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Zubaydl, al'KJiatU ai-ntiisikar, in at-Mnarid iv/4 (1975), 23-29; 

I. 2 from balow, after t373/i954 aii, 43-7 
P. 984*1 miALiL a. IStlA¥, I. 14. instead of born in Cairo read died in Cauo 

P. 1034°, al- KH AJIADJ. I. ^2,add’. B. S. Cooper, Theaasesa\nenl andeotleetion 'J iharai tax in medieval Egypt, 
in JAOS 9S (19761, 363-82 dniportant). 

P. sd90°,{mAS!, iast line, after 123 odd; this belief has been affirmed by Muslim law; sec R. Bnmschvig, 
Averroes juriste, in Etudes d'arienlolisme . . . tdvi’Prevenfal, Paris 1962, i, 63, n, 79 — Etudes d'Isla- 
molngic, Paris r976, ii, 197, n, 79. 

P. roops^ al- KH ASSA wa-’l-^AMMA, I. 30 from below, etfler mischief-makers, add (It should he noted, 
however, that Che ^IHtcsapplied Che term tdmma disparagingly to the Sunnites; see R. Brunsebvig, 
Figh faiituideei histoire eial'2/riijiya, in Melanfea .. .G. Marfais, Algiers 1937, ii, 13 — Eiiidea dVria- 
tnologie, Paris 1976, i, 64.I 

P. Iiirs. au KHATIB al-BAOHDArI. I iB from below, after A<f«L* odd (p>«., i, 417I 
I. 27 from below, after Kufa add (Yakut, Udabdt, i, 249) 

I. 14 frmn below, after MishhpQrodd (PaVt^ Baghdad, v, 67; a, 383) 

1. 12 from below, after E^yy add [ibid., xi, 113) 

I. 8 from below, instead of 1922 read 1911. 

1. 6 irom below, after Dinawar add (Subkl, rn&iMi. iii. 12; *iv. 29) 

P. III!*, I. so, instead of C/dahd’i., read Udabs’, I. 

1. 25. instead 0/210-17 rend 210-27. 

I. 25 from below. iKsrend of 19V4. i, 69-73 reesd 2976, i, 70-74 
I. t7 from below, after Bagbdad add a year later 
P- tti2«, I. 22, instead of fidhiyatread Ildkiyat 
1, 27, after 1971; add »Belrtil 1974; 

I 23 from below, insiead 0/69-73 read 70-74 
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1.16 and ry. of OMi OM, 
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It aad aod afoatlaiu baneaili Pig. 5, > 




1. King, Astronomicat lUiinmt 

F. XOO-, KaWA, I- i« fcoin betevr, instead of ” ' ” . ’ * ' 

1. 8 from below, imleaA of Dai es Salam road Dar es Salaam, the oificiaJ tpelUng 
P. S4S-3, KIBIM, add lo Sitfiogra^iiy: Lc ihanat dtCrimit dans U> archiats da Maaie du Palait da Tofkapt, 
9tH. par A. Bennlgseo, P. Bocatav et autres. Parb/Den Haag 1^78; U, Beriadei and C. Veinstein, 

U priunat ollomaw an sad da la Crimes at en Met d!Aioo darts la prsmtiis moUU da XVf siiaU 

in Cakiirs dn Monde rusje at sautdli^ xx (1979], 389-436^ G. Veiastein, La popalation an lad da 

la Crimii au diba! di la dominalvn oflonuiiu. d^ IHimarial Omar Ldifi BarKaa, Paris i960, 3i7‘ 
49 (Bibl. de I'lnst. Francais d'ArebaoJ. d'Utaabiit. xsviii): CaloiogiK das •nieTiy'ifnM dai ouvratat 

iattressant las mufUfmAU de l'V.lt.S.S .Ui: Crtnide, PaiU 1963 (tCaiicUled). 

P. S43 *, KIz. 3rd paragiaph: Ewilya Celebi and, following him, Mamboury ace nong when saying that the 

Kte-iaabI, i.e. the Byaantme ‘‘Meldes's stone" lot porphyry), was incorporated into the SIlieymgniyye 

Mosqve. The order books {1330-7) of the SlUeymhoiyye coeutioa the transpocutioa of a column 

from the Klxtaihi Mtballesi to the mosque, but that one was tram granite. See C. Mango, dnciqiia 
irofuary and iba Byiaiaitu bedolder. In Dambatioti Oahs Papers xvii. Washington ig6j, fit; O. 
Barkan, SOlrynuiuys Caini va tniaali, Ankara i97t-9. i. 344-d, li, aj-a. Mos. 44-3; J. M. Rogers, res 
siAU and the arts in Oicoman Torluy. 1, TJUstenss 0/ the StUayrnaniyt, inlJMES xiv (198x1, 79- 
P. iSgs, dORDOS. The correct name in (jtionian Turkish ol the city of Corinth mnerges rather as Kbrdes 
or Gbrdes in the pages of Ewliyg CelebI, where it is consistently spell with kdJIjiJ and not with Uf, 
conlinnedhy such European renderings asGourdese [Bernard Randolph, 1689) andGhlurdos (W. M. 
Leake, re. 1603). Add to Ike BiMiopapkyi P. A. MacKay, The /otoaam at Hadjt Uastaja, in 
Htspma, Jnal. of Ike -gMoricAe SrSooI «/ Classical Studies at Athens, zicavi (1967), 193-5; tdra, 
AeracerinM in l6«3, a Tuehtsk aieouMi, in op. til., xzxvij (1968), 386-97. with map, pbit and photo- 

P. 4tge, KUR’AN, add l» RiMiegraphy, saefsea 'Cmsro/ sfudirr”: A. Heirwirth, Studien tut Kompanlion dar 
owMaKisctsa Suran, Berlin 1961. 

307“. KUR$AN. I- la, tustaad of KHirh 1 island read K^irk Island 
3o64. I. 7. iMsfeada/Maleom's retd Hakolm’s 

33a. EUTB MINAR,, plaee Plaits XXVIIl.XXrx between pp $4i and S4P 
337*. KUTN. I. at from bettom; iwCrsd of Boideghan read Bordoghan 
I. S3 from bottom: iHslood <{7Caliihu read Callihlu 
336*, L 19 from bottom: nuieodof Elugay read Ulupay 

360*, I. ]6 from hollom: (lUleod 07ol reodor 
Sfir*. I. to: inslead e/873/1470 read 873I1470S 

563*, I. 51 instead a/Slarrhamherg read Starhemberg 
3$4S, I. 7; iMieod of Moremer reod Morimer 
363*. I. so from bottom: insiead 0/1341/1 ass 'rod 1341/1833 
I. IS from bottom: inslaad M /oiimaligt read joumslists 
383*, I. 33 from bottom: instead ol heyah read/kayofi 
S66s, 1.14: insfeod of Cdsedy read Ecsedy 

S7o>, Al-KUTUBt, I- 7 from bottom: A part of the ‘l/ydn. edited by Faywl al-Simir and Nabila ‘Abd 
al-Mun'im DS’ud, has been published In Bagb^^d In 1397/S977- Following an unconfirmed report 
another part hss been published in Cairo in 1980 and further pacts are planned. 

604, LAHAWR, place Plates XXX-XXXI belveen pp. 600 and dor. 

878S, MA*, section 7: tcrlgalion in Kortb Africa and Muslim Spain, add lo fiih/ssgra^Ay: R. Brunochvig, 
yajfides, ii, aie-13 and the bibliography given there. 












aad be %viJt ruJe amoag the People of the Torah according to their Torah and among the People 
of the Gospel according to their Gospel,” 

P. isis*.!!. 8-19, leplaa ty. The theme was evidently adopted from the tradition ascribed to Ka'b by ‘Abd 

P. 1:38*, aid to Bibliofraphy. W, Madeluiig, Tht Sufyini beiitieen tradition and history (forthcoraing). 

SUPPLEMENT 

P-3a3‘. al-UAEIM AL-n.n;3HAMt. add lo SiUioirafihy. 'Adnin Zaraur, al-Udhim »<■ 

manhjtdiuh fi ta/sir al'Kar^an, Beirut 197a. 

P- 593*1 IBN MIKSAM. add lo Biiliogrtpky: A. Jeffery, The Qur^in readings of IPn Mi^sam, in Ignat Cold- 
siher memorial volume, i, Budapest 1948, 
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SHEMSaiL [SK eubm^ih], 
miEMSillN (Other desIgit^tl'^Oi Khewshilil. & 
numericall)' small group of Muslim (Suonll 
Armenians who had loeen converted from Christi¬ 
anity In the beginning of the iSth century. In the 
U.S.S.K. (population 629, according to the 1916 
Soviet census), they now inhabit the Black Sea coast 
near the Turkish border. In Turkey they live In 
compact settlements along the Flrtlrd and garadere 

far Irom Hc ^ (Hc^ Kheroshiti). The traditional 
economy is based on sheep and goal herding, and 
related acUvities. The i^eiushln dialect (like the 
HrruTUm, Cilicia and Isunbul dialects) is part ol the 
western dialect group of the Armenian language. The 

by the Turks, nor have they been listed in either the 
I9J9 or 1970 Soviet censuses). (R.Wixuam) 

KHEBLA a fortress of mediaeval India, 
lying to the south of Malwa aad east of i^wdesh 

b,u.], just to the south of iheiead-vate^f tho Taptl 
Kiver. It is in fact Bome ;o miles west of modem 
DeogaA; in British India it fell within the Central 
Provinces, now Madhya Pradesh. 

The foundation of tha fortress is altributod to a 
lU^ut ra4ii, the last of whose line is said to have 
been killed by a commander of the DiidI Sultans, 
perhaps in the time of ‘Ala’ al-Diii IQial^U but the 
fortress as it stands today is laiamic in construction. 
During the revolt of the Decoan in the latter years 
of Muhammad b. Tn^luk, it fell into the hands of a 
local Gond dynasty. Jn the early gthfistb century, 
the Good ruler Harsingh was made subject to the 
niter of Malwa, Hushang b. Dilawar Kjsan Q^uri 
(808-38/1403-33), appointed to Malwa by the Tu^- 
hikids. It now became a subject of discord and covet¬ 
ousness between the rulers of Malwa and the Bah- 
maol sultans of the northern Deccan [see baiiuahIs] : 
thus in 83r/r4r8 Hujhang suffered a crushing defeat 
at KhScIa at the bands of Atunad ^ah Babmaul. 
Forty years later, in 871/1467, there was again fight¬ 
ing over possession of Kherla between Mabrndd Si^ah 
of Malwa {840-73/1436-69) and the Bahinani 
Muhammad gtiah m l«shitarl, hut MahmQd managed 
to retain Khtrla and possibly aorthem Beidi as far 
as Eli^uc [g.e. in Suppl.J. In 994/1586 the Mughal 
goveninr ol Milwa, A'gam Kllin, attempted lo take 
over Berar; be failed lo capture KhiSrla. but plun¬ 
dered the capital Elidpur before being repelled by 
the coiQUaed forces of ijliindesi] and the Nigdm- 
jihabls of Abmadaagar (g.e. and Niriw-Sii4Bls1. 
Be^ subsequently came under Uu^al rule, and the 
A‘in-i AAbarif Blochmann and Jarrett’, Calcutta 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 


1939*48, ii, 237, lists Khdrla as a iarhdr of the rdba 
of Berdr with a revenue ol I7i mUIlon Jans. 

: Sir Wolscley Haig, in Cawifr. 

Mir. of Iiuiia. ui. index. (C E. Boswqrtk) 

KH m^R (a.), a term denotir^ Che dyeing of 
certain parts of Che body (and especially, In re¬ 
gard to men, the beard and hair) by means of henna 
[see 91NNA’) or some similar substance. It Is still used 
in this sense today, but is uced moreover for the 
items of make-up and cosmetics employed by modem 
women; the reader may find under mar’s biforma- 
tion about those Items of cosmetics used by women 
attached to the traditional usages. (Ed.) 

imiDASH (or KhaddSsh, ct Wellhausen, 309; his 
real name was probably‘Ammdr or‘Ilmira b. Yaald) 

ot Iheu- 44'wo in l^uriaan^ the olficial ‘Abbisid 

his inemor3', minimised his part in tha daSea and 
presented him as a heretic. This propaganda sue- 
ceedod to such a degree that his life and achieve¬ 
ments aca hardly mantioned in the Arabic sources 
and doubt was even cast as to his real name. Conse- 
queutly, orientalist scholarship, in those lew cases 
when it mentions him, is highly influenced by thio. 

the iirst to understand his significance in the ‘Ah- 
bdsid and B. Lewis also mentions hb role as 

one of the iirst emissaries of the Hdghimiyya in 
IChurasan [see ‘Aenasios], Cl. Cahen and Lewis both 

‘Abbasid propaganda, namdy Chat he was a Khur- 
raml, and they raise doubts as to whether Khi dash 
was on ‘.Abbasid emissary at ail (Cahen. Point d< 
iina s»r la rdooUlie* ‘Abbdsidt, sag-s). Howev«. 
with the discovery and publication of the anonymous 
source Amir ol-UiMo (ed. Ddri and MutfaliU 
urider the title A^bbdr ad'datoU ai-^bbdslyya), a 
fresh study is possible, based on new material which 
permits a leconsideraCion of the already-known tradi- 

According to the ‘.Abboskl tradition, KhidSd) was 
a iiickitamc derived ftoai ‘To tear apart”, 

‘‘to sorateb” because “he has tom religion to pieces” 
(iiaJo^ai-dlit) (Tabari, il, 1303; BaliiUiurl, AtisSb, 
t Z92b). This Is a clear indication of the efforts made 
on the part of the ‘Abbdsids to blacken his name, 
especially after his death. In another tradition, bov- 

thls name whereas his real name was ‘AmmSr ot 

‘Umirab, Ya2ld(ii, 1588, of. Aoril', f- 292a, wt/l; >bn 
al-AttjIi, Kamil, Beirut 196s, v, 244). As far as the 



KinD.iSH 


name in Arabic, derived boa tbe third form ol the 
verb (cf. Lane’s LttnccH and LA, s.Vi and 

A j^dM<,ua, 58 and index). It is quite possible tbai 
tbe ‘Abbisids added tbeir interpretatkoi to tbe name 
later, wbea alread/ there existed a traditioa tccord 
in; to which tbe Prophet disliked the name Khad 
dh|}). ilbn Wahb, Oiami*. Cairo 1939, 97, cf. Kister. 
“Cali yoarseiorr by graceful »Mimes**, in LtUurts in 
memory of Prof. Martin M. Plasner. Jerusaleni ig73. 
is). However, whether Khidash nashis name or not, 
It does not make inucb dillerence to tbe fact that his 
activities in Kborasin for over eight jears as bear, 
of the HStbltnlyya [gv.], caused so mticta trouble In 
the 'Abbisids thaihtsroemory wasaltnost completeK 
obliterated from tbe records of the ‘AbbSsid da'ira 


that it was Asad b. ‘Abd AJIlb aJ- I;UaiI that killed and 
exudtied him" (Baltdliurl, Aratb, L 89*4). Tbe “dis¬ 
graceful iileas'' according to Tabari (loc. eU.) were 
tbose of the Khutramivve His eaecntiao by 
Asad to^ (dace, acoordhtg to Tabari, in r cd, during 
tbe govemoc’s second term of office (II, ssU-q; 
Wdl h a nte n. 5to). Altbough these traditkaia reflect 
cleaily tbe bter 'Abbisid distortion of tbe informa- 
tioa about Khidish, it ia possible, however, to build 
tbe foliowinf piciiire, from the combinatin of the 
above nacraiiofls with tbe Infomtaiioo transmitted ia 
tbe Khldish’s predecessor as tbe leader of 

tbe Hiihitbipya in Khurhsan. Ka|t|li b. SaU, led tbe 
movement in Marw from ta. 106(796 for three years 
unUl to. 111(799. it was probablj• • - 

iOlidasii arrived from NIshdbpQr, 






































































































fly eonfcrred by tie Sultan upon Ismt'Il in > 
firman issued on 8 June i86;, two years b«fo(« the 
formal openioj of the Suez Canal. From e mere u4/l, 
viceroy of the Sullaa in Egypt, UmS'fl assumed a 
rank whisli elevated hb standing to a position closer 
to royalty, A more important coneessioa which It- 
mi^ received along with tbit title was the virtual 
isdependence of Egypt and ber right to enter into 
special lieatiee and agreements governing poets, 
customs and trade cranait. Thcee provisions were to 
give IsmiHI Ireedon in the llaancial, edministrative 
aod judkiai arTaDgerrventt of the country. The title 
remained in use rutil i}>4, and was asaumed by 


Paitia, were also notable sehotan, the letter being 
the author of the fanout Ta4am,'IU. 

Although i^idr Beg it reputed to have Introduced 
the versified chronogram Into Oitonan literature, 
very few ol his Turkish poems bave survived |S^i, 
39) and bH reputation tests on three poeais in Arabie. 
The first, a didactic fusyida in the boHf metre osi the 
creed, is known as Ibe h^dmyya and has been the sub- 
)oet of aevetal commentaiiee, most notably that by 
ble pupU igjayU! fHadidit j^alUa, li, 1348; Brockd- 
maon, II, aop, S II, i»i), Anotbat toflda, also a 
n’iniyya dealing with the creed, but in the wafit 
metre, iaususdiy known as the‘(f£dfslaytaaw layb- 
fayn (Broeheimann is tncmect in saying that he 
I translated this into Persian), Finally, then is a Msefa- 
' sod, in a Persian variety of the haia^i laette, which 
was greatly admired and attracted imitatians for over 
Bceaturyl‘AlI, hTsieli, V, S30-1; Ahmed Ptsbai^^fesdn 
I ed. All Nibat Tarlao, Istanbul zj66, jiJ). Barsall 
















































gtnerally beld tbat each year, oa the l ight nf 5 May. I 
these two beingt, both ol them Imtnonal after having ^ 
drunk from the "Water ol Life", rome to meet to¬ 
gether on the eerlh- Thdr nisetlng place i» often pie- I 
tuKd as a spot by the sea shore. According (o a local I 
belief of Balikesli {HBH, i, 1 St), they are t»o brothers. ' 
A legend recorded at Halkali near Istanbul tells hosr 
the; ware livo lovers. Hidi a yoeth and EUez a girl; 
for long they were unable (ocoBe together again, but I 
at lest met oa the night of 3 Mey, and then both died 1 
ofjoyfromtbeirreunioa(A]itmer,f/aJA<if>'da/fidrd- I 
la, in TUrk foMcraratlirmalan, No, 9b(l9iy)). 

HidteUez is a festival tbs greater pail of wboes 
ceremonies ace lescived to women and giili. They • 


contemporary source, Bihisiad K])inl's raWy-t 
kf»ionmiuli (compiled ix revised la 84a/t438-9l is 
silent on the point. While false genealogies an guito 
ronunon in Indo-MusUm history- Khidr Khio's selec- 
tiim by nm&r [g.o,] as his “deputy" in DihB suggests 
that he may have been regarded as ayyid in his hfe- 
time, since Ttmfir's regard to soyysib is well docu¬ 
mented. 

]^idr l^an was the st» of Malik Suleymdn. an 
adopted son of Mardan Dawlat, (be ik(t'-iSr of Mul- 
tdn under SuliSn Firac Tu^luk [f-n-l- Sulaymin 
Malik succeeded to that i*kl‘ after the death trf Malik 
SBayUl. Mardtn's son, and Kbldr ISjan was assigned 
the «'**!' in sutxesstoa to his lather. In TsWlggd he 
lost the fktd* during hrs strife with SSrang Khin 


















































Chr»iticUs tht PatUn Kings ef Delhi, LoodoD 
iS^r, JJJ, 5 j6-9 (A*'* Ahvab) 

KHTL^A (pi. “robe o( honour," also 

called lasirff (pi. taiSrtJ and ta^riSat]. Throughout 
much of the Middles Ages, the term HiFa did not 
designate a single item ol clothing, but rather a 
variety ci line garments and ensembles (iiMtii oiiodia} 
vhich were presented by rulers to subjects vrbooi 
they wished to renard cr to single out for distinction 
(hence the alternate name la^^“bonouilng’’). These 
robes, the most common of which was the gobd’ (see 
us^s), were normally embdlished with embroidered 
bands with inscriptions Icoown as (irdr [g.v.] and were 
produced In the royal factories (<Mr ul-fsrdt). 

(i) Origin e^ Ikt cuafeim. 

The custom of bestowing gamieots ol honour In 
the Near East Is very andent. The Patriarch Jacob 


li, say-Si tr. by ... . 

A special oliidai, the NSfir sI-KhS}} (Keeper of 
Privy Purse) oversaw the in the Great Treasury 
(ai'^ixdnet al'hubrai which contained oiJy robes oi 
honour (iMf.). In additbn to gaimcots, the MamlOk 
military la^if could consist ol arms, such as gold- 
ornamented swords, and a horse from the sultin’s 
own stable (min ai-i^o^f), fully outfitted with saddle, 
bridle, and caparison (hsnfrdgh). 

Money or other valuables were dso given as part 
of the iiff'a/rajjrf/ (e.g. Abu '1-Fid5», af-MutWajar 
imn rs’rfM al-hssiitr [Annofea Uoslemietl v, ed. J. J. 
Rebhe, Copenhagen 1794. 294). in the Ottoman 
Binpite, a sum of money was sometimes given is 
place nl the robe of booour. This monetary gilt was 
called lift'd tehS (“the price ol a biff's'’). It specif¬ 
ically teferred to money distributed to Janissary 


















































































PLATE I 
















KHILST— KHtNZlR 


tHtUAT [M* *Sil>-iT]. 

KJUILBJl- [M« 

imiNALL’C (sdf <U 3 i(niiU 0 D: Kictittiudur; 
RoMiui,XI»iti«la«Hrom tligoiJ KhinalneH.nneftnla 
o( lb« t«»t«rn C«uc>sa>. Khinaiug i5 a nuncri- 
caUy small tthaaul (roup, Kbich {arms as indepcn- i 
deat bruch of Um Nvthcastcm Ibero-CaucasUii 
laa<a<ge(iDup. Acconlmg to die 193d SoTiet census, 1 

(bere «en (elhiucall}) to; i^inalu^, and Un^bli- I 
iiSSO. The ^t^ngs aie Siuml Mostems of tbe 
SbUin riU. 

The ISiliulugs ioiabii (be aul JAtufug ou the ; 
upper right arm of the Kudlahchay. in tbe Mount 
area of Kooa^kend rayon (Azerbaldjan I 
S.S.R.), The JQiinalug traditions) econwny was based 


boar, its defensive tusks, the esout'i posveifuI weapon, 
are called sofedm / aefrdM end (pi, 

iiil), a probeble defonnaliea of “dagger”, 

i.e. having a curved blade, 

In l.iui’inic taw, suldae are included in the same 
divioe anathema as monkeya (V, 6;(Co) [see gnto], 
aod since their flesh Involves the major impunty 
Ins^ar af-‘aya), no Muslim can sat it (Kur’in, II, 
:<S/i7j, V, 34, XVI, itj/iidj.Thla food prohibition 
iob^ledfrom the Old Testament (Lev. xi, 17; Deut., 
liv, 9 ) was abolished by Christ for Christians (hlatt. 
xr. 17 -so; Mark, vii, is-ast. In Islam, tbe pro- 
hibllion of eating pig meat implies ipso facto tbe 
Ulegalliy ol buying it or of raising die aniniaJ, whose 
presence near a person praying readers void tbe 



































were attributed te its bltml, urine tnd dung, as 
. . as ta tbe wild boar's tusks (see ai-Damlrl, up. 
cil., 1. jo6, and in tbe inaiglns, al-KatwInl, ‘/I4jd’s6. 

Arabic cynegetic literature la poor in nialeclal re¬ 
lating to bunting the wild boar in particular and to 
tbe dangera involved in this, It waa considered to be 
a dangerous beast becauM ol its bad temper and its 
deptedatioaa,50 that battues tor its desirucliun were 
held by local rulers and otlicers; it was hunted with | 
ibe lance, kuniini; spear, bow and sabte oo these i 
occas i o m , In Syria, the iarmers pteiecred to let the I 
lion toaiE on the Irlngec of tbeit lands rather thaa | 
try to eateniiinate it, since it was a sure protection 
against the possible nocturnal rsvsges ol herds ol 
pacfaydoms through their crops (ffaymudn, Iv, gg), 
Ki^ltidlim [f.v.) simply tecomincnai that a person 
on foot charged by a wild boar should feign death, 
face downwards on Ibe ground IMaUyut. aij), In 
tbe 6tb/i2lh centoiy, the valuiit lord ol Siaytat, 
IMma b. Munkldtl. tells in a realistic fasbbn ot his 
perilous encounters with the Mack beast wbicb, la 
hb lime, abounded ui the Otonles lowlands IK. al> 
/‘it&fr, Frtocclon >930. aur, saj-u), 'Isi el Astdl 
(ytb/iyth century), in his mcyrlopaedia ot liunting 
al-£>I«inksrn fl 'itlUm nl-heytata (I'fciirial ms., Ar. 

. f. idsal, advire^ lanucrs that. Is: order In nrud 


(■'wild boar of the river") or iJIriijr al-mS', wrongly 
identified by Katimiiski with the hippopotamus (see 
r>KAS sL-uJ'inSuppI,]: the two other African suidae, 
ihe phacocherus (Phacochocfus ttlhiopicia) and the 
bylochcrus IHylochurHs ntinetliltagtiii) are lumped 
together under tlic name filiiRilr aii ftarsayn because 
of their highly-developed defensive tusks; with Its 
long snout (or grubbing up ant-hills, tbe crycterops 
{Crytttrafas a/tr) is called kiietir ol-ard; whilst the 
dolphin and the porpoise are called iisiufr al tair 
"sea pig". Finally, in pathology, the plural khaninr 
denotes scrofulous growths on the neck. 

SiMisgrsphy; Given in the arUcle. 

(F. Viai) 

SL-IUlIItAld. ‘UUAB a. AL-HUSAVN AL-Ba&SI- 
oAol (d. 334/9sfiI. better known under the name 
ot Abu 'l-Kislm al-KbiiakI, was one of the 
first and most celebrated ol Hanball Juris¬ 
consults. He was first guided into tbe inatB^ai of 
the Imam Ahmad by his father Abh ‘All al-I$2)irahl 
Id. appfoia). who wes himself a pupil of ;UiO Bakr 
al-MarwadJ}l [d. sysftpg). He also knew .Ahmad's two 
sons. $alib Id. ahSfSSo) and the siayy ‘Abd AUkh 
Id. jpofooj). 

On the eve of the arrival nf the ithH BOyids in 
llatdldad. al-Shirakl left Ihe ‘Irdkl capital as a 
wirAi^V seeking refuge in Damascus, where a 


































L-KHIRAI;:!—KHIRBAT HL-MAt^DJAK 
















































































KHtRBAT al-HAFDJAR 
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KHIRBAT al-HaFDJAI? 













































































IQilf hat al'Minyl. Ground plan. 

tover is Utc cantrt ot tbr« cl ilt« walls, and a {ate- 
my ulieol atioui i.jo m. nortti of the centre of the 
eastern wall. The rooms which surrounded tbeorig- 
inally porticoed court dUfet in siee and arrangement. 
Tbey eocuprise a mosque in the south-east comer, 
a three-aliled hasilkal hall flanked by a anil of live 
rooms in the south, and resideotial quartets In the 

As against Ute simple unikelenUous decaratioo ol 
the mosque, the domed gate-my chamber and the 
sonthem rooms mast have been richly decorated. 
Marble panels covered tbe dadoes of Q» mils 
Coloured and gilt glass mosaics decorated the tummii 
of the dom^ and stone mosaics combined with glass 
cabes and set In geometiic carpet-like patterns on 
the floor of the five soirtbem rooms indicals tbe 
offlda], repr es e n tationaJ character d this section. 


numerous m the hstoiy of Muslim mystlelan. in 
which some contemplatives an said to have received 
S|drltual direetlcii directly (rom the powerfu] and 
myscerloiis person who, in the Kut'aa (XVIII, 64- 
ex), shows a wisdom superior to the prophetic law. 

In fact, tbe two itelhads ol splrttuaj iraRsmisston, 
so. attachment to the chain (nlstla) of spuiiual mas¬ 
ters and spontaneous illumtnation coming front the 
bestowal ol a special grace, enisled sUe-by-side at 
all stages of the history of $IUism. Abu 'l-‘AbbSs al- 
MursI, the disciple of the imilin al-Stia^fU {d. $$6/ 
i3}8|. was to derive bis arguments for demoosiratlng 
the superiority «f the lorlgis founded by his master, 
from tbe fact that tbe latter did oot rest on the trans* 
mission ol the Uirgo, but 00 "a spiritual directmi 
Ikidiya) in which God was able to attach certain of 
his disciples directly to Mnhammad Kis prophet" 
(citedby P. Nwiya, in lin ‘Ald‘ AlUktt tanaissaiu* 
it la e^tlnt ii4iliit, Beirut 1973, 31). 

The wDfd Uie^, followed by a noon compleaaeat, 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, V 












































PLATE II 
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KHIBBAT ai-MAFDJAR 
























PLATE V 


KHIRBAT Al-MAPDJAR 









in lum ue pretecicd by * t«ld box with a doable 
lid, wbicb U gi''«a lurCbet proUcUoa by being 
placed in a gold catket that iraa made in the era 
ol *Abd al 'Aalx. This la then placed ea a silver 
table in the lilvei tJitone. 

Tbe Kki/ht-vi £}<r<y had a special iunction in 
OttOfuan customs and ceremonies. In one ol tbe late 
Ottomnn cbtonicles (‘Atl’, TaVidi, i, 93 c(. {firba-t 
Saif, In Ia, by I{. Kufcali] Che auchot reiers to (be 
Siav and says that a room was built 
named tbe JQiaw Cida [;.».] to protect the sacred 
relics when Selim I bmu^t them to tbe pilace. 
It it not really possible to accept this statement as 


lide SuJtin's seaside palace to spend the 
winter, and when be bold a eireumdaion festivity 
ior one of his sons, the mantle always figured pro- 

*13, 33«-9. i 97 )- 

EwIiyS CelebI writes about Murbd IV’s sword- 
girdhtg cerctnoDy, after which be went to tbe 
Sitria-yi Skaif at tbe KtUbi (Mb, paid humble 
respect to the mantle and then prayed (Ewllyb 
Celebt, £e)dila(-nd»ir, i, 227). We also leant from 
Flodlhin] Uetimed A^a Chat, when Uusiafb 11 
Isamed that be was going to succeed to Che throne, 
be went to tbe Todir Odosf {£idsf Ods). prayed in 
front of tbe K*i>to-vi Siihi, and then put on 
suitable robes in order to take iba oath ol allegtance 




























































KHIRKA-Y! SliERlF - ai KHIRRTT 


•n", ii, 76S, "Fmaxiat'i mQbftreke", ii, 767; 

Osmoao^lu, Bobam AbdUlhamid^ Istanbul 
sjfe; Halil Ziya Ujakligil, Saray m itesi, Istanbul 
1965: Kamal Mies of Istam, IstanlM] 1966. 

(NUBHAtl ATASOV) 

AL-BilUUaT a. RXein ai.NabiI, partisan 
' <AII b. Abl Tilib who (ou^t in bis j 



the Prophet. Presumablj' It was preserved by Shlikr 
Alllh Etendi and his son at his house in the EsU 
*A11 Pajlia quarter of tstanbul. Their inanslos was 
rebuilt by Mabmbd 11. and a mosque was built 
opposite it IB It}! by‘Abd al-MefUid. In this mosque, 
named ibal of the ^irta-yi the mantle was 
displayed to the public every year by the Queen 
Mother on the i}tb of Ramadan. Today, it It poaaible 
to vitlt it there between the isth of Romadin and 
the Ijylai al-i|i'odr. 

SibUsgrapky: in addition to tbe works 
mentioned in the text, see Aimed Risim, Uani- 
^ib-ilsUm, Islaobul i}s(: Tahain Peqa, Abdiika- 
mti YMts lUlirafari, Istenbul 1951; tamaij 
MUbtak UayokOQ, i'lUuda asUr xdrdUm. Istanbul 
ipsoi Kehinet Pakalis, Oiimals larib isym- 
leT<i»f<rii>il<risdcliidC,lslaiibuli946,s.v. ‘'Huka-i 
saadel", 80}, “Hirka-i saidel aJayi", SoO, "Hirka-i 
yefU suyu", S09, "Hiika-I qenf aiyaretl", top; 
Tahsla Or, Mirha-i Ssedvr dsiVer. m rwaMfu 
•mkaiUrK, Istanbul tgss! ^litbal Sarto#u, 
kf!f/assaj atmatth laruti, latoiibtil ipyS, &v. 
“Mefcka ^rrili'nin Osmanli ptuittahitia ilaabm 


decisive battle, 

lis compaoiens made ptisoner, These events 
probably took place in the early months of 38/6}k. 

AccordlDC to tbe accounts glveo, Ma*kil h. i(ays 
freed the captive Muslims and also the aposutce, 
who lor a ■econii time abjured the Christianity to 
which they had relumed; only one refused, it is 
recorded, and had his bead chopped oU. Tbe Band 
NSdi'y* wbo remained Christian, numbering jon, 
were ott tbe other hand led into e^iti«ity. M a y j t a l a 
b. Hubayra, *AII*s ^cMi/ in the bora oi Ard:^^ 
Khuna. whose centre was nt SlrSi, now intervened. 
Affected by the entreaties e( the captive inea, women 
and children, be purebased them lor a sum of 300,000 
darhena (al-Mas'adI> or aoo.ooo only (al-Tab^, of 
whicti be seo t ocly part to 'AIL He ir^ tbe prismers 
without bavicic a^ed tbem to cantdbnte to the pur¬ 
chase money, and tben. wben pressed by the calipli 
to hand over all tbe money, be though it more ex¬ 
pedient 10 take refuge with Hn'lwiya, wbo entrusted 
to him imperiant official poets. 

Rthlic|raply:Tabatl,i,34i8-4i;II>oal-KaRii- 
Caakel, tablre ap and Roaster, lay (s.v.‘Abdal- 
Rayt); ZubayH, .Vasai {Tura^ 440; klas'Odi, 



























t-KHIRRfr — khitAn 


AfuM^.iv,417-21 - (i 17:1-4: BalSi!]iui.FuM», 
index; Ibn al-At^, iii, 183; Ibn Abi 'l-Uadid, 
Sk^ 9 M Nah 4 i aUlMiag^iz. 2^-70; C. L«vi delis 
VUti.Jlaiii/aUidi^AU... ,tn.KSO,vi (1913), 48A. 
L. Veecia Vaglieri, Conflille, and I rediutsM, index 
(Cm. RklliitI 

milTA [tte VAKA EHITAV] 

UilTAN (A.), ditcumciaUa. Tbe tern la used 
isdilierently lor males and females, but feuule ex 
cisloa is partieulari; called m ^^4 [g'^O* fn 

tbe dualioZ-AAlldnam are “(be two circumcised parts'' 
(vb. IbU of (be male and that of tlic ienale), and 
according to tradition “If tbe two elcoumcised parts 
liave been in touch with ooe another, timl is neces¬ 

sary'' (Bi^Itirl, gtitsl. bib rS; Muslim, trad. 

S8; Abu Diirud, TaMSra, bibs 8t, 83I. 

Some words connectad with the coot U-l-n denoir 

the falhnr-in-law, tbe sco-in-law. the dau^ler-in-lan 

(tiaUit, thalaiw), or manying {UMfiius). Some ol 

these words must have bekmged to the primitive 

Semitic language, as thsy occur sJso in the same 01 

cognate terms in North-Scmltic languaies, 
Ctrcumclsloa must have been a cominta practice 
in early Arabia. It is msuticned, r>ot la the Kui’in, 
but In old poetry and ladled, aad tbe ancient language 
also has special woidr for “uDClrcuineiied", ec.olgihaff, 
a|l<^, atil^ and o^al (Hebnw <areO. 

In |ad((j It IS said that IbrihUn was circumcised 
In bis 8olh year iBoj^Irl, j 1 n 6 iyS‘, bib 8; Musim. 
Fob’ll, trad. t$i). This tradition is baaed oa the 
Biblicel report. Ibo Sa'd hu preserved a tradition 
according to which tba patriandi was alcead)' cir¬ 
cumcised at ibe age cd 13 {Tabafil, i/i 24]. Thli 
tradition is sppanntly a reflex of tbe practice at 
oircUBicislon in the first centuries ol Islam. We may 
confront it vrith the statements concerning fbn *Ab' 
bis' circumcision in /ladlU. According to some tradi- 
tione (Abmad b. Uaiibal, i, 273) he was ly years oM 
when Muhammad died. In odtet ttsditioas it is said 
that he was already circumcised at that time |Bo- 
hblcl, It/i'ijtin, bib jsi Abmad b. ganbal, i, 264, 

287; TUyllis]. Nos. 2639. adeol. 

Clreumclsion is nientioned la lodfll in the story 
of the Emperor Herar-Jius' horoscope (BuUiait, Bad’ 
al-ualv, bib 6). Ueraclius read In the suis Ibe mes¬ 
sage of '‘the king of the clrcumclsod". Tbereapon an 
envoy of the king of Gbassin arrived who reported 
Ue news of Hubammad's preaebiog of Islam. This 
envoy appeared to be circumcised himself and he 
iniormed the Emperor of the fact that clrourtclsior 
was a custom prevalent among tbe Arabs. 

it is further recc^nised in gadirf! that eiicumcisior 
belongs to pre-Isfamic institutions. In the traditions 
which enumerate the features of natural redgion (ol- 
fitm), ciicnmcis'oo is menbened togatber with the 
clipping al nails, the use of the toothpick, tbe cutting 
of moustaches, Ibe more pilose length cf the beard 
etc. (Bukbiri. LtUa. bib 63; MusUm, falard, trad. 
49, Jo; Ttnnid^ AdM, bib 14, eto.). In a tradition 

preserved by Ahmad b. NanbM fv, 73} cfrcumcision 

Tbete ait diffeteoces between tbe several ms^- 
hal's concaning rules (or circumciaioa. Instead ol 
giving a survey of the different views it any be 
snlficfent to translate the passage al-NawawI in his 
commentary on Muslim, 7«ldn, tnd. jo (ad. Cairo 
1283, i, 328) baa devoted to the subyeci, also because 
it contsins a deserpUon of the operatxln: 

"Circumclslrm ia obligatory (mldiil) accordlag to 
al-ShIfi’I and many of the clocton, euua according 
to MUIk and the majority of them, ft It furthec, 
according to aJ-^Ui% equally obUgatocy lor males 


and fmnales. As regards males it is obligatory to cut 
oB the whole skm which covers the glmtt, to that this 
lattm it wholly denudated. Aa regards females. It is 
obligetory to cut off a small part ol the akin in the 
highest part of the genitals. Tbe sound (fogflij view 
within the limits of cur schocJ, which is sha^ by 
the Inrge majority ol our inendt, is that circumcision 
is allowed, but not obligatory in a youthful age, and 
one of the special views it Uut the mt/1 is obliged to 
have the child cuvumdied before it roaches the adult 
age. Another special view is, that it is pcohibitod to 
c^iunclsc a cUId befoce its tenth year. Tb« swind 

view according to us, is that clzcumUMon os the 

seventh day alter birth is muMejwM (recammeodable}, 

I'ujther, there ere two views regarding the question 
whether in the ‘seventh day' the birthday b included 

The treatment of dccumciaicu has not a prominent 
place in the books of law (see e.g. al-KayrawInl, 

Jfbdla, 161, 30s). More iinpoilant, bowevei, is tbe 

value attached to it in popular estimation. "To the 

uneducated mass of Muslims" says Snouck Hurgronje 

ot whom pay tbe greatest attention to lonnallties, 
abstention from pork, together with circumclsioii, 
have even become to a certain exiait the critarla of 
Islam. The exaggerated estimation of tbe two pre> 
cepts linda no suppcct in tbe law, for here they are 

vrhleh the mass attaches less importance" (£>v Tsiam, 
Beam xpra, 30; t'vrspr. Grrrhri/len, i, 40a; cf. ivjl, 
377)- In Java circumcbicn b generally eonsldeced ae 
the mremony of reception into Islam and Iherelore 
awsetlmes called tiJelamsAdselom (“rendeting Mus- 
iim"j. Apart from this tmm many other words de- 

aoj^). in Ateheh circumcistoi of infidels only is 
considered ss the ceremony el reception into Islam 
(Snouck Hiugronje, Tie dahehnese, i, 396). 

The importance attached to circoincbtaa appears 
abo from (be liaditioa according to which Uuhtm- 
mad was bom citcuaicited ((bn Sa*d. Tafe^df, Iji, 
64), Id North Africa a cbUdbocnwicb a short foreskin 
b considered as a btessini (Dotitld, AfsrriUecA, Paris 
1905. 3S3I- 

At Mecca, where the rite is called faUr. chUdien 

are circumcised at an age of 3-7 yean, firb without 

(estiviiles, boys with great pomp. On tbe dty pre¬ 

ceding that on which the rite will be perfa-med, the 
boy.wholadad in heavy, costly garments, b paraded 
through the streets on horseback, several (oetraen 
walking on both sides In order to pnvent him from 

falling and 10 Rlteah him by meant a perfumed 

handkerchief. He Is preceded by men with drums 
and dul/t who accompany the ^lAra sung by others. 
Nearest to the boy goes an elderly black hendmaid 
of Ui father's, beermg on her head a btanier bumiag 
with ehatcoal, resin and salt. Tbe second part of 
tbe procession is formed by tbe hoy's poorer coo- 
tides, equally on horseback. Tlu processioa passes 

comes back to Its sUctlng-poiat a little before suoset. 
Tbe female membeis of the family pass the evening 
sritb Ibeir frfenda; the party b enlivened by female 

Next morning. at sunrise, the barber peifonns the 
! operaiion. The loreskln is pressed together by means 
I ol a (hong, the boy lytng on his back, while bis mother 
I tries to divert his atteatim by sweets. A plaster is 
I ap^ied to tbe wound which usually is healed in a 
wMk. The operatson is followed by a bteakfaat for 
I tbe neatest telahves. It it to tw observed that 




























CKS is tbeteiore popularly fell as a purificatory rite. 

Oa Java, ciccumcisiOD of boys is often combiiied 
witli the tja/m- or Aolaman-ceremoDy. On the dif¬ 
ferent desl^atlons of ckcumcision used In this part 
of the ArcUpelsgu, ci. Soouck Hurgronje, VerspfeUU 
Ouciri/Un, iv/i, 206. Tbe age at vbKt) boys are clr- 
cnmcUed varies In tbe different parts of Java; among 
til* conservative populations it is higher (la-is years) 















































































KHITAN — KHITHA 


ttAHM oi Malayans wbo in tbeir couatr/ were not e^raph>’ on tbe topic in C U. Kietfer, A prcpo4 it 

cireuaciaed in (be vaj pracrbed by religioas law la nrconeineii i CMaiil tl tUna U Lagar, in F«^ 

and wbo submit to tbe opeeatioa a second time when Khriflflr WMdai Eiltrs, Wiesbaden 191 fi. 
arriving at Qiidda for tbe pilgrima(e (Snouck Hue- (A. J. WcHsincK] 

sronje, JtfeAba, ii, jia). fitHTAT I*-),o< Hm, tbe various quarters 

(..Children are ciKiancised at ages varying of the aewiy-founded early Islamic towns 

between the ;tb day after birth and the ij th which the Arab-tslamic chiefs laid out (root U-Ml 



A the handkerchief, the buniing of < 
the drums and iu/fa; the recitation oi Hitn 
prayen; pesaibly the displaying of charity and 
laugbterlngof victims may also be viewed in this 

bnolo^U put forward vecious Interpretations 
ha pbnoomenon of ciieumcltlon: at a tragical 
ation meant to prevent phimoay and to help 
idlty; as a religious rite connected with lartiUty 
or rec^bcft into the community; and as a rite of 
passage. Tbe viewpoint expreased by Van Genaep In 
his RiUa is pasiage, Parts 194$. teems to account 
for many of the features of ciRtumcision mentioned 
above. It aeeousts for tbe fact that childien are 
submitted to the operation at ages varying between 


cription of the whole of Syria hy Kurd ^Alt 

£>bfi»g'cpby; Crocketmann, index; Sergio, 
G.4S,i,index; A.Miquel.iagfcgrapiK Itimaitie iti 
stsmis musulyasn*. esp. rJ4 and n. 4. 

(CL.CaiisM) 

SHITAY [see aL,9li(]. 

KUITBA {*.).’'dainand in marriage”, whence 
“betrothal'', i.e. tbe mutnil promise of marriage 
which in certain legal systems can form the tint stage 
of maniage proper (cf. tbespmsaissof ancienlRoman 
law). But li this promise constdered as eDtaUiog an 
obligaticn in Islamic law? In other wunls. does be¬ 
trothal give rise to legal consequences ? 

According to Muslim authraities, the ddtfba does 
not involve a contract, It Is true that it involves an 





Crotha! 























































































































































Diiiiaf til* MMad blit of fbe reiga of ‘Anb 
MnboaiBod <iot}-5t/>fio3-a3}, which perbopa coin¬ 
cided with the dfyinc up of the left brnAch of the 
AmQ Doryi, the capital was txansfanod to Khlwa. 
end it was then (hel the ^jinate of Kh*trazm b«^ 
to be called the khhnste of Kblws. Little is known of , 
the early histcry of this town; archaeologicti temauu ! 
enable us to date Its foundalioa between the 6th and 
6th centuries of the Christian era; it is mentioned by 
the Arab ceograpber al-IsfaUirt in the etb/ioth con- . 
tury. The inhabitants of Kblwa were disUnfui^cd I 
from the other Kb^hresmtans by the fact that they | 
were ^dfi'la rather than I^axiafls, 

The Ulnale was compoaed of vasicus feudal die- 
tiicts IhegUa) somewhat looaciy linked together, and i 
tbelr chiefs (fiditwa) recogniaed the wverelgDty of the | 
Ug» of Khlwa. Tte degree of unity of the ^aate ^ 
depended on the peno^ power of the Mdn; it b . 
relevant. In thb regard, to make special ruention of I 
‘Abd al-Sliizl DabhdOi (^6n (I05s-73fi643-6}1 I 
whose/furoryo/^lM has survived and b available I 
to ua. Afur the conquest of Ma^had by Ana^a, at - 
tba Old of the iith/iTth century, the sovereigns of 
Kblwa took the title of 

The dynaaty of the Ozbegs was followed by that of i 
the Cin^ds, which occupied the throtte of Kblwa ' 
until t8<M, but real power was concentrated b the 
bands of Ae tnai (^bal chief) cf the tribe d the I 
Kungrat Cf-vJ- The iSth century saw an acceleration ! 
In the process of dlsiniegrallon, when to (he effects ' 
of internal strife there were added the fruitless at¬ 
tempts SI conquest made by Peter theCteat in 1717. 
and by Nadir gbih in ir]3/i740, while Invasions by 
Domadsandaltarkatrom the Turcoman Vomute were , 


I jtQstn, the Turccenan chteftaio. who reduced the new 
; sovereigD, Sa'ld ‘Abd AlUh (ipi8-a«) tc the atatns 
• cf a puppet. After an initi^ failure b 19x6. the 
I Soviets welted until T9ra before pcttuig an end to 
the kbinatfl of ^Iwa and on the a6 April spec, the 
People's Republic of Kh'drazm was proclaimed, with 
a govcnunenl of young KM wans. On s September 
spat, thb was replaced by the Sovbt Socialist Re¬ 
public of Kb^amam- controlled hy the Bolsheviks, 
and b November tpre, it became the oifast’ cf 
Kh*araam b the Soviet Socialist Republic of Uabc- 
kistan, with Khlwa as provincial capital (royon); 
between ipi8 and 1914. there was a considerable 
movcfseot of resistance to the Soviets, led by ^u- 
nayd and supported by the deposed AUu. 

The Soviets did nolhbg to assist the development 
of the town. Although it is a centre for ootton-growing 
and has brickworks, dairies and a carpot-weaviog 
industry, modern IQjIwa no longer plays a vital role 
in the economic oc political life of the Uzbek S.S.R. 

Bibtiotraphy : see chat for is*Akazh, 

(W. Barihoud - [M. L. BntuJ) 
SHIYABAM. SHAYKH MtIBAMMAD (1879- 
19Z0), Persian religious scholar and political 
leader. Bom in Kbsmn a. Adharbavdian. the son 
of a mercbanl. Khlvabanl received bis early educa¬ 
tion there and then moved to Dagtpstan In the Cau¬ 
casus, where his father lived. After returning to 
Tabriz, he studied fiU. isruf, and Ptolemaic astron¬ 
omy, and soon became a ifw^tsaul leadbg public 
prayers in two central mosqnea. Respoodhig to the 
Iranian constitutionalists. Kliiyabant joined the 
Social Democratic Party and also became a leadhig 
member of the Adharbavdian Provincial Council 


it between 11)3 and 118411740-70; 



demindi, which bad the result ^ 
reinforoing iba Russian presenn which was already 
sbowliig ItiaU in Cencid A^ The conflict wbktb 
btedee out with Buhbdth and tbe Tutcamans further 
enfeebled the already divided State, and In 1873 tbe 
RiatUns were able to take possession of the entire 
territory without striking a single blow. The peace 
treaty gave them iha right bark of the AmD Daryl 
and made the of JQilwa a vassal of tbe Tsar. 

The Tmeomaoi coelioued thsr strnggle against 
tbe Kblnate and in 1918, the Ijin lalacdiTir (igro- 


agiuemcnt with the Wufhuk al-DaMU which gave 
them contiol the Iranian army, finaoces, and 
fiistoms. Under the iolluBace of KhivhbhrJ and others, 
the treaty war not passed in Parliament. Tbe WuUidk 
aPDawIs then suppressed Khivilbtol's parly and le- 
signed. Khlvabani rose against the government (now 
in the hands of tluiblr al-Davda) and In AptB 1920 
ha declared his province Ahkdlstln ("home of frte- 
I dotn"). Mu^lr al-Dawla appointed Mujphbir al-Sal- 
I lana (Mahdl ifuO Hidsyat) govemot of AjIJiartiay- 
, jliio, and the latter pot an end both to tbe six-month 


18) wna asaasalnatad at tba instigation of Qonayd ' old movement and to i^yahinl’s Bfe. 

















































































































































KHOUJA — KHOUJA LH'ENDl 














































KHODJA ZVBUDI — KH6I 




































































KHOI — KHO^ANI' 


to mets "salt" In Kuidlib, and caruinly u!t-miscs . deiaibc4. Accoidlnt to Filipp Naancov <M« below), 
vestill worked in the uea). InlbeteUdolSlilhpOc I tbis " lowet" vr«s vMble (or a dUtnoce cf so vents 
there ate several Cbrlatian vQlages. ' (over 30 milea). 

Id ancient Uiue, tQi^ acquired conunenial Im- ' NlibSu’s two sons, ‘Alim nod ‘Umar, are tbc teal 
pcrtanca by virtue at ICS location on (be Bllk route. | (oBndenoftheaCateaadcityo(iflK*lHndaswelaur 
laSatawid times, (be proaUnliy o( JSboI to tie Otto- 1 koovi it. The chiooolofy o( these retfis (iria-»33/ 



later was a member of a coalitioti 
of Muslim rulers ol CeotraJ Asia, which applied to 
Ahmad ^kb Uurriuil (q.vj. the ruler af Af^lnisUn, 
(or help ageinst Chua. The aliiance had 00 lurtbec 
resuits, altboujh Ahcnad gj)^ m <7^3 appeared in 
Turhestas at the bead of an army and occupied the 
territory between Khokand and Ti^kend (at tie 
same time an iovasloo of the land of the Kari-i^itgU 
was made from iihohasd, Klaproth, ap. cil., B3I, but 
he bad 6000 to retire again on account of tbe claime 
of his eoterpriies in other diieclloiu. ‘Abd Karim's 
grandson, Nkr Bdta Beg (ptobabl) reigned iiSS-izis/ 
1774-96, ti. L. Zimin in ProlehoU Turk krufia lyut). 
sr^Mhigii, aviU, 10a, and Walidow. sbid.. u, its (.), 
was also nomiiially under Chiuese suzerainty. To the 
early yean of Ihia reign belongs the Journey <rf tbe 
Russian sergeant, Filhip Yefirmov, who was ukec 
pcisoner by the Kligla In 1774 and sold in BnltJtird 
and 1762 returned to Russia vM India and England. 
Aetordlng to his Travttt [F. Yefremov, iirsHttre- 
MMiyr V Buti^ii. JH'Vf. Fsrni w f«dir>, St. 
Petersburg S794. sp I.), Niibuta was alruady entitled 
Kbin "by tie Chinese", was allied with China artd 
at aamlty with Buh^iri. No mentioD it made of 
promioeet buildings m tbe eapitai (tbe Mcdrese MIt 
was built in tie reign of NirbSta);on the olbei band, 
a high pitar lapparently a minaret), said to be over 
a8o feet high in the Datlut-piace m Harglslnla, is 


teigo In ifit (to Nasarov; not eo late as 1I19, as in 
Nalivkin, Rust. oiig. itof.; French Ir, 134L), (he 
town oiTurkislkn with tbe parts of tbe Kirgie steppes 
bclongbg to it was incorporated in tie kingdom of 
JUtokand. ‘Umar ticreupon took tbe title of dn*ir 
aJ-MusJimin, There srere several wars with Bufchiri 
regarding the possession of Uts Tube hi the reigns 
of both ‘Alim and ‘Umar, and the town indeed re¬ 
mained a bone oi contentloa bstween tbe two states 
right down to the Russian conquest. 

‘Umar's domestic pi^icy was quite diifeteat from 
thee ol his predeoetsor, Like maay other CeotraJ 
Asian ruieis, ‘Aiim had made up hi mind to b 
the power of the Ozbeg lamilles and therefore 
rounded bimsell with mercenary troops Iran 
highlanders of KarlUgin, Darwiz and other I 
ITa’rlU-i ijdkniUl. M I.). The war agtlnst 
cobles was, as freqoently eisewbeK, combtasd with a 
war on tie rtfigiotis eUsset, e^edally the dervish 
ordere. Tie biscotiaos 00 (his account daeenbe 'Aliin 
as a godless tyrant (idJimt: 00 tbs other hand they 
praise (be piety and juetoets ol ‘Umar, wbo was put 
on tbe tir^ by ‘Alin's murderari. ‘Umar built tbe 
present chief mosque of t^olfand, which was also 
used as a wadnti a and therdore is known as the 
Uadraat-yi £il<ni‘. ‘Umar was alaofoadofpoelcyand 
wrote poems himself under (be pseudonym {lah&teL 
fii4) of A xrfr: verses by the fibho blmseU, his of*lcl«'« 


sIhII 






































































































became an oblasl undu U> 
Id the 1898 admioUUatii 
bec^e a wed of the 08I 
of 



Berkeley and Los Ang:ele3 i960, 22 
C. R, %Vheelei‘i The nodem hiUory &/ Soviei CeMrAi 
Asia^ Londou i964,iDdeAi T. Sa^chi, The eaetein 
trtie aj Ike Hko^wmi KhAmUe, in Memoirs of Ike 
Research Dept, of the Toyo Bunko, xxiv (Tokyo 
196s),47-1 u;J.-L. Bac(iu8'G(anmKiot, riiriln.iiiw ' 
dtseripiitnBuKharuUit Khokatui oers tSjs, d'apris 
nH docttrnenl ctloiuiK, ia Cakkes du Monde a 
Saowlifw, idU/7 [1972), 192-231; Mma Bala, lA. 
art. Hoband', BSEA, xxi, 338.9. 

(M/. Barthold - (C. K. BosaoRTH]| 
EHOKARS.a powerful hill-tribe inhabitiog 
the Jehltim area in the nortfa-weaC of the un* 
divided Pasjab. The Khokais were a dominant race 
of the province at the time of the iirat Muslim in¬ 
vasion of the Indian sub-coDtinent; tbcii origins are 
as shrouded in mystery as those at aoy other Panjab 
trihe, but that they vroe originally Hindus seems 1 
Itanllv ripen In qnesHon, 1 


the Salt Rrtiige, to which they remained traditionally 
confined (ri. H. A. Rose. The Khokars and the GaK- 
Aian in Ike Punjab Aisiof y, in The Indian A nli^uary, 
xxAvi (1907), 1-9). 

Biblioitapky: lu addition to the works meu- 
tjonedin the tezt.seeC. J. Deozillbbetson, Pnnyeii 
Census Report, Calcutta 1883; H. A. R«e, A 
Cdossary of Ike tribes and easies of Ike Punjab and 
the kl.W.F.P., Lahore 19x1; Bakhahiah Singh 
Nijjai, Punjab under Ike Sullans (rooe-rjad), Qeihi 
1968; and R.C. Majumdar e< riii (edc.), rbebitlory 
and culture of the Indian peeple, vi, Tke Delhi sul- 
tanaji,’Bombay zq 6 o , index. (Addvs Subhah) 
KHOMAYR [see js^vava]. 
imOSIlAW [see kuosrew, ktosraw. Ktsan]. 
SUOSREW BEG, san^gakbeg of Bosnia, was 
boiu in Seres (Macedonia) ca. 883/1480. His mother, 
the princess SeldlQk, was a daughter of Sultan B8ya- 
rlil II rc.i’.l, his I.ither FerbM belri; a Sontli Slav 



































Cati Hmrcfhig, Hirgmi iivel i tijegoto ioia, in ol (be Janiuarin demuded tli« n^Kcmoie 

Clatnik StmaJsittg Uuiijt u Bosni i UtrctiovM. of their tgia by Mmeooe not of fba eorpt. Kbourv 

zziv (Sor&ievo zgze), 9:-S34i i<l*iD. Cati Hiarer posted out of tbaenirrdR'UemfHx to tMCOOM >'<A- 
Begna sparnttua—c Mrislagodilnjici M/egovr Iti a^t 

iUmij* u Ssrajnw, Ssrsfevo 1933; Kazin Sa- lie lUU wu at this tine toing through s oritkal 
banovi^ art. Hiatn-Btg (ffan), in £iiniklo^dv<i period: the dominance of the Janirsailet in intentl 
Ju^lauxje, Zagreb ipte, iv, }»«; Tayyib Oklf. affaire bad reached sew heights with the execution 













































KHOSREW TASHA 










































































































Anatolia at tb« b«(iiiQiii{ of 1537. aod 
Rumelialn June issS. His services duriig hi 


ic land enjoyed clash with Persia. However, hismisbaiidliiig of the af- 
I {iurltidloarebeIlioabyUte{pnoaviiitafarr//vtOtye- 
He was replaced at Cairo by tlw powerful vjsier | tld, while the Fenians Uldng advantage of the situ- 
JOiadtni Sbleynla Paslja, who«e previous ceu years' | aiioii,capture<l Biyeald, EriJjhand BitBs. The Porte 
tenure of the governorship be had eodeavoured to transferred hin, tn rti^gf^v^ Tu-tf^hip nt^r ahTft n ip 
denigrate ia the eyes oi the Porte, evoking in J^adlm Solai <as7/Scpteinta tSzt ^ipoinud inhis place the 
SUleymSo Fa^a a Icnaciotis hatred against him. For 1 lonner Grand Vizier Mehmed Emin Ra’til Pagtia. 
the third lime, Khosraw Pa^a became of , With the outbreak of rebelliOD tn the Moiea. KIks- 

of z:37. and then of i rew Pastia was again appointed ffapudan-f deryd 


I |Rat>l‘ al-Akbir lasSfDecetnbet i8sa) and detailed to 















































































































































































dynasty: 

tiructed from Ihc t«xU ol ihr )li«tory u( the 
and wbich can ba partially t:ruM*cbaclca<l by refaronca 
to Ibe namei pcesarvod in tha Kbotanan taxtt; u cat- 
Uin number contaioad la (he latUr cannot b« placed 
with cOTtainty bt tbit Ibt; iheae arei ViiantMian, 
Vi^irtt, ViUvikeam and ViJ^sagrama. On Che other 
ba^, there ue aocne that can be dated, la partietilar 
the last kiap «{ the dynasty: Vijaaanibhhava lyia- 
96S}, VlSainra (967-977) and Vi^danna (978-963) 
(Gerceaberg, op. cil., la). It vaa ahortly alterwards 
that the kingdom of i£botaa waa coaqecred by rc- 
ceatly-converlcd Muallm Turks; the kingdom o< Kho- 
tan was heacefonraid to be one of the coUectwn ol 
Turltiab statea la the region which constituted Turiw 

Tbe towa of Khotan. unUke Khybdiai and Uie 
oortlieni part ol tbe Tarim basin, ia not mentioned by 
the IfuMti of-'diaai In tbe descriptloi of tbe Tutkisb 
ttibea I { 13. P-96) in tbe aacUon cd tbe Ya^mS of 
eastern Turkesian, but in that of China (($, p.Sj). 
Ai the tfudiidaf-MIdM dates from the year 373/969-3, 
it may be aupposed that fai about the year 960, when 
, was alive, JQjolan and its teentory 




place, 

between the- two rulers, fcovint to the K!i'Jr.izni-Si«lh 
(he territory to the east oi the Syr-Daryii os far as 
the heights of Kjshghar and of Khotan (Barthold, 
Tur/tetlan*, 336-7) I alter his snccessioa to tbe throne, 
KUclug, who bad married the daughter at tbe GSr- 
Khfco. a Buddhist fanatic, undertook a fierce pcrsecu- 
lion ol Islam In the regions under his authority, 
particularl/ in ,)Oiataii, after his agreemcot with tbe 
Kh^hrarm-Shihs [g,r.]. .According to ^uwaynl (tr. 
BoyJc, 63-6, 70-3), KuClug persecuted tbe hlusiims 
crudly and crucilied ihe limm 'AW al-Dla Khotanl 

Haydar Mlrrl (e.u.}. nothing more was komm of this 
osattyr; even bis tomb was uoknowa (ro*rlhS-t 
RojhlJi, tr. B, D. Itoss, 228, nnd ch. slU). Tlius there 
was ISO indigenous bislmkal tradition at ^oUn. or 
U there uras, Ihe tests have been lost. Arabic and 
Persian geographical Uterature provides us with cmly 
Ihe most meagre of informatioD: the real situation is 
misrepresented by aJ-S 3 (S*aaI if. itph) and by Yilftlt. 
who followed al-Sam‘anl in his own writing (li, 403). 

Under tbe re^n of Ogedey, DJirwaynl (tr Boyle, 
' reports that "the lands between the bauks o( 





















































KHOTAW — KHOTIN 




pouMfiicns ot AH grandfithfr Cai^atay, but Barab 
was compelled in hi< turn to subinit to Ksydu, e>-ancl- 
ton ol Ofedey, who sou|ht to recoaatttnte the terri¬ 
tory given to him by Cingte tCbin. {Barthold, re Kar- 
ienwrws, 184-6). l-lnally, a more er tea stable etiul- 
llbriom was establltiitd between KubUay and Kaydu, 
so much so that according tna pasaageol Marco Polo 
led. Yule-Cordler, I. itS; ed. ilainbis. Paris 19;}. 62- 
it in llie tiTos Khoiaii uas under 
Emperor ei( China, while Yarkand 


' eoMing to 1C and P. Sykes. nroiigAdaMr and mss 
ofCMrojAna. London 1920.216, the population was 

Biblietrapky : In additioa to norks cited In 
the article, see especially F.. Brctsdifietder, Mtiiat- 
Mi fatanktt, ll, 47(f.. 24611.; M. Hartmaan, 


completed by numerous works In Chinese. 

(L. Hahbis) 

KHfiTiM (in Otioiiiuii Tiirkisli usage i^tln; in 
modem Turkirii and in Romanian, Hotln; Polish 
Choezim and variants; German Hwthyn (ijthlcea- 
lory), Cbotlm, Chotin, Chotezyn, etc.; Italian (i8tb/ 
eeotiicy) Cucino; and other forms); a fortress and 


















































1923 after fteeJng tbe island of al-Babrayn in (ear of 
British reprisal following clashes with §1)11 dements. 
*TsS b. Ahmad al*Dawsar(is generalTy regarded as tbe 
first settler of al'jQtubar. Other tnbesmeo who landed 
at nearby al-Dammim a tew weeks earlier tnbte- 
queetly moved to al- Khubar- (>ra<<iinest among the 
early inhabitants were Muhammad b. Ras^d and 
his brother ^sh| ^tisayn Bd £ara^, Khhiid b. MIbar 
and his brother Nisir, Sa*d b. Muhammad and $iiih 
b. ^um^a (author's father). Ihe settlers built huts 
of palm (tO^l along the sea ahoce. For two decades 
the vfSage depended cd anan^scak pearling and 










































































KHUBAYB— KHUBZ 


the enemy cooU net mch It and It 
sway by a deluge of rain. Aocord 
-—.however, Muhammad received 



. cctli/syth eeotury .. .. 
preached the superiority oi Jesus to the 
Prophet Muhammad. The term derives from Fenian : 

“good, virtuous'', and mtsti — .Vesaiah". Some 
deaeription oi their tenets Is to be found la Paul . 
Ryeaut’s Tie prtsenl $tale of Uu OilomtM Empirt. 
London zdStg, say. Rycaut attributes to the l^Ob- | 

neslhisabelieiin Jesusaa''Codand Bedeemo-of tbs i 

World*', and says that it is “prmdpally maititaintd ' 
•moagst the gallants o( the Sna^io”. Although ad> 
berauce to Uw doctrine was liable to bring death, 
end its iollotren fxxnjDonly practised secrecy, they 
mi^t be recognised by the white turbans they wore. 


ol the finest quality which they cooked in an oven 
(iaaieilr), did not cat It regularly. They used to crum¬ 
ble it. however, to make a bcotb [{iar&il which the 
Prophet (daced above all other foods (al-Bujtblrf, 
and It la known that, according 
to the traditiOR. H^iihn [g-v-1 owes bis name to the 
lact that hecruDibled Ifto^sma) bread to make broth; 
this economical dish was highly thought oi for a long 
period after Islam, 

The conquest of several nations which produced 
com In abundance Increased hi the various classes of 
society, and In varying degrees, the eonsumptiaQ ef 

































KHUBZ 








































































































DaUrt, wrilten in 575 /ij8o, menUoas _ 

Warn. yviUMarf-4 ^aUn, tiiMyagin-i ^aUa and 
Ikmldwon/t-i waU^'am amooc (be tonns addresa 
aaxtrStd to tiwiulian(ed. Adoait Eni, Ankara igfir, 
'}> IJ)- also inciudn AJuilsiafii amoai ibe titles 
ot the iMilr {ibid-, l6). 

Tbe terms HudirmU-i a'fJm, ii*ddyatd’i-i "dl*" 
md simUar combinations are oonimon in DiaU*irid. 
Ak ktoyunlt and l^ari (iofusla doeumenta. Tbe de> 
rivativa tana Hudiwandaiif iscotsintn asaDboncrl- 
lle for EMStes and commanders under tbe SaljC&ks of 
RQm lA. Z. V. Togan, Ummitf Kirk larMat firil. 


0 hi] SOD Murid as a sanUtk (Nayirt, i^isan- 
aanii, ed. F. Taeschner, leiptig tpjt, ‘Ajbtb- 
p^ta'Sidc, TaMU, latanbtd i9aSi 4i)* However, 
tbcte is no record in tbe contemponrT aounes that 
Ibb name was used dtirm; the rden cii Murid I {cf. 
KBtib Celebi.SiaJn-nsmd. letanbul itej/t 7}a, bji). 
At tbit early period. Bursa was tbe capital of the 
Otunuan kader, bimtell tailed the <aiir-i MMr, and 
the province was therefore called after him bag 
un^scif (see K. Inahak, Bnne fthyi tidBerindt 
Fata SkIUh Uthmed'tn /ermanlm, in Bdkun, liv. 

















































BtHUDAWEKDIGAR— KHUn;AND(A) 



























































































*l.-KHUl>.|A>'D* — KHIUM 47 


•ltd lB«e. 7 }* 13' B; U is *bo knovn ss EUuza (sc. 
Rswda). It is 14 iniSes trom Awtao^bid sad & Inini 


mesoi ot armiUiry spbcns and oitiu instrumsals 
■l-mayl, «>]. Tbe Ilnal reiijli of ibis work was 
Ui« compUUg ol »l-Zl^ a^/aUrl. An incnnipiels copy 
lo Pcnlnn of a lidl. pcevrvcd in Ui« Majlis Ubiary 
in Tabrao (ms, iBi) mar be based on al-JQiuiilandl's 
obseryatlnns; the period of the tables of average 
moverneiits is 600 ol the Yazdagixdl eta, sc. abciit 
two centuries alter al-lU|udjaiull's death (see K. S. 
Kennedy, A survey of IsUmie ourouonicixt uiles, in 
Tram. Amer, Philos. Soe.. NS., tlvi (I9}6J. >t3. hio. 
40 ). 

BithogropJiy: In addition to works cited in 
tba article, see Suter, draiheuuUib'r, 74; Brockel- 
<bann,SI,3}ciSezgin,CA5, V, j07-g;P. Kunitisch. 
pihrit al m4iHI>/AI ol-mufoavaea iil|s. ai-'a/dmi 
al'/a/sh, oi'lau^im, oi-eiijiii, Cairo n.d. 5; Sarton, 
JuSreAuclian, i, (gy ti Savim Tekeli, al-JOiiijaitdi, 
inPuiiotiaryefSeUnli/uBiography.riUNov'Voek , 
1973). 33a-4i J, Samtd, EsIuAios sobre Abu Hojr j 
tlaufSrt. MIT 3. ‘irdg, Barcelona 19(9, 31, 89-93; 

A. U Sidiflot, J.r I« iwinimcBts at/fcee- 

•Mfsar dee Arabts, in M4m. de VAeoA. ies laser, ti 

B. L., i, (1884), rot 'S; 0. Sckirmei, Arabischs Be- 
Uimmimetu Art Seki^e 4er £Ui>etA, in SBPM5 
Blit; tviii (t9t8], 43-8* (esp. 43 6, 63-791; B. Wie 
dtsaoa, Vb^ den SexIoiU des tU'Ckogeudt, in Arekiu ' 
/Hr Gaekiciie da A'alursiisoucAa^st, ii (i9t9), 
I4(-3Z; idem, .It-uncasa SehnfX iber eia von itui 
entmeMiBtabatklnnssinsIrumefd.mAO.viigiC). : 
8i'i67, J. Frank, Ober swi nsSronomioeke arobiseke 
Jiutnrsenu, in Zedukrifl Jia Inslrumentaskunde, 
xU (Ipril, ]93-2ao; A. Sayili, The obsertalory in 
Islosu, Ankara 1560,118-21.196-9. 277. 283. 

(J.SaMSd) . 

SHUEJIStAn. a small town or village ol * 
mediaeval Islamic BitUigliis [f-tt], lying lo the ^ 
northeast of HardS in modern Al^dnisldn, and des¬ 
cribed by the mediaeval geographers as bciog inoun- ; 


* DawiatkbAd Cg-rv.], at^ a parbcularly holy spot for 
j Deccaai Uuslims, since it contains the tocobs ol 
, serccal Muslim saints and great men, including the 
Nii 4 in-Sieb 1 minister Malik‘.\nbar Ig.c,]; Ni;8m al- 
I Mulk Asal (Ijlb, ioundet ol Haydaiabgd state [f.r.]; 

I and above all, of the Mu^al Hinperor Awraiigalb 
I (g.i-.], vbodiedat Abmadnaaariii T>bu 'l-l^a^a 1118/ 
Match 1707 and was buried at the rearda or shrine of 
Sbaylitl Zayn al-Hakk, and of his son A’sam Sidh. 

I .Alter Atnangtib's burial, the place was called Ebul- 
' dabdd, ihemonarch’s posthumous name bang ^ttAI- 
nabom "He whose abode h eternity" (see Ctmbridte 

Biblioginpky: 6iiwt<rr of A utantabtd Zhslria, 
Bombay 18641 Imperial gmeUer of tnduP, tv, 283; 
Murray's Handbook la India. Pakislan, Burma and 
Ceylon", London 1968, S9-6i. 

<C. E. BoswoitTH) 

EUL;L< ;se« taUk], 

&11ULE (see AUgiAsi]. 

KHCJLM. a town ol northern AlgbinUlla 
lying in the lowland region lo the south ol the upper 
Oxus at an altitude ol 1,400 It./ejo m. and in lat. 
30"42'N. and long. 67*4t' B.ill U situated some 30 
miies/yokiD. to the east of modem Mae8r 1 gJierlt 
and, according to the mediaeval lalamic geographers, 
rivo icurfksfus or to Jarsakki to the east of Baljcij 
[4.n.J. It further lies os the Khulm River which flows 
down a uairow valley from the Hindu Kuilj past the 
town ol Haybah and then Khulm itself until it peters 
out short of the Osus. It is possible tbal this river 
is the ArUmlsof the Creek geograptms. 

The mediaeval geographers describe K)]Ulm as the 
centre of a nourishing agricultural districl, wilh Ills- 

Udfa^ or land-tax was levied on the extent ol 






































dicbami p«t annum (Iba Khiirradidhhih. jS, cf. , 
Mafquart> £f(Vi£iAf, 2x8}; and in the fighllnf around | 
Khulm in the latex jrd/stb canlniy between the I 
$ail8xid3 and other contendere ior power in KburA- | 
aJn, the condottiari Ahmad b. ‘AM Allifa al-J^udii. I 
ttanl [SCO tenj^iSTAx] in a6S}88i-> dafoated ‘Amr I 
b. Lay^’s ally Abd Talba Manjitr b. ghnxkab neat I 
the town (Ibn al-Athir, vii, 2o;|. Culturally, } 2 iulni ' 
was of sufiicknt note to produoe, according to Sam- i 
'fini, dnaab, v, x8o-y, a vrcll-known poet, Ka'b bi 
mml legal and tbcoli^cel acbolara. 1 
of Kbulm under the ruleoi the antoaa- i 
. other dynasties of eastern Iran like I 
llmCrids, but it was clearly vritbin I 
bat the Tutkieisation of tbm lands I 


tmULT, the cinasical ionn of the oam. of a tribe 
of north wealern Hotocco ptonoonced iftio; (but 
ethnic, iQinlll}. The name iaio Nvrtb Africa 
with ^e invaaiona of the Band Hilfi in the yth/zxth 
century, and formed part of the "mixed" Arab people 
known as tba mugbtm; according to Ibn KhaldOn 
and other taialoriaita, the JQilol allegedly belonged to 
the Benu 'l-Muntafik- The ^uibarn spread through¬ 
out the centra] Ma|||(ib, settled there and took part 
in all the wars which desolated Baibary. After the 
Almohad conquest, they vainly tried to rebel, and 
not long afterwards, the Band Cbfniya [see tax 
^ANtta} had little trouble in engaging them as their 
auxiliaries alter the capture of Bougie [see biiuAya]. 
The Almoliad caliph al-Mansur, once victoiious over 
his ettemies, punished their allies and accordingly 





































KHl'l.T KHl’Xl.lRAWAVH 


d«p*n<l*in under the eover of waging holy war. Maw- 
lay Isoia'il and his suocessors, alter first reducing 
(hem tosubaussioQ, deprived the Khlot of their aUtua 
as a muMian tribe and favoured the establishment in 
their region of heterogeneous elements, the THV and 
Badawa groups, who inevitably afflicted and reduced 
the power of the former occupants of the land. 

£iM(«gr>^ily: Michaux-Dellmre and Salmon 
have provided the most complete informstlon 
about the habiut, ethn^aphy, admmistralive 
ccgaoisation.politi^ position and the splits among 
the Khl ot in their article Trsher isfeiae it la vallii 
dH£eUmr.ia,f3f, iT-vi<i»o}-7). (A.Cova) 
SUUMABAWAYH >. Ahha»i.TOlAr. second 
TQIQnid ruler of Egypt and SyrU. He was born 
inSamarriin tso/Sds and, alter the abortive rebellion 
ot his brother *Abbds (g.t. in Suppl.] against Ahmad 
b. TAIftn [«.e.). was designated heir-appaceat as 
early as shtfJSc. In an unprecedented act in the 


though with Inferior forcea, Iba Kueddf^, who sub- 
mltlcd tobimand brought areas as far east as Bairho 
(Grabar, ff) under Ifliumiuawayh's conUoL The 
QJaztra became part of the Tflidiud lands when its 
governor Ibn Abi 'l-SStU sobght Khumarawavh's 
protection. On jQiumarawayh's own Initiative, Yaa- 
min cd Tamils linally accepted TtUbnid sovereignty 
over aileia. 

In Ra41sb 273/Uecefliber SS6 al-Mowaila^ and 
J^umlrswayh eventually came to terma. Khumira- 
wayb discontinued the public slandering of al-Muwaf- 
iak in the sermoiis of Egypt and formally acknow¬ 
ledged ‘Abblsid sovereignty. In cecum he was granted 
the 4 a jur* governorship of both Egypt and the lands 
of Syria (al-gbahnlt) for thirty years for himself and 
his progeny (urvhfuhd). Thus not only his own succes- 
I sioji, but also the dignity of his family, were recog- 
I nised by the caliph. The time limit imposed, however, 
, dearly shows that the caliph regarded the Tdlhnid 


























































KHI'MJRAWAYH — KHITIAYR 


It”. Wtwn JS^uminwayli wis murdered id 
tb« tieasory wat empty, All (be wulUi Ibn T4I&D bed 
emaeeed bed been tquandertd within a few yean. In 
Khumiievitvh't rule the dt'idr'e votth tenh to one 
third of iU former value (Hauan, 343). Under JQtu 
mhrawsyh'e >eu Qityyi nod Hhriin who succeeded 

demise ol the ‘TfUdnld state wee still further acceler¬ 
ated. In aps/yo; 'Abbhsld troops sacked Ibn 'fhlitn's 
sew city of al-I^atd’i‘ and tnou|hl baek for thirty 
yean direct ‘AbM^ rule to Egypt. 

]2}«stiawayh's military prowees was notable. 
After the diaasler of el Tawlhln he showed strategic 

have IdUcd the rebcUbus Sahl al-Aysar with bis own 
bands. >Ie could rely on the mulU-racial army ol Ills 
lather, composed maisly of Tukish, Creek and Suda 
aeie military slaves and some, maiuly Gredr, mer 
ccnaiies; be strengthened its force with numscous 
Iresh soldien trom Turkestan. Yet m contrast to his 
lather, he lacked undisputed aatberity over the nUi- 
lary. He tried to compensate foe this with ovoiy- 
genercHu special dlstributiaiis that further uixler- 


I PEtypU jUurulinone dlafiniu IX* siich 
I Pans ap33, 107-33 aad paasim; 0. Grabar, Tki 
I Cosnags 0/ Ih* TtUuniia, Kew York 1937, yy-Tdi 
Raiaei Glagow, Dor Katiftl J*a »l-Uu*ta^ UlUk 
(dpa-por), Diss. phil. Bonn ig&t, 22-3, 61-7, 70-3. 

<U. Hsarmanii) 

BBUMAYB (pronounced locally J^mlr, la French 
Krouiuir), as demeut of the population which 
has given its name to a mountainous massif 
' estending along the norih-west llltoral of 
Tunisia. Tlis Qiebel IChuitr. or Ktoutuicis, forms 
part of the admiuistrallve district ol Dienouba, 
which covers an area ol 3,000 square km. mid has a 
population oi *33,000,01 whom 203,000 are peasants 
(census of May 1966). 

The massif ol the Jfil|tmayr, a Tunisian calension 

sandstone flexures rumungalongasoulh-west-north- 
east axis. The two extremities ol the tnesail, separated 
by the culUveled limeslOBe depiessloa of Qljazwlln, 
pcescDt palpable dilferencei la spite of the overall 
unity. The western Kroumxie has Us highest point 
at Djebel Choira in an altitude of 1.202 m., and the 



of lefnge and of resistance, eecaping almost com 
pklely the power of the Tuniaisn suthoriUet, 

The jSiumayc had cordial and profitable relatioas 
with the colony of Genoese fiabennen established 
since 947/1340 on a rocky island of 40 hectares in 
area separated from Tabatka bys channel 30a metres 
wide. They were acutely affected when this i^ands 
was unexpectedly attacked and forcibly recovered by 


















































































































KHIMAYR — KHlTMBARAlJjl 























































































KHUNDJI 


M’adli ‘Ubajid AJIlb Atirlr [f.*.]. wt» Aid dorni- 
nitcd nliglous and poUlical life In Transoxania in 
tA« secood Aalf of the 9lb/ijth century. At the same 
time, iSiun^I llercely opposed any exceu and abuse 
in mystieiun, particulaily the doctrine that man can 
ac^ire dtvine attributes through/nnd'. For him, 
such exaggerated m’rstlciam waa as much trjiiUif, 
apoctaty, at the pemicloat cAuIvnne ol S^lb laniiSi 
I. paramount concern Hi all hla writlfigs is 

the protection of the revealed s^ari^e from any in* 
Iriniementa. In his sharp differentiation between 
types of mysticism, one it tetnlnded of ibn Khaldun’s 
^i/’i’ef'al’tf iU(eJi^ihaf.>M<d’>f;an influence from 
lbs KbtMun os JQiuodll cennot be ruled out. Khtm- 
djl also sevcriy attacked (he semspt(en religious 
practices ef tbs nomadic U^eks, such at the instrtu- 
tlosellsed pilgrimage t« the tombs of local sainta; 
bosrerer, he does not teem to hare been very succes- 
lU with these admoolthma. 

It was from tbe wd-ksown hlamlOk hi 
pher and polyhisloiUB al-Salihawt [p.o.] iha 


sible) tatn'M. A Aunilred years later, (he KgiJI 
NSr Allih SjiiKhtarl (d. totp/ieio), a victim of Qa. 
hlngtr's anli-^l'i religiout policy, again mote a ie> 
futatkin cd KJiuii^'s treatise. i^un£l('s book hat 
bad a lasting influence on Shn.SunnI polemics in the 
Arab lands, even in tbe loth century. tOiandit. who 
himself held tbe cAl af-ba)/in high esteem asd wrote 
poems in praise of (be twelve ixidiet (see ths text in 
Muhammad .\mln J^un^I, fa^l AlUh b. KSibiUn 
Kkimdfl. in Foriaeg-i /fdn-taetfn, Iv (jyysfipjd), 
178 9) and, on the occasion of a pilgrimage to Uai|]> 
h^ in tbe company of .^ayb&nl Khln of Ihe 
eighth Tmam ^AIT Rida (seo Khundll Mikmin-nAma- 
yi 8a^rg, ed. MenQdhr Suthda, Tehran tjstyrgda, 
336'8), accused the Ilhng*‘.\^^ri tboologians of 
placiog more emphasis on Ihe slander asd cnrslng 
of the FrofAeC's Compaaions, and thea^ytieye Abb 
Baht and ‘Umar in particular, than on the due venet' 



















































KHUNDJI— KHUKASAN 


ku/fir at origin/. He eipaHitet an the apocrj^hal | Che possession ol Khurisin. His fsim lived on 
»l HklQ}, both in the *fi«»k!>i-<idiwi (93'to;] I least In Central Asia; the locreatin; isolatlcn 



. h i* oomadic end . ._ 

Islanic. gives the piesciiptions and lege! ' 

interpretations both according le the ijenafi mn^kat I 
oi tic Turltish Usbeks end his own, Persian, ^in‘1 I 
ma^kat. He cucfuiiy juxtaposes lengthy passages I 
oa the legal aorms, with niifnccous quotations from | 
the kaJI/t and the caaouicai teztbooha, with highiy | 
malifltic and sober opinions on the present state oi 
aifairs. This can ba observed in his treatment oi 
laxatloD; he appeaca to equate certain aspects of d,e ' 
eanonkal aaUidulles with the ptesailing Mongol 
famgiJ-iinposts, Even more slgniiicert Is his chapter 
on the . He took bis lesson iiom the cataatrophe 
oi Marw. No longer does he call for diiiaJ against 
the $sfawids at all costs, lest the blood of innocen I 
svbjecia oi Ismi*!! be shed, ile even concedes (and 
thereby joins the mainstream ol traditional Sunni 
polemics) that the Twdvet ghH doctrine does allow 
lor Ihe observance of the piecepts oi the ^rl‘a, 
such as legal matria^ contracts, the call to priyer 
etc. We do cot know to what degree Khun^I's en¬ 
lightened doctrines were taken up by ‘Ubayd Alllh, 
an energetk and pious ruler, who de^le the hitter 
polemics on both side*, k^t religious Issues largely 


li raising sheep with 
a transbomance system, agriculture on torracca, and 
handlcrsits (especially leather week), 

Khunral is a purely vernacular language, and the 
Khunxals use Avar as their tint Itiecary and second 
spoken (somethDes first) tanguage, having Avar as 
the lauguage in primary educalioo. Russian is the 
second liteiary language. They ara in fact being cul¬ 
turally and tiogulstically assimilated by tbs Avan, 
flihitograpty; A. Beanigaen and ti. C d'En- 
caosse, Ifiu tkptMi^iu sovttfigus nusidaasiu: It 
Datkalaa, aperfu lUinopapliigiu, la R£i, ulil 
(1&351.7-Jd: Cdger, HaJasi-Kun, Kuipers, Meages, 
Peoples and languages 0/ On Caucosiu, The Hague 
<95$: B. Ciende, Sputk ntuotbuOly SSSK, in 
Reuo/yufsit ■ Hd/iMuarHesti, iv Itqjd), 74-gj; 
A'arodl Dagestaaa, Moscow 19J5; Alaradl jcaukata, 
Moscow 1963, i; S. A. Tokarev, E/nogfo/iya narodov 
SSSR, Moscow tpsS. (R-Wixuau) 

KUL-'RASAN, today ths norlh-eastcrrimost usian 
» province oi Persia, with its administrative capital 
ai Maytihad [g.t.j. But In pre-lslamic and early 
Islnouc timer, the term '' Khurisiii*' frequently had 
a much wider denotation, covering also porU oi what 


























































JS KHfUASAN 

Central Asia and Al^anistin; early | Ai the reign ol RidS Shah Pahlani. Nevertheless, 
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khcrAsSn 


Islunlc world, iocludint to tgTpl and tlie HaiJifb- I w*’’, Ibo Knodnt, comnenu on in* recrudoictnce of 
Above na, ISiurisan dsrtvetl mtxh advtnra(e Irom I securian strife and the aetlvltS<s of the para-miliUry 
tha transit trade In rurklsli slaves, whbh were a groups la the tcira—but itablller returned 



Channe- 
ot J2int- . 

sawid officials and asetiesol disanuous famines made 
the Sultlns* rule tHete unpopular. Hence KljJilpfli 
and the other towns were not averse during the period | 
4a8-]l/t037-5a [rom surrendetiof to the iiwoming ' 
Oghus nomads led bf the Saljjfllf famil/i and the > 
Saljlflh victor]' at Dandinfcia [g.r. to SvpphJ in eji/ | 
1040 sealed the felt of Q^asitawid rule ever those I 
parts oi greater Khurtoto to the west of Beda khsh fa 1 
and the central AlgJjitit mountain massif. I 

Under (be Saldlfik Sulthns, Khurtsto was an im- 
poTtant proTiisce of thdr empire, even though the 
louodei ToArfl Beg soon moved bis capital west¬ 
wards froDi Kl^SpOr to iUr and I;{eh&n, Kturastn 
and the east wor millil.')' raled by brotlior 

£adirt Beg Diwbd, whoM aoa and graodeon Alp 
Arslan and Ualik ^ifa were to raise the Sal4i<lk 
empire to Its apcfee. In genenl, firm rule brought 
peace to the towns of lOiurhsia. This wu temponrily 
ended In the uncorUin years after Malik g^bb's death 
in 485/1091—the local historian of Baybalf or Ssbaa- 


destmotlon o( aettleoients, the increasad proportion 
of Tixkisb and Mongol nomads in the provbee ac¬ 
centuated the existing trend from Sal^fUf times to¬ 
wards pastocalisalion and the decline of agaenlture; 
moreover, the arbitrary Mongol system d taration 
bore especially heavily on cultivators and landholders, 
accotdkg to I. P- Pelrushcvsky, in Canib. kisi. ej 
Iran, v, eh. b. Certainly, IQiuttihn sever recovered 
its cultural and intelleclual positloa within Persia 
as a wholei the II- Khiruds mad* their centre la 
westers Persia, and QjlbU, Adharbay^ln and ‘Irik 
became the foci of political activity and artistic and 
literary lUe. Tie towns cl Khucisin continued to 
suffer from the warfart between the ll-Khinfds and 
the CagjjaUyida, nod a place like HarSt only becime 
a major centre with the floremcoce of the Ttmhrids 
in the pth/isth century. 

Alter the death of the Il-K^inkl Abd Sa'ld In 73O/ 
tJhfi varieui local dynaslres anxe in Penia, In¬ 
cluding in Khufisin the Karts or Kurts and the 
Sarbadlilds [gg-uj. The Karts arose in Harit duriog 
(be yth/Tgth century, and successive ttilss with the 
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tloiiie successor to SAIrlzI. He proved to be a re- 
sourceiul teacher, lecturing dally belnre more titan 
1,000 students ol ufiil al-iiik and producing as I 
graduates ol his courses some ito aa^ifatids (MabcU 
al-MOsawl, dMan aJ-imdl'a, I, Na|l|a( 39U, I47-S). I 
He established, three religious (t&id.. 14S) and tome I 
modem schods in ‘Ird^ ('Abd AlUb al-F*yyddi I 
fkaara al^^tri^yya Ahavhfd reea rpro, BagljdSd ' 
1967, gaff). Since 1006 Khurasinl's iijune bat been as¬ 
sociated wltb the Persian Coostilutional Revolulioti 
as one of its uoat mlluential etipporters. He and 
two other mii^lakuli, Tibtinl and MlaandarinI, 
issued nuineroiis ftiaSs sod manilestce, sen) ratay 
telegrams, wrote many letters to responsible authori¬ 
ties inf’ertiaandTiukey, and orgaoiMd Iwo uprisings. 


iittercessimt of ' 
under whose presstires tbe StlU had to promise the 
re-establishment of the Persian csmstltution; Khura- 
slnl only insisted upon the deposition of the gl^h 
and tbe deetaralion of a genuine coostituUmal regime 
(Hein, Why did tJu ^UUmS* l>artuipdU itt bir Pirsian 
Jifrolution «/jpo,5-rpoy^, in IFf, xvli 

[1976-7)- 

Bibli»trfpky:{iu additioc to the sources given 
above): Hubammad idin al-EXit, UeVi’if al-rUiSl, 
i, Na^af 196s; Abmad Kasravi, FAriU-i Ai^'doA- 
tiia-yi J^t/iay 4 idii, Tehran >9341 Mubammad 
Hiilaa el-IsUm Kinnird, TdrlAA-i friddri-ys irdni- 
} 4 k, i-ii, Tehran 1933, >970; Mubammad ‘AH 
■Mudarris, Xe7^naf a/-a^, i, Tabrfs S967; Mahdi 
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caliph al-Man>Qr bad to Ksd his son al-Mahdl lo 
Rayt' to racovet Ahh Muslim's pioporiy (tbu at- 
Allitr. 1 . jSj; Jbn al-FaiUi, 313, 314). Ktutshld re- 
Ita^ to send bis son as a hosta^, but had lo pay a 
beaviet ulbuie, at ibe level paid to the Sasanlds (Ihn 
Isfaadtyir, itl). 

Tbls subiQlsskn did not last lone, since be look 
ad vanlage or the rebelUoa erf 'Abd aJ-Djabblr b. 'Abd 
al-Sabniai, govensor irf Mutbsiu, to cut trff Uibute 
in 141/738 (Ibo af-Fablh, 309-10; Bal^i, iv, 380). 
This timr. the caHpb decided to {Inisb cnce and foe 
all with bis vassal's iusuboedination and to laoex 


publisiied shortly by R. Curie], 

MMeilles of the Bibl. Nat. In Paris]. 

Biilietiapiy: In addition tolhe Arabiccbioa- 
iclen (BaibtUlurl. Fullii ai-txUrfa; (ba al-A{^lr; 
Ibn al-FaVlb; Ibn hlutayba; Tobaci, etc.] and the 
Persian ones (Bal'anil; Ibn Icfaudiyir, rf a obe>dgrrf 
IrnmlalioH a/ Ihf Hislory «/ r«6ar<r<rf*i, by E. G. 
Browne, Leiden spas; Kitdni al-mulk, 

Mima, ed. and l-'t. tr. Ch. SeheJer ad. and Eng. ti. 
H. I>ark«; ?aklr aJ-Dio, TS’riik-i T»tarUtdn..., 
ad. B. Dm, St. Petei^ucg 1830), the ioUowiog 
ibould be consulted: Morquart, frdniokr ,,, ; 


































issiunad tbe govemoT'Cencral, C. G. 

[Geaua! Gardm). a Diitlah subiect in Uk I 
kbcdivU tervke. Tti« toirn, which bad been under | 
don sle{< fiam October ifiSe, fell to tbe Uabdl on j 
26 January lUs, Goedoci bdng anoc; Ibe sUIn, 1 
Dniint tbe Uabdltt period, tbe capital was (raas- I 
feired to Otadunnan (Umm Durmani, on the lelt | 
bank cd the Nile below the cmQuence. aod Khartum 
vat abandoned, apart from tbe dockyard (af-tarsdiul, 
where tbe steamera ol tic Mahdist state were main* 
lained, and tie gardens, wbicb iKcaine a source of 
revenue. Alter tie defeat of tie iSialUa 'Abd Allah 
b. Mubanusad Cf.v.) at Katarl In September itpS by 
Anglo-Egypttas forces, the restoration of Khartum 
was began by Kilcbeoer, tbe icriit and gosernoi- 
general. Allbough again tbs odminisUatlve centre 
and the principal place of residence for Europeans, 
Kbaitum did not equal Omdurman In extent or popu¬ 
lation during the CoDdomlnium (i$99-i9S5l. Together 
with Omdunnan and Khartum North it forms a 
coambation known as "the Three Towns" ial-UuJun 
or-OaUrjl. 

Biiliotrathy • K. M. Buboui, Tht rtpuilie 
ef llu SwfuH, London i9$i: Kicbard Hill, £iTpf 
i* tiK Sudan, rdao-rddr, London ipsp: F. U. Holt. 
TU Makdia nur in Iht Sudan. rSSi-rdpr>. Oaford 
1970. (P. M.HOLT) 

BUCSYAN-MCRyAN, s group of lalands in 
the bay of tbe same name oa the south coast of 
Arabia, tying along latitude i/30'N belweea 
longlttdes j}* }o' and 56* 30' E. Tbe ialaiidf. princi¬ 
pally of gtanile and Umeslone fonnalioo, are the 
peaks oi a submarine ridge. From west to east they 
are HSaAlyya. Sawdl. HaJIlniyyt. Kataaart aod 
Cjubayla. Hallinlyya is both the latgest (about S 
milei long and 33 in circuistereneel and tbe only 
iobabited island of the group. At Us centre It rites 


guano liom HasUtlyya and . 
where the seabirds clown tbe centuries had left rich 
deports. The guano was used as agricultural ftKliliser, 
apeclally in tie cultivation ol tobacco. 

Tie Portuguese were the lint Europeans in mod- 
etn times to record the existence of the Khflrvac- 
Mflryin Islands, Alfonso d’Albuquerque discovered 
them In 2}03, and they appear there^ter in Portu¬ 
guese sources as the Curia-Vfuria lalands, with Bhai- 
klyya as Asquif, SawdS is Sodid and Kstaawt as Ro- 
dondo. Kawiilm (f.v.] Inai Re's al-i<t|ayma des¬ 
cended upon tbe lalands in i9it, possibly with lie 
intention of using them at a base for attacks upon 
ship^ng. The local liihab!ta.-ils were driven or carried 
off and the Islands remained unp^iulsted for several 
years afterwards. Sometime before or, oxire probably, 
altar tils incunioii (the louicea are onelear} tbe ia- 
iands came into tbe posaesdoa oi a tub-secUoo oi 
the Mihrg tribe, the ibo JQialfia, residing in the 
vicinity of Mirbit on the coast of Qbuff e (Zuflr (f-v-I), 
It is from this clan that the islands have d^vcd 
the name by which they are known to the Arabs of 
souUem Arabia—Qjaii’it bio Siaifin. By the 
middle of lie islh/sylh century—and possibly a dec¬ 
ade or so earlier—the islands had bewme a depen¬ 
dency of tbe suilanale ot hlaskat. French planlera 
from Kfunkio Islands occasionally resorted to the 
ialanils to load guano for use as (crtUlacr, and It was 
the eiisteDce ol these valuable deposits that led tbe 
British gmernment in it}* to ask the Sulthn ol 
Masgac, Sayyid SaTd b. Sul{an. to cede the Islands 
to Great Britain. The deed of cession was signed on 
J4 July 1854 and the guano deposits weie worked 
Icom 1857 to 

Halldaiyya Island in taoi. only to be 
year later wber tbe Red Sea Karachi 
unworkable. 


























i; R. CoupUiid, East Africa and its irnaidfrt. Ox- 
lord !$38, ;34-45; R. Hay. The Ktcria Mutia h- 
iartit, in Geapa^ical Journal, <ix (194;), >79-81. 

[A. G*obkakk-U. B. K»u.yjl 
liUUSOAR (ae« kalAt] 

ai-KUCSIIANI, A*0 ‘.Aid Atxiu Mitvahuad 
B Ai-IiIlaiX!], Mllikl U^lt> aad biographer, 
originaJlylrom KhmhtBiwar KAyra'vio.-Aftaratudy- 
jrg /i*A at the latter place and at Tunis, he left his 
bamtiand ea. jii/pij. pa^g thrcugb Cenia, where 
be was held bank soma time by tesching [he is said 
also to have eometed the orientation of the mosque 
there), and iraveUing to Spain. He resided in tbe 
Marches, and completed his legal training, especially 
Iroiii Kliiin b. Ashag^ [f.v.], and ended up by en- 
joybtg ihc favour of the heir hi lliu throne, prince 


seeding to his view, to rally to the new masters, dthec 
out ol Imancial cupidity or from fear of pcrsecuUon, 
Bibliography: Iba aI-Fara<,lI| Me. 1596; tbn 
Hagm, in af-,tsd., aut/r (19:4), 86; Ibn N8^1, 
ifa^ilim al-tmaa,iii, too; Iba Farhda, Dtbd4it >39< 
Pabbt, Bugkya, Mo. 93^ Sam'hol, Ansib, f. aoob; 
Dhahabl. fjuffag, iii, 196; ‘lyld, HaJirik, ed. 
Bahlr, Beirut 1387/tedy, iv, 531-2 and fndex a.vv. 
ifiib. b. al-Hirith and Iba YUdt, /rj^dd, 

vi, 47a - Viabi’, xviii, tii; roos Boigues, Eii- 
sayo, Mo. 30: Ben Cheneb, Cbisas, xvlii-Ail: ITosy, 
Iteehereha', 34 ft.; Ribera y Tanagd, Disertaeimies 
y e^dscidos, Madrid iqaS, i. 383 ff.; A Gonailu 
Paleocia, Lilrralara*, 1945, ite-9i H, R. Idris, 
EirUca, 717-8; BrockrlmaD, S I, 233; ZiciUl. 
A^m, vi, 303. [Cii. Pellat) 










































































































$alir 866fNiw. 1461. Wtm 1 laire ol Munifikt and 
Ak KomiBlD TurcoRiaiM, he iubte'inenily croued the 
Eapbratee and advanced to Tall Uiibir (^awwil 
See/Jily 146a), but tbe invaaioR came la nuthlni;, and 
in the foUowkig wmter ha was killed in Edesaa. The 
sultan was now tlronf enoii^ to procure the murder 
ol £iiQibak 'l-Hidfalla {dp/AugusI 1463)1 an 
event which was tol lowed by the arrest of leadizt^ ' 
members <t the Jlhlriyya (action. J^nahVadam's | 
coup Bfainst tha T^hiriyya was, hosrcver, i^ptly . 
halted, probably because o( a eonspiiscy a(aiasi ))ifn ' 
in bit own MamlILk heiuefaold. A recoiicUlaiion vros 
etfecud throve (Ciyltbiy al-^ct (the future sul¬ 
tan), and tlto tfilces and •ifdH a( the Ji&hUiyya were 
restored. 

There were no major toreicn devetopmenta Outing 
the telga. Ssseninly was laalnUiiieO over King 


ment of the BOyid Oj’nasty aibwed the caliph in 
queslioD, al-K6’im. to recover a certaiji amount of 
politica) authotH/, seen in the appoiutment ouce 
more of a viaier to tha cahpli, Ibn al-Uusliiua [{.v.}. 
A group within the caliphate, in which Ibn al-Mukima 
was a driving force, hoped to throw off tbe Bikyid 
tutelage as tbe Sunn! sultan, the Sal^uls To^ril Beg 
approached, at the inviiatioD also of Fuli^ Sutftii. 
In 446/103} Tofj}ril entered Bagtldad, after having 
promised to respect al-Mslik al-Rahiot's position as 
his vass^, but a lebcUion gave him a pretext to 
arrest the Bfiyid lulet, aixl the latter died iwo years 
later in prison at Rayy. 

Biilioirapky. See tbe main histories of the 
period, and eepeclalfy tba al-Qjairzl’s IfsiUasaiFt, 
Ibn al-AUtlr's A'dHiilandSIbt b. al-]2i3srzl’s ifsr’df: 
H. Bosren, r»4 fast B»wy*ids. in ]KAS (1528); 











































IROZ -KHUTBA 


sooind n added, H. Basse, CJu/i/ 
CrosiUnit,‘I'if Buyiden im /r<f j), Beinil- 

Wiesbadoi 19(9. (Cl. Caheh) 

SUUSRAW MALIK [See sBaznawiCs}. 
KHUSRAW PASBA [see eec^oew sabu*]. 
jmUSRAW SBAH [see qu2ka«ids]. 
imUSRAW sultan, eldest foa cl the 
Mugbal eaipetrsr Djahiaglr [^.e.Jby the dsochter 
of Radii Bhafwin Dis, »u bocn at Laboee in 995/ 
>587. He WM a (avounle with his gnndfather, AVbar, 
who perhaps waated to make hin his sueceesor. He 
labelled against his father in the first year of the 
utter's reign (sc. in tcisliM), was d^eated and 
Imprisoned. He made a second conspiracy is Ai^ini- 
alia, aad this baring been detected, be was, with one 
interval, kept ia confinement (or the rest of his life. 
He died at Asitgafh near BuibinpUr in the Deccan 
in loji/ibta, in suspicious ciiciunstances, and was in 
all ptobabilltv murdered by Sbdh [21^in- His sister 
had his body burled in the [Quscaw Baidi at Allaha¬ 
bad. His two tons, Dawar BalftiBii, otherwise Bulilti. 
and Carjtiisp, were put to death at Sljih i)jabsn's 


tatiikfir. recite verse 9 rd Sdra L 
hands and say Muhammad's duH’ I 
cated by al'Sfilrid In (oil). Fi 
towards the asbia [f.v.] in the . 
tiufte and change his thirt, putli 
to the left, the left to Ike right, t) 
nealh and keep It on till he putt 
garments. 

These prescriptions givo rise to 
marks. C. H. Bockee was the fii 
relation between the Is'ninic put 
seat in early Arabia. This e. 
must sit down between the l 
why he must lean on a staff,: 
wee the attributes of the dd , 
not easy to see why the 
on Friday, whereas on the 
other special occasions soldi comes 
us (hat MarwSD b. al-Hakam s 
this order by pronouncing the 


on Ike ‘Id »l-<t4td In the rules fee: the sacrifice of tJ 
slay. It is allowtibh: ftw kim to pronounce the term 
sitting. 

Regardiur tlie ^ulhoa of the service during 
eclipse, Bl-Sl)lrazl (43) rainarks that the preasJ 


scribed by Ihe docices M the law occur also 
The Uvfbos of Mukammad usually be^n 
locmula ammi ta'du [ai-Buitt|AiI. Qfen'o, 
Side by side with the hamdala (Musiiici, Qi 




mutn.sinl li 


tradiUons 








































































































tbe tenUariU winnifrttMj ia the ‘Abbisid CalifA's 
invettilurtdiploniabf taa/io}! to Ma«‘ad b. MatmOd 
(Bayha^l, In Botworih, Tk* Ckcnunads, 54). t)Ut it 
vu idjo claimod b)' (h« I<:atalciiSu<! ‘AO-Ugin [toe 
li.EK'iujilKS], vbu KiTRd up Cbe Kumlijls to bany 
the region. Vnlikc u In the neiglibouniig principabty 
of CatbSniylin, where the MubUdil arain remained, 
CO separata iaiulljr of local rulers is mentioned for 
iOtuttal at this time; Chaanavid loiltiesce was 
exerciaed directly, xen ic Mas'Qd's appointment 


jjkrd/, ed Muhammad HamlcluUu), Cairo 1939, ■, 
]t: al-F3tl, at-iiarim MoMMr al-balai at- 
gordM, Cairo 1956, ll.aa-s; Uu$*ab b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Zubayrl, A'asoh tfufayt^j «d. E. Ldvi-ProveDcaJ, 
Cairo >933, 7*9, xr; Jbn ^Abd al-Barr, al-Inbdh 'old 
aaMhV al-N'a^al iiMlifkt, 97-1; Ibn 

Haara, QiamharaJ onsdh ed. E. Ldvt. 

FrovenpaJ, Calm 1948, sas *41 al.Sam^iiil, gt-AmAb. 
ed. <Abd al-Rabmln al-Hu<allamI, Hyderabad 1383/ 
tjib, V, ltd). Soma sections in Khnta^a asserted that 


























































































































































































lh« Pmphal citruited witb the restotation ol tlx 
border tnarluni stance lanfUl ol the fwam ol Mecca 
(Mu^a](iy, tl-Zahr al-bisipi fl SIral AH 'l-Kium, 
Ms, Leiden, Or. 570, (<d. 319a, la(,-3i9b: al-Ftsl nf- 
’IidiU-t^<n(n, cd. F^’dd ^yyfd, Cairo 1383/1964, lii, 
367, no. 

The Icada d tba Ka°b, Bnu b. SufySn, accordtne 
iu one tiadltion, was appointed by the Pr^eias the 
tax-collector of tbe Ks‘b. In 9/630 they were pre- 






































































































































































































traditwo and maka Um nllfion ol IbrS- 
klm tha batit of all BMooUiaiatk ralidiou. Tba Ka^a 
wai brought into ptcmioaoea aa a laligiout tastca 
and tha kaJiJr bagan to be tallead of at a Muilim rite. 
At tha tama lima a baginmng was made with th: 
avktioa «( tba Jamab iribat of Vathrtb. Tha allara- 
tion in tba it a not unimportant fact in tbit 
tarlat d aventi and this train of thou^t. Tba f^or'in 
vanas, 11 , 136 fl., retar to this: “What bat Indocad 
them to abandon tbair lomer jtUs? Sar: to Allih 
belongs tha east and the vrast. Ka gindaa whomtoavrr 
he piftasath unto the right path ... Wa onJj* ap- 
pointad your pravtout fhAlo to distuiguish him who 
follows the Prophet irtm him who turns back on his 
toward tba holy nuuitftd; 


by Mubammad himself 
m thasa words. It it not 
be tradilkHi that it was 


general agraemant between early Muslim and ' 

I tlan nligioua usages. Srhwaily said that the Jerusa- 
j lam fiila was introduced into Mecca, perhaps as a 

I Jawisb'CbristUn lastitution (CcscAicUa (far <7«rans, i, 

' tyj, ooUk). 

; The direction of tha gsbla wa% or is, not nuumad 
at the four only and with tba points ol the toes 
I (Bukl^. $afdf. M» aS; Mb iji; Nastl, 

' Sdhw, ha» ay; Tafhfg, idb 9b), but also atthaia' 4 ' 
IBnk^icf, ra'awil. Uh 34), at the tftlil or 
(Bukhari, Ha4idi. bib 39) and after tba ilono- 
throwing at the central ^amra (BuJihacT, Wa^tib, 
, Mi 140-2); the head of an animal to be alaugbimd 
, is turned to tha giNa and the dead are buried srith 
, the face towards Mecca (Lana, Uanxin indeuttomt, 
I Paisley and London tSpp; Soouck Hutgronja, Verifr. 
Ctukt., Iv/i 243: V, 409). 

In the hadid it is lorbidden to turn towards Mecca 
I whan relieving Datura {Bukkhrl, Wm 46*. bib ii; Mus- 
I lim. TaAdra, Oad. 61; Masai, TaUra. Ub iS-io). On 
; tba questioa whetber it is allovrable in doing this to 




































































KIOLA 


la tlie mo&^ues tlt« dkeclion o< Uie is indiC 4 t 8 d 

bj tbc milirii [f-v.]: ia ulagiMl tbis word | 

does act omut ud ^tsHs is used to mesa ihs woll ol 
Ibe lEcisqoe towards wbicb one tiras. At a faUl out¬ 
side a mosque, a tutr» [f.r.] marks tke dbwtioo. to 
E^ypl, smtdl coapasses speoally made for this pur¬ 
pose arc used to ascertain tbs ^sMu (Utne, op. eit., 
as6), It should be acted that many m osques are cot 
aecxirately but only approsiznataly orientated (ao- 
cordin; to tbe^iAs, seebebw). It sometimesbappcas 
that this erroehasbcenlater corrected by tbe dtavriog 
of Ujtes Ol tbe atrelcblngof threads. This is, for exam¬ 
ple. tbe case in many mosques of Indonesia where 
the faithful at the foUl lake their difection not from 
the msftrd^ but from such indicators. 

The laws relating to the liiila are here given very 
bttefjy only and according to the ShUi^ school as : 
laid down la al-Skicfil's KiUt al-TanlVi (ed. Juyn- I 
boll, so). Tie adoption of a itiAto is a necessary condi* I 
lion few the validity of a fMl. Only in great danger I 
and in a voluntary saiu on a Journey can it be neg- ' 
lecied. But if one is on foot or can turn his steed , 
round, ft should be observed at the iiram, ruks' and | 
Oneshould tumeiactly In the dlnetlon of the 

According to others, uhen one is distant only the ’ 
general direction tijiha) is obligatory. Outside of 
Mecca one turnt towards the mihnih withm a mosque; 
when not b a mosque one follows the direction of ; 
Klubla people; only a man who is in a deserted ^ 
region is aH^ed to ascertain the direction fiw him- [ 
self by Tneaasof certain indications. For detaiisof the , 
laws see the Biilhgrapky. 

Bibliofrappy; The Kur’ln commcnlaton oa I 
SOra H.ijdtf.; A. }. Wenslnck, .VoWiNwd rx ds | 
Jedco U MfJma, l.eiden ipoS, >oS-io, 131-3; 1 
Caetaoi, Annafi delT UUm. til, Rgislet: Tb. W. 
Juynboll, HandUitlmt W ds Aennis i-ax dr MoPam- ' 
nuJaaiuclK ll’ri, Leidea ipaj, it, note 3; al- 
Ifawam, AfiiOddi ai-fdiitin. ed. van den Berg, I. 
dg-73: of-FiUgstf ai-'.-TlaMgiriyya.Calcutta 1628,1. . 
8&ii: al-Mulukkik Abu'l-lsasun,SJ|ard’i‘al-f)/(fm, 
Calcutta less. 28-30 fir. Oueity. DroU ivasKfnuiti, . 
Paris 1871, 1 , sdtf.l: al.iQ]aJU, ,Viitj|iit;ar. Paris ! 
igoo, id-y; C. C. Torrey, TAr Jsmak Joundaiioa of 
Islam, rept. New York 19*7. 134-5: W. M. Watt, 
Muaammad ai Mtiina. Oxford ipsO, Index; M. 
Gandefmy-Deirvwnbynes, AfaAcnirr*, Paris iqbg. 
Index, (A. .1 Wrs-sinckvj 

The determination of the pihfa was an important 
proMem for tbe sewntisis of mediaeval lalam. AI- 
tbou^ essentially a problem of mathematieil geog¬ 
raphy, the determination ol tbe A’hfa Can also be 
considered as a problem of spherical astronomy. Thus 
most Islamic astronomical handbooks or li^'s, of ' 
which close on soo were compiled during the mil- 

lenium beglomng b 730 A.D., contain a chapter on ' 

tbe delermbation of the In addition, several 

doean mediaeval manuals for timekeepbg deal with 

tbe topic. In contrast, tbe number of treatises dealing 
specifically with tbe fiMa problem is quite few. 

The jiilila at a given locality is a trigonomeuic 
funslioo of the local latitude, the latitude of Mecca, 
and the longitude diffeience bom Mecca. The deriva¬ 
tion of the iiila m terms of these three quantities 
was the most complicated of Ibe staisdard proUrms 

of mediaeval Islamic spherical astronomy, and the 

solutions to the pMt problem proposed by the laadbg 

asltotiomers of mediaeval Islam bear witness to tbe i 

development of malhenatica] methods from tbe 3rdf ' 


pth to the 3thjl4th centuries and to the level of 
sophiatieatioo b trigoaometry and computational 
I techniques attabed by these scholars. Already m the 
I scdjptb century Muslim echolacs had derived exact 
solutions using the cooelruetion of Greek mathemat¬ 
ics known as the analemma (m which tbe various 
signiiicant planes involved in a specific problem are 
aither projected or folded bto a single working plane, 
whersupon the geometrical solution can be derived 
graphically or the trigonometric solution can be de¬ 
rive by plane Irigonometry) or using tbe cla»»- 
cal Theorem el Menelaos for the complete s phe r ical 
quadrilateral, later pHa methods included trigono- 
I metric sohstioiis besed oa projection methods or on 
I the simpler corollaries ol ^ Theorem of Menelaos, 
I Cerlab Muslim astrooombs contented tbecaseives 
with approximate sobtions, whkb were edequate for 
practical purposes. Tbe final malherielinel eolutkm 
to the kit/a problem was the table compiled by the 
Sthfuth century astronomer al-fQtalOl, displaying 
the iiUa for all laliiudee and kwgltudss. 


rka maliamalioaS proUtm 



sm p cos Af. -- cos y tan ^ 


Tbe exact soluuoos proposed by the medlaevsl 

aslnmomers are less dtoKt but ultimately equivalent 

.Although the {woblem of determining the gsMo is 
a problem of mathamslicil geography, it is mathe¬ 
matically eqniv^enl to tbe utronomleal problem of 
determining tbe asbnulh or direclion el a cebstlal 
body with given deciinatbn for a given hour-angle, 

and as such it was usually trentod by the mediaeval 











































































ijlBLA 



Iba ydQiuofleredoojustaicstiooJoc Uiiipnxedure, . AI-NayiUI (ft. Badld^l. «• *#7/900) solved the 
but Us iormulae can be dedved from an aaslemoia tilth pnibleai by lour successive applications of the 
coastnictioB st*eh a* the one proposed by HabasL- | ITjeorem of Meadaos. His solution Involves findinj 



















posts OD the major caravan routes, and then < 
tie itiMs at osinf four dlCterent metbods, I sptierlcal Sit 

iDdodin; spluskal triconometry lusing Menolaos' i ^ 
Tbeocem), solid geometry (using jBoceduces equlv- j . ■ = 

slenl to tbose standard in solving timeiieeplng 
pioblemsl, and tbe analeimtia. Ai-BIcGaTs Mlntion . / p 

to the itiis probleni in his laajor astrooooiical work ccmoienieril 
d-KinUn al‘Mas‘tM, compiM aitcc tbs TalidU, ' ^ 

is more elegant than bis solution by spherical trt ' sin Z 
gooontetry in tbs eacliei work. It was also proposed : sia ^ ( 

about thirty yean pcsviously as an alternative solu- ^ 
tion by Ibn YOnus. AJ-BiiOnl proved its correctness wbeneo PF i 
by s^etlcal trigonometry. Ibn Vdnus presented it ' Thus % is 
itgebrakaliy with no jnstiilcatioii, but bo appears ' rp-61, 6« me 


wbeneo PF is known. 

Thus e, is PF. Thirdly, since FN = PN — PF - 
?-6i, 6« messures FN. Fourthly, al-BIrOni stetes 


it of hb ionnulae for sphedoai j that by the "Rule of Four Quantities'* 


astronomy by projectioa methods rather than by 
spherical tiigoc^etry. AI BIrdol’a treatment of the 
problem iltustrates the progress made by Muslim 
scholars iir spbericai trigonometry during the tenth 
century. Whereas his predecessor sl-KayrizI bad 
laboriously used Menelaos' Theorem, al-3irdtd used 
its simpta' corollanes, the spherical Sine Rule and 
the “Rule of Four Quamilties". 

Al-Bb<tnl first outlined an algebraic pcoeedun for 
f using four auxiliary ares triaich we call 
61, 61, ^ and t|. Since he S — 1 rather than 
do his trigmsometric functloDs are the same as the 


tataer inan oy y2 sin FH . os* 0. sin 90" 

reatment of the - _ --, ne., -^ — -a-, 

tde by Muslim ' «»i.G slnHJ cosiG wses 

u^g woth that cos Z. G - coe i FGN - ooe IQ - fin 21) 

* ^ so that 0. measures i G. 

, al-B£^ used , pi„.ii„ |,g p^^nis out that (by the spherieal Sine 
Sme Rule and 

ic ptoeeduce for ^ tin G sin FK sin 0, ^ sin 0, 

sriiich w«esJI| alniF“siaON’'’ cos 6, “ sinCN’ 


































































Laafiiude Latitude 
S7^- SJ*0' 


phy*. Kl. (MuiikA > 9 »i). 55 *8 (also cootaias a 
Utl of itWa values (er various cities, takea from 
aa &lii/i4th cealiiry Syriao source). SGlioy*s oUier 
studies on tbc (litU iDClude Bit araMscte Sonntn- 
uhr im Difvie in isitmuelm in 

NalurnanacImillkU Wotkaoelirifl, N.F., si 
(>912), 623-9: MUlagsiimt sad QOU, in Ztil- 
scAr, iff GtstU, fir Etiktatde n Btrlin (1923), 
351*76; DU MekJiA- odrr Qibiakartc ((rr^Mssma* 
Aat* mUIabslartdslrem ProfsiUwn mii AfejUa ail 
KarlinmUU), in KarUigrafkixJu und scAuigse- 
gtaphUehc Ztilsekr. (Vienna 1916), tSs-s; and 
Gnomonik der Araicr, in E. von Bassennaiui- 



I’. Luckey, Zia ExieirAang dtr Afugelir/McArMA- 
aaug, in DcKlaekc Mathematik, v (1940), 405-46; 
Kennedy, AI-BiiSni'a iifnfdiid ‘Itm in 

/.V£ 5 , ux (1971), 306-14, and the reierenccs 
there died; and King, Al-HkMl’a miliarr 
labtes for toivifig protUms of spherical astronoosy. 
In /aai. for the Hat. of Aslrorsony, Iv (197s). 
99-110. <D. A. Ki»c) 

al-KIBrIt, sV Ip h ur. The Arahic term K derived 
Iran Alikadian Auprllu through Aramaic Au/e^rtCtd. 

The Arabs knev both sedimentary and volcanic 
brimstone. Uubammad b. Ahmad al-TahiImt, A', al- 
Va^sd, Ms. Paris 2870, i. 20a, meotioiie a place 
where "white" brimstone was to be lound on the 














































































































Tbc alchemisu Invenled many pwudoeyuis !« 
aulpbur, like "tbe yellow. led or white bride") al- 
'arm tU-4a/ra‘, eie.), "tbe red soil" (ei-lvrba el- 
"the colouring spirit'' (dl-rSb al-<:d»igi|, "Ibe 
sallroQ'' (al-ie'/ernn), "the divine secret'' (el-sirr el- 
iUM). The breeib'tekmg sneQ of burning brimstooe 
gave II Ibe name "the suifocater” Be- 

caoxe brimstone cembines quicksilver, it was aka 
called "tbe letier of the volatile’’ Ifhiyd aJ-‘<ie>M- 
Conversely, tbe term ktbrU was also used la various 
eorabinatlons aa pseudonym of other substances, e.g. 

Itiii-lxir^iqra), rCS) designetn the elixir 
ol gold. (Tor the problem of the pseudonyms, see J. 
Rusfca end E. Wiedemann, d iebrmufssebr Dak- 
naiMn. Beitrdge LXVII, in SPMSE, Ivi-lvii (1924-3), 
•33 - E. Wiedemann, dit/4iW«, M, igfitt; A. 


I yaders. The Copts were restive under Byrantine 
I rule In puisuanee 10 the polioBs esublished by 
I Justinian (3S7-63I, ibe Emperor Heraclius (610-41) 
; in 63s appointed Cyrus (al-Mnkawkas in Arabic 

of the whole ol Egypt In order to facilitate tbe secur¬ 
ing of both political and religious unifonnity in that 
crucial put ol the Emplcc, Eyuntine taxatim was 
alto (elt at oppressive. Cyrus forced the Copla to 
abjure their Monophysitisn in favour of tbe Byzan¬ 
tine ChalcedonUa profeaaloa and Us legfocaries pur¬ 
sued their native Patrlarcb-eleetBenjaminl (£33-69), 
wbo fled to tbc desert monasteries and remained in 
biding until the removal of the MeTkitc Greeks from 
Egypt. 

It was in these circamatanocs that ‘Amr croased 



Apparently the Copts svere not unVnowu to the 
pie-Islamii Arab Iradm whose cacavana penetrated 
tbe fringes of the I'crtile Cresccat and to some extent 
touched Egypt. More directly, the Copts came into 
tbe life of the Prophet Mubainmad through hforyem 
tbe Copt wbo was a gift from ai-Uuhawisas [f.v.) and 
who bore him bis short-lived and only sen TbrlMm. 
The Prophet is laid erpllcitly to have told 'Umar 


dtiuirs in the second year, 

From tt/ 64 » to anliH, Egypt was direcUy under 
Caiiidial control through a viceroy, and ninety-eight 
governors were eppointed by the Umayyad and the 
'Abbisid caliphs, ne average tenure of each governor 
was about two years, too briei a period for any con- 
structivo work. But callihal policy aimed at remov¬ 
ing goveniDTS before they had lullioieat ibne for 



















































KIBT 


iryiBc to bteoK away itom the central toi'cnneaL I to addition to acctimulated savtnga ol to milliont 
In tiM clreumitanca, a tovenior't $ol< concern war In the treaiury and ttie necuUon of an sxtcnalTe 
simply to squeeze Ux maximum laxttlon Iron the I bultdinf profiain. With the help nf Ibn Uiib 
subiects, net only lo pay the necessary dues to the I al-Firfliiol, an acconpUshed Coptic amhiiect, he 
central government, but also for lit personal en* I comtnuied the NUomeler at the tontbem end of 
ncbmmt. The depletion et the raaotnees of the ' Rawda (Rdda) Island [see itiKYllsl and bis famous 
country was also often aggravated by low NUe i mosque with Its external spiral minaret. Muslims 
floods and the spread of disease sod plague. commonly destroyed chinches In order lo uae their 

The worsening ot the ecoDomy meant heavier malerlais and pillars in building mosques. To save 
pleasure and exactions lor the Copts. The muitt of | the churchH, ibn Kaiib promised the goverttew (o 
this situatimi were tbree-foldr many Copts fled to i conslnict the mosque ol Ibn Thlan vdthoul having 
the desert monasteries to escipe the poll-las from I to utilise pillars from churches Thus the new pillars 
wbieb ctaries were axempted, although this privilega were built nf masaive masonry supporting pointed 
proved to be ephemeral; some tureed l« lilam lot erxhea lung before their use is Gothic art m Europe, 
the tame reason, although vhokaale convenloas did and only two small marble pillars wwe placed on 


and the return of tbe oouatry to affluence. 

During the yeecs of stabOity in the tule of both 
these dyneaties ol governors, tho C^ta enjoyed a 
^eat d^ree of tolerance and prosperity. It U re 
corded tbet Ibn TQIHh cultivated the habit of retiring 
to the il-Kuqayr monastery aouch of Pustit for rest 
and recuperation, and tbe lint IMisbIdid.Muhemroeil 
b. Tu^lli (3a3-Js/9M-<6) used to participate in the 
cslebralions of the Coptic Hpiphany, according (o 
the contemporary ^thfiolh century lihlorian el- 
Mas‘ildl. Both dynasties mtraeted the Copts with 
key positbiis In guveenment. 

iho really favourable pceltlon of the G— '— 



Only towards tbe cod of Flfimid rule, when bit 
oal disorder grew, did Copb arid Muelims aUkc soft 
in the enauiarr broils aod coofuikm. and tbe fate 


tbe Copta was further aggraviied by the outbreak 
of the Crusades. It would Iberelare seem (hat ibe 
Copts leacbed Ibe beigbt ol power and proqierily, 
but also latterly some of Ibeii worst uibolaiions. 
during tbe Fltlmld ea. 

The advent of tbe Sunni Ayyabid dynasty {564- 
64i/ii6g-i3]o) re-eitablitbed intmni slablHty and 
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ellmlnaicd the confusion of the age u( ibe Iasi 
Filimid caliphs, but these times proved rather a 
mixed blesslof lor the Copts. In the course of his 
(Ighilng the Crusaders In the Holy Laud and the 
Christian kings of Nubia in the south, $slib al-DIn's 
suspicions led hini to dimiiss the Copts from govern' 
ment se^ice. It was prob^y on this occasion that 
ZaKarlyya’ b. Abi ’l-MslU) b. MammitI (a corruptioi] 
ol the Coptic MaJumdi) of Asyfif. a C^t who held 
the loint secretaryship of the War Office and the 
Treasury, decided io aposlasise with his family and 
beoMne a Muslim, in order to retain his bigb ofliee 
lor himself and hie deecendaois. His son al-AsaVI 
mbented iris father's office, and compled one ol 
the few cadastres of mediuval Egypt {ef-Rowil 
e/-^eidkf), leaving a record tberecd in his Nsfeh 
Krnfdnlo ei-d a u d ttiw. §sJIh ai*D1n’c brother, Sharas 
al-Oawla, who led Ibe Nubian campaign, destcojwd 
in tbs yean yay-Wnya-} the monastic settlement 
of Bavdt in Middle Egypt, the Coptic city of I<luf|, 
which sank into iosignilicaDce thereafter [sea girr], i 
and the important Convent of St. Simeon (Anhii I 
HUra) rscroee the Nde from Aswkiu ^llh M*Dln , 
further decided to remove the imposing building of j 
the Ceihedrsl ol St. Mark in Alexandria for tear ' 
that It might serve Crusader inroeds witii a fortified 
lile, and the Copts tried in vsin to isnsom this 
church. 

It would however be erroneous to sccuse the 
.Ayyilbtd sultaos of continuous intoletaiKe snd 
perseeutioa of the Copts. One ol their lirst deeds 
was to suppress tbn ai-Mudebbic's substitution of 
the lunar tor the s^ar calendar in order to shcuteo 
the year and thus gel more taxes. They left most ol 
the Coptic churches standing, and generally ceicained 
liuminterfetence with rcligwus iroedom. Salih al-DIn 
himseil granled tbs Copts an imposing mouasteiy 
adjacent Io Ibe Holy S^nikluu, which they own to I 
the present day as Z>syr al-SulUn. The tullao's 
successes against the Crusaders and the recapture of 
Jeiusalem In JS3/11S7 seem to have terminated his 
early apprehensions about the Copts. The Copt 
$all al-Dfn b, Abi 'l-Ma'ili, sumained Ibn Siarifl. 
became his private secretary. Two Coptic architects, 
.Aba HansOr and Abi Mag[ikur, we-e employed to 
repair and extend the loriifled walls of Cairo and to 
build Ibe Cairo Citadel on the Mukailam hills over¬ 
looking the capital, $aiab al-DIn's most enduring 
monument wbicb became Ibe fortified seat ol suc¬ 
cessive governments and dynastles- 

In the reign of Snitaa al-<AdU Sayl al-DIo (596- 
6i]/itoo-iS Ip.c.]}, the SaphaOto of western chroni¬ 
cles, a Copt by the name of Ibo al-MIlUl assumed the 
administration of the War Office. In the Cruseiie of 
Unmietlaof 19 ig, the Coptic inbabltants participated 
In the deience ol the city and with ibeir cle^ I 
suffered greatly at the hands ol Ibe Latins. Again 
in the Crusade ol St. Xvsuis in 1949-50, notable 
Copts were to be found in the Sultan's camp. A 
uumber of Fitlmld and AyyQbid sources show that 
iiumeroos Copts earned soare of the highest titles 
of honour in the state such as al-Ra’sr, Ushel AUdh, 
tl-AmiiaJ, el-AaW. ol-Davia, 

TAdi al-DaaU, and FaUr •l-Dattla. The Church 
historian Ya‘hab NaUjIa Ruiayla collected as a 
sample some 30 Coptic names bearing these titles. 

Two laiportaiil protesses were in progress since 
the Arab couquesi, the Islamisatiou of Egypt and 
the Arabisation of Egypt, and these two processes 
should not be confused. That there should be 1 
measure of coavenioo to Islam under early Arab 
rule was Inevitable. The apparent kinship betweea 


Coptic monopbysltism and Islamic monolhertm 
might have played a role in a still amorphous body 
of doctrine, but the vexatious iiinya or poll tax, 
increasing at a steady rate, left the Impecunious 
Coptic taxpayer only one way to escape, sc. that of 
Islam. It is known that most caliphs discouraged 
wholesale conversion, hi deience of a depleted inflow 
of revenue to the treasury. How can we explain, 
therefore, the eventual numerical supeiiortty of 
Muslims as against the dinnkage ol the Copts in 
Egypt! E. L. Butcher inplausibly ascribed it to 
the popularity of the monastic life and called it 
’‘tulcide of a nation". The Muslim social historian, 
I Aly MaxahSri describes this ^enomenoo as "ethaie 
I exhaustion", and discards the assumption ol whoie- 
I tale mnversioa. It does not seem that a tingie, 

I lacile answer can be glvai here. 

I The Arabisalico of Egypt, on the other hand, is 
I a mote transparent process. A study of the papyri 
I indicates that at lirst the Copts conducted the 
administrative recorda in Coptic, and that the Arabs, 
who did not know the native language, accepted their 
procedures thus. 'Then the per kbfyoy witnessed the 
issuance of an edict by the governor <Abd Allih b. 
‘Abd al'Mnlik imposing for the first time the use of 
Arabic in state records. At this point, bilingual papyri 
begin to appear in an intermediary stage. Meanwhile, 
l the Copla hastened to master the language ol the 
new rulers, but the clerks persisted in the use of 
bilingual protocole In the papyri. As to the use of 
Arabic in public life, this must have been a slower 
' process, although we mey note the compilation ^ 

I Coptic grammars and Coptic dictionaries in the 13th 
I century, which is probably to be regarded as an 
indication to natk^ Coptic efforts to keep the 
torch of the Coptic language burning amougil those 
who were fast losing it. Nevectheless, it would be a 
iiiisiakc to assume that Coptic was becoming es- 
llnct at chat early date. The aame century produced 
eminent Coptic writers such as Ibn al-'Aaail [y.e.] 
I and other members ut his family, who were perfectly 
I cooveruiu with Coptic, Greek and Arabic. As late 
as 1673. the traveller Vunsleb repotted that be met 
I the test Copt who really spoke Coptic; and Benoit 
I de Maillct, an iSih century French consul in Egypt, 
stated that be found whole vUlages In Upper Egypt 
whose lesidents spoke Coptic. In Che present century, 
Werner VycichJ it quoted by theCoplolo^t William 
Worrell to have discovered Coptic-speakiog com- 
munlties at Zinlya and olhei isoluM villages in 
I Upper Egypt. Of course, the liturgy is still celebrated 
today In ^halric Coptic, together with Arabic, in 
Coptic churches. The Arabisatioa of Egypt io an 
' undisputed reality, but the total extinction of the 
I Coptic language Is still a debatable problem. 

The later Middle Ages brought dilliculties for the 
Cc^tk eocnffluniiles. The Matniaks (d«3-93a/t330- 
ijiyl who were originally slave soldiers bought by 
the AyyObid sultans, ended by selsbig power from 
them, and they then coniinued to reinforce their 
eimy by mote slave purchases. They were therefore 
man of varied ethnic and retigioas origins and had 
nothing in ewamoo with the Egyptians except the 
bond of Islam 1 and It is donbUu] whethec any of 
: them was fully aware of the doetrioea of their faith 
I or the language ol Ibo Coptic people- Ictewal 
I insecurity and increasing poverty and isolation now 
I began to drive the Coptic populace into deqieration. 
* Skilled Copts continued to work in the Muslim 
! administration, but as soon as they rose to wealth 
' and power, the Mualim mob landed to ctemour for 
ibeir dismissal from office ind to start a wave el 





this abottlve miuioD, 

By then the Otlomaii Turks bad been ntablished 
la Egypt since its coaqotst by Sdlm I in 929/1917. 
Egypt became a dependent province with a vast 
etnpice. and the sultans derived (heir revenue rroni 
a governor, an Ottoman PasJia, whan they invested 
with the provincial government (or brief periods. 
There was a Tuddsb gairiscn headed by a general 
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kihAna 


eiMisistis; of a list o( tlic Mbniques athiclt it com- 
prised, sceordm^ to places and periods. It is siicb a 
pragmatic definition wbicb may ba dnwn from the 
Arable docnmentation reckoned to pteurve yre- 
Islamk traditloos. 

Bat In themodiaevifera, with tb* impact of Greek 

and Hellenistic philotophical thougbl, there was bom, 

among the Arabs sad the lalamised Iranians, a taste 
lor theoretical dalialtioDS and methodical classHica- 
tloas. Already, In the works oi a polygraph like 
al-MasSldl (d. there are recorded a number 

ol attempts at taooretical definitions which have 
been summarised, by T. Fahd in La iivinaticn arohe, 
43'Si el, MvrO^i, iii| 347 If. — 1233 ff. Some 

philosopbcrs, such as Ibn &In&, ai-Cbaralf. Ibn 
Ruglid and Maimoaides, have tackled this problem 

aad attempted to elucidate it (ci. La iimnaticn 

arabt, 3I-4 sI> Thea came Ibn Khaldun who put 
togethn all these speciUetioas (ibid; 45-31). He 
empbeslses that as a branch ol prophetic practice, 
divination constitutes the lowest echelon. Uhe 

proidiecy. It is a diviae gift entrusted to a privileged 

group, men and women. In fact, according to al- 

Kazwlnl, there exist iliumhiated and celestial souls 

which pcesess the laculty cd knowing the names ol 
the ^irlta. These are the souls of pn^ibeis and 
saints; they are eKo the souls of physiognomists, cd 
soothsiymg geoealoglsts and cd those who see the 
lulure by neaDs of past and present arenla "As 
lor the souls ot the soothsayers", he continues, "they 
receive spiritual knowledge and see through It the 
contingencies oi beings which appear m dreams and 
in other manifestatioos" (1, 3>7-as; La dwinatim 
attb*. 30-51). 

So, divination is seen to be theoretically le^dmised 
by Inclusion in the raalnstroam of prophecy (on 
divination and prophecy see La iivinaluit arabt, 
33-90). But, for practical purposes, it was neeessary 
to strip it of all that was obsolete and too closely 

Islauuc literature, a detailed inventory ol divlnatory 
practices, with precise definitions ol the techniques 
listed. In their taste for the citssUicatlon of know 
ledge, cDcyclopaedists and bihliogcapheis finished 
by conlening upon the concept of divination an 
e^tetnological quality. We shall begin with the 

most detailed classification, that of Utdidjl i&allla 

(i, 34.5), who draws the data of bis Inventcgy from 

his predecessors, from Ibn al-MadIm (FMrssf) to 

Th^kSpriiaade (Mi/Ut al-ia’ida)- 
Islamic divination, a legacy both of ancient 
Semitic divination and of Hellenlstk: divination, is 
divided into three categories: 

I. Firdsa [f.v.], or physiognomancy, and Its 
ramifications. Under this beading, eleven "sci- 
encea" are listed: 

t. Ulm al-jjdmit mi 'l-MUfts "beaaty«pots and 
birthmarks" (see gjiUilT and La diVnohoK oral*, 
39<>-3>' 

s, Sf« tl-asSflr, "chiromancy'' (see M.-yurr and X« 
iioimUifa arain, 393-3)- 

3. ‘I'fm al-aklif, "omoplaloscopy" (see 4L-K4Tir and 
La dmHotion orate, 393-7)‘ 

4. Sim Syd/oi (read ^yifal] al-a^at "observation 
ol {oolptists loo the ground)” (see givhp* and la 
divination attic, 37u-3)> 

5. Sim iiyifat al-batiar, "divination by morpho- 
scoplc and genealogical lines" (see pirXsa and 
gtvipa and also La divination ataic, 370-90). 

5.7-S. Sim ai-iitidd’ ]i 'l-honln M ’i-hi/dr. "the 
sense of orkniatioo In deserts"; Sim tsisnhal dl- 
ma'tdin "the detection of minerals"; Sim af-nXn, 


"the detection of wells". These three calegoriee may 
be put together under tbe beading of ''divlaatory 
otesvatioDol the ground" (see uA’and la dimMitoo 
attic, 403-6). 

9. Sim auriU al-tiayfi "the knowledge of (signs 
foretelling) rainlaH". This consists in meteorological 
divinalion with its varioue technique; netocaaney, 
capnomazecy, anetxioscopy, pbyllcaaacy, brelMnancy, 
etc. (see ahwA’, isAtbaUA and La divintHtn attic, 
407»7). 

10. Sim al-‘iri/t, ''knowledge of the future by 
meens of past events". This defhiiiloa suggest (bat 
it is a case tiritlu ttntu el inductive divination, al¬ 
though initially ^irf/a i^lied a ceit^ intaitive, 

(see xAmN end La ditmalton attic 113-19), 

11. 'iJm ol-iijMId/, "palmoRiancy" (see isringiy 
and La diuina/icn arohe, 397-40x1. 

II. Sihrte.v.loriDagic,aDdiisrainincatioos. 
ta, S'fm ai-tiUne, "divination" (astrological divina- 
Udo, involving incaDtaiions and invocatknis to the 
stars). Thus the inilueaca of Hellenislk ideas led 

la the dlvisiun ol divination Into two types, tradi¬ 

tional divination or 'ird/a and astrological divination, 
I which underwent a great expansion in the Hel1«iistie 
' period and which the Arabs came to know through 
: the many translations of Greek, Syriac. Pahlavi 
I and Hindu astrological tvritings (see xuiyoii and 
‘ La divination ataic, 47S-97), 

I 13. Sim tt-niraa^iil, "white magic" (sea NfRAMpi 
I and T. Fahd, Lc swede dn satcicr tn Islam, in 
' .SoMsess ofusilaias, vii (1966), z34 ft.). 

: 14. Sim al'ikaaiatf "knowtedge of Iba pcoperiist of 
I divine names (aJ.asiiu‘ of-fwsnd), of prayers (dc'- 
I dtsfl, of nufflben (see £i*nt and i^uRdr) and various 
I other special things’' [see igawAgf AL-aua’AM; La 
I divmalwe atabt, a24-43; la mondc dn soreitr, 173-6). 

I 15, Sim ol-nihyd, "sympathetic actient or aorcery" 

I (see RugvA and Lc monde du sorrier, tec. rib), 

' 16. Him aJ'^ascHm, "conjuratiom ^ demons or in- 
cantations" (soesBKandX^ mondc da toreiit, 164-3). 
>7. Sim al-islii^r, "the evocation of spirits in 
physical form" (see istimzAi, and £c mondc dn totcict, 

18, Sin dcSuii oi-AuwdAsi "the invocatkio of (tbe 
spirits of) the plaasts" (see ruuOk and lc mondc 
I du sorrier, 169 ff.). 

I jg. 'il* ol'/iJaiUrdl (puXaxT^ptal, "the art of 

making phylacteries" (sea KUgva end Lc monde dn 

20. Sim ol-tia/i’, "the act o( making oneself in- 
sUnlly invisible" (see kIranb] and Lc monde dn 
sofCKf, 184 H.). 

21. Sim oI-AiysI oIsdsdRiyya, "(be art cf trickery 
and (orgary" (tee sNd.). 

22. Sim al-kOid/ ad-daii, "the art of disclosing 
frauds” (see shd.). 

23. Sim ai-git'ta^c, "conjury” (see iMd.). 

24. Sim (a'ciiul al-(ul3. "charms" (see eogya and 
Lc mondc du sorrier, 172 ff.). 

23. Sim ol-ish^dne ki-gipHadsr tlaioiya, “the art 
of employing the properties of drugs" (see aoviva). 

III. Judioiel astrology (see kuuOm) and its 
lamifica tions. 

26. 'ilm al-iiiliydtdl, "bemerolcgies and menclogies 
(see iutiyArAt and la divinalion orate, 483-8). 

27. 'ilm al-rnml, ‘'geomaucy" (see sarr and La 
diuinalion trots, I93'20t|. 

26. Sim al-ft'l, "omezis" (see ra’c., SvAfa; La divi¬ 
nation trait. 43i-3ig). 

29. Sim ri-tnr'ii, "rhapsodomancy" (sea gux'a; La 
divination araie, 214-19). 






















kihAna — kilAt, kalAt, kelAt 


I the dlvlnatory practlm ot Semitic and Hell 


Imposing heritage lae study o< ■«>(:£ wto cmtnbute 
to a better mdetsiaading ol uicleat and mediaeval 
IPcaaitsctaiuingm. 


intsTprfiiUiaa selcn i , . 

(tg59). IS7-S8. The absence ol oneiromancy among I 
the dlvtnatoiy tecbniques b Jusiiiied by the fact ' 
that It Docupies in lalaia a htgbci place than that ' 
ol dlvhiatlDQ in the ajdiere at (digious inspiration. ' 
1 1 la closer to prophecy, «l which it constitutes one ' 
ol the forty (or lorty’sis) parts (cl. Wensinck, ! 
CoMoribnce, i, 3 H), while divisBiion is the lowest j 

39-4. Among cleromantlc piattires, only rhapsodo- ! 
marscyand georaancy are tnehlbned. (32) Belotrtaacy 1 
(see isTiitBitM; La Oivinatioa aralu, l8l-C). (33) | 
litboboly (see kauy al-bjihAr: la iiciRaiie* aratt, \ 
188-93). (sal maytir (see al-uavsir; ta Urination 

The absence of these practices la the above in- ^ 


Piopkuy and iivinaHon amotif itu Hittam and 
othar SemiUi, London 1938, Fteaeb tr. Paris (941: 
E. Domie, Magic c< rrfagtas daiu FAftifiu da 
f/otd, Algiers 1909; A. Haidar, Atsociations of 
euU prcphats among lha anciant Samilaa, Uppsala 
19431 j. Maxwell. La dwinalioa. Paris 1927: 
J. N'oDgayrol and eontrlbutas. La dieiuiw* «i 
Mtsopouanu aaaunna at dam Us rrgtoM inKsifua, 
Paris 1988; A. Caquol and M. Lelbovld, La dltina- 
rioN, l-il, Papa tges. See also the bibis. of the 
q presM 

ILIILAn / kIkAn (see kilItJ. 

KILAb s. RABI'A. an Arab tribe bdongisg 
to the group ct tribes called ‘Amir b. $3*98*9 (f.ii.]. 
The territones and pie-ldanic biatory ot the tribe 























































kAuikI 



campBifnt, and tbelr power In BaKKisttn 
grew. The greatest of the thiels of Ihft period. Natir 
J^hn b. <Abd AIIUi, tried (» uafce o« Af^ti) 
control, and Iboiigb Atmad Sbtb defeated bim is 
battle, the iatter was unable to tabs KaUt town 
bom Nagb Khin. despite three attempts {itTe/tpjl). 
It was Nb^ I^Sn who built the ejladel ^ K^il, 
hnows as the Uirt, whioh became the Ibis's palace. 
We possess descriptioss of KaUt dnrlag the fiist 
baU of tbs igth century by travedecs such as H. Pot- 
tisger (i8zo), nbo maitioas the mud-briek dsfassive 
walls pierced with gim-bdes and the ample water 
supply from 4 spring, which also turned seven! mint 
{ 7 Vai«b inBtkncMstan end SiiJt; actoirpenMby e 
gtofrafihieai »nd iiuorieal eeeocnf oj rAose eOKnIn'es, 
London itid, 40-js), and C. Uassoii (sSjos), who 


ruler but enjoying a privy- purse from (he central 


(a) The province. This included by the iStb 
century tbe districts of Sarawdo, [bablawin, Kaddhl 
and hUluis, and tbe tributary states of Las Bdia 
and KhSrin. In 1955 all the ptovinees of West 
Pakistan were merged into one unit, and Kalht 
became t separate District under a Eieputy Com- 
missloBer. whilst Makrln and Las Bdla 

lorned eepeiato Districts. KalSt DisUlct is today 
thebiggasi in area of all Pakistan, covering 30,931 aq. 
miles k) area and with a population, made up cd 
Brabflis, Balti, Jhtts, etc., ol 341,420 (1961 eensns). 
fiihiiogrepA}': (in sddltioa Co sources mao 
Cloned in the text): Le Strange, Tht Lanii of tkt 
EiattrnCaiiplKitf, 330-3; P, M> Sykes, Ten lAousend 




who Biunben . . 

population of si-y 3-4,000 (YsrratKW of varmt 
journeys in SalecMsSan, ri/ghonislan and die Panjab. 
London 1642, iL 50 - 4 , 94-S, 177-d). 

in 1251:^1634 tbe A^ihn ruler Shhb Sbudlh* al- 
Mulk took retuge In Kallt with Miluib Ifliln b. 
Maljmlid b. Nhjir after bis failure to rtcover Kan- 
dabir bon Ktthandil i<hibi, governor there for his 
brother DQst Muhammad [g-v.]. During the First 
Al^an War (1839-41] Mihrib I^an was drawn Into 
conflict with the British iorce which advanced on 
ijandabdr in 1134/(638 through tbe Bdlln Pass in 
order to reinstate S^8b Sbfdis*- KalSt was stormed 
in IS35/1S39 and tbe 13 |in killed in the fighting; 
tbe disbicts of KtUhf, 3(61 and Mustang b the 
noithus put at the IQignate were taken birsn 
K»16t and ceded to Stlhh S^udit*. tempenrily 
placed on the throne of Kibul, and British Agent 
Installed in Kalit. This last was killed by BcahOI 
bibesmec toon alterwaids, leading to a second 
British occupation ia 1257/1841. The ceded ter¬ 
ritories were sow retuntd to tbe IQihn, and with 
tbe aoneiation of Sind In 1843 nod the Panjtii in 
1849, British iefuenee was brought right up to tbe 


(oteuer 

strin, 1907; 2 ai^aur, Ataaucl, 306; PopvUtvm 
etnsia of nahtslsu 1961. DitIrifI census r^oris, 
KaUU, passim-, Baighar Beg Khan of Kalat, Insids 
Batuckislan, 1975; £f' art, BaUHsUn (M, Long- 
voetb Dames), (or the detailed political bistoty 
ot the J^Snate under British suseratntr. 

(C. E.Bdswoktu) 

KILAt(KsiAt)-iNADIrI. "the most famoBs 
tort oi Central Asia", located some 70 miles 
north ol Maihhad near the Irano-Soviet border, on 
a spur 0! Hic ICarhdia-Dilgtl Mts. Kalhi-i Nidiri 
consists of a high valley (altitude s,500.3,000 feet), 
some tweot7 miles long and running west-east, whkta 
is converted Into s natural fortress by walls of 
victnally unscalable rock to the north and south. 
The belgbc of the aouthem rampart it 700-800 ft; 
the oorthein rampart is even higher. These walls 
ate breached at only five pobts: Darband-i Ar^iln 
on (be Booih-nesl', Malta on tbe nortb; Kutiitanl 
Darband on the souib-easl; Cflbast on the vest; 
and DSkba on tbe notUi-west. 

In 683/1284, tbe rebellious Mongol prince Argt| 4 n 
took retnge there tfter bis defeat at the binds of 









































Ktuu-y 40 Kin. Innj and 8-io ktn. wide (P.Mtras Us other opponents iboie of the Turks whom he 
Bljl|kyan, KcrdtUna lanA w cofiafyisi, ir. H. D. I hoped ^dually to eulmllan or to neutralise. 
Andreasysn, Islanbul tp6o, too). The salt obtained 1 l^nid Arslan was espeolally anxious to maUtam 
Irom tbe lakes in the vicinity of iiitihunin increased celaiirais with the Turkish East, which other Turks, 


Its impgrtince Mooomicaily. 

hUbunin came into ptomuienre at the beginning 
ot the lithftTth centu^ at a result ol the Cossack 
iovaaiona (ovards the Black Sea eeasUands (Kitib 
Celebi, FiijtUlu, Istanbul leSy, li, ja, lo}), hence 
fortMtses were buiit in various pUc^ Indudicg 
KUbuiun, againsl Ccpssaok raids {Pctewl, Ta'rt^, 
Istanbul istj, ii, sja). The one eonatructed at 
iqihutun had a staff of i}} petaoss (Bafbakantik 
•itiv gene! iBiidurlll|ili Khmil Kopeci tasnifi, no. 
4S91], It became of especial strategic importance to 
tbe Ottomans wbea the Russians started descending 
the rivers to the Black Sea, and maiui leccnstruc- 
tions were accordingly undersea in 1709 and 1733-4 
iMueaffar Erdogan, IMc deuri Mimari A'ayairiff 
.ViMmui Aia, Istsubul 1962, sS-g, 8i>, In lime of 
war, the KOburun ganisoa worked in collaboration 
with the garrison ol Ozi (Octakoll opposite to it, in 
defence of the mouth of the Dniept. Tbe Russians 
succeeded in capturing Kllbucun for a while diu-lng 
the 1736-3 Ottoman-Russlan war, but were later 
obliged to return it alter demolishing it. The fort 
was again captured in 177c during the I76t’74 
Otcoman-Russlan war, and this fact was accepted 
by Turkey at the saltlement of KI16UI1 Kaynar^a. 
Ottoman forces which tried to recapture it duruig 
tbe 1787-91 war failed decisively to do so (Qiewdel, 
Ta’rfgji, latanbul ryog, tii, 33). ^burun fort was 
oecupied by a Froach force on lytb January td}} 
during the Crimean War, but finadly demolished by 
Russia is i860. Rllbuiim, on which thoce is a smali 
IlshiDg vii^, is now within the Uhrvnian SSR. 

BiHiet'aphy: In additka to the references 
already mentiociW in the text, see Sami, h'dmils 
af-aHim, Istanbul 1314, v, 3804: M, N. Boudlet, 
Dktimnairt univmei iTtislofrr d it iditrcphii. 


m particular Ibu Dhnisliruendidt [g.u.] wore tbreaten- 
I mg to cut oU, ill siimmoolog his father to Nicace, 
I Alexis Comnenus had in effect brought his Turks Ur 
[ in advance of what then was still the principal woe 
' ^ Turcoman population. 

I It was in these circumstances thsL the Crusades 
intervened, ensbibg Akids temporarily to abandon 
the task of dealing with the Turks, ^lliljj Aratan 
I ortished the Peasant Crusade of Peter the Hermit, 
I but was subsequeotiy forced to give up Nicaea, 
along with bis harem, to the Barons' Crusade, and 

edge of the Anatolian plateau at Dcrylaeum. These 
victories ol the Christians enabled Alexis Comnenus 
to regain control of the entin Aegean coast of Asia 
Minoci but tbe Crusaders did not stay in Asia Minor, 
and tbe Turkish forces, who being stDJ scDu-aamadk 
In cbaractei had been repelled but not desuoyed, 
returned behind tbe backs of the Crusaders. Tbe 
danger had fnrihermoTe led to a temporary racon- 
dliatlon between itlUdi Arslan and DlnisttiDend, 
which led to tbe annlMlatioc, in rtoo-r, of the re- 
arguard troops of the Crutaders, an operation in 
which Dinigtimetkf, it Is true, played the mcee 
significant role; tbe latler, at tbe bead of his troops, 
deprived tbe Franco-Amienians of the strategic 
centra of Malatya, vital fe KlU^i Anlto's links with 
the East. Also, when Dlnijlpnead died in irog, 
KDIdi Arslan, who bad become recoociled with the 
Creeks to the poinl of sending tliem conliagents to 
fight other enemies (1106). came and occupied the 

Fcrai there he was able to control Upper Mesopo¬ 
tamia, where the lleuienanu ol his Eastern Sal^hk 
cousins were In conflict with one another. When the 
eoemiet of Sultan Mubammad b. Malik ^hb [q.v.] 





































KJLIDJ ARSLAN : — KIlIOJ ARSLAN IV 


app^aWl TO bun tot balp, be eontrooted ib« armjr <4 i 
lb« taticr on tht JOtibbi, and wii killad (1107). | 
Tbls was for a kng Itme ttae last Intervention by the 
SalfUQliis of RQm in lb< East, and tb< rou(hl}'- | 
constituted Turklsb state was defbillively cnclos^ j 
niibin Asia Minor proper. | 

Bibliotraphy: The sources include Anna | 
Comnena, Mnttbew of Edesss, Mlcbael Uie Syrian 
and ttae Latin historlaiis of ttae First Cmside: ttae I 
Kinil of Ibn abAfliir and the cbronieleis of Syria 
(Ibn abRaiinisL Ibn Abl Tayyl* in the unedited | 
pact of Ibn al-Furiit and Ibn alAAdlm, ed. S. Da- ! 
ban) and of at-]2iseira (IIhi at-Aenk. unedited). 

Tbe modem bibliography Is given in G. I 
Caban. Pre-Olttma» Turbey, London 196S, and I 
O. Turan, Srlpueiuiar asnatttmlo TUrbiye. Ankara 
1971). lCi.C*am) 

VIlIqj ARSLAN II. son and successor of 

ofR(lm'(ii 5 S- 90 . 

Mas*Qd had, in dealing with ttae Greeks, succeeded 
in restoring ttae positioa of ttae Sakfiakr in relation to 
tbe Dgnl^men^s who were divided by quarrals 
over ttae successkn. EtUiU Arslan at first maintained 
ttab policy, and carried it to ttae extent si offering 
the Baslleus Manuel Comnenus at Cortetantinople in 
ttda a form of aliegiance which. In concrete term!, 
cost him nothing. He was cbm able to make himself . 
master of a portkta at ttae DaDlitamendUl possessions, | 
and he would have taken them all had be not been 
CMfituited by tbe powerful ruler of Muslim Syria, [ 
NQr al-DIiu Tbe latter, champion of the Holy War | 
against tbe Chtislians, pretended ind^ation at 1 
rctit di Arslan's relatkms with ttae Greeks. The two , 
princes in fact were alternately allied and at odds, 
fIDI£ Arslan helping Ndr al-Dfo to deprive tbs 
Franks of tbeir possessions on (he Syro-Aeataiian 
irootieis with tbe object of staarfng tbem with tats 
rival, and NOi il-Dtn extending bis power ov« tbts 
territory as soon as the SahJiQk sultan withdrew. 
The conquest <d Egypt by Not sl-Dln's lieuuaanls 
gijiricata and Salbb al-DIn crowned bis glory, and 
1 ^ 1 ^ Arslan’s enemies persuaded Nfir nl-Dtn to 
undertake an expedition Into Asia Minor whieta 

Icrced KllldJ Arslan to recognise vdsat remained of 

Danisbmendld territories. On the deaita of NOr 

al-Otn, he annexed them (Malatya lu XI77) thus 
accomplishing, from the Bysantine terriuxies in 

ttae West almost 10 the furthest limits of the East, 

the pollllcal unity of Asia Minor. 

He no longer needed to deal with ttae Greeks, and 
on Ills side, Manuel Comnenus, though strengthened 
by ttae general success of tais foreign policy, was 
uneasy at the growing power of ttae sultan, and | 
decid^ that be must pul an end to it. In 1176, at 
tie head of a powerful army, be advanced on to ttae 

Anatoliac plateau, but was crudied at Myriokepha- 

kn. This was. alter an Interval at a ceatnry, a ' 
replica of Mantzikert, which showed that hencefor¬ 
ward tbere existed a Turkey which could never be f 
further asalmilated. If Elllsli Arslan showed modera- * 

tion in bis official policy, tbe presstjre of Turcoieans j 

on tbe icontlert led him to reach out to tbe upper ' 

valleys of tbe Aegean coast and, in spit* oi oppoai- 

tioo from Rhodes, to the sea itself. 

This expansloo could not take place without risk, j 
Trouble with the Tnrccxnans, breaking out to the I 

oest oi ttao Sel^jdk State, gniv more intense, with | 

ttaesa Tortomana supi^yiag troops ready to serve , 

any ambitious chief. Wbettaec for this reason or not, I 

Arslan divided tbe territoriee under his I 

tuxarainty batwees his nice sons, a bcotber and | 


a nephew. Needless to say, the latter quarrelled 
among ibeirtselves and one of them, tfiifb al-Dta, 
with support from some Turcomans, forced hk aged 
ialher 10 accept his protection at Konya. These 
events were Intemipted by the Crusade of Frederick 
Barbatossa: the latter, an ennsy ol the Byzantines, 
bad establsbed dipkimatic relatioDS with KUIjJi 
Arslan who, indifferent to Sym-Palastinian affairs, 
was incliiied to promise him free passage. But Eutb 
al'l^’s Turcomans attacked the Germans, who 
converged on Konya fttyo). Portly after, the old 
sultan succeeded in escaping from tbe semi-captivity 
in vhsch bk son was holding him, and took refuge 
with another of his sons, the son of a Greek mother, 
who was established 00 ttae sreslem bsrdets. It was 
ibeip that he died, at tne age ol seventy-seven. 

BillsograpAy: Sources include Ue Byzantine 
writers Chmamos and Nicetas Cboaiatus, the 
Armenians Matthew of Edessa and Gregory the 
i Priest. Mktaael the Syrian, and the Arab authoia 
! cited in the preceding BIhliofTaptay. Relereaces 
I to rnodern works are given In the works ol 
i Cahen and Turan cited In ibid, and in N. Elksfeff, 
: jVarod.fbi, Damascua 1968. {Cl.CaHZ>) 

I yli.fp,) ARSLAN in, the young los of the 
sultan of RQm Ruka al-Dla, who reigned only a 
‘ few Dionths (1204-5), kHvr which tbe majority ol 
the amrs. worried at the generaJ dangers inheieol to 
ihe rule of a minoi, deposed him in favour of Kay 
Kbusraw I I9.V.]. 

KtLtQJ ARSLAN IV. better known by hit laM 
ol Rukn al-Dlii, one of the sons and successors 
of Kbusraw II (1246). It was at the beghming ol 
the period of the Mongol protectorate that, the three 
aorta of the late sovereign all being miaors, the senior 
emirs, in ortier to safeguard the unity ol tbe state. 
. sought to install, under their own executive power, 
a sullartate shared Jointly between the three young 
princes; KihiU Arslan was sent on a mission to tbe 
i Mongol chief Datu 10 parsiuKle him 10 accept this 
! solution. This very mission alone established a 
special relattonshlp between RUIdl Arslan and the 
I Mongols, and lor many yeeiis two opposing parties 
I wera In ronllkt; tbe one. caking him as its figure- 

I aclioii was to submit to the Mongols, the other. 

I rallying behind hk brother ‘Ica al-DliL seeking to 

I of tbe West and in alliance with the Byzantines, 

I Successive schisms rasujted, mi each oc- 

I casion to a diviskm, temporary at first, beCwtea 
I the territories In Che east, favouring tbe Mongola 
who were close by. awarded to KlUdi Arslan, 
and those the west, Ml to ‘Izz al-DCn. United for 
the last tiitie in into, the two brothers participated 
in a campaign against Syria imder tbe orders of the 

Mongol chief HUlegt. Eventually, ‘!u al-DIa fled 

to Constantinople, and KUdi Arslan remained sole 

sultan. This did not mean that he exonbed power; 

power in fact belonged to tbs petwint Hu'In al-Dln 

Solaymkn, Ihe favourite rrf the Mongols. Whan 

Ifldli Arslan came of age and showed tesenl- 

meat towards him, the pmedw had him strangled 

|ia65). 

Biitieiraphy: Sources include the Mttslim 
hktonana of Anatolia Ibn Bfbl, Aksaigyl and tbe 

anonymous author from Konya cf Ihe SafdlOA- 

«dm: tbe Arabic historians Baybais al-MansItil 

(ooediledl and YOnlni; and tbe Syriac ooe Bar 

Hebraeus. Genaral relerecces to modern works 

an given in the works of Cahn and Turan dtsd 

in tba ptavioua Bibliographies. (Cl. Cank) 































































































its Croiatits, i, 392, 313, }Ti, iJ, :oi, 147, $$7; 
Cl Cabeo, Ls Sy*ie dn Hord *h Untpi it* Cn/ittdes, 
239, 298; Le Strfic^, VoUdint vtiier Mothmss, 
486i M. HatUuann, in Ztilitkr. dtr OtttU. fui 
Erikunie, xxix, 483; idem, in MilUil. dtr mitt- 
aaiat.-atiypl. CtstUschtfl (iBgSl. io<; Bvtbilem)', 
ffn, de irav. rehii/s i Is pkUoL tt 4 tsteJusi. ifypt- 
ct <asyr., 1S97, 34 (erroneous iduitliiestioa of 
Killiz with Kurus-Cyrrhos); Cuioet, Vs Tstfuit 
i'Asit, ii. iS3ff.t R. Ilsrtineim. Ctoeu ^fackr. 
iter PoUsUsa tint Syritu in (TsKJ u-^Mirts 
Zubia ..., dies. TUEtingen 1907, (3: Mduner, in 
ZA, xxvii (1913), 236; Cutnont, Etitits syritnues, 
I9l7,2]7fl-: DusMUd. ropograpH* kist.it laSyrie, 
Till. 329, 303, 307; HonigDuu, Dit Oslirenii its 
By*. Etiekts, 95, roe- (M. Csharo) 

KILWA, Hie name of t-arious localltiei and 
islands of the east eoast of Africa, amoiigst 


tribute. Francisco d'Almeida took it ' 

J303. Cootemporary accounts attest its weaJth. A 
Portuguese fort controUed it until ijis: its eecaom/ 
was ruioed by Oie Portuguese seixtire of Ike Sofala 
trade in 1303. A i>ol<nlation of perhaps <0,000 in 
1300 had already dwindled to about 4,000 by <387, 
when marauding Zimba massacred 3,oeo iofrabitants. 
Kiiwa never recovered. After the ‘Umlnl e^ture of 
Mombasa from the Portoguese in 1698, Kilwa also 
was made tributary to ‘Llmin. In the rtth eantury 
the stave trade developed greatly, but 2a<uibar was 
the maia entrcpbl. Zonalbar linally absorbed RBwa 
in 1843, deporting the last sultha. When Germany 
acquired the mainland in 1886, sotse surviving 
royalties threw Hielr records In Ibe sea, lest tbay fall 
into infidel bands. 

Bibliaitapky. J. de Banos, Dt Asia, 1333, 
ed. A. Baiao, Coimbra 1930; C. Ferrand, Ltt 































































KILWA — KIMAK 


ChitUck, Kitua; an IzJamn Ira^ms (Hy ot £<u> 
AMcan coast, Kalrobi 197a. with deuiled biliUo- 
grapby; B. G. Hutln, Arab migrations to East 
Africa in nuAicnii times, in Iniernas. JnaL of Afr. 
Htsl. Slad. I1973): S. A. Ritvl, in Si*id Hamdikn 
and Host Kiof. Ibn BattVa in Black Africa, 197s: 
R.^W. Beachey. Tks slaoe trade rtf Eastern Africa, 
197S; te* also the Blbl. (Iveo by J, Walker Is El'. 
Suppl.. s.v. (G. S. P. FuzhaX-Gkotviile) 
al-KILY. also AL-KiLl, accordisg to Abu '1-ljasaa 
al-labySnl also al-kilai (tee al-DInawari, The book of 
flanis. ed. ft. Lowln. Wiesbaden 1974, 170, S 643); 
the word It derived from aninaic bclyil. potash, 
potastiom carbonaieCKsCOJ, bat also soda, sodium 
carbonate [Na^OJ (both materials were not clearly 
, tberefore the Arabic term is kept in 


Vienna-Lsipaic ipaS, I, A. Steiger and 

J. J. Hess, Soda, la Vos Romanica, li (i937)p 33-7*; 
W. Sebmucker. Die fiflansticke wtd mtiKroJwcAe 
Motena Stedica tpn rirdaas al'Hikina Jet Tabari, 
Bona 1999, ijfi (. (no. 394I: D. Gaits, SinJien tar 
CtsckickU dtt .tfoiera/natseii (a Pkamuttie, Ckemie 
and yalism oon Jen Anfdngen bis Paracebas, 
Wiesbaden 197a, 334-S, and Indea; M, Ulbnann, 
KaSaiog der arabisclien aUhemistisehen Handsckrificn 
der Chester Beatiy Library, ii (lortbcomitig), s.v. 
gily. |M. Uuaia)iii) 

KIMXKdn the teats usually Klmlk, oflen vroog- 
ly vocalised KaymSk). an early Turkish people 
living In western Siberia on the lower cotirse cd the 
Irtish River and on its iributarles the Ijjjim and 
Tobol, possibly as far north as the coofluence of the 



of soap (fdboitl, clothes are washed with II <sae LA: 
Yikm, lii, 4^1. Chemisls used it to maoofaclure 
pungeot lyes (hCabammad b. Zalsarlyyi' al-R&al, 
K. al~Atr&r, ed. M. T. Ddni^.Pa^iib, Tehran 
ft, teSf.; J. Rusks and K.Qarben, Voreekriften 
tie MertUUung ton sekarfen H'attern bei Dsbir and 
giH.a/tLxxt (1939), I-J4). 

A prominect part is played by alkily io the 
maoufactore of ^ass. It is melted togetber with sand 
and magnesia and thus produces the “substance of 
*' (^atthar af-ew^e^‘, Mas^dt, ifrrfidi. ii, 407). 

I'lrious colorations (see Dimashhl, Nakiiai at- 
ed. Mehren, go; J. Ruska, Das Bueh der Alattru 
Salsi. Ein Crundteerk der spSlUUinisehcn At- 


mantioned by the ffuddd as livmg near the Klmik 
may have been Saraoyedes or a Yenisei Palaeo- 
asiatic people (lee Minotsky, Skaraf al-Din Tahir 
Uanati on China, Ih* Turks and India, 107-8;. The 
Klmik also had connections with tho O^uz to the 
south of thorn, and arc said to have visitod the 
Ogtiua pasture-grounds in summer, possibly ex 
plaining why Muifeddasi. 274, saya that Sawrdn on 
the middle Sb Daryi it a ironllet post against the 
<j|]utz and Kimik, 

A legendary account ol Klmak orlgms given by 
GardtrS montlons seven component groups, auch as 
the Tml, Imik, TaUi, Baylndur, U^eik. etc-, aad 
In his section on the Ya^md tribe (ed. Habibl, a6o), 
bo gives to tbs duel of the Klmik the tlUea s^ and 





















































































































































Pentu (Ibn Dvnfd, from Hebitw (aJ- 

Akllnl) or irom Gisek and bad tbs mssnlof si 
“srtUics andasoisoess" (aJ'^<la<ra'bti<|J|ik, scccrding 
to al'iSiaii^l) St "sslution and division” (aJ IaJtlil 
wa according to Ibr SallAm, iiLh/trtb 

csDIucvl, As syDonyms ol al-klmiyi' wen lusd ai 
WaifscTOlTjoiOi «i-*MA»yya (lof 91aa 

al-sintf‘a, al-Hkam, al-'amc^ al-a'iani 
((or piiv tpKOv) etc. In abbiwiatiODaIcbniiTii 


was it a siartiog-point (or alcbeisr. It dlscjsses only 
tbe primary qualities as causes of all cbanges in 
nature (see J. During, AtiuoUi's ekemicti treotist 
MaeonUtgica, Book IV, Gbtstorg xpta; H. Hapji, 
D4r ehemistks TniiUaiitas ArisUUbi, MOeotolopt IV. 
in SyMSta, Ftstfote Kr. Sektdmoidl, PiulUngen iqtj, 
a69-}sc). Co. aoo B.C. Bolus e( Mendsi knew certain 
teobokiuss of cokninng, and sueb iecbmquei, com¬ 
bined with nso-PIatooic. {noetic and bacisetie Ideas 
(Stoic philosopby seems also to bave bad aooio in- 
floence) belped aJcbeiny to assert ila^ ia Bgypi 
(H. Olds, AtiHio T*ck»ii, a, Loipxig-Berlia t$ao, 
sai-M)- From Ibe period between the and and 3rd 
ceaturiea AX. (see F- Sberwood Teylor, Tko orifint 
0/ Gruk alcHfmy, indeibu, i (i9}7)i 30-471 J. Lind- 

























































L KIMIVA 


(ay, TTu origins of lUchsmy tn Graoto-Roman Hgypt, 
Loodos 1970) data a number o{ writingt dicsemiBaled 
aiu]«i tbs samas of Htnnss, Tbbtb, Agatbodalmoo, 
Cleopatra, Hoses, Solomoo, Mary, Jasus, Demoerttus 
(or Demoocates], Zaiatbastra, As[ai>netc. At tbe bs- 
ftnaio^ of tbe stb century these pseudographs ere 
Joined by tbe writings of Zosimus ol Paaopelisl^Akh- 
inlD[f.e.J), thegeBDinenesaoiwbieh is better vouched 
fm. tbe 6tb ceotury the neo-Platonic philosopher 
Alymlodonis and empemr Heraclius wrote also on 
alchemy. A not inconsiderable amount of these 
Greek writings were translated into Arabic, but we 
have no exact information about times and places 
ol these UanslaCious. It seems bowever that tbe 
first were made towards the end of tbe md/6tb 
century and that the greater part ol these writings 
to (he Arabs in tbe 3rd;gth century (D. M. 


ibsir it the loanmad rh ^igpiov, the distilling ap¬ 
paratuses and ol-aabi^ are derived from 

ti slSdloov and i dp^i^, the processes fahyid, 
(arwld. lafkinV, la/Ji’a etc. are adaptations from 
XciiiMseig (sf XoLudig, tYxfipwdig, Iu9i<. In tbe same 
way a number of pteudonymt are iialtalioos of 
Greek models, eg. n’tafi sisrH Iron i^pdeyopog 
dvertolutfl, lalcri al-fiAmar from 4ippoeiXl]vcv. 
kiMlo la lafilerii from Oaiov dbresuorov and taian 
nl *n^rd’ from fiXa RopBevixdv (lor otbar pseu¬ 
donyms fonnod with taban, see tPA'dS, Li, 35 fL). 
To these are added whole Iheocesns: sAJaMV la/rab 
bi 'l fabi‘a is (be innumerably repeated ^ ^uotg 'tfi 
fijoes T^pnrtai, and law laf'al al-iatPa jjtay’ee 
MOan li Ji'sJala labi correspotHls to puoig oittv 
rroisl pdT7}v. All this shows nilhout any doubt the 
utigin of Arabic alchemy. 




















































P»r*cdsu9, wbkh give the «Ieh<nii9t$ the chance to 
jet aboni new ways. They ^id not however avail 
thenuelves of these; on lie contrary, they con¬ 
tinued until recent tinea the ancient fruitless search 
for the "phikaopher’s stooe" (G.Salman, ArcMva 
Warocaiurs. vii (tpoi), 431 f<.; C. Snouck Hurgronie, 
Uthka, U, The Hague iSty, aij, Eng. Ir. J. H. Mona¬ 
han. Leiden-Londoa 1931, ids If.; B. W. l.aae, The 
manners anj caslcms nfUe modem £|yplH»u, cb. xii; 
C, Barbler de Meynsrd, L'Alehimiste, comedit ea 
diaUcU tUK arm, Jn /A, S* stiis, vU (1686), s-66-. 
Osman Nevres, In Ci, Rescher, Brslntt* **r artbiscien 
Poetis, Iv/i, Istanbul, n.d.. 91 If.). 

In the Middle Ages Arabic works were translated 
into Lathi. We have In Latin versions the rohiiia 
iinaretdina, the rslruta chemua, Ibe Practica Uariot 
propkaisioe, the Liter de composUime akhemiae of 
Morlenus (translated by Rotwrt of Cbesiec in 1144: 


world. For many selentistt, bowaver, the effort to 
refine matter was inseparable been ptinfiealloDof the 
soul. The elchemists expressed thalr insight in theo¬ 
retical discouisee, and also ia allegorical stories, 
myths, visions snd poems (Pseudo-Ifliglid b. Yasld, 
Ihm Umaylilbn Aria'Ra’s). In order to protect them¬ 
selves against proseCDtkm by orthodoxy or agaiiut 
competitors, ttey used pseudoayms and availed 
themseives of obscure, encoded eapreesioQS. All this 
cendeis the writings apparently abstruse. It was 
therefere bound to happen that the ''Aufldircr" 
counted the history of akhemy among the Cesetklue 
der memeUiekeH SarjkeU < J. C. Adelnng, Leiptig 
>783-9), and even in the first edltioa of the Eney~ 
olepaedia of IsUm E. Wiedemann still remarked; 
"Cdteii it cannot be understood how reasonable 
beings could have written such things". Only Ibe 
snieoce of religioo and depth-psy^ology have 




































































































































(R, tl-DiaakanUyii, e<L C.T0II, Uppsdi ipM, 

<h. IXIYi). 

But the very assertion that mao is able to imitalc 
aature iras coutested peremptorily by AbO Hayyho 
al-TawbltO aod Abfl 'AB b. Etol: ihe akbamisti were 
only able to make soneihiDf that externally re- 
sembics the precious metals, but the seosea do not 
perceive specific differeucca(/H?i2i) in the ntetals after 
the alchemistic operstkms, but only atltlbules and 
accidents Vavitim, 'azd/id); the substance (^fmaho') 
of the base metals remains iinlouclied (E.J.Holm 
yard and D. C. Mandevile, dncraiwr dr cosycfstimir 
a unttviimuiam UpUnn, Paris 1927, By f.; Ibn 
Sma, K. ol-Sii/d’. al-TaitHyyU. r, ed. A. Miuitasir 
rfafti, Cairo 1385/1965, 22 t;C. C, Aoawati, A tdcniiir 
et rakhimit, in Com/tpio iaUrnMionatt 9-25 April 
ip 6 s [AeouUrnia Kaiimuilt dei Lintei, Atti ij], Rome 
1971. 185-34I). Because ol these utterances. Ibn . 
Shii became the target for the polemics of all later | 
akhemlsls. In particular of al-Husayn b. *AII al- 
Tugtitai and Aydamir b. ‘AD al-BlUdaW- 

Wftb his K. IfttA’ii. al-isHsMhad, written in 505/ 
Ilia, aJ-Tu^A'I produced the most important 
writing iu daCance of alcbamy. He meets Ibn Sloh’s 
ob]eotloo by slating that the alchemistic processes 
do Bot absolutely create a new dijfnentia sptti/ita 
{/a/O.bul that through themmatter is only prepared ' 
to take fat the Hfftmuta tpetrfica which is granted J 
to It by the Ccaslor. Al-jug^rl^'s aiguaeotaticii 1 
thus takes account of the front of orthodox theclo- 
giaos, whoee criliclsD foiuid a mouth piece in Ibn 
Uasm al-AadalDii, Iba Taymiyya and the latter's 
pupU Ibn Kayyim al-Cjawziyya (d. 73sfi349)- 

Tbe latter's K. UtflU tUr al-safSia contains a 
poloiuc of 200 pages against all secret sciences, 
especially astrology (see C. A, Nalliao, BauaUa, v, 
33(.). Like Ibn Stnt, he is of the o^nioa that the 
aicbemlsts only keep up appearances, but are In 
fact unable to make real gold and sfivar. The ecxrsomlc 
argninent adduced by al-Pgrlhi to Juitlfy the disguise 
of tlM alchemistic wriiiogs is used by Ibo Kayylm 
al-Qawziyya to refute alcbamy itself; U man were 
able to make gold nod sUvar, the econamic order of 

the world, created by God, would collapse. Gold would 

lose its value if it were available In abundance. Tbe 

social order would also be destroyed because nobody 

would be willing asy more to be the slave ol a master 

{J.W. Livingston, ibn ^yytM at-Jaanyyalt: A 
lenrt*tnt\ crtt/ury i^tna ataiml astfchpeoi divine. 

Ibn j^aldun also shows himself an adversary ol 
alchemy, which in his opinion is in fact only a kind 
of magic (sshr). ^Vith regard to Ibn Slnl and al- 
Tugttrh’I his p^t of view is even somewhat more 
(Lffecentiated, without however alleging essentially 
new arguments (see G. C. Anawati, La rifuiahCH it 

i'alchimie Itar Ibn Khaidin^ m MtlanKe! i'lriamalotu, I 

yol. mdsk A. AbeJ, Leiden 297s. b-i?)' For this kind - 
of polemic Utetaluie see also Abu 'bBarakht Hibat 
Allah b. Malta, K. al-ilM’latar, D, Hyderabad 1358, 
231-6; FahDr al-CIn al-Rail, IC. al-UatiHuii al- 
mofitiiiyya, ii. Hyderabad 1343, 214-18;'Abd al- 
LatH al-Bagtl«dl (A. Dieliich, NAWG, I (1964), 
no. a, p. 106}; Mch^mad b. Ibrahim al-Dlmaihkl. 
K. Nv^bot al-iakr, ed. Mehren, 58-61; JQialU h. 
Aybak al-$afsdl, K- aJ-Siaylk a/.reiua^ani, i, 
Cairo 1395/1 Bay, 9-25. 

Tbe theoretical expositions and speculatsons ol tbe 
alchemists were partly complete io themselves, snd 
psrtly completed by experimeots in tbe laborstory, 
The espertences gained in such experiments gave 


again rise to new writing and theocks. It is probable 
that alchemy bad a greater part in tbe devdopment 
of experimental sconce than medicine, pbannacolegy, 
pbyaka and astronomy (see L. Thorndike, A hirlofy 
q! magic and experimental rcicnce, i-vill, London- 
New Ycek 1923-38), An important experimental 
Bchlevenent was the oxidatkm of quicksQvei which 
bad been exposed cootlnuously to 4 very sbw tire 
over fetty days. Pseudo-Mailjcltl describes the process 
In his K. Rnibtd af-jwAfm end emphasises that the 
weight of tbe matter was the same before and after 
Uie experiment (E. J. Holmyaid, Dfstmcifeiimislry. 
Oifocd 1931, 78). The lurnisblag of a chemicat 
lihoiatocy Is vary Impressively pictured by Ibn 
Sbubayd (382-426/992-1035) (see J. Dickie, in al- 
Anialut, axis (1964). 243-310). Ibere were many 
apparatuses: the siflial (Latin sfufeo, used to distil 
and to sublimate, the jur' (cururbii), a receiver over 
which was placed an alembic [al-anKt [^.v.)). melting- 
pots (bg/ol, pi. boudtig), kilns IfaHaSt, jri. tandntr, 
Latin otSsxKCf) to generate high temperatures, phials 
(Jiiimiwd], casser^es (hidv, tin^ir), pans Isukuentd^a) 
and mortars (/idwhs). Many apparatus are named 
after their alleged Invantort, like aMm FV^gltarae, 
the “oven of Pythagoras'', tbe 26 tim, tbe ''pit 
of Zotimos'' and the pammdm hfdnye, the bain- 
merie (see A. Sigpl, t'oicseitiiu ier ApparaU and 
Cardie, Jte in araPicehen elcheimtiiecken Nandrchn/im 
tar/tommen, bi DteUche Ah. d. Witt, ta BetUn, 
Inslitui fur Orieatforsehimg, uo. t, Berlin 1530, 
. 91-ieo; E. J. Holmyard, Alelumieai is 

I Qu Singer a) s(m, A hittery aj fMh'ialsjy, U, Oxford 
I «9J6, 73f3a). 

I With such apparatus, vessels aod evens the proce- 
, dures (/midbtr), lA certain chemical processes, were 
; achieved. The methods of these piocedures wets 
' essentially the same as those of Gi^ alcheioy. and 
most of the Arable termini lachnici are icanslatloos 
of Greek notions. The “solutba'* (tshffi, Xdtrig^ of 
I a matter Is achieved by wtier, acids or lyes: the 
i “putielactiaa" (/a‘^», i7l)i|ii9) Is a proctro of de- 
composltioQ furthered by water. DistlUallos and 
sublimation are Indicated with las'td and Eagfir, 
calcination with litAits. A substance Is consolldatad 
and /ited by in^/ntd and a‘tld ''Blanchlag" 
(Uibyld, Xrdxmatp] indicutes tbe making ol sDver, 

“reddening'' (lafixiirl tbe making of goM. Many 

( nlchrmists. howsver. use these and many other ex- 
I pressiofls only symbolicaDy or in a eonpletely 
dUierent meaning lor tear that they might reveal 
I their secret. Thus tbe ondarsunding of slcheinlcal 
I taxte IS made extraordinarily difficult. 

Since the alrhemists ware obliged tram the earhesl 
I Umas to kaap their esoteric knowledge secret (tee 
' Papynt Ltidenne, ed. C. Leemaas, Leiden 1843, i, 
20, 9:fv tze ug tiSYuAepudr^tov, 

pi)((va KSttexe), they used innumerable "pseudo¬ 
nyms'', not cnly for the processes but also for the 
matters and elixirs. The same matter was often 
indicated with doseos of different names, and eon- 
verKly, ooe and (he same name was used to design 
different matters. Tbne pseudonyms also have a 
Greek tiadiUon. Tlius the names of the planets serve 
I as deslgaalloos of the metals: at-sboms is gold. aJ- 
i gamer is sliver, al-mirriH is iToti, etc. Certain words 
conlaih the characteilsllcs of a matter: alfunSr 
i “the lugillve'- It quicksilver, al-a^par “the reddish" 
it copper. Often namss of animals are used: al-'vbdb 
“the asglt" may designate tal-ammoniae, al-Sakrah 
“the scorpion'' and ‘uxug of-hsyya "the snaka- 
j nads" can stand for sulphur, fdiriia al-barPd “the 
I peacock of the Lgyptiaa temple" for capper. Tbe 
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KtNALlZAOn ... KINAYA 


(ill (lit aaitiy*-yi KtAsU/i lli« Haaiye yi I 
Bavdiwf; (13I ibc TabaMI-i {/ana/iyya; (r4) Uw 
jCafUr )>i £anh. , 

Bibliatraphjt l^iulbUc Hasan Celebl. 
TeiHira tU-gta'aii'-, New'lzlde ‘AU/I. Ssat'l [ 
(orl^ally called HaUHi al-baU’i^ I 

fl iMintUl 164-8: SUiiU-t <oamiai, 

U. 501; ‘Ottmnll mil’M/Urt. i, 406; fi, s.v. 

(Msnnro Cavnaodic) 

^NALIzADE, Hasam Cltni (9S3'ia gbawwJl 
ioi3/i}46 14 Harcb >604), Ottoman scholar and 
btesrapbar. H* war boa in Bursa obarebir father 
'AB Ceiabl (see the preceding artkie] ant nidtrrit 
at the Hanua Bey Madrasa. He iirst foUomd the 
lectures of Ntrir-a&de Ranu^an Efendi, who was 
mUdarris between 987/1580 and 975/1562 at tbe 
Yefh ^AB Pa^a Uadrasa founded by Semis 'All 
Pa^a in Istanbul. A/terwards be became a sttidcnl 
of Abu 't-Su‘hd (Ehussu^hd) Efeadi. He began his 
career in 973/1587 «» » miijerrit at Bursa. One year 
later, upon the assignment of his father as ti 4 ‘ of 

Edine. he was transferred to the Cut^ddii Hid]4il 

Madrasa as a mdderrU. Later be became mfidtrris 

at the Sulfiniy)^ Madrasa in Bursa, alter which be 

taught u several fnadnuns In Istanbul, ulumaiely 
attaining an appointment to tbe StUeyndnlyye. In 
Qiumddd al-A]^ gpS/April 1390 he was appointed 

gd# of Damascus, following iriiicb he received the 

Mi's of Cairo again, Bursa, Gallipcdl, Syytlb and 

Eslri Zaghra lespectlv^y. While In this last post he 

became ill and returned to Istanbul He then re¬ 
quested and received tbe Md’ of tbe small (own oi 
^sfiid ia Egypt, where be died shortly after his | 
arrival. Although credited with several minor works, . 
his lame rests on his bicgraphicaJ dictionary oi the ' 
Ottoman posts, TMUrtI al-^u'ara’, the autograph ' 
of which is in the library of Istanbul University I 
<TY :737). This is the fifth work in this gsate tiler I 
these by &hl, Laflil,'Ahdl aoJ ‘A^lb Celibi. Though ' 
completed at 994/1588, bis own copy shows later 
revkion and coirectloos. It Is dedicated to Murid UI 
lad Includes Uuee sections: the first devoted to the 
iKfMas, tbe second to the fitluiUts and the third to 
poets proper, most of whom are also mentioned in 
previous ici^hms. Hasan Celebi made use of the 
ir^lirr of Lell/t [f.r.] and, in particular, that of 
'Aibtk CeleW. As may be seen from Lhs alterations 
in his autograph, hla method was to adopt tbe iu- 
formation given by these two predecessors, recasting 
it in his own individual, eluant style. However, 
he sometimes criticises their views on the merits of 
certain poets and advances bis nwn opinions. The 
informatkn he has to give about the poets and scho- I 
lars with whom be was personally acquainted gives 
his work a particular value. 

BiHiegrapliy : 'Atiyl.fiaka^f/t “'-"•'‘’"dniyyn 
^yls, Istanbul (289, 491; Ss£dl-> ‘Oljimitii, ii, 
127; Gibb, A hillcry qf Oftonien pittry, iil, 199. 
For the l^kir< manuseripts, tee ttlanbut kiiaUt- 
Atari UrUi-utnfyt yaimaUn, vii, 38S 97. 

(KuiMan Caw4oSlu) 

KINAHA n. KMunavnA, an Arab tribe, genea- | 
logically related to Aaad (b. l^uaayma) (9.0.]. The | 
territories of KmAna were around Mecca from the I 
Tihhnu on the south-west, where they were osxi to I 
Hudbayl, to the north-east where they bordered on I 
Acad. There ware six main subdivisions ol the tribe, 
though mors are sometimes mentioned: sl-Hadr (or 
Hays), tha ancestor of Kissyili |f«.], which is 1 
teekooed a separate tribe; Nilik; Mfikhn (or Malkin); 1 

'Amiri ’Amr; 'Abd Hanit. The latter was further 1 

subdivided. Bakr b. ‘Abd Kanll was a atroog gtoap, , 


and included as parts Mudlidi, al-Duhl and Layth, 
as well as tbe more intiependenl pamrs. (^ilfSr [f.v.] 
is sometimes lecKoned to pamra and sometimes •--a 
to be Ghiiar 6. ‘Abd ManJt. Al-HStiS! b. ‘Abel 
ManAtwat the main part ^ the AhibIsB[<ee gAeAsii, 
end}, who were probably a collection of small groups 
without common ancestry (named as ‘A^al, al-Ktra 
and al DlsJj, all ol B. sl-Hdn b. Khuravma. together 
with B. al-Mus{alib of ifiiusi* and sometimes B. 
liby^ of Hmthavil. 

History. At an eerJy date Frhr, the common en- 
^ eestor of all Huray^, was leader of Kinlna when 
I they defeated e Mimyarite lorce. His descendant 
1 ^usayy Ig.e.] had the help of men of Kinina in the 
I figbt^ which gave him control of Mecca, and his 
I positioB was consolidated by tbe arbilratloc in his 
levour of Ye'mar b, 'Awf of Layaj, tbou^ most of 
Bakr b. ‘Abd Usolt opposed hpauyy. la the wars 
I of tbe Fijjb [4.S.) tbe “day of NaWa" resulted 
from tbe killiug of a KiliU by ai-Burtd b. Kays, 
a mao oi Pamra rejected by his tribe but protected 

by al-DuU, ud a Mf of Haib b. tjmayya (of 

I Kuiayhbl. in general, Klndna, Inchidlog Bakr. sup¬ 
ported Kurayjli against Hawhzin, but sonis parts 
of Bakr continued to feel hosUlily towards KuraTSb, 
especially liter the chief ot Bakr was kiDea m revenge 
for a youth of Kurayib. Because ot this matter 

KuraysA hesitated beftwe setting out for Bsdr In 

824. until a man ol Mndlijll guaranteed that Bakr 

however. Baler supported Kutayfb against Muham¬ 

mad, and It was an atteek by Bake on Mobammad's 
allias of Khuri’a wbkb M to his conquest ol Mtcca 
in 63a. In his lotee on this oimasiim Muhanunad had 
men trom £}itflr, Pamra and Lay]!)- Little la heard 
of the movemeala ol KhUna after this. A prominent 

member of the tribe, Abu 'l-Aawad al-Du’an [f.s.j, 

ia known as a aupponer oi ‘All, and ia incorrectly 
alleged to bo the founder of Arabic grammar. Ia 
1)0/844 5 al-Tabarl mentioas soane Kinina as still 
near Macca but apparently weak. They are also 
recccdcdin tbe Hawrlo. and, in the 6th/tath centtuy, 
in Upper Egypt and the western delta. 

BiMsogropAy: Ibn Hiihlm, 791, 450-a, elo.; 
Caussln ds Farcevil, HUfoin dst orahss ausor 
rtslAMums, index; al-Kalka^lBodl. Ba8A ala'iid, 
i, )Sol.: idem, NiUyal tl-ttab, mentioas most 
subdivisiont; YlkQt, Uu'ditm al-huMdn, Index of 
tribes: Walt, tfuAamnutif of Mediae, ladex; Ibn 
Habib, AfuAai&sr, 156 f. (intercalaiors of months 
from Klndna). 195!. (al-Banid), etc.; idem. 
AfanonmoA, Index: al-AuaU, ed. WUstenfeld, 
6t-4. (W.M,WaTT) 

KINAVA (a.), a technical term of rhetoric 
corresponding approximately to “metonymy'* and 
meaning the replacement, under ceitam conditions, 
oi a word by another word which has a logical con* 
nectlon with it (from cause to effect, from contamiog 
to contained, from physical to memi, by apposition 
etc.), Btymologiaally, this term implies a sense of 
dissimulation found also in the word Aaaya [f.t.}, 
which is eonsidemd by such t grammshan as al- 
Mubarrad (Admi/, 677) to be derived from Aindya. 
fftodya coustitutes a partiCiiJai type of metaphor 
(uli'dra Ig.e.j) and it is distinct from trope (m^ns 
(9.*.)) in that Ibe latter is only to be understood if 
lahen in its figurative sense (e.g. rt'ayni 'l-lia 7 (h 
“we have caused the rain to feed", where liayii can 
only mean the grass appearing after a fall of rain). 
For some theorists, kiniya covers allusion (of which 

tbe various forms ace called ta‘fi4, UUwH, rami, lma‘ 

and st^m), but this is not ao because, it it may be 





















XINAYA 


tak«a bolli ia its proper and its figuraUve s 
demands, if it is to be gantiiiulj’ understood, a 
of imagination on the part of the listener, wl 




effort I ample la tbe teat which demaads, for the ap] * 
' may | of the kgal penally to the fomlcatoc, tbe 
, Iba of witneesee testifying that they have seen 
" TaMchu^ "tbe needle in tbe cooteiner for 


heeding of hiMiye. 

In geoeial, if we are to fcfJow Ibn al-AUiir, kiniya 
describes a word or a group of srords wbkh may be 

and are used to replace other words which are to be 
rejected, someltanes simply fur considerations of style, 
sometimes out of nspect for decency, avoiding the 
use of vrords likely to shock or Judged to be of bad 
amen; a logical niatlon must however exist between 

This it not the place to examuie the other defini¬ 
tions proposed by the theorists and to take into 
account their ditsgreemenls regarding classification 
and nomenclature. We will simply observe lhat al- j 
Sakk&k] distinguishes three types: (x) fant^U or I 
assimilatioo of one thing to another (e.g. uH ef- | 
Ikawb "clean of clothing" meaning "exempt from 
moral vico". (s) irtUf "implication*', a term which 
XudSma {Naid, 88) invariably uen to the exslusioa 
of kifieya (e.g. (aed/ "with long crossbelt", 

meaning "tali in stature", because the one cannot 
go vilthoul the other); In certain caace it is by a series 
of implicattons. more precisely of ri#’s"[dUIoa'iidecs” 
that the inlcDded sense is reached (kaftli aI nmSd 
"havbig a p’eat quantity of ash" to express genenn- 
ily, hospitality: in fict the abundance of ash iitiplies 


often quote, borrowing them from the Xur^hn, from 
lutJWii, from poetry; generally they ooncem woman, 
the sexual organs, daiecation. various forms of un- 

Sooie Aftulyas testily to great finesse, notably that 
quoted by al-Mas*&dl (if«nl£, vl. 350-4 — | 2550). 
where. In a letter addressed to al-Rasti<d. the word 
g^yrvrdn "bamboo", but also tbe narrte of the 
caliph’s mother, is replaced by gudMiu Others how¬ 
ever are criticised, notably the use of Abh Aias to 
desrrlbe a stone (findiar), because the father of Amt 
wascalled/fa^or faI-*Aakart,$>iid‘etayii, 570). There 
was thus ample scope for th* makieg of puna, and 
the humorists did oot faesilata to taka advantage of 
this. 

In the introduction to tbe KiUi at- 

a* 'I «I-Qtthia makea fun of the 

hypocrites who covet their faces upon hearing a 
crude word, recalling lhat tbe most pious of the 
Muslims and the Prophet himself did not hesitate to 
use such words, and be adds that these words were 
created in order to be used and that it would be 
necessary to withdraw them fcoiti the Arabic language 
If one were not allowed to speak them. In the KiOi 
of-ffa^uudH (I, 53), he notes the uawillingness of his 


















































KINAVA— KINDA 


<4 bill It if QOl ilwayf easj' to deleiEunc ibe 
dcgne o( demu? o< fu^ and »uch a tern oi wbkh 

Uoa. we quote mitr ooe epigrem o( Di'Ira (‘Abd aJ- 
Kailni al-Asbtar, Sii'i Damffciis tjSt/tpbe, 

f 04 ) where the sir Ih verse coDtaias the word h>4>dit, 
"cucuisber" tbeseascoi wbicb ball tbe morertailUy 
undentood because of tbe appearaoce la verse four 
of "nloaiy" wlifcb means tbs anus. TbU last 
kindyt b bonosred from dactyknomy (AsMA oi- 
‘absd [f.v.n, infaicli supplies a large number of leas 
obscene eaamptes (•.{. ''gj" or "gg" • miser"); 
see DOW Cb. Fellat, TtxUi aroto nialifs 4 la daetyto- 
tiomu, Paris igyy, 21 -s and passim, 

As a lesuli of its undenbble expresslvoiess, to 
vUcb tbe numerous examples cited by rhetoricians 
bears witness, the 4sndya preserves alt its force In 
colloquial Arable, lor not only do slang expressions 
abound be», but also convention demands a strict 
cautloo In ctrcles where superstitions conllnue to be 
strong- To antlphrase (Jstr "cleat-seeing ’ for '•blind ’, 
already found In the name of Abd 'All al-Baylr {see 


ai« descended al-Sakfin and aj-baxasik. Tbe more 
dbUnguisbed biancb was Uu'hwiya, and within 
Baud Mu'dwiya, tbe bouse of UoiJUt, nicknamed Akil 
al-Murdr. became Die most lllusirlcus. 

Cesrbfot’scel table 0 / Ihe Bati4 4M al-Muntr 

Budir (Akll al-Mutan 


It was thb BujUr who. in tbe second ball of the 
Sth century and supported by the power of Himyar, 
moved Into central and aotthem Arabia and...'’ 























































































Kl.SDA — At-liJNDl, «AliD Ai -HAStlj 


finally beaten at tbe battle ol Dayi al-Qiand^im, 
It was, bowever, in the Islamic Occident, In fai- 
away Spain and as late as tbe sth/ltth century, 
during tbe period of the Mulak ai-laaa'if. that Ibe 
Kindis, unruly and rebellious as ever, achieved wbat 
figures such as Ibn al-A&b'alh in the Orient bad been 
unable to achieve, namely, the carving out lor Ibem- 

sbortUved this proved to be. The Tudjiblde settled 
in Saralivsta (Saragossa), Darawha (Daroca) and 
Kal*at Ayyub, In which cities they ruled, as they 
did alsoinaJ-Mariyya (AJmeria), if the BanA $umlditl 
were indeed Tu^ibids, as is probable. Claims rnad* by 


publbbed by Shatafaddin {Vnisni, Ta'lu ipdi, aa, 
bottom left), a oiiaed force of Sabaeans, KlodI 
Arabs and other deoients, was commanded by 
individuals bearing the title "wdn' of Saba'*. 

In tlie early 6tli century AD., tbe Hlmynrite 
VBsuf {• Qba NuwAsCy.v.]) was shnilady emph 
Kindis, together with membeiu cd tbe hlurdd 
Madhhirli tribes, under the conti^ of a Sab 
cammandet belonging to the Yaz’an (in Istamic 
souTces Yaean) family, as auxiliaries in his campaigns 
in central Arabia; see Ky. soS.y. |G. Ryckmans, i«- 



1913; C. Olindtr, TIu A'iegt «/ fTindn, Luuds 
Univenltels Atsskeift, Nova Series, 1917, 1-118; 
idem, Al al-Cann ef iJw family »/ AHI al-Murir, 
in MO, XXV 108-29; Irfan Sttabld (Xswar), 

Byianlium anJ Kiiula, \nBZ, lii (i960), jy-yy. 

(1. Snanln) 

Appeal. The relations n< Kind a with Saba 

rrc-Islamic Sabaeao iuscciptions furnish us with 
some useful references to Kinda in its eplgraphic 
South Arabian form KtU. I'nforlunately, one of tbs 
eailieet of those references is not at pcesent securely 
daieable, since the precise chronology of tbs Sabaeaa 
texts la still in dispute: however, a date in tbe yid 
century A.D. seems possible. Thb text, Ja 376 
(published In full by A Janune, Saiaam itaenfiiom 
pom Makram Biljist Baltimore 1961). according to 
a recent re-interpiutation offered by A. F. L. Beeston 
{Nola on Old SorUA Arabian Ujicograpky VIII, in 
La Utaio*. Ixxxvi 11973). ub-ti), depicts for us a 
situatioa in which hlilik king of Kinda was bead of a 


respondents “ior a certain reason", ipeaks only of a 
end a KintU. But it should also ba noted 
that Ihe beading of oartain manuscripts supply tbe 
name of Ya'VSb b. IshUf al-Kindi, not to be coo- 
fiiscd with tbe name of Ihe first Musliia philosopher 
(d. 256/870 [,.0.1). 

The authorship of this defence is the object, among 
orientalists, of serious disageeements coocemlog his 
period and bis sect. Taking as evidence the historical 
data supplied by Ibe text, mentis of tha callpb 
al-bla’mun (198-Z18/813-33), of the sack of Mecca by 
Abu 'I-Sai8y8 (199/B13) and of tbe revolt of B»bak 
aj-Khunamt (304/S19), W. Mult believes that the 
dale oI the composition cd the letter can be fixed at 
213/830, But L. Massignon believes tbe compositloa 
to be Uter than tbe year 300/911, seeing thst the 
author has borrowed from al-Tabari (d, 310/923) bis 
criticism of an opinion of the IdanbaH al-Barbahli1 
(<b 319/940). Similarly, observing a parallelism be- 
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l-KINDI. 'ABO al-MASIH —At-KIKDt, ABO 'OMAR MUHAyMAI> 


ici "adaptitbn toChrlMjan 
Islamic k/Uim", is led to 
the celetiraied JacoUte 
B (d. 36*l97i). Similarly, 


Anaarati, PoUmurtu, tpolorie a dMlopw iitomo- 
ckr/luna, in Entiles Docele, xiU (1969). a 5 o-Q 3 . 

(G. TaovisAv) 

AL-KINDl, ABO UMAR MUHAMMAD a. 


Is of a passafa in the | YOstir Aj.-TvutBl, hiatorlanof Egypi, was born 
Is the Nastnilans as 1 on vairwaf aoto fio Dhu 'l-HIdidlal tSs/iS lanuarv 
the lettei a Jacobite I Soraoddied 00 Tueeday, t RamatJAn jsofWednesday, 
a coQClvdtng passane I sO October 96s. He heard al-NaslT, the auiboi of 
aion and a Kai^dal I the Saaon, when the taller lectured in Egypt, and 
losl, oiusl have com- 1 apprais to have lectured on hadt'Ci himself. Among 
I hit teachers and historical inionsants, Ibn Kudayd 



Atumcnted, assessing the respect' 
ive worth ol the two religions Item a bislorical and 
moral viewpoint. Translated into Latin la siair by 
Peter ol Toledo and revised by Peter ol Poitlen, the 
ktter of al-Kindi ^ayed 1 very important cole, in 
the Bast as well as in the West, in the poleniic be¬ 
tween Christiaas and Muslims. 

Sfhfiegropi/: BP, art s-v. (L Massignon); 
Bfoekelnienn, S 1 144-3; Gtal, Ct'.tL, h, tjs-es; 
tint edn, of the Arabic text by Anton Tito, London 
sBBo; Ecg. tr. in Sir Wiiliam Muir. The tpokty «/ 
af-hTituiy, London :882; P. Kraus. Erimige lur 
iifnenwhen KetvrtesihieAU, in ESC. xiv I1933), 
M.-Tli. d’Alvemy, Dttix frsdacfwm lah'ius 
<f« C«rai» an iVoyni-.dgr, In .drtiiiws d’his/oi're 
thciiiiiale, xaii (1947). 87-gli; J.ltuHo: Svndliio. 
la apologia ill s»rUli«iism it si-A'iadi, in 1 /js- 
eriwua Comtlfar. xi (1949}, }}9-46a; .A. Abel, 
L'Apelctii i'al-KitM et sn plare dans la ptUmi^iu 
ulamo-<hr/ffoin«, In L'OfienK criafaiio nelU sUria 
dtOt citiUt, Accademia KaiioQale dei Lineei, Amu 
CCCLXI (1984), Cuadenio No.di, 301-13; G.C 


At-Kindl ts furiher credited with worlis on (3) tbe 
I Voniil (known from a coosidecable number of 
' QUotatlODs}, [4) the Sklal of Egypt, (si the K Aimta l i 
■. (tbe unicb made by Ibn Qabdam around Pnslhi in 
' 63/864. cf. trereraen, 46), (6) the Granf JV/orgw ef llu 
AU al-Riya (the mosque oi ‘Amrl, (7) the H’eslerH 
I CcaUingnitt [al-ijiaid af-gtarM or al-adifii al- 
' xiardik), and ( 6 ) iVarwdii h. ai-Z>ps‘d, presumably 
the list Umayyad callpb (unless it dealt rather with 
al-Sarl b. al-tlakam). (3) and (6) may have been 
I parts of (4)- The assumption that be also wrote an 
: Independent bisuny (see Btockelmanc, in EP, s.v. 

I of-AindO is quite uncertain, 

A brief treatise on the FaiJ'il Uifr was compiled 
by al-Klndrs otherwise unknown son ‘ilinar in the 
I third quarter uf tlie sih/ioMi rciilnr}'. ilis author- 
I ship li Indicaled <vtlh sonic contusion al llie begin- 
I ning of the work and appears supported by the list 
! oi sources nied. ending wtUi Abd ‘Umar aI-Ktn£ 

I and Ihn Y 6 nut. Its transmitter was again Iba al- 
I Nabbts. Later authors lo^ it for a work by AM 
I ‘Umar btmsell. It was first edited wilh a Danish 




































































































atpecna) iollows EaclM, tbougb mibout feUovrmg establisb«d thit nearby sites such as GawdlB Tappt 

bta Misdiy. Tbiee points are set out ba« in sue- and Sih GabI were occupied sevetal tboosands oi 

eesitoa; tbs rectilinear pr^igatioc d li^t which years prior to the foundation of Kangiwat itMlf, 

Encbd poctulaled and wbieb al-Kindl danonstrates; wbicb probably occurred in Parthian limes. The 

1 Uesty of visiao whereby the eye Ulmiunates Ibe linpoftant tenipk to Ibe goddess Anahiu, recently 

obyMl sees—Ibis also is a Euclidean Ibeory wbidi disrorered at KaoghKar, is tboucht to dale froiii 

al Kbdl modifies, pvfag three d i me usioos to the the end century B.C.: Its coitstiuctlwi was eirooe- 

nys emitted by tbe eye (wfaereas for Euclid these ously attilboM by early Muslim writen to the 

were gcncaelilc lines); linally. a tbeoo' of tnlirces. Sasdcld monartS laosrae Parwii. 

Here too, his sledy of burnlog tniirois is an adapta- In Islamic times, Kangiwar seems to have flour- 



















































_ , Ffniirst , 

ahU^, 1a BAatAn-^iniH i 
(1970), 1013^ ideio. FouiiUt anUol<>ti«iia i 
Kattfovar, In BisHn-iiinSit m» Hmtar-i Iriii, 
!x-x (1973), 2-23! idem, Kimti^iU-yi Vmi iar 
aniliM Kan^Mr, In Pmtaliatt 9j M« 
*ni anaual lymfmiam m archactlogktl rtitareh 

For the Islunlc period, cli« principnl leittenca 
are listed la L« Sliange, Zonds, sW-9; ms also 
‘.\1I R»2matl, «d, fa/Aaot-» 

I’in, V. Telmn I33lll932, 376. 

(R. M. Savokt) 

KINSASRIN. an ancient town and military 
district in Syria; tb« name is o( Aramaic orUln 
and appears as Kennes^rtn in tiie Syriac teats. 
Composed ei iinnd "nest" and iwria "ol eagles", it 
is mentioned in tbe Babylonian Talmud in tbe (orm 
of Xanni^ayya and tbe Eiuopean bitiorians ol ibe 
Middle Ages called tbe area CanestrliA A distinction 
must be dtairn betweni Ibe town and Ibe iiiutd. 

2. Tbe town. At the present day, Kinnaarin ia 
Dotbing more thu a little village surrounded by 
ruins, a day's ioiuney to tbe south ol Aleppo, on 
Ibe li^t bank of tbe Xuweyk wbicb Hows Into tbe 
nearby marsby depression at al-Matkb. The Arab 
geograpbers place it In tbe lourtb climate. YAkbc, 
who gives various exi^anations for tbe origin of (be 
name, says that tbe place was already populated in 
tbe perir^ wbrii the Amalekltes, eotniog fiom (be 
south, sov^t retuge there, and that tbs town bad 
once been prosperous and strengly (ortllled, but that 
111 bis tfnie (beginning Ol the 7tli/i3th centory) it was 
nothing note than a village, owing Its survival to 
I IS pOfitiMi in the centre of a district whereanumber 


Phocas advanced against < , 

fell back upon Xinnasrtn, but being inuble to 
delend it, be evacuated tbe town and tbe Byaantlnes 
came and burned tbe mosiptes. Part of the population 
settled to (be Bast of tbe Euphrates and tbe real 
took refuge in Aleppo. Sbortly after, tbe town was 
repopulated, but in 589/998 it was burnt down and 
reconstructed once again, in 422/1030, it was again 
sacked by tbe Byrantines. Rebuilt at tbe eud of the 
yth/csib century by Sulaymdn b. Kutulmush (g.v.1. it 
was destroyed by his enemy Tadj id-DnwIa 'Tatufh, 
[4.V.] brother of tbe sultan MalOi Sbah (g.r.). It 
remained vlrtuUly uninhabited. Nhsk i.;^usraw. 
passlnc tbat way in 438/Jaauuy 1047, saw 

notblug but a poor village. 

In the period ol the Crusades. Blnnasiln was to 
play only a strategic role and was scarcely populated 
at ail. In Mubanem ;i3/Apvll-May 1119, without 
occupying Aleppo, lifgbhtl installed hunself in 
Kinnaarin, niade it a depot lor military equipment 
and made raids against Hhrim, the Rujj and Cjabal 

Some years later, Tugbtakin of Damascus joiaed 
lorcss with Aksunhur and together they attacked 
Aleppo, Sawgr, iurtr cd Aleppo in tbe name ol Zankl, 
made Biaitasrtn an operational base. In 329/2I34’} 
Pons of Tripoli laid siege to ike place, wbicb was 
relieved by Zankl, arriving in haite from Hina. Tbe 
traveller Ibn Qjubayr (end ol tbe Slb/i2tb ceatuiy) 
describes Ibe town as being in a state of abandon- 

|rrom Ibe time ol (be Ayyfibid period (ytb/iytb 
century), Kinnasdn la no longer meotlcfiad as a 
town, but its is noted as a halting-pltce for 
caravans loumeying from Aleppo towards tbe south. 

and tbe crossroads of it-AIUlrfb, towards 




III the 4tb century A.D. Kinnasrln was ncoinmerclal 
contro and n prosperous agricultural luarimt-towii. 

Set at a higburay iularseetion and with a mueb- 
Ircquented tiJn, the town occupied an important 
position in the defensive system of tbe Syrian frontier 
from Antloeb to the Euphrates and Irom the kamad 
toward Tadmur. It played a strategic role of some 
importance lot the Bysantlnc empire and st tbe 


tomb (ina^dui, kahfj atli 
ijillo [g.t.J whkh is In lac 
amir b. ‘Abd Allib b 
man period, Isinnastfn ws 


,t tbe present day, it has letunied 
2. Tbe j^und. Around Binnasrin 1 

























KINSASRiN — KIPCAK 

























































lt>D IAtur»ddi^bkti. I. 9, and, <o1 
, Ibn al Fakib. 399. 1 . 3, ir. Maw« 38S, 
mention tbe aloof with tbe Kioidk as ■ 

separate people. MabotOd a]-K£sh£^arf, i, 373, des¬ 
cribes tbe Yimik |sk) on tbe Ictijg as a subdivision 
of the Ktptals. cot of tbe Klmdk. In aootber passage 
of tbe same work (iii, aa] we are told that tbe YinOk 
are a Turkish tribe (^71 min al-turk), tbe same "as 
we cab Klpfafc” (»»•*»*» ni-ki/iiainyy* ‘tmtoks); 
tbe Klpfali themselves thought they were a separate 
branch (Uummo afrdA yaSiddana an/usaian 

Jliiipw d&iau). The KImhk mentloiied by Muhad- 
dasl, ays I. 3, at $awran must have been lylptah. 
In coimectlon with the advance of the KlpCah from 
north to smith Is the appearance (liisiin tbe sth/iitb 
century m tbe OCiedacdNlslr-i Tfliiia-awref. Browne, 
Lit. kist. tj Pmia, i, 227) ol the name Dag^-s h'ipfaf 
lor UafltM ai-^uri, cf. shtd., li, 168. Tbe Klpfak 
■■ IfiSl) are already mentioned by Bayhahl. ed. 


and In Ukraine, speaking a special KIpMs diaieet, 
aevtrel literary and ether dwuments have come 
down to 0$. One sectloa of tbe Turkish languages, 
. according to the ethnic and hiatorical relation el these 
I peoples to the Klpdak tribes and tegioiu, is also 
called Klpdak. Tbe I;[Iptak are no longer mentiooed 
I altertbcMongolpeiiodilLfccmanrotherearlynamea 
I of peoples (Kailuk. Uy^ur, h'aymtn eU.) the name 
I Klpfak is found as the pane ot a family or o< a 
I minor tribal unit among the Baibkir, Kcgai, Klr^lta 
I and Uzbek, Tbe Klpdak are paiticuUily asaoclated 
{ with Fargfiina in tbe modem history oi Central 
I Asia, ct KUOUAfu. 

I Bxiliagtapky : }. Msrquart. Ostvurepdsariir usd 
(nfassaftsche SlrrsTsUge, Ldpaig 1903; 'ff. Bang- 
I J. Marquarl. OsUUfkisckt DiaUktttyditu, Berlin 
I 1914; W. Barthold, Hiaoitt its lures i'Asit 
I CtnsrtU, Paris 1945; R. Croueet, £.*niipi>4 das 
I steppa. Pans 1952; Gy. Moravcslk, B . 
















































































































to the prosent day, that ol ‘A$im u the cast and 

with some excaptions—in Notth Aicica iiotn Egypt 
westwai^. To the seven "roadeta’' tetognised by 

aiterwards another four, but these never attained the 

!bo Mudiahid, in mentioning‘Ajim—one oi the Seven 
—had often named two others, Abu Bake Shu*bo 
(d. S93/ho9> and IJaf; (d. 180^796), who transmitted 
'Asitn’s reading iiidependeiitly of one another, it 
became customary to add also the aames of two 
other traditionists to each of the other six and of the 
"Three aitec the Seven''. Thus originated the be- 
wJdeiing number of names in the list of readers 
recognised as canonical (Gach, des iii, 1S6-9; 
Bladifere. J18-23; Bell-Watt, 49fl-)- 

Alter the readings had been limited to the “Seven" 
recognised as canonical, and to the other “Three 
after the Seven” and “Four after the Ten", all the 
oelters were eliminated in the practice of reciCalioo. 
The "readers” hencalcrward had to keep exclusively 
to the canonical readings. This however did not 
completely rule out the uncanonical “deviant” 
(rtetcniAda) readings. They were later adduced as 
useful evidence in the practical interpretation of the 
lyiir'dn and in the elucidation of linguistic problems. 
Betides hit “Book of the Seven” (Ki'tdi 01-506*4, 
cd. Payf, see BtbL) Ibn Mudjihid also composed 
a "Book of ^viant re^ngs” [Kitdb at-.S6ozpd46d6), 

lira’s was earned on throughout the centuries in a 
adiolarly literature of growing importance. Ibn Abi 
DhwOd al-Si^iistini's (d. 316/948) Kildb al-UafilfiJ 
and Ibn Mu^Jhrd's works already mentioned were 
followed—to cite only a few oi the most imporlanl 
oames—by the monographs on uncanonical readings 
oi Ibn ^alawayh (d. 37»f98o) and Ibn Eiinni {d. 
39a/tooa), by al-Dint's (d. 444/1033) clasaleal manual 
of the &veu I^uc’in-resdings (versa version by 
al-Sfeitibi, d. 390/1S94) and his works on ortho¬ 
graphy, punctuation of ihe vowels and other punc¬ 
tuation marks, by Ibn al-Djazarrs (d. 833/1429) 
works on the Ten readings and on the elassea (iabaiSt) 
of readers, and finally by al-Banna”s (1117/1703) 
book on the Fourteen readings. For the practice 
of recUatlon, the literary tradition constituted, in 
contrast with early times, an almost indispensable 
complement to oral inatructiou. 

The knowledge of Kur’an-reading {‘Um al-fsiri’a) 
had become a distinct theological discipline and had 
many practitioners, few of whom, however, wrote 
bo«l» on it. In ibis oonnection. it becomes under¬ 
standable that the olUcial Egyptian Bui’in of 1904 
(following the reading of *Asini in the tradition of 
Hals) is not founded on early Kur’anic manuscripts, 
but is the result of reconstructlona deiived from the 
literature on the readings (see Bergstrasser, in 1 st, 
X* («93«)i 5 If )- ^ ^ -reade 

above), a distinction is made between an incantatory, 
a rapid and a moderate tempo (toftil cc falifrg —badt 
—taivU). The manner oi execution can be designaied 
as cantillation, but there are also intricate musical 
settings (see the studies by K. Huber and M. Talbi). 
The technique of reciting is laid down in detail in 
works on the hiri'df. 

Specie! importance is atiribuled to tbo rules ol 
pcoDUncbtlon, including the theory of assimilation 
fsdgidm (g.t.), iddlghdns), the modlficAtkiiL of a into 
( (ffltdla), extension (modrf), forms of the pause (mail] 
and the conservation or alleviation (laMU) of kanca 


’ (see O. Pretal'a analysis of a typical Uentise on the 
■ ufSI al-Sira’a, in lalanica, vi {1934), 230, S91-331). 

' greatly increased by the fact that, since Ibn Mu^Shid, 
I several different /Moms end Schools of Readers have 
I been officially recognised. According to a distinctive 
I method known as "assembling'' (^'«m') “the i/ut’ka 

which is recited as often as there ere variants of It, 

passage, “Kotanlesungsanteniobt'', by Bergstrdsser, 
b Isl; XX (I93t), 36-44)- When the whole oi the 
Bureau is recited, the separate readings must be 
considered as self-ccmtained units; the “teadera'' are 
thus not tree to combme the te.ct of their recitation 
from different Itird'al (Bergstrisser, ihid., soft.). 
These, however, ate details which concern only an 
dlite of “readers''. The great mass 1^ the ^utrd\ 
consistbg largely ol blind men, would in any case 
liiiiil ihentselves tiom the slate in the study of a 
single reading (f/a^s '•n 'tlsim, in the west IVa^ 
‘as tfd/i'). in gettetal, the originally large number ol 
readmgs has given way In the course of ceniurtes to a 
fat-reaching uniformity both in the practice of recila- 
tion and in the theoretical *i/ni al-t!ird‘a. 

The history of (he text of the (Cur'in and of the 
(Krd’dl has also been studied by European and 
American orientalists, notably NiHdeke and Gold- 
aher, followed by A. Jeffery, G. Bergstrasser, O. 

have been published, and separata stages of devebp- 
ment reconstructed. Jeffery, and likewise Berg- 
strasser in association with Fretal, planned an ap¬ 
paratus criticus for the IJur’in. Bergstrasser and 
Pretal had begun a systematic eollection ot photo¬ 
stats of early manuscripts of the Kur^ in the hope 

Because of their untimely death (1933 and 1941), this 
rerearch came to a standstJl. Jeffery also died 
(1939) without having realised his vast project. The 
task, however, remains to evaluate the known aind 
still unknown variants (or Ihe study of old Arebian 

mar of Arabie. Whether much will emerge to Che 
profit of the historical mterpretalion of Che Hur’in 

no new results ol any'importance. During the last 
years of his life, FretsI himself bad apparently 
"retreated from the generally high eppreeiation of 
the manuscripts and readings of the hlur’hn". 
August Fischer, who noted this an ptasant m a 
posthumous article (Jel. xzviii 11948), 3 f. n. 4), also 
cited a passage Irom Spitaler's obituary of PreizI 
(ZDMC xevi (194s), i6jff.). In Fischer's opinion 
(he ^ur’inic textual variants “/or dw most part 
(emptusis by Fischer] consUt of no mote Chan at¬ 
tempts at emendation made by pfiikriogically teamed 
Kurkin specialists on difficult passages in the 
‘Uthmanic redaction". 

Biblioitapky: General; Gisch. des Qor. 111. 
116-248 (basic): R. BUch6re, InSroiacHm su 
CofM, Paris 1947. and ed. 1959, J02-35; R- Bell, 
I InlroduilioH la Or Quf’dii, Edinburgh 1953, 3»-5o; 
I W. Montgomery Watt, Bali's Iniroduaian la tin 
I Qur’an, tomplOely rtvised and enlar(ed, Edinburgh 
; 1970, 40-30; D- S. Atiema, Da Koram, Kampen 

1962, 21-9; G. Bergstrisser, Platn aims Apparatus 
I Critiaus sum Karan, in SUsuKisbat. dar Bayar. A k. 

der Wisaamek., PMilas.-hislar. AUetiune, 1930, 
! Heft 7; 0. Pretal, Dia Wissansehaft dar Karan- 
I lasung, b Jslamua, vi (rgyg), z-47, 290, 231-46. 



KIRA’A — KIRAp 















































KtRAD — KIRAN 
























































IjIRAN —l^IRD 



by Ibe Kui’io {II. 61/631 VII, ie«,- v, 6)/6o) vrherc 
Jt is (aid: “those wbom Ke has cursed) He has changed 
into tconlieys aad pigs”. Popular belief in such 
meiunocpboses (matU, pi. tniai^ [?.>■], enoouiaged 
by success!al fables such as the Pieusand aad one 
aighla (for metamorphoses of mee into monkeys, see 
nights 9. ta, 299, 62a), was to persist for a long thne 
in the bosom of Islairs, in spite of categorical refuta- 
lions on the part of the Prophet reported la certam 
^Clhs (see a] Damlrl, ii, 243-4), according 

10 Ibc ‘Abbhs. Mote sceptical, al-J2iUiU did not 
omit to set these alleged retrograde mutations in 
the realm ol liction ({fayemfn, i, 3091. 

Dy nature less indiited towards superslitkm than 
the aomoeb, the settled people of the Vemen and of 
'Umbo were laoiiliar with the baboons of their 
region and also with other monlsets irapotled Iron) 
Hast Africa, and were able al a very early stage to 
domesticate the young animals and to use them lor 
such menial services as luming millstones; butchers 
and grocers used them to guard their goods (at- 
Damlrl, op. oil.). Tbs cunning and agility ol the 


Persian merchants in the Indian Ocean made known 
to the Muslim world a number of new species of 
cercoplthlcs and a considerable trade in monkeys 
developed in the ports of the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf. The hunters, sea-larers from the coastal region 
of the Uadramnwi went by preference via the island 
ol Socotra to the coast of East Africa (the country 
of the Zanji and the country of Sufaia) far search cd 
ih« magnificent guereu eolobes (CoIoiKS ahysrinwiis) 
with Its fUie black pelt, an item cl great luxury, ex¬ 
ported at thal time as far as Central Asia and Europe. 
.Al'IdrlsI (A/smbi, 1st clime, section 7) speaks ol an 
"Island of Monkeys” ({fjoslrul ai-karud), in the Irudian 
Ocean (perhaps the island of Painl» or that of 
ilafia?). where the hunters fiom Khuria-Muria and 
of Socotra went to trap monkeys (that is to say, the 
green monkeys CenopiUiens ctUilricla. the verveu 
Crre. pyterylhm, the moustacs Cac. fophiu, the 
giivets Cert. AMtops and the nlsnas Cm. pyt- 
tko’Mut] with the aid of small boats ixopelled to 
the coast by the tide and the currents. These boats 
coctaioed delicacies for ball and on the gunwales 


























































































































I^IRD— KlRutZ 















































ills. In iTio, Abu ■l-ia«yi nejolintsd • 
1 cooclcded n tnnty by whieb b« d«cla 
1 his people Rmsiaa aubjeets, Tbis 


























































KlRGlZ —kIrIm 


<36 


liltnUvri po isioriif afkkfotogii i 4 inogrti/ii 
Kirgitu {ijso-1917), Fiuna* ijjl. Th* fulletl 
hUtocy oi th« Kirgis s(«ppes is Ui*t by 
A. Lavghu], Opistutw Kirgii-luisMluliik^ ari i 
tUp^y, St. Petasburg stjs; tbis it suppltmaistcd 
by inany quotations in Vdjsminoo-Zsmoo, /«- 
leiitani^ 0 kAiimonkiH s<wy«4i t j|»r/v>As4i, 
ii. Oi general works, see W. Barthold. Hithiu 
ia iura i'AtU CnAni^ Paris t94}; R. CraiUMt, 
L'empPt da sttppa, Paris 1952; D.Siaor, littro- 
iueticn i I'hisKnrt ieCtumtitCttiinl*, Wiesbaden 
1963; S. M. AbraaiaoD, /Cirgisi > i^ dtaograaii- 
iakie i isforiho-ltiii' iaralt* si^'arl, Leningrad 197 (> 
Oaereryday life (esp, oi the KasjlU in the lelfa 
century: W. Radlolf, /fits StWrira*. Leipzig 1S9}, 
ii idenx. Fropm ia VelkilMrIuf. tic.. Ui. v. 
On laws: N. Ciockikov, Ktriitii KttakitgiH Syr 
Oorsnshoy oMasSi, TatJikert 1U9. On present 
conditions: Obtor Mredae/s thpiyaysna Ki'fu- 
skoy A.S.S.S. igt* god, Pod rad. Y. P. KruUlina; 
S. A. Tokarev, £tfiogra/tyg aarodov SSSR. fsten- 


They were to e certain ectent tributary to the Tatars. 

Horde (eee eaTo’ios), e.j. in 1J98-9, or sieges, e.g. 
<343, remained ineld«ntal. 

Rlrfm is only rarely mentioned by the Amb geeg- 
rephin (aod even then partly following the Italian 
reports, as by IdrisI). The first contact with Islam 
dales liocn a campaign oi the Rum Sal^uVid sultan 
Kay Knbdd ‘Ali’ al-Din 11 [g.e,] (Stb-^/taip-sS), 
Alter the Golden Horde occupied the peninsula, tiiet 
in I2a3 and then, definitively, in 1231-9, the religioijs 
situation did not change immedutdy. At the In- 
etigatioa of ihe Rgyptian Uamlhks (who entertained 
trade relatiuiis with the peninsula) a uiusqus was 
erected at Old Klrfm (alsoScdlsbai/SoIgbadI: aitoiber 
was built later by the l^kti Ozheg ( 7 i 2 -s 2 /i 3 i)-si) 

During the latter's reign, Suani Islam bad gained 
a firm footing among the Tatars of Kltlin. like among 
the rest of the Golden Horde. From Egypt shortiived 
influences of the/aiumM [f.y.) asserted themselves. 
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(01 Uie i^pei band alter lengthy distuibancee. He {amiliee, the prominoit ones being the g^lrto, < 

also came forward as a poet (H. Eitzylan, Gan'Sway Roluh, the Birin, the ManjClr and the ' 

Hmn, Heyoh iw eserfcrl, Istanbul 1938; C. H. Kortc- joyed tax treodooi. The state revenues oonsU' 

peter. Can Ctray U, Khan 0/ Crimea, and Ottoman lergely <4 certain customs dulles, poynvonts 
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4467*1474 MengH Giriy I, brother of tbe preceding 
1474-147] Nir Dewlst (2nd time) 

U7i'>476 Mengli Giriy 1 (cod time) 

1476-1478 Nilr Dewlet (3id time) 
t47S-i}i} Mengli Giriy I (jrd time) 

1515-1533 Mehmcd Giriy I, eoo of tbe preceding 
<533-1534 Ghizr Ciriy I, son of tbe preceding 
<534-1533 Saiidel Giriy 1, son of Mengli G. I 
1533 Islim Giriy I, brother of tbe preceding 
<533-1551 $ib<b Giriy I, brother of tbe preceding 

■ 53>->577 Devlet Giriy t. nephew of tbe preceding 

■ 577-1584 Mebmed Giriy II, tbe Fat, son of tbe 

preceding 

<5S4-158> Islim Giny II, brother of tbe preceding 
i]86-i596 ^ial Giriy II, brother of tbe preceding 
1596 Fetb Giriy 1, brother of tbe preceding 
i]96-26oS Oiial Giriy II (end time) 

2608 Tohhtaml^ Ckiy, son of tbe preceding 
:6cS-t6io Selimet Giriy I. son of Dewtet G. I 
:6io Msbined Giriy III, grandson of Mebmed 
C.Il 

1610-1623 I^inibek Giriy, grandson of Dewlet G-1 

1623- 1624 Mebmed Giriy III (and time) 

>624 .Qiinibek Giriy (and lime) 

1624- 1627 Mebmed Giriy Jil fsrd lime) 

1627-1635 ^onibeh Giriy (3rd time) 

1635-1637 'Iniyet Giriy, brother cl TojihtnmJitb 6*- 
:637 -i 64> Sabidir Giriy 1, ton of Selimet G. I 
1641-1644 Mebmed Giriy IV, tbe Pious (se/n), 

brother ol the preceding 
1644-1654 Islim Giriy 111, brother of tbe preeoding 
1634-1666 Mebmed Giriy 3V (end lime) 

1666-167: lAdii Giriy, from the collateral line 
CobanC, 

1671-1678 Selim Giriy I, eon of Babidlr C. I 
1676-1683 Murid Giriy, cousin of Selim G, I 
1683-1684 Ida^^I Giriy II, Cousin of the preceding 
:684-r6yi Selim Giriy I land time) 

163s Sa'adet Giriy If, brother of BijljjJil 
Giriy 11 

1691-1692 $afi Giriy, cousin of tbe preceding 
1693-1699 Selim Giriy I (3rd time) 

1699-1702 Dewlet Giriy II, son ol tie preceding 
1702-1704 Selim Giriy I (4th time) 

1704-1707 .Q])in Giriy 111, sen of the preceding 

1707- 170S Keplen Giriy 1, brother of tbe ptccedmg 

1708- 1713 Dewlet Clriy tl (2nd time) 

1723-1716 l^iplaa Giriy I (ind time) 
t7s6-i7:7 Dewlet Giriy III 

1717-1724 Ss'idet Giriy HI. son of Selins G. I 
S724-I730 Mengli Giriy II, brother of the 
prKeding 

173c 1736 Kaplers Giriy I <3id time) 

1736- 1737 Fetb Giriy 13, son of Dewlet C. 11 

1737- <740 Mengli Giriy II (rod time) 

1740-1743 Sdisnel Giriy H. btotber of Ibe 

preceding 

1743-174I Selim Giriy II, son of ICaplan C. I 
1746-1736 AiMao Cicly, biolher of Fctb G, II 
1736-1736 Hallin Giriy. son of Se'idet G. Ill 
1736-1764 KIrtm Cit&y. son of Dewlet G, I! 
1764-1767 SeUm Giriy III, son of Fetb G. II 
1767 Aisleo Giriy (and time) 

1767- 1768 Maksfid Giriy, son of Selimet C- II 

1768- 1769 KIrtm Giriy (and lime) 

1769- 1770 Dewlet Gtriy IV, SOD of Artlui G. 

1770 Kaplan Giriy 11. son of Se&m G. II 

1770- 1771 Mim Clriy til (and time) 

1771- 1772 MalitOi] Giriy (and time) 

1773-1775 Sibtb Giriy 11, son of SeUm G-1)1 
1775-1777 Dewlet CirSy IV (and time) 

1777*1782 Sljihla GlrSy, son of SeUm C. Ill 


17S2 1763 Bahidir Gtriy 11, brother oi the 
preceding 

1763 t^ihln Giriy [and time) 

A list of tbe Crimean ^^ns can be found in A. W. 
Fisher, ef. eil., 138 (dsfeetive) and in Zambaut, 
247 f. For genealogicaJ tables ol Ibe Giti>-s, see H. 
Inalcik, In lA, It, after p. 768) Zambaur, table 
S; and B, Kellner, «p. ct),, after p. 263 (iStb c.), 

BiblUgraphy: (in addition to references given 
in tbe text): Oriental acureas: ‘Abd al-GhaUir 
Klrlral aJ-Bidl^i 'V$mUl el-rewirlM. ed. Kedjib 
‘Aslnri Beg, In Tto* Tn’/tS4£ai«.»em 
Supplementary voluroe (‘iliite) xi, 1st. 1927, r-ao7 
(ittacbes as fer as 1744)1 IlaBm Giriy, 
gjdndn, Istanbul 1872 (reaches ss Isr as 1783); 
Mebmed RIdi, s/-5ai^ af-rayydr fi a^har mubit 
»l-TaUr (Tnrli.), Knseo’ 1831 (faulty ed.); Hadiy 
Mebmed Senai s Krymu, Historic Ciena Islam 
Cirsia 111, ed. Z. Aeralianiowics, Warsaw 19711 
‘Abdullih ibn Riivin, Is cironigM its sStppes 
kiptekoM; Tsobiyi Atil i Kipta^, in XVll tiicU 
... ed. A. Znjg^owski, Warsaw (966 (see also 
idem, in I'ost^niys sst^niit pe trloeii masoiov 
yuge-totroAioy ■ (jenlnsi’Hoy Etropt, ii, Moscow 
1969, 10-28); IbriUru b. *AtI of Kaifa, CkromJi, 
ft. Abdullah Zihni Soysal, in WstMd 1934, ii-iv; 
V. Vel’yaminov-ZgfBov, -t/afertafl ilya istorii 
Krimskago k^nstava {UaUriaux pottr srrvsr i 
I'kisMrs in Khanat is CriMdt. - ,), St. Petersburg 
1864 (fundamental eoUeetka of documents smse 
1320)1 Abdullah Zihni Soysal, Jarlyki Krymskis s 
eiasimjtna Eaximisrsa ("VorUbs from tbe Crimea 
during the liuie of the Foluh king John Casimir 
11") rigl-tS, Warsaw 1939 (InstyUt Wsebodtti w 
Wsrssawiet Studis Wscbodnoinaweae 2 (34 docu¬ 
ments in translation); 0. Retowski, Bis lliitusn 
isr CiWi. Moscow 1903; V. Dobrovski)-, Turk 
Ktrtms iair latOilkaynsrkt>ceratttrmsUstn,mDsrgi, 
lu {»95«i SJ-76. 

Russian sources: Sbornik TmpsrstsfSkass 
Rnseksgo A r^^logiisskago Ob^ssfsu, xii and 
xcv: Pam>'S<:iikt iiplomaSUsrki^ sno^sniy drev- 
nsy Jtessii t isriavami innoslrsniiimi! Pamytinski 
iiphnialiisskiih sno(ksniy Moskettkago Cosu- 
iaralra t Krt’nskoyn 1 Nsgayskoyn oriami i 
Turijisy (”. . .Documents of diplomatic cela- 
tions of the Muscovite state with the Crimes 
and Nogbay hordes and with Turkey"), ed. 
C. F. Karpov, St. Petersburg 1884, 1893 (for 
tbe period 1474-1541); Pis’ws i bnmagi Pstra 
fstikago C'lattore and writings of Petor the 
Great’’), pubi, until xii(l (first half of 1712), 
St, Petersburg 1887-1973; /Ir^iv Cesuiarsivsn- 
nago Ssyka ("Archives of Ute State Council’'), 
i/i-2, St. Petersburg 1869 (period of Calbarine II); 
N. F. Dubrovin, Bnmagi ^yssyn Grigoriys Alsk- 
saniroMt Pot<mk$m Taorikatkaso ("Documents 
of Prince C. A. P. of Xanris") 17741766, in Siomik 
vosnna-istcfiksski^ maSsriahv, vi, St. Petersburg 
1393; R- V6n K6ppen, Krlmskiy Skomik ("Col¬ 
lective votnnie of tbe Crtmea''}, St- Petersburg 
1837. 

Travel books : Martin Brouiovius (Btouiowski) 
de Besdrledea, Tarlarias iestriplic, Cotofoe 1395; 
EwUyk Celebl, SsydAur-ndme. vii, Uuobul 1928; 
idem. fCru'ga puUskistviya (Book of travel), i 
(Moldavia aad Vkraute), ti, A.S. Tverltinovo, 
MoKOw i96i;S.Szapsia>. Ztiaersnts o^pisu poirity 
Etdija CulsNsgo tUa isisjito ekanatu AVyaukisgo 
("Tbe vignifiranc* 0! E. G-'s travetbook for tbe 
history of the Crtmean UiaDate"). Leiobeig 1934 
lKociiHkOrisrUaiiUytsny,yiii)\ kUcbtlo Uthnanua, 




FrMm Krymu v ixitjaek Jagi 4 Uoitck>tli ("Tltt | 
problem of the Cnnee u Jegellosian hietory"), 
Lesnbe^ >935. in Ko^oJmlt J/islofycjny, xilii3. 

Culture; A-Z.Soysal, Henbk rleuriHde A'irm 
Turk HUHiru, 1st. i$4i; Uilieyn Balid, (ilr!n Tatar 
millf omUnitihHiX la^iM mukajdiratl, BigtiSe , 
Seri/ >99i; ilebmed Tehii Burseil, KMwt mUW ' 
U/Uri, IsWobuJ i3i5/i9iS-i7; F. F. LajbNov, 
2sl4rttatk\y oitrh Mflrrtsko-latarska^o asinUvta^amya 
("Hbtoncel e/oopsis «i the leaded praperiy of the 
Crimean Tatan”), Simietepol* idem, 

Sef^rheyg ObskHao v Krtmskom ^anstvi, Sun* 
ierepd' iSS/; idem, Ar^imU dsnnle o beylikaki 
« 3r<MtlMiH Mnmlid ("Archivial dale on thebe/liks 
in (lie Crimean Kbanate”), in Trudl VI. AteH. 
s'ttda > OAttti, 1669. 

Individual periods (Monoiraphs not mon- 
Uoned in the text): A. C. Aislangiray, A'tmm 
Hanltit. kletiftt, karvlufu le Osmartit Inparalot- 
litiutu tojlsnmasi, Isunbul 1939; C. M. Korle- 


condition in 1036/1807). Nomads {/Urbhft] broogbt 
from 'vesterii Anatolia were settled in the npoo oi 
Kick Kilisa, and were during the pth-coth/ijtli-idtli 
centuries tuown as 'Hhe yUrUks of Nlrk Kilise" 
(M. Ta//jb Cdkbllgia, kimAi'it yorukltr, uurltt or 
cMd-i FilriAnn, Istanbul 1937, 84, 180 and patnn}, 
Klik Kilise was first attach^ to Ihe Vise 
of the province of Rumelia, but waa thro eslsblisbed 
as mlistUtm aandiet (idem, Jiamum SrMan StUtymaa 
driri battaroinAa Jiumati eyaUtt, tivaian, irku vt 
kasaiaUtri, in BtUrlta, laaviii (1936). 333, 369). 

In the loth/iSth century, Kbk Kilise conAuvi of 
6 qeailers or moeaffes: l>iiiiii‘-i ‘Atik. Qlbml'-i 
Kebli, Ulftidil Zekeri/l, SuJ(ln Bd/eskl ffhhn 
KetkbbdisI, YaiHaUI and KarafUa Ibrlhbn, con- 
lainlng 383 households (Tipu defterl, no. 370), 
During Ck titli/t7(h century, Kirk KlUse was a 
small lowi with a few sh^ and red tile'inofed 
houses set among the vine/anis, and visitors noted 
the Old Idceque (Etkl Q]1 dii*), the itiaUm or 
























































































9U>, bave t bidiop at Hailr, TbeR was a small 
cokiay d Jow'ut merchants, one oi whom was 
sort as a dclesstc to the Fariiament in Ba^did 
and another was at the head of the Depaitraeat of 
Fioance of Uie Kttd* ol Kirkik, but it has djsai>- 
peated tlcce the Arah-Isiaeli Wax ol 1948’ H b 
thought they were the descendants of the Jews 
who were deported to Babylon by Nebuebadeeaur 
after the capture of Jerusalem (sS6 B.C.) aod 
they continued to speak AiamaJc. The little mosque 
ol NabI DSnlyU oo the slope of the hill of KhktUi 
commemorates the Kabiew Prophet who was de- 
rhis must be an ancient 
CO. 1700. just Mite the 
oldest church In the 
irtyr Mar Tahmugerd, 
I. 470 A.D., to the east 
nas known at the Great 
Turkish ralrtat of :pi8 


association of Turcoman writets. 

Kirkfik b an important commercial centre and an 
agricultural market for the cereal and animal prod¬ 
ucts of the nei^bouihood. It b well served by good 
toads to Bagbdhd through TaNik and KUri to Mosul 
through Alton KSpitl and libll, to Sulayinloiyya 
through Clmiamil with branches to Sandndadi 
and KamacUa In Iran. A nanovr-gauge railway 
links KirkOk with Bagkdid in the south and with 
Irbll In the oarth. The region around KlrkOk b 
undulating and It b pcgHilated mostly by Kurds. 
The Mesopotamian steppe begins to the west of 
the town and It b Icbabiied ehleny by Arabs. 1 
Immedliiely-surrounding dbcrlet prMucei mi 
IrulL 

Tbe region of Kirkuk abounds In sulphur a 
bitumen products and it b aspoeially tich in pet 
leum depots, axtensivaly ei^itad even in ancii 
timet, It ebould be noted tbat tba petroleum bai 
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tb« capital tc Bardcir. Mll]^ddalI itaiaa that it waa 
(ba biggest teva in the proWoca (although no longer 
the capital) and more extansive than (464). 

HSiif Abril rden to Strain as the second <lt/ of 
Kimia f. 140a), althcugh it had, in 

{act, been destroyed in 796/1396 (before be wrote) 
alts a long resistance by Uw armies of TtmOr. Afis 
the city was laid In cuins, the coiiu Stniiin was 
oevstheless still applied to tbe district cd wbtcb it 
bad been the centie, Towards Ibe end of tbe 18th 
century Sa^abbd was founded sear (be site of tbe 
old city. Abbott, who vfelted it in 1850, describa it 
ms one of tbe moat flooruhing towns In KIrrrdn 
(op. cU., 63). In 1S81 ft bad soist 8,000 inbablunts 
and appeared to be in a llojritbifig cosditloo (Stack, 
1, i8t) cl. also Wazlrt, tjiJ. At tbe pre s ent day, tbe 
town of wblcfa SaSdibU la tbe centra is Imowii as 


I known as Djlrufl. 

The fifth of the graal cities of Kitniio in early and 
mediaeval dmae was Hurmiu If a], situated on tbe 
Persian Gull. It was tbe emporiiun of Kirmim. Its 
merebanta, perhaps baeauss of its bad cliniaK, lived 
in tbe aurrounding countryside fljtnUsrl, 166). In 
700/1300, because of r^ieated raids by marauding 
liibesmao, the ruler Hurmus moved all tbe in 
lubiianls to tbe Island of gjarun where he fouaded 
. tbe town of New Huiraut (see further, J. Aubin, Lc 
I rnyaame d'Ormau on Mint dtt XVl’ sikU, in Mare 
' {.ttnoiNdicun, ii, Haula flada islamifius el oritnlalts 
I d'»»«iiir« eomfrarM, Iv/s. Geneva 1973). Other iin- 
I poruoi towns were Maj]9dl3b> Zaiand and Naxma- 
iljlr. Many of tbe towns and villages meniiooed by 
< the early and mediaeval geographen have disap- 
I peared or have sot yet been idendlled. 
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Q’lmbn ftnd siM ol tlw Hr 

prcsrxnly of tba tribe. '- 
lowen, while laibire or weo 
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and triaed FSrs and Kirmfin. Al-Mu'lamid on hts 
a«c*Mioo lo th« caliphate seat an armp againit 
him. The two armiea mat near Ahwia and the 
callph'a ioree was deleaied, About the aaiiia time 
Ya‘hAb b. LayJt) moved into Kimiia and look pos¬ 
session of it. Some oi the supporters oi Muhammad 
b. Wi;U joined him, while the remainder set out for 
l-'irs. Ya'ktlh alter spending some two months in 
Kiicnln, marched into T'to in 233/867, Doth he and 
bis brother ‘Amr alter him applied govenoio 
over HiruSn. The latter, alter ha was deleaied by 
al-hluwallak in Fhrs, retired to SIsUn In a7sl887-8. 
but in iSof89}-s al'Ku'tadid made peace with him 
astd re-appointed him over Firs, Kirmin and Slstfcn. 
Alter Che death o(‘Amr, his gracdsaa Tthir governed 
I'ln and Ktrman until aesf}07-8, when It passed 
into the hands el Subkart (?^bUk-erl), who was 
defeated by a eallphal army m apS/pii or 099/912. 
In 3:7/939, bowwer, tbe^firidAbtirtja'tar Ahmad 
b. stuhammad b. Khalai b. LayUi was able to send a 


1' bvltik) accounted lor 730,000 diedrs (Fdrs-adiHa. 
173}. After tbe death of ‘Adtsd al-Dawla iii 373/ 
983-3, his descendants began to light among them¬ 
selves lor the provlactand a period of soma conhuaon 
lollowed. Mahnidd ol Qhaaaa m 407/1016-17 at¬ 
tempted to insta] his nominee in tbe province bat 
without lastiag success and in 404/1033 Mas'bd b. 
.MahmOd toniporanly eccupisd it (C E. Boswortb, 
/Ac pcitticai and dyrwtic AisICry of lAc imwan 
icorW, is Caniriigt ffulory cj Inn, v, 131 see also 

ASC KiUuAx). 

In 431/1040 tbe Sahji&ks defeated Maa'&d at the 
battle of Dandankht) [d-r. in Suppl.], and some two 
years later in 43311041-2 KAwurd Kara Aisliu Beg 
b. Ca^rl Beg b. MUsAli b. Saldjois [9.0.) was sent by 
Togtirll Beg to conquer KlrmAn. This attack was 
repulsed by AbCl Kiildjar in 43411043-3- A second 
expedition in 440/1048 was more successful, the 

province without war. The Kuft, however, resisted 
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groosds tHat be wee AJp Axtiin's eldest brotber wese 9 b the whole not leri^e. Melik I^nSr It sale 

(Sarrid $adc al-Dio al- 3 usarnl. dMMr aJ-^m/a have ruled over eo,ooo men (‘/(^ al-'ilU, 

a/-Sal^2i4*iyya, ed. Uiibammad I^bal, Lahore 3933. Muhammad b. Ibrablin credits al-DIa Mub 
}6). According l« another account, some of Malik end Nififn ol DIn Mahm&d, tlie ^ahdnkSta - 
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but dMd eu route asd the anuy tetUMd to Indie. 
(The SimI ei-SiU gives 690/1291 as the date c< his 
death. This it presinnabty an tfror.) 

^alii al-Cte Suyhi^atmijh b. al-Dln, 

VerkM jQihthn's step-sen, arho governed the wesiem 
part of Kinnin tn her behalf, also appanntly want, 
with her approval, to Abahth's vrdS vdiile he was in 
J^urhshn. On his return to Kiroohn, Suyur^atmi^ 
had his own name inserted in the ^M/ha elongside 
that of Terken iShitiut. She complained to Pidi^&b 
Jfililfin, and tettlved a >or{ihA iorbiddiog the latei- 
farenco ol SuyOrdiatnus!! in the affairs o( Kinnln. 
Tha lattar Chan had racouraa himself to the Mongol 
court. Whai Abakh died in 69 q/i28s, Terken Khatcm 
immediately set out for Tabriz 10 ensure her position. 
The new Ilkthn. Ahmad TegUder. however, dismis¬ 
sed her Bod appointed SuyQrgtiaimlsb in her stead. 
She was unable to secure her reijutatemeat, acd spent 
the winter In Baida'a. The following summer, she 
went to Tabriz whera aba died. Suyflr^atinfs]i. wbo 


relation ol these avanUi- In epe/taye-j KUrdii^in, 
ancoumged by the rise oi Baydd, laid siege toBardsb 
and captured and put to death Pidisbhh KhatOn. 
KtirdU^in then ruled the province, though there was 
boride her a Mongol harjdh iSimf lU-'uli, 77). 

Baydh was overthrown almost immediately by 
QlSzIn Kbhn, who while still in KhurSsin appears 
to have sent UAs to Kinnln to colleot money ior the 
t^urtsin army (mdl-i dtrlk > Akurdsdnl (Sise/ al- 
’uli, ?8). Once Qjlzln had tstabUibed himseU as 
Ilkhin. he appointed Muhammad Shhh b. ^atk* 
dildi Suitin. who had been at his court, over Kirmln. 
Duong the early yean oi Qh*•*"'* leign, Kkmln 
was the scene ol inlernecisie and iactfaxial stiile 
between Muhammad Sllh b. Hadidiftdi tod SOyak- 
gilih, one cd the aorka ol BIbl Terken and brother of 
Nusrat al-Dla YUlakihih, and becteeen rival smfrs 
and ^Icials (Siai/ nJ-SiU, 79 ff.). Demands for ever 
more revenue, includhig cates for the WiurAsan 
anny, wen made; <mi one occasion a yt'Uxj was 































came to an end. He wu replaced by S’leir al-Otn b. 
Mubenmad b. Bnrhin, a deecendatvt of Shihdb «]• 
Din ChOri. in 70e/i3dJ (KSihUtd, rdrlA^-i (HiitylU, 
ed. M. Hambly, Tehran lyCp, ej). 

KirmSn wu ruled lor the neat few y«ar> bj' 
Mongol governors until it sn< taken in 7ao/i340 by 
Mubkria al-DIn Mubametnd Muaaflar, who was 
inairied to Kullu^ jA&n, the daughter o( gjiUi 
^abSu b. Suylir^atnue!i‘ An attempt irtade by 
Kutb al-Dln b. Qialil al-DIn b. Hutb al-DIa to 
regain the city with the help of remforceaittiU 
Itom Harhl was repulsed and Mublcii al-Un, who 
had temporarily wiibdrawn, retook the city In ?4 if 


Oisordan continued (see further 
tayyiit <U Ban au XV Hkle, s 
declined; Abrh stales in ti 
rfiii Daysungiafi that wherev 
Mlrak Iskander [d. Stt/telj-d) p 
building oi cuitivekicfi was left, at 
/>>< be says that wbetevec MIrti 
sacked evetythiug, destroying I 
down ttees and sendkig troops k 
that there was not a sktgle comer 
was not devastated (quoted by Au 
In 8l9/>4tb Sul(ln Uways was b< 
by a tunond army, and ji the fo 
was a severe famine in KirinSa i 
.loss of life, ahihruitli then 


^ssed through, no 
and in the Djaghro- 
il Iskander went bo 

into all districts so 

kubic, op. dl.. J5-6I. 
bcaeged in Kirmha 
foltowtng year there 
1 accompanied by a 
m sent Sayyid Zayn 
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Me alec K- Rjftrbom, Rreeitieee und 2 ^*tiratg twaU between tbe Zands and the (iCe^Ire until 130$^X790» 

Pertsnu im id. uad ij. Jiththirndtrl, Eetlm 19M, It). when Luti ‘AU [f.e.], Ihe last of the Zands, marched 

Prom 930/1504 to 1000/1590 the pravinee was under against Kinnao. Its governor, who had been ap- 

governors belonging to the Aisj}^ tribe (sfr«d.| 31, pointed Uubanunad j^fein, agreed to submit 

37). According to the late ^aiasrid manuals, the but refused to come to Luji ‘AlTs camp. The Utter 

































































































and a few thaialt, but a large number cd rutntHyyii 
vhicb are grouped Into 12 cbapters), and It of a 
CBottlc-myttlcal ehaiacter, Tbe niM'iyydf, whkh 
art someilmet Influenced by 'tlmar iOiayyam, are 
not alwayi of tbe best literary Quality, but the> 
(bow a d^ mystical thought and experience, (at It 
feimd ia verses of Dialtl al-nin ROtni, Abmacl 
Shuilt. «Ayn al-ISinJSi al-HamasUilnl and Falilir 
al-Dln al-‘!ii^ 

Bibliography: B. FurOxinfat (ed.), ManAhil't 
A vM Bi-Din ySiM ibn i A W ol-Fat^rA Ahnadirf, 
Tehno 1247/1969, with an extensive introduction 
on the liie and writings of Awbad sl-Din; B. M. 


wetstmer, AniBAtiadln Airweel une sttnt virr- 
seiler.in Id., bri (1979)1 B.U. Weiscbar u>d P.L. 
Wilson, Hetrlt'i mitiuts. Tkt tu/i gnatrains oj 
AKkaJuddln EirnUnl Tehran 1976; (cf. also H. 


of bis divioe nature was incompatible with die 
ItmlTU dogma of (be absolute Itansceadeooe of 
God. The risdla called ai-IFii'ips /! na/y deSn 
nflihivjnr al-BShim bi-amt AIM (ed. M. Ktmil 
Husayn, in MaiialUa fCwifiyyaX al-AdM (Cairo), 
xhr/i (19921, 1-20), composed in 408/1017, was e 
reply to a pam^Iet by al-Hasan al-Aldirem al- 
Fargbanl, one of the supporlen of the extreme pnot 
of view. Apparently, al-Kirminl returned afterwards 
to 'Irhir where he completed hh major work, RSkai 
al-^r, in 4rt/io2fs.t. The litter date provides also 
a dating patt guam tar bit death. 

Works. The fate of al-Kirmhnl's work after his 





















































u*KIRMAM1— KIRMANSHAH 


irt4myyti) and UiOM ol otb«r Ski*! prstccden (is 
al-Ki/iytt, b«ins a irarning igaimt th< propaganda 
of tbs coaUmpocary Zaydl Imim Abu 'l-ljisayn 
al-Uu>ayxad bi 'Ilkh al-HSrAnl). Is bis Ttnhik 
ot'hAii vs '/-mKstokdi^ the pcfamics agamst thess 
opponsBia an combined witb a plea in iavout d 
tbe validity of tbs religious law for anyoss without 

current to the IsminU movement. Hie fullest tceat- 
' ' theory of the irnlmate. constructed as a 


(is acquisition ol this metaphysical knowlMge, can 
da realise ilstf completely as an intelligent being, 
yn The RSial al-'ail is the esrimi stlempt at a 
><Ji complete and syslecnalie expositioo of tsmS*III phil- 

ise osopby. In companson to elder wotla, and even to 
at al-KlrminTsown AsUb af-Jftyd^. It sbowi a profound 
ut influence of the metapbyalcal Ibeorleeof ihe/aUsi/a. 
iln This Is particularly evident is his co n cept of the 
It- world of creation as a decade of intelligent beings 
a which has Come Into existence by way of "being sent 



up (or Pu^t'i Khh) and to 
liin). and. Ibully, the Kurdistan and Asadabad. In the early noth century 
universe reluins to its the province vrea divided into nineteen aulilks. These 
id perfectios (el-kamdl were Baildih, Wasllm, Hiyan Daiband or BDawac, 
' to this nacrocoamlc Pu£l)>-i Darband or Baia Darbaod, Dinasrit, Kuli- 
soul, which by origin yil, Sehne. Kaaguwir, Asad^d, Hacstn, Camia- 
st pofeetion. through sal, Durt Pannas, Mahidajhi, Hardnahad, COidn. 
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KtRSHEHIR 


^MtSlN [MC KiioiiuaXB] 
laRSU [<«e >»HCA] 

(iRgllEKIil, modem Turkic Kiii$br1k (for¬ 
merly i.'lffJe*r("town of toe steppes", iocideolally 
also called euphemlstkalJy Gui^hri "tovn of toe 


When toe eefiyef system was reoTEetaised m the 
middie of the ipth ceetury, the eentfek of ^Iriiiehir 
was ssaigBed to toe wiUytl of Aakara. The town 
became a mldyrl is 1924 when the focmsr inUyeM 
were abohshod and the saa^ofts raised to nldycfs. 












































(erUtict. It setms probable that tbe dignity of 
Sljayli of the MewievI community in KlrjSiehir was 
her^ltacy la tbeic family. 

the poet Cdlstiehriin^l probability also originated 
(row Ktcihehir, He was one of the first to write 
poetry in RCini Turkish, and by dcdog so was largely 
instrumental in (his language's, the later Otloraan- 
Turkish. linding its FAaoe among (be literary lan¬ 
guages ol IsUw. Nathing is known about his life, not 


where. But on the basis of bU pen-name [noUfw] 
Gulglietirl [g.t.] there can be no doubt that be origi¬ 
nated from Ktrsliehlr. Because bU aS-f^f 

crmtalns many references to the {unphec Shleyman 
(Salomon), it has been supposed that Chlsliehil can 
be Identified witb gliayldi Sulaymhn-I TurkomSni. 
The identification, howaver, is in no way proved and 
remains controvecstnl. 

From an artistic point cd view, the most impcrtaul 
tuUdleg In l^fiiabir is the fgrhe of the poet ‘.kshlg 
Pagtia [<.0.; see also hi. Fuad Kbpeillli, is /d, s.v.], 


ef-As^eh, "reedy sheet", and awre^ oi-hardi or at- 
abardi, "sheet made of the papyrus plant" (see 
iSAfaa, eArYaos], The Arabs attribute the invention 
of dsc hrrfae. "papyrus", to the Inblieal Joseph (Ibn 
Kulayba, ila'arif, Cdttingea tSjOi ay4i etc.]. Noth¬ 
ing is said about its production. Only in the Fsiiruf 
of Ibu al-NadIrn (d. jBo/gpol. rt, aud in ai-Blrtnl's 
/ndie. Si. completed in 421)1050, are there mo state¬ 
ments: that Sfriris is obtained from the reed of the 


al-bardi). Only in the 7th/ijth century alter the 
termination of the production oi papyrus in the 
yttiliith century, ibu al-Bay(ar (d. 646/124S) related 
in his Qiaaii' ti-mi^radit al adKiyi va ’l-siii^tya, 
Cairo 1291/1874-5,1,87 from His teacher Abu ’l-*Ab- 
bas al-Nahatl [d. 6j7/ta»)^aWbe^EgyptiaBS, in 

m two parts, cut (the pulp obtained thereby] into 
strips, put them [eroeewise, in two layers] on an even 
pad made of wood, spread site on them which they 
bad obtained from the seeds of the blue lotus [.Vynr- 



AgBt lASA and aqI EwnAu. Wbot In 1925 the ment or 

darviah monasteries wen cloaed, the role of the seems t 

Ukiyyt of Esrrin came also to an sad, and so by an 

Klrjjiahic sms tedisced to the status of a provincial sheet id ■ 

town. the 0 


















































of abaorbcnt gauze unc things like i 

cp. &il.t i, 87, and bis sources, sc. Dio* ' 
scorides, Galen, Ibn Sic^, etc.), or else was applied 

c.f. “parchment” [see aj>tn, RASif] and "rag paper” 

£>6liagrap{>>'i A. Gcobmann, A rofrucAe Pspy 
ruzkxndi (Handbuch dcr Orientaiistik. erste Abt., 
EigSnzuiigsband ii, erster Halbband, Uideo- 
Cologne I9«l, «-ii8 (with bibliography); idem, 
Aiabhche PeldagraphU, i (Ostecr. Akad. d. Wissen- 
schaltea, phii.-histor. KL, DsnkschiUten, pe. 
Bd.. I. Abhdlg,, Vienna .967), 66-93 (wUh , 
bibUogiapby). (R. Sellheih) 

ai-KISA’I, Abu 'a-^ASAx ‘Aut B. Uamza b. ‘Abo I 


Asad, well-kDown Arab philologist and Kur’aa* 
reader (at. it9-«9/7}7-605l. Descendant of an Iran¬ 
ian family from the Sawad, he was bom laBUamiha, 
OuOiay], north of Badidad (Vakfli. Mu'iiam. i. 
use S.V.; hi. Siteck, Die olte LandscW‘ Babykmicn, 
Uiden 1901. ii. 276I and when stUI a boy. came to 
al.Knia (Zubaydl, robahef. 138; Ibn al-Qjstari, 
staya. I. 535). It Is related that he had dlflicaliles 
with the ‘arabiyyt and therefore sought to attach 
himself to the grammarianMa'adh aPHarri’ (ToVi^A 
Baihddd. xi, 404). Al-Ktialll's [p.e.l authority in the 
field of Arabic pbUoiogy allegedly caused him after¬ 
wards to go to al-Basra; at his advice. al-Kisal 


the secrets of the ‘antUyya by direct association 
with them. As is shown by the explanations and 
inteipretatioss ol detaUs which are to be found in 
grammars and lexicographical works of the native 
philological Ijleralure and which ace to be traced 
back to aJ-KisAA. it U in aay case certain that be 
attributed more importance to linguistic usage then 
to learrted systematisation, as was aspired to by 
Sibawayh Ij.e.J, ancther pupil of al-Khalll, who laid 
this down in his voluminous al-KMit. Even if al- 
Kissn, in his disoussnns and investigations, made 
use of the generaUy accepted method of analogy 
IHyda (f.e.J), he nevertheUss, in his Uained obaerva- 
tions, left, as was fitting, wide space to the anomalous 
ways of speech as presented especiaiJy by colloquiaJ 
speech or dialect; be took care not to sguceze into a 
system such anomaUes, exceptions and discrepancies 
from the general rule (against YSfeut, ITittia', v, 
tgo; Suyull, Bugiyi, 336). In this way, be and those 
who followed him In this method preserved lor us 
vestiges ol the everyday language, which was not 
acknowledged by other scholars and therefore c«n- 
ccelcd and suppressed. Three or four generations 
later, in connexion with the controversies between 
al-Mubariad and I^ia'Ub (g.tro.) in Ba^did, the 
more independeat treatment of ^ Arabic language 
by al-KishT, and not least that of bis pupU aPFana 
[g.v.], became straigtitaway Ibc method of the gram¬ 
matical school of Kdfa; n cvtMtt, he and his teacher 
al-Ru’dsI [9.C.I have entered the histocy of Arab 
philology as the real lounden of that school. In his 
introduction tc Ibn al-AnbAd's KiUb oPfiudl' (Leiden 
1913). G. WeU pertinently chaiacteiised this method 
as the “anomalous” one. in opposition to the stricGy 
"anaJogotis" one of the school ol Basra, which has 
generaUy prevailed among the Arab grammarians. 
Apart from the material preserved in the Kilcb 
al-Infof with respect to the school ol Kula and in 
particular to al-Kis3>rs teachings, see also Tlja'lab. 


. .Cairo 1938, i-ii. Index; idem, of-Aghbfh 
iro 'f-nopf’»V‘. IJaydatSbid 1360(1941. iii. 15, 18, 4J: 
al-Sayyid $adr al-Dlo al-Kanghrawl (?) al-IstanbAII 
(1178-1349/1861-1931; Kabbdia, v, 17. 

191), oi-flftj/i ft ‘l-naiw of-gfl/I, ed. M. Bahsliat 
<d-Bay{ai, in AfM/A, xxiv (1949I. 4i7-3a, 56o-8sr 
.«v (1950). S33-46. 399-*U. 511-34: xxvi (rasD. 
85-100,199-J22, 407 22. 577-89 (cf. too A. al-BlmsI. 
iahiiiyya, Nab», 510: al-Kan^l). 

Al'KlshTs learned studies, more concerned with 
a description ol reality than with scholastic sysCema- 
tisaUon. apparently sprang from a basic altitude, 
which must also have enabled him to maintain fCH- 
many years those manifold good and close relations 
with the ‘Abbhsid court in Baghdad, where he had 


teacher of the princes since he was also able to act 
as a Kiir*an-reader (Athari, TahHili, ts). The caliph 
al-Mahdl had entrusted to him Che educatioo of the 

sons al-AmJn and al-Ma’mun to be taught by al 
KiU=I (Yakut. UJaiV. V, tK6, 194 If.). Al-Rasiild 
promoted his teacher al-Kisai among his personal 


ka didi and other journeys (Vaifut, DifoM', v, 183, 
i8b), thus manifesting the intimate relation be!we«i 
pupil and teacher. Uirring one ot these journeys, 
probably the road to JOiurasSn in 189/805 (T»bart, 
til, 701 if.), al-Kishn died al the age of seventy 
(Kifjl, tnbdK U, 269). probably in RanbUya in the 
neighbourhood of Rayy. Fragments «i aa elegy on 
him and on the jurist Muhammad b. al-Hasan al- 
s^aybinl (g-u.) by his antagotilsiie colleague Yahyi 
al-Vazidl [g.r.] have survived (Marzub&nl, Muplaiiu, 
apo; Zubaydl, 141; Tu^n'M Bag^ddd, xi, 

413 ff., and ii, 182; Yikul, ii, 824!.; 

idem, DdeM’. v, 183. 199: Ibn al-Ejaiari, ghaya, 

i, 540): for the/«4ui ”Ki$iT’.see ra'riiS B«gW»/, 

ii, 404 f.l Suyull, Mazhir, ii, 445; etc.; 0. Rcseher, 
fteifrdga «if araUschin Porsie, 1963-4, viii/a, roS. 

It is evident that the opinion of aJ-Kia’i's col¬ 
leagues on a man who teemed to be favoured peiuon- 
aily by fate because of his good relations with the 
court oi the caliph, was not always posilivo (Abu 
'1-Tayyib, MarSlib, 74). all the moie so beceuse- 
as indicated above—in controversial •questions he 
preferred to rely on the reality of the spoken language 
rather Chan on speculative assertions et the learned 
(Yhhut, Vdabi\ V, 180). It was the Bedouins, un¬ 
disputed authorities on the current language, who 
assisted him at the famoua discuasioD with SIbawayh 
on the so-called al-mos’aU al sunbinyya (Za^dji^I, 
0^. eti., 8-10; Maizubhnj, Afa^fabas, 288; f^ifjl, 
/nWA, ii, 358 1., Otc.i A. Fischer, in J vUame of 
oriealal sfudirs preuttUd to E. G. Browne, Cambridge 
1922, 130-6), He is also reproached with being a 
pederast and lord oi date-wine (na6i^| (Martubgn}, 
.VubUbaz. 284. 289; Yakut, VdaiS', vi, 185, J94, 
198). 

Al-Kishl's authority as a Rur'dn-ieader was 
generally recognised, both at the court and amoig 
the public of Baghdid, al-Rakka and elsewhere 
ira’rfdd Butiddd. xi, 403). At first, he lepresoiCed 
the reading o( his teaser Hamza al-ZayyJt [;-v.]. 
but in the course of time he deveh^ his own 
(FiArtsi, 30). Hon highly al-Kisd’l’s reading was 
appreciated is shown by the fact that it became the 
seventh of the seven canonical readings (see vinA’A]. 







addmsad IusimU 









































































KISAI — KISANGANI 


































































































































































































































































— KI$A$ «L-ANBiyA> 



In tddilion to reiereoc«$ given 
in Ui« nitlsle, »ee T. P. HogbcJ, A itdianafy of 
uv. Sthnchl, in G. Bergslriaer't 

GtunJtiiti drt uiomtsiAen KeM$, Betlin-Leiptig 
2933, index >.v. fifis: idem. Tit ortgim </ A/n- 
tammodan /uriifruitmt, Oxford 1930, 203-8 and 
index s.v. “Peiixl Uiv"i J, N. D. Andenvn, 
HomlaAt in IsUimu (•», in SSOAS, xiii (1931). 
tii-28; Scbscht, An introduclicm 10 Islamic last, 
Oxford 1964, i>i-7; Almtad Mubatntnad Ibrlblm, 
fl 'f-iitirfS) ai-isHmiyya. Cairo 1944: 
Abrud Fatbl al-Exbsul, af-{ft3ib fi 'l-fiVs al- 
kUmC, Cairo 1964; Abmad Ma'in. Bnyn oJ- 
4iari‘im tra 'l-iiiuliu }i td^isldmiyya ml 

'l ^nin. i. al-Katl Uli ai-'nmd, al-Hart wa 
'Hofi, alsari^, Cairo 19681 Mubamnad Ab(i 
Zabra, nf-^arlma ua 'i-‘i4£6«/i 'l-fi^ al-isUml, 
i, al-'VUba, Cairo 19661 al-Sabnaal, •J-£iar<i’>m 
ft 'i-ftih al-isldmt, iirisa fiHayya muAirtno', 
Cairo 1968. (J. Schacut) 

K1SA3 al-ANBIYA’. tbe "lagendi of tbe 
pre-Islamlc ptopbets'’, U (be title ot several 
works relating the lives of tbe propbcU ol tbe Old 


tbal even In modern times tbe legends retassied thek 
importance for ediiying eermonat as ia proved bp 
‘Abd al-Vi'abbeb an-Nediditr’s eonpilalioa. wkieb 
was published in Egypt in tbe tbsrtiasof this century. 
Tbe wide-spread and varioiis versioas of tbe Jfifsr 
al-ai^yi' wbkb were written down in tbe name of 
al-Kisa^showanclberforinof this typeol Uietatvc; 
they are tbe result of tbe imaginative art ot atory- 
telling cultivated by tbe popular nartators (jtofeiM 
[see kags]], and they are an abundant source lor 
the study of tbe religious teeling and tbbikiag of tbe 
average mediaeval Musliin. 

Tbe historical sources allude to the activities ol 
tbe iufst) since tbe Disc Islamic century, but tbe 
oldest manuscripts ot die papular legends date Ironi 
tbe pth/ijtb century. In certain citcuinstaaces, the 
activities ot and the legends at tbe prophets 
could acitmre a pi^itical significance; thus tbe story 
about Mosas end Pharaob was used in tbe anii- 
Umayyad piopagaoda, and the early gljt'is beld that 
tbe T^tory of tbe Mu^im community was similar to 
that of the Israelites during Moses' lifetime, tbe 
Stilus being the equivalents of those tow who did 

up on'^outtt Sinai 
























































































































































kIshlak— kiskm 


PsnUn, approxiaatt tyr«nyin> to and 

yaylaj an turislt (IH. "coW fajion’’) and t^rmsir 
("hot Kgion''). But as wall as danoting iha seasonal 
pasture pounds o4 nomads, these Peniaa words 
were eetly used as geocraphical lenns lo denote, on 
the one band, eooler, tenperale highland regions, 
and on the other hand, hot, desert-lype or aub 
tioidcal lowland climates, Abeady by the time <rf the 
dasaicel Arabic geographers, these topcgrapbkal 
(erms bad been borrowed into Arabic, e,g. by Ibn 
liawUI end Muheddesl Thus the geogtephcis use 
formslr or its iiiblsed fomi Harm, pi. i'uriln, tui 
the hot, coastal region of Ihe Persian Gulf sbcves and 
(he regions bordering on tbe great central desert, and 
iordstr, arabised form sard, pis. swrfid and moMrid. 
for the mountainous Zagros hintertand of Fits and 
Klnnin (cl. L< Strange, The latids oj Ms Ensun 
CaftphiUs, 34P). This distinction is carried forthu 
Into the realm of their characteristic products, 
called by e.g. Mulrnddasi a/-a{))d’ al-n>aadai4/\ 

AJrsen . .. traduclum partuBi, Damascus 

1963, Glossary 390, 404-5), and of local populations 
(cf. the Biurflmiyya, inhabitants of tbe part of 
Kirmin bordering on the Straits of Hormuz, at 
tacked by 'Adud el-DawIa's forces in Sbo/STO. 


Tbay retained possession of the island, 1 
attempts by the Kawisim tf o ] of Ra^ al-Khavroa 
and linga to dislodge them, until icoEfs;93-4 when 
Kishm, logetber with Bandar ‘Abbis and Hnrmna, 
was conquered by the Al Bu SaBd ruler of MasVat, 
Sulthn b. Ahmad. He was afterwards confirmed in 
possession cf Bandar ‘Abbis by a /iVnia from the 
K&^gr court, panting him tbe lease of tbe town and 
its tlependencies in return for an annual rental. 

In 14(9/1804-5 the Masqat garrison was evicted 
from Hi^m by tbe 3an1 Matin and the ^awiaim in 
combination. Subsequently, the Baal MaTn foinod 
tbe Kanasun in piiaticat attacks upon British- 
Indian shipping, and in legeisal their stronghold at 
Laft. on the nortbem coast of KUim, was attacked 
and destroyed in SiawwU isce/Novenbu 1)09 by 
(be British expeditionary force sent from India to 
subdue Ra*s al-Khavma and the other Kaslml ports. 
After the reduction of Uft, K^m island was re¬ 
lumed 10 the authority of Use ruler of Maskat. now 
Sa^d h. Snltin (rjii-ps/igog-SS). 

Ten years bter, alter tbe second expedlUon to 
the Pirate Coast, a British inililary detachment »» 
stationed on ^tibm, from S^awwU iagg/Jnly tSsc 
to RabT' II isjS/January ita5, to keep watch mi 
the ^awfsim. Tbs Persian gowemment ohjsotod lo 


































































































































































Takicif ioto ftccwinl tbe rtaJitita of Bedouin life, 
this last seme, to vUch <*» easily Ve connected, 
is cerUuJy iM, if aot tte primitive signHicatJon. 
It is irom the verb Mssa takes in this sense that the 
name of the pL "a kind of detective 

responsible for esasninias interpreUtig tracks 
and marks on tbe ground” la! MasSi^ iii, 

3Sd - i is:7i cf. al-'t-sayzl, ffima4 ai-tUdI .. 
'Ammia 1973-4. iii. Sj, who points out the use in 
Jordan ol (laffif with the gensrally-devoloped sense 
at ^'if al-alAor [see vsYkra]) bas evolved). More 
over, the tsur’in provides two attestations ol this 


MT-word” (UusUm, ^abOl. SskSm, Mi al-titr, trad, 
lo. 44). Tbe word ate very rapidly became a teck- 
jcal term of Arabic grammar. Sbawayh certaioJy 
sea the verb $ana in tbe serue of “to narrate” (i, 
o) and the noun in tboes of “nacrative” (— 
aditk, i, 60) and "affair" (i, 4tli S'S. 43a). but 
bove all be applies it (js inslaneas] lo the idea of 
state” (— idli see G, Troupoau, du 

iitib de Sibin-ayhi, Paris 1976, X7sl; consequently 
M enpressioos (boil' ai-t^s'a and ianir ol-hifta 
re absolutely synonymous (W. Wright, A ptmmar 



IS attastatioos 

out of the 17 in the singtslac |V, 30/27, VI, 34, 
174/X73. IX, 71/70, X, 7t/7l, XIV, 9, XVIII, 12/13, 
XXVI, «9, XXVIIl. all, XXXVTlf, si/ro and 
UCIV, 3} and 7 out of the 11 in the plural (111, 
39/44, 31. isr/iso, VII, 99. XII, i03/t02, XXVtll, 
a and LIV, 4) correepondmg lairly exactly Co 
kasas in the tense ol “aarrstive, story, tale’’. Thus 
four tenus of very diUcrent origias converge hers 
in the Xur’in and lend to assume a common algnifi- 
catioD, whilst losing at the same time the nuances 
implied In their original etymotogies [sec Qixlva]. 

XissB itself does not appear in the Holy Book, 
but one can point to some examples In the 
with a generil meaning of “thing, affair” (— amt, 
^’n), close to one of tbe meanings of Jasar; but 
Ibis tens seems however to have kept well iU origirial 
nuance ol meaiung In the traditioniau' vocabulary, 
lo Judge by the expression saM a/-Mdi[i is'/istsa(sfn 
"he cited Ibe hadSA in ail Its details, giving it word* 


tmr, though it does however give a pejorative nuance 
(or kasfi ki fact equivalent to "worda, chatlar", 
oppeead lo ‘amai "action”. In the Aft'lMk, iitt» is 
dkined only by gtabi and amv: and In the .$aWh, 
amr and jiMifii are turthcr used to glou this term, 
whose pliunl h^ay would therelote only be used for 
(he (iirra when it was written (likewise, tlio, in the 
LA and Xa'sHilj). Assuming that we sre probably 
not concamed here with tbe ktef af-aaftyl’, this 
rather enigmatic explanation is probably to be used 
with s tecbnical sense different from that signalled 
in grammatical terminoiogy: starting fram the mean¬ 
ing of "affair", early attested end found from Xur’- 
snic. times onwards, jtt^sa very soon came in fact to 
mean “a written exposition of an affair or matter, 
a mdmotie presented to a judge, a request placed 
More a rtiJer, a petition". Quatremire, hs his 
5sItsM maauloaks, i, 236 a. Ill, gives i certain 
number of examples ol this meaning and mentiooi 
the existence ol nn official, tbe /rtssa-ddr. who waa 






















































































































ICI^A 


1*9 
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of lia4iQ£ tbeuiselvcs fa excellent com|>an)' ood 
having no iboitage of aigumeats. In particular, 
Uie equation frequently proclaimed la (he lait 
fifty yean (dialogue In dialect • liiecalure in the 
service of the people) b no looger put iorward today, 
when the purtaa too are "committed". At the moil, . 
wemay attempt a risky (ecsallsation: the tendency ' 
to use the spoken “popular ' language Is isok wide- I 
spreadincoiinttfeswheretheUterarypulrilciegreBtesl I 
and which, believe, rightly or wrongly, that they I 
have a better-eslahlisbed "Arab" character—thus I 


questions, there is no likelihood ei provincialism 
gaining piecedence over a common Arab heritage 
thel is easily recognisable through the entire epeotrum 
ol fictiaiial literary peoduclion Irom "the Ocean to 
the Gull" and through nil the trends that we have 
attempted to unravel. 

The other problem ccncems the ctletk inah ip of 
the Arabic novel to Europe, the cnaatei, in both 
senses ol tbe word, pedigofic and cokmlalisl. This 
Mlitionshfp flisi applies oa tbe level ol cnnieni. 
The dialogue of a flounderliig East with a Wnt that 
Is too sure of itself coosUtiites ooe of the themes 
and sometimes the central theme of novels that 
have become (amoua It is natural, with regard to 


ficially, for what the msstory resides la the cascade 
of images and the narrative twistsl—that succeeds 
the neiiculous and classic siulyiis of ‘Abd al-Salim 

■I-'fJdjayQ and the cruel realism of Ptiis Zaratir, 
two Syrian novelists who have achieved leaown in 
the sixties, Echces of luab treads arise from else¬ 
where: Irom Egypt, of course, where csublished 
novelists like YQsuf Idris and lUadjlb MahfOg have 

towards the short story In preference to the novel, 
a wild and Implacable type of short story, to wbich 


the stifling compositions of a writer such as JahCr 
al-Wa;fdr; this is taken even (uither in Bahrayn, 
where ^Abd al-Kldir *Akil sets in motion with 
oJ-Masi/ a series ol dRajc-Uka sequences that ex¬ 
press ^ continuing anticipation oi lovolutionary 

Finally, if such-and-such a name made iamous 
by the Esux^iean "new novel" suggests itself to the 
readership of one of these nanatives, it should be 
recogiiisecl that the Arab iotelllgentsia is henceforth 
in sympathy with the evolution of Ideas and tastes 
througtot the tvmld, that purely laiemal lines oi 
inllueiice are clearly visible In Arabic fiction and 
that tbe emtesnporary proHleratloo of works, tbe 












































































S&biA{«r, Gtse^iektSichrtitMf lUf OtmA/un imd 
iitt IVtrkt, teipzig I9>7; ItUnivl kiUUpIm'uUn 
luili-eoi'afya yatmoUn Az^ogten.t. TUrtf* iarih 


Ttirluiliilioct zlcry. His nxxlest output (ivo votunm. 
of wbieb KlUtIk ^yUr "Little iLings", i)o6 Rtmil 
iSss), began Uie (cellst trend in tbe ibort story. 

lOiquc and developed e tldw 
lie language. Tbe great maste 
tory is, boirever, I^tlid Plyl 



influeoced the suoceeding geneiation of writers as 
witnessed by many of tbem (see bUSAvn rahhI and 
KB^tiB pivli’]. Ahmed Midbat published two col- 
lectioas of abort sUiiies: jkbseitin JifS)« {1870) anil 
Leti^if-i n'uJydl (In 23 parts, 1870-9}). His mostly 
romantic stories with an occa^ocal touch of realism, 
some adapted from the French, became immeniely 
popular and toon made tbe genre fashionable. 

To tbit formative period b^ngs a collection of 
short stories tn three volumes, tbe .tftlsdmerO-nfnu 
[’The Book of soMes", 1872-3), inspired in structure, 
by Boccaccio's Dtcamatm. and writteo by one Enilo 
Bulend. a cIvU servant about whom we linow almost 
nothing. These are entertaining stories of uneran 
value, a mixture of Uaditloual narrative and the 
new approach, Plfferent Itom Abrued hlidhat's 
works, the Afmamml-ndiiu’t language and style 
vary in places Irom the onuie to tbe ttraightferward 
coUoquiaL A youngs member of the TMtlmifl 
literary period, Siml Pa^a-Zldc Seail ff-v-], is 


on the types and customs erf the villagers and 
ptovinclai townspeople are told with a rare vinuoilty 
of natural style and powerful realkm unprecedented 
in uodM Tutksli licsalure. 

Most novelists of thepsiod (e.g. Y, K. Kara-*Oi]|- 
mino^lu, R. N. CUntekln, Peylmi Saft. etc.) also 
wrote short stories. But others excelled In tbe gniri: 
MemdObSliewket EsendaJ [g.t. inSuppL), a poUliclan 
and diplcenat, wrote, at imgulu Intsvab, stories 
whida are dilfetent in subiect matts, plot and 
style Irmn the "classica]" Maupassant-type stories 
of his contemporaries. P. Qlel81 d*DIn, a psychiatrist 
by iHofesstoc, left remarkable sketches and short 
stories, written in a very personal style, about 
eccentric types and harmless maniacs of Istanbul, 
against an authentic "local" setting of the Hilseyn 
Rahml traditiou. They are clmracter studies cc 
I shetches of the moods of ordinary peoirfe, with 
I emphasis on women, written in spoken Turkisb, 
I wiAout any elaboration or emb^istiiiieiit , 
uman wannth and optimism. 
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novelist [f.v. in Suppl.] who I iS^)» whil6 

bclonfs to Ibe ««ine (to^tion, but who pubtisbed I prodKod « 
bit work in the Republican period, after the age of I "Devoteoe o 

























































is Anatolu, based on psnoiuJ experiences <r ob- 
servetioni (e.g. Au^dtn fimJfh, "Shirt cd tire'*^ 
1999; t'ervd “Strike the vhere", 19:3)- 

Onring her long exile abroad (1925-39I and alter 
her return to Turkey, sbe cootintied to write, mainiy 
period novels. Already by 1930s the appioeoh to 
the novel was beginning to change (see below|. 
iflihlUo EdJb’s promineiil cootempornry, YaTfOb 
Badri Kara-'Othmaucgyu (xfiSs-tyye (g.r,)) the 
most poweiluJ novelist of bis geoeratian, excelled 
Id studies cd periods and instiCuUons. In a serin of 
novels be described Ibe disintegration of a (aisily 
caught between the old and the new towards the 
end oi tbe Empbe (KiriUfh hoMfi. "Mansion to 
let", C990); life in a conveat of tbe decaying BektliiO 
order ol dervi^es (A'dr Bata); party strife in the 
post-ipob period (f/ilMm iiiiisi. 'The night ol the 
judgment' , 1937); life in occupied Istanbul in the 
early 1930$ (.^odom ve GomOre, 1936): a poignant 
description of the gap between an educated mar 


only a vehicle to convey ideas, to prove a point nnd 
to discuss the burning problems ol modem Turkey. 
Except for sporadic cases, for nearly forty years 
noveOJsts have been concentritlng mainly on rbe 
following themes: 

(t) The background and vaooua episodes ol the 
War of LIberalloni (9) Tbe plight of the villagers 
and provincial lo»tispeopl«i (3I The struggle of the 
peasants against expMtlng lartd'ownert and corrupt 
' bureaiKiacy; (4) Unemploymeat in the villages, 
I nnd peasant migntion to labour areas (cotton fields, 
I etc.); (3) The pennant migrntionn to the cities in 
I teaicb of work nnd its consequences; (6) Peasants 
I turned brigiods as a result of gross injustice; (7) The 
j proWons of Ibe peasant populatfams of the shanty- 
I towns (grrskemdu) in city suburbs; (S) The problems 
I of Ulllerscy and educating cbildten (pailiculatly 
I girls} in villages; (9) The influence ol religious ex- 
I ploitatioa on tbe maiaea in villages and towns; 
I (tolThepi'ghlofpeasantmigranlworlcecsioEurope, 
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9»nlcul*rty Gcrmansr; (iil Problnns uiiJnc Irom 
loi^-solouni Q< Turkish worker-fuiilllcs la Rurope; 

(II) The eiploitaika of Vhe defeoceleu citlMfis by 
the iKMTMKi-n'cAri buiintes clasm in the cities; 

(IJ) Tb« revaoei of petUtei politics Id villegn led 
jMovieciel towns* {14) The problems of womoD In 
teneriluid vrarking women In particular; etc. 

la short, «U the problems of a rapIdJf d«velo(Mii( 

a population explosion and a universal reaming 
lor better living defy the dexterity of all govern¬ 
ment. Tbe days of the "art for art's sake" prioclple 
oi the Qerwef-i Ffindn days an left far behind 

leisure lor telliag storiea of personal woes. 

Leading names oI lha modern period erai the 
pioneer $abih al-l>1n <AII (1907-48). already men- 
(iontd) whose novel KuyuMWi V-i^v/ ("Yusuf from 
Kuyucek", 1937) le a masterly deacription of Ille 

ihebeglnriingr^ the century: Orhan Kemal (1914.70), 
who wrote with a warm and deeply human style 
tbe epic cl the Turkish "little man"; and Kemal 
Tahir (igio-ys [g.o.]), who tpent long years ni 
Antiollan prisons where he collecled his material 
nn a series of novels on the life and problems of the 

episodes of early and modern Turkish insiory. 
purther, Samlm KocagOt (b. 1916) wrote on the 
peasant-landowner relationship in the Aegean area 
and tlsa related episodes of the Anatolian resistance 
movemenii Va?ai Kemal (b. ipsa) excels In des¬ 
cribing. with an epic style inspired by Turkish folk 
tales, the life and slrnggles of the peasantry In (he 
Adans area; and Fakir Baykurt (b. 1919I, of peasant 
origin himself, destnibes the life and problems ol 
southern Anatolian villages, etc. (The majority ol 
abort story writera cited above are also known u 

ibis categMy.) 

Outside this category, there ere novelists who 
belong to previoui generations but who published 
their vvork in tbe 1910s or laUt; The short sto>y 
writer Memd&h ^ewket Esendal (1883-1933), 
published a remarkable novel dyoplr or KiVeofon 
("Tbe man from Ayag and his tenants". t934), a 
powerful study of e group of disperale types during 
the early yean of Cht new capital, Ankara. Midbst 
Qiemil Kuntay (1883-1931), a minor epic poet and 
biegiapher, wrote a single novel, Vf fsfeiiPkl ("Three 
Istanhuls", 1938). Planned as e period novel, it ie 
rather a series of loosely-connected sketebes on the 

life and chuseter of Ottoman society end govern¬ 

ment ts Istanbul during the period of decey and 
dtsintegraiion of the Empire (1890-1910), It is a 

fascinating panorama of events and of personailtias, 

Ottoman, Levantine and foreign, told mth a personal, 

elaborate and, in plarea, precious style. <Abd al-ljaVh 

^inksl Hisir (1883-1963 [f-e.]), adio published some 

poems and critiral essays In the 19104, {woduced his 

first novel In 1941 at the age of fifty eight, FtUn 

Sey re Mi ("Fahim Bey and our fainil)i"), a poweriol 

character study ol an Istanbul type at the turn of 

the oentury, an ii>ellirient eivd servant turned 

buanessfnan. Alter the great success of this novel, 

Bis8r wrote several others, all in an anariiionisbc 

style which nostalgicar.y evoke the Istanbul of 
1900. Lastly, the unusual writer Hallharnas BiUkflsI 
tbe faaous exile of Bodrum (Halicaraassus), mast 
be inentlaiKd. who produced hk first novel at the 
age of ^xty (Agsnle, Burma, Surixsts, 1946) artd 


devoted bis entire work to tbe epic of the sea and 
seamen of the Aegean. 

SiPiiography: Mustafa Nibai Osiln. TiifAcnii 
rofn«4, Istanbul 1938; iUiinet Hamdi Tanpuisr, 
OndogiuuKS aair Ibrk aUbtyoli Uriii, IsUnbul 
1936; Tahir Alangu, CuMkuriyvltun aoitrw UUye 
i» reixoi., i, 1939, ii and iii 1965; Cevdet Kudtel, 
Turk rdrPiyehnAs htkdyr re rornsn", (970-1: Fethi 
Nacl.On AarkroeM’ii, IsUnbul 197s; HilmI Yavux, 
Roman 8avrain> re Idr* romami FSrh Oiit, special 

iulloyuil.Somrm a«f sayra* f7, Ttl** <yMioi«i|a 
(ImI layiei, TUrk romtuunJn kurmlm terafi iiil 
tayrrr, Ankara, t96j-7r- (F.urlnli) 

4. In Persian lltereture. 

In Persian the term 8>f*s (together with its appro¬ 
ximate synonyms Itikdyal, afsSna, ddstdn) covers a 
iiumberM different literary forms, and while this arti¬ 
cle must be concerned primarily witb the modern 
ippllcttion, It it also true that the more traditional 
inanifeelatlons have had some icilueiice on recent de- 

ro have b«n la the sense ol "biography''- Examples 
ol this range Irom the (istf nl-nnbtyg', the title given 
to a number ol works, of whidi one ol the earliest 
and most popular is that by MawHnS Mubammad 
UiuwayrI. said to have been written in 359/963, 
containing biographies of the prophets irom Adam 
to Mubammad, to. at the other extreme, the gi'w 
al-'ulamd’ u-ntten by Muhammad b. Sulaymin 
runakibunl in 1990/1873 and consisthig ol accounts 
ot leading iit|f'< divines, 10 which trequent reterence 
Is made In R. G. Browne, Lilerary history tf PersiA, 
IV. 334-449 fnvstin. A condensation of this work 
was published In 1941 by Mubammad ‘All Qjaail- 
xada unde: the title ffiSM-yi Mish-M. 

A second group Includes pseudo-blogiaphlcal 

ample of this lowr is the htyfa-yi Tfenua or ffanita- 

ixfma. the hero of which was a coatempoiary of tbe 

Prophet Mubammad and the story of whose exploits 
is said to have been commissioned by a aamesake 
who led a rebellion in SsUn at die end of the ind/Slb 

seme parts of which. Judging front their style, may 
well go badt to the jrdloth century, Anolitr example 

in e slightly different class is tbe .Ba8ifi>fr-n8mi>, 

the account of the deads of a putative descendant of 

temporary of the S8s4nid monarch Khusraw Parwlx; 
the earliest surviving version of this is the Rdfufaf- 
«nad8, composed (in prose) by ^amsal-Dln Mubsm* 
mad DaMyikl Mtrwait in the 6tb/iith century. 
From this phase vre move by a natural pcogressaoe 

to the craditlsnal romance with lew oe no bistarlcal 

or rehgiout overioites. Some of these are by koosvn 

auiboes—ranging from the famous nsa^Mwis of 

^-laesieal poeu like Nirlml, Amir Khusraw Oihlawt 

and Qjlml, retelling the etreies of Laylt and Madjn&n, 

J^usraw and Stfffihi YOsuI and Zulavkt^h. and so 

on—to the works of lesser or otherwise unknown 

writers, like PaljJir al-DIn Curghnl's tt’b a Rdmin, 
‘AyyOkTt ll’er/ie nw dulg^, or the prose vresion 
of Sama8-i ‘dyydr by Ferimara b. ^udtdid, all 

these dating from the 3tn/sith oentury. Many such 

romances have been banded down orally in more 

or lee* eomipted vesstons, until they finally achieved 
permanence in manuscript or, most recently, in 
"ehapboMi" form. Charecteristlc examples are ths 
stories of ^usasm-i Kurd, Babrlia and CulatMUio, 
Mhtim-i T8’I| !&lrilya, Falaknhs and Khurshldblarln. 
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MaJik ^^unsWd, Na^mi-yl and Nath-afacia. 

Many of Uiese mitat bt of «0B>idcnbl» antiquity, 
whila others (for iaatanca, the atory ol Amir Arslan, 
known to have beeit com^caed, though doubtless 
on a fouodatioii of traditional material, by Na$u 
al-Dtn Shah's storytellei, UlRl Muhammad <An 
Nahib al-Mamilili, during the second half of the 

ijth/iqth century) are comjssrativoljr recent. Such 

stociee, often qualified by such epithets as ^irfa, 
AirSn-'ibdrat, are part of the etock-ia-trade of the 
naiAil or ^xt-gi, both proiesskraa! and amateur, 
who preside entertainment alike for the cUeitts ol 
coffee-houses, the children of private households, 
and the peasants of rural villages. In a similar 
tiaditioD are (he humorous anecdotes ol Mullh 

Sasr al-Dtn and Mullfl CutiKU-i '^kU, whose Irenlmi 

venlons have not yet been given the attention they 
have lecelved, lor instance, in the Turkish folk- 
Illenlun area, This vast reservoir of oral narrative, 
which In addition to the kaig romances provides 

—animal tales, fairy stories, tales of magic, moral 

and satirfcal anecdotes—has been sadly neglected 

in the past (in spite of early eollectlMK like Ktllla 

af-k<hdydr ^d Riyd^ ai’litkdydti, and it H only 
within the present century that serious attempts 
have been made by scholars and anlhropelogKts, 

both privately and olfirislly-sponvired, to collect 

and preserve this treasury of popular literature. 
This neglect may account for the Incl that, when 

on the literary level during the early years of the 
present century, cnedtit were sought not in Iran’s 

ovm literary tradition but rather from the flourishing 

ateliers of Western Europe. Indeed, it is signilicant 

that the Persian language doea not yet have a word 
for "novd", but still uses the French reesan (ruesdn). 
In making this judgment, we are conscioosly leaving 
out of account such works as Ru'yi-yi sidito (1900), 
Uasdlik oJ-niiiiisisIn (1903). and Siyi^-nina-yi 
IbrSkln Bayg (1903-9), ^ce the story ekment b 
these is subordlule, the primary purpoee of Ibe 
serai-asouymous authors beiDg to espose social 
and political abuses in pse-Revolution lian through 
the medium of a fictionalised tcavrlogue. The authors 
of the iirsi novels proper may indeed have had 
similar motives u setting their tales tn remote 
histoiicai periods, but the Huiopean Influersce is 
unmistakeable, not only iu the cleat debt owed to 

the histwical novels of such writers as Alexandre 

Dumas (several of which bad been trinsUted into 
Pnsian), but even in the use ol European forms of 
Persian names from the Achacmenid and Skshnid 
periods. Among the more noteworthy of these novels 
ate the trilogy by Mutammad Bakir Musrawt. 
^amr « Taglgri, Afdrf-yi IKielsf and rngind u 
Humdy, published In 1909-10, three independnit 
novels whose common imh it their single hero and 
tbeii setting in the period of the Mongol invations 
of the yth/iyth century; another trilogy by ghayl^ 
Mfisd Natjitf, ‘/jJA V sallaual, Sitara-yi Liii and 
fargu^afit't ^aktiia Kliinum-i Babid). published 
in 1919, t»S4-s and 1931-a respectively, and set b 

tbs reign of Cyrus the Great; DdsMo-i Bistin, by 

Idasan BadP, the Achaemenid background of wliicb 
Is a mixture of elements drawn indiscriminately 
Ironi the Styik-nima of Firdawsl and the works of 
Herodotus; and a long series of works by ‘Abd 
al-Husayn $Bn‘aU-zada Kirmhnl, begiiuirg with 
Ddmgusfarda, a two-volume novel published in 
1911 and >ga6 and set io the period of the cebelUco 


of hfaidak and the fail of the Sdsinid dynasty, and 
continuing with stoile* from such widely separated 
historical periods as the reign of ShipQr the Great 
{DitUn-i Min\-yi >907)1 the rise of the 

S&shnid dynasty (Sofa^Or, 1933), the overthrow 
of the Umayyad dynasty by the ‘Abbisida (Sfyi* 
p)2{A4n, 1944)1 the reign of Kariir §h£h (^gdir, 
DiUI, 1936), and even the science-fictior 
future (JiMfam dor Msl « duvtmm, 1933). 

Most of these wcuks are noteworthy as pioneering 
efforla rather than throu^ intrinsic literary value. 
Their language is literacy, and even in the dialogues 
shows little attempt to adjust style to speaker, let 
alone to use cdloquiaiisms; they are discursive and 
rambling, anti bistmically full ol Inaccuracies and 
anachre^ms. Their inspiration comes from the 
romantic hi^rical novel of igth century Europe 

particular society. It is rather that of the writers 
themselves, and in this respect at ksst the novels 
throw interesting light on contemporary Iran. 

However, the popular success of these early works 
encouraged many other writers to foliove their 
erainirie, and a long IHc of such books, of varying 
ment, have appeared and continue to appear up to 
the present day. A fairly comprehensive list will be 
found in Ksmshad’s Moditn Persia* fmt lUrre/xrr, 

ib* outstanding names. The list includes a number 
of reeogofted scholars—SaSd NafisI, Yabyh Rarih, 
Ridx-shda ^afak, Ubablb Rihrur—whose writing 
la marked by a greater aliention to accurate deisil 
than somaot thetrrivals, [ike ‘AD^aJtn, Rablniiids 
Malawi, Husayn biafitir, Haydar >A11 Kamftfl, 
Qjan-.Sd Fld'l. ^irispir Partaw, and Others whose 
novels show almost a tendency to revart to tho style 
of the pc^ar romancea. Fen- writers have ventured 
Into the field of contemporary history, A notable 
exception is Husayn Rukiuida Adamiyyat’s 
MIrin i Tangisrdnt, first published In serial form 
in 1931 and recounting as episode io the southern 
tribal dbturbanccs during the ffirst World War; 
though it appeared a year or two later in booh 
form, it was subsequently suppressed and only 
reappeared alter the abdication of Ridh Slihh. 

However, although eontempoiary history was 
too dangerous a subject lor most tilers, this did 
not ai^ly to general social criticism, vrhich indeed 
was quite consonant with tbe reforming mood of 
the years of R^d JibSh's reign. The theme that 
attracted most attention, partly perhaps because el 

scrupulous writers to exploit sensationalism, was 
that of the position of vromen in IraditionDl Iranian 
society. One of the first novels to take up this sub¬ 
ject was Musblik KSrimi's Tskrda-i imsiiif (ipra). 
a somewhat rambling work woven Rxusd tbe subject 
of trns love thwarted by family greed and social 
custom. Like a number of his succeseois, Kbimi 
devotes a good deal of space to tbe discussion iDd 
description of prostilution. ‘Abbbs j^tjallll, RabI* 
.Anglrf and Olahingtr Qaim are other writers ol 
this period who bate their criticisrr of scclal condi- 
cions and the bustrationa oi youth on the oppTSSion 
and in particular preslitution of women. The chief 
merit cd these works la the light they throw on 
Itaniin society, particularty ol the middle class, 
under the impact of medarniaation and western in- 

discursive, with frcquenl digressions into moraissing, 
wdiilc the language is still literary and ponderous. 

A few writers of this category deserve fuller 












































































n volumes of short stories foUoved, plajnirright, but hit eolleetlon of s 

r end Ctri^ i A^it (S966), and finally tUmdin-i taf (l$64), sttrscled l< 

; so far nothing else has appeared] is ip&y a lout | Two poets, Mal^Od Kiyd-NAi; 
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. Miulim ialhST who b hiougbt 
la later raped by a "patriarch”, 


the etory ia the conquest of the valley of the 
Aaaaaina (UttAsUakit-im) and their iortreea of 
Alatndi by KtUigd iSlIn to >a37- The hero and 
heroine, UuMyn and Zanumd, have been in the 
|>ower of the Ataaasln leader, KhQrvhih. but in the 
end they side with HOJlgO against him. There is a 
vivid dncriplion of the final battle and the dettnic- 
tion of the • sublime paradise" of the Assassins, with 
the hero Husayn playing a major rble. Finally, 
HCiIigO arranges lor Uusaya and Zamurrad to marry, 
and they leave together for Mecca and the Pil¬ 
grimage. This accords aoiuewbat ill with Musayn's 


are acknowledged masterpieces. 

Among later short story wiilets, mention should 

over a hundred books. Maay of his short stories nre 
romantic, niid he depicts the InstsbiUly of middle- 
class society in a period of change. Finidly, there 
have been several brilliant writers of huinoroos 
short stories, and essays in story form. They include 
r^wkat Tbiaawi, Mlrrf 'Azim B€g Cugbta’I and 
Patras Buhl]!iil (iS98-i$;6), 

A word must be said about the nomenclature of 
Urdu fictioa, wbicb includes Hindi, Persian, Arabic 
and English lerms. Z>£r<an has already been men- 
tioned. AoUnI was used chiefly lor fables, anecdotes 



-ote a number ol Historical ones. His social novels, word ''novel" (Urdu, ruhm/l and this is a 


though not without humour, earned him the nick- ammom 

The main theme is the potllien ol woman In Islamic ofidtia. 
society. His trilogy S«bfi-i-t<>ulngf, £^m-i-tuiifagl Bii 

and ^inb-i-rinifagi, is worthy ol note. Among his ward; 

historical novels. *.sriis-i AarlMld deserves nieniioo. skorr 


BitliotrafJtf: ^iisla A|(J|lar Bhtiu Suhra- 
wardy, A eniuai ivrMy 0/ Ike Urdu aerel aad 
skorr sUry, London >94{, provides a full hislory 











































KISSA 


In dietfonuis ol akkr Malay, tlfsn la defined as 
"alory.tunative episode". It occun regubrly In lAls 

and. in addition, is used in Malay hlaloriofraMilcal ^ 

It appears in the title of a Malay adaptation of 
the Storiea ol the IVophets, tyas al-afUsyi^ {largely 
the version of al-Kisal) which became popular from 
the lyth centuiy onwards, and in more recent times 
was the title of an Indooeuan magazine, A'uitli 
(Jakarta 1953-8) devoted to the short story. It ap¬ 
pears is the title of a coHecUon of abort stories, purely 
western and totally secular in theme and conteoi by 
Anni)n Pand, KisM)i Anlara Afannsui.yevertheless, 

K did not eetablish Itself as the title of a genie. For 
shorter length oaxratives, the Sanskrit-derived eerihi 
(stay) was preferred, with, m imitation of European 
usage, the qualifying adiecClve fauUk ("short"}, 
the two words now being abbreviated to cerpen. 

The short story 1> cuicantly the most populv 
literary form in indenesia arid Malaysia. Its roots 
ace to he found in local fables and animal stones, 
in short narratives of Perso-Arabic utigin. e^ieciaily 
those set within frame-collections, and in the flower¬ 
ing o! the genre in late sgth century Europe. Although 
none of Use great Arabic coUtctkics ol stories such 
as aJ-ButioId’, af-Ag^dal or the Atf tayla ttn-fayfa 
has accompanied the islamisaiion of the Malay 
world, one of the very oldest Malay MSS (cd. 1815) 

Is a fragment of the Persian rafi-islma: a rendering 
in Malay of a Persian version of Ibe Snhdsapioli nr 
"Ttles ol a paiTOl". Other frame-stones such at 
ifafffa wta^Dirntta and the Siwdtliaif-Kdne estabikhed 
themselvea in Malay renderings relatively early. 
The large nimber of MSS. ol such works is an ade¬ 
quate index ol their popularity. 

All of these stories belong to the popular domain. 
The composition by individuals of realistic short 
stories did not begin until the 20th century with the 
development of a popular press, and the possibilstieB 
that newspapers and perlodictds oKetod f« the 

established its present popularity in both rogtons 

In Malaysia, during the rgyos, the authors of 
short stories were graduates of Malav stream educa¬ 
tion and leligioiis schools. The majonly of their 
stories were moralistic, concerning such issues as 
the backwardness of the Malays, the problems ol 
forced marriage, and the need for a reformist under¬ 
standing of Islam. In Indonesia during the same 
period the secular stream was dominant. But lust 
as since Mslayso indcpeudencc In 1957, the short 
story in Malaysia has become secularised, in Indo¬ 
nesia some short stories by Muslims have brought a 
coDsciousnesa and sensitivity 10 Uie perception ot 
religious esperktice which Is characteristically mod¬ 
em. In many cases, the concern is purely with man 
as man. and while a religious dhnensicc is suggested, 
it is not worked out within the dogmatic frame-work 
of a single identifiable teligtoiis tradition. Is a lew, 
however, and A. A. Navis (see BiU. below] presents 
the best example, a religious pcbblem lies st the 
very heart of tbe story, and is the reason for its 
existence. Mevertheless, apart from contributing 
the word to the Malay vocabulary, the Muslim 
religious and literary tradilkm has played only a 
limited role in the sb^iog of the ^ort story in 


Malay. Tbe Westem secular tradition bas been, far 
and avrsy, the mese important single lalhieuce. 

Bibtiograpky: i. General surveys. Drs. Li 
Chuan Siu, iAAtisar sejarak lususasletaan Meiayu 
Ban iS30-ip4S ("Summary ol the history of new 
Malay Uierature xSia-igts"], Kuala Lumpur igoo, 
122-6; tkklisars^arakpfrgtrakan^MluaauuUraBm 
Malaya Uoietn (''Summary of the history ol 

Kuala Lumpur ig67. udy-gto; A. Teeuw, Mndsm 
fadOMsiofl litiiaturt, The Hague igoy, 241-51; 
Bahnim (isngkutJ. /riaisi naif moitm isukmnMa 
ttieralure, in B. Spuler.ed.. Henibuek dtr Oiralo- 
!««•*, UUfotyttn, Abschnitt r, Laidefi-Cologne 
>g;6, 246-7:; K. O. Winstedl. A kislaiy «/ ilattieal 
MaiAy lT/4rarars, MBRAS Monographs on Malay 
Subjects No. 5, Singapore ig6i, 7z-er2. a. Col¬ 
lections of short stories illustrating rele¬ 
vant themes, (a) Malaysian. All Haji Ahmad, 
ed., EiN/isan.- AnUtoji ekfriUi penxUk ntlayu sa- 
kefaiti ptranf donw Sedua ("Signposts—an anthol¬ 
ogy of Malay short stories before World War U"). 
Kuala Lumpur 1964; Asraf, ed., Mehar dan srgar 
hunga rampai ektriUt'tkarila pandah angAafan Bara 
r'Blossoming and vlgjarous. an anthology ol short 
stories of the new geiieretlon"), Kuala Lumpur 
2959- (b) Indonesian. A. A. Navis, Roboknja 
surau kami ("The collapse of our prayer bouse"). 
Bukit Tinggi 1956; H. I>, Jassia, ed., Analisa, 
kumpulan chtrtla* pityUk Indonaaia 4an JoriAan 
aiataya ("An anthology of iDdonealac short 
stories with critical notes"), Kuala Lumpur 1968. 
3. Items referred to In the body of tbe 
article. A'isoA (A monthly magazine devoted to 
the short story in Indcaiesia and Malaya), Jakarta 
1952-8: Arml)a Pane, Ktsak aalara Manuaa 
(abort storiet written between 1932-52), Jakarta 
1953.4. Specimen collectionsof short stories 
in tcacslatlon. H. Aveling, From Sarabaya to 
AratagedAortf Queensland I'niversity Press 1977 
(inctudes the title story oi the Navis collection 
ttakaknja turaa kami); D. Lombard, with Col¬ 
laboration Irotn W. Arkin A. M, Wibiaono, Hu- 
lotrti uiurits d'irufondiw, Coole Frangaise d’Ex 
trhme-Orient, Paris 1968. (A. H. Jorhs) 

7. InSwahilL 

in the context of the ffisas af-aiihiyd’ [g.e.]. Tbe 

numerous Swahili authors lie. writers as well as 

composers ol oral traditkmsl had at their di^iosal 

rather more elaborate versions than those of al- 

Kisk^ or al'^a*labl from which to borrow their 
themes (or the prophets' legends, extremely popular 
in East Afika. Also, several of the Swahili versions 
of tbe tegends have tbeir parallels In Indonesia; see 
J. Koappert. Tka Qtsafu ■|■An»lyd•l ai maraiiitK 
laUs. la Pnes. tj Ikt Seminar Jor Arakuui Sladtes, 
Vi (1976). 103-16. 

In written Swahili literature, tbe legends of tbe 
pre-lslamic prophets are always treated in verse. 
I Full-length epic poems ace extant about Adam and 
I Eve, Job (AyyQb) and Joseph (Yhsuf), but fragneate 
have also come to light dealing with Mtot, Va'ktb, 
Yflnus, Suleymkn and Dkwud, Burabimu (Ibrihlm), 
and Zakariyyi’ and ‘Is*; see Knappert. Four 
StoakAi epies, London 1964; idem, TraAMneJ 
I Smkili poetry, Leiden 1967. oh, a; idem, Sttakili 
I Istamio poetry, Leiden 2973. i, ch. 3, Many of these 
I legends, and especially those with miraculous ek- 
I menu, circulate in oral tradition, see Knappert, 

I Mytkt and letndt of Ike Swahili, Loodon 1970. It £ 















































































—RITXB 



Tiie intemt of the sovenunent wet evoked by 
ijuKtioM concemiag the legitimation ol ite power 
and by problemt of adnunkuatton coaneeted with 
theae qnaatiooa, aa a background to the theocratic 
claim to pawr [tee g{v*CBiyya], During this period 
Arabic leamiog concerning proUems of theology 
[aoo ■fo'raziLA], jaaAX, /igA, histcry, philology, etc. 
and medicine, alchemy, etc., had its heyday, and 

and spread of rag paper [see kfuno] ftoni the end 
of lie and/Sth century onwards. Theae scholara 
mote booka at the suggestion of or on order from 
the caliphs and (be ruling claasea, in tbe eapeciatlon 
ol being bonoued by presents and paymeota, in 
oppositioo to the organs of state and Ureir policies, 


and containing tbouaands or tens of Ihonsaods of 
volumes. These considerable survivals, give us an 
ample iden about books and their qu^ity in the 
Islamic Middle Ages: these books have in common 
one thing only, ar. ihehasmabtg.o.] at the beginning. 

The upri^t quarto site was widespread, sizes in 
folio or oblong sizes being usually reserved In 
special occasions, e4. presentation copies for higb- 
ranking persons. Tbe cover, wiiutig piaterlals, lomtat 
and type of script [see BiaTT} were detennined by 
these purposes. The kinds ol leather used (or the 
covers, tbeir colouring, wnrkmanshjp and decoraifon 
aamecimn refer to paiiems of the Pre-Isiainic 
period, e.g. bi Egypt to Coptic, and In Persia to 
Sfs&nld onrs; they were developed In forms chartc- 



































KITAB — KITAB al-DJILWA 





























































































































































KITiDAT 


a{ iiucriptiaox dnwn up to tha Arabic lauguaja, I Thap «ver> (uve birth, akingaids the ambitious and 
diasamiaated and praccrrod up to the present dap ' (ruitleaa efims ot Lanci for example, to works that 
throughout a particularly vast geographical region, remain, even today, as mdltpensable for reference 
that of the Muslim countries, when Arabic writing < purposes as Is the catak^e of Inscrtpllons on cblels 
was practised, may today be suitably coasdered in | d'art drawn up by Reinaud in concectloo with an 
ita eniitety, tn scdie ot tha difficulties inherent in | important collectioii of bla time (Reinaud. Mvm- 



and annotating in terlaove fashion turnt KQfie ! early stage: the invenicriea of Michele Anuri for 
inscriptions of Caira with the aim of gaming insighla j SioUy {I4 tpitnfx arabitht M SkUia, IterixtoHa edtfi, 
into the evolution of ancient Arabic writing. Hit 1 Palermo 18?}. Iscritimu ttfcUrali, 1879 81, ftrfr- 


studiea, like the works of other ^os' 


i t domesitcAe, 1885, re-edited by F. 


lefetences to epigraphy in the detailed historical Calcutta un 
chapter entitled Du EirfiririUung xUr aratischan But beside 
Paliepafina in AieiuUandr, in A. Orohiuann, that are eu 
drabucAc PaUapapku, I, Graz-Viaoru Cologne t}67, dee imenfH 


not to mealion the varions fascicules publiahed in 
Calcutta under the title Efipaphia Inio-MetiamUa. 
Bui besida theee, of far greater number are ttudiee 
that are currently out of dau, such as the Catpta 
del inseripHana arabta rf furgnee da Pdlgdrie (C. Colin, 





















































iubsequently coudiUonKl lls developmeol, continue 
to tw partially re^mulble lot Uie sbortcomingt of a 
dtsclpUne where scientilic progress Is coulionted by 
uncenaln readings and by problemnllc Inlerpreu- 
lica of scripts, since there are ennierous instances 
wheie letters are easily confused and uncerlalnties 

lor ornamentation, which in most cases takes priority 
over legibility (ct K. Ettinghausen, ^fobit Ifi^ 
tapky: eommunication or symboHc aJfiwuttioHf in 
AVor £•>»/» iconottaphy, efigrafky 

and hiitory, SluJUt in Ho'ior of Ctorgc C. UiUs, ed 
D, K. Kouymjian, Beirut 1974, spy yiy). 

Such conditions were hardly Isvuutahle to the 
inlenalvc and systematic pubtlcation ol documeDCe 
in the saticsof itfoUrians ponr nn Corpus inaugusatcd 

Iho estabIMinienI ol the other lundamenial atudy- 
apparetus envisaged a little taler by Etioine Combe, 
Jean Sauvagei and Castw Wiel in the iccm cd a 
Itiprrloirs chronokimiu idpifrophit erabe which 


(see Mayer, Islamxe areHuas and Ibtir leerla, Geneva 
I9sd: tsiamio tslrolabssu and tktir works. Geneva 
1956; tstamic mttaiaorkm and Umr works, Geneva 
■9Sg; Itlamtc anrmrcrt and lArtr works. Geneva 
ijba). 

The bibHegraphical guides and the synthesised 
surveys are also inadequate to enable n coniident 
oriMtalioD in a mass of tludies that are loo olten 
indebted to Iccluitout diieoveries and consequently 
scattered through the most diverse of volumes, 
tangisg hom ‘‘^graphic appendices" accoenpanying 
shorts of ex^omtiocia, aceounta oi iowMys or 
M^aeological pubiicatioas Co museum calelogves or 
mosogrephe deeling with themes such as IsJemology, 
liisurfy, palaeography or even aesthetics. Such in 
fact is the variety ol subjects covered by Arable 
ioscriptioas of an equally varied intecest. Such also 
is the slow progress ol research, wbicb bat been 
principally concemed with a copious pculilemtjua oi 
notes, ccnespondences and briel articles ol UB- 
unlortunatety imeveo quality. 
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KrrABAT 


Mttuel dt Cmnat (Stria] vUI (1943), 450-1: Idm, Andahis, w 
rA£m^t0444 drab44 dettuburtas en Madinai ai~ 10 archaic 
ZakrV m rp44, x (1945], 154-9; idem, ZStaloi influence oj 
kiefmns-musv/niaao dtl n/ia XII, itid., 164-9: prevailing t 
idem, £iot tp%tafio$ Mitfiant’muiuImaHtt de Atbalal interpret in 


ormt o1 Kdfic but trbjch, imder the 
the 'Abbisid Eaet, submitted to the 
sto. Nevertheless, Hutlfan Spain was to 



Articles published in Miaulaw da Et ... 
Ararat y Habfdiaos: Antonio Femdndei Puertas, 
Taila aftgrdfiada de jinaia da la ipaea almardvida 
a eamiannt da la almohada, xa (1971), top-xi; idem, 
Tabia apifrd/iaa afmekode, xxi (xprs), x6x*5i 
idem, Doa Ulpidaa hi^ant-nutuiamiiuia: la dal 
Casliih it rrajiiu y una (tardada an el Sfuaao da 
Bma, xaii {1975)- Ifd'ja; Other articles: 
Ldrl-Ptovental, L'iaatrlpUcn ab r abada da Silica, 
la .Vdfaafcs d'lludea portuitiaea, Lisbon 1949, 
i)7-6z: Oca£a. Lipida biHntlU haUada an Cdrdaba. 
la Al-Mulk, U (1961-1), 157-59: Cisela Kxrthec, 
EptfapliUtba Saaditn » SluckJragneTUen aas 
Balafiaaf, appendix to Enct, liiaariseka Fanda 
iH Balaiaat and die Aljaferia in Zatasna, Berlin 
1971, 145-50; Ocana, Las inscrifeianas an nosaiat 
dal tnfit'ii da la Craa Mrxfvtla dr Cdrde&a y la 
imdfnila da sa data, appendix to Sttfo, Las 
nosaifuu de la Crania Mos^ata da Ctrdoua, 
Bexlb 1976, 48-51- (M. OcaPs JimiBS) 

«. In North Africa. 

The oldest inscriptions known to us in North 
Africa show no originality compared with those of 
the Near East in the Umayyad and, in portlcuiar, 
the ’Abhisid periods. The evolutloo of styles in 

to that ol the styles known in Egypt which teems 
to have constituted the natural link la the chain 
connecting the Mislim East and West. The Maghrib 
el-Aklh, by contrast, and especially fxocn the Ihne 
of the Aimocavid period, was influenced by al- 


Kac’&nle veiies, usually talten ftcra SQre CaII. 
These inscriptions perpetuate, in the yrd/pth century, 
forms which are more emphatically Kchaic Lhaa 
those of the monumentel inscriptions: this it espee- 
lally notable in epitaphs on pillars, occasionally 
crudely executed in spite of some fine creetioni, end 
in the line funerary inscriptions enpaved on marble 
plaques or on tall columns, The siniUarity between 
the A^labld incised inscriptions and contemporary 
examples from Egypt and the Sudan la quite striking, 
Tbete can be no dotibt that the arrival ol the 
FiUiDidi in IfrlUva and their iitsltllation at Mabd- 
iyya, then at $abra al-MansQiiyya, accentuated the 
orlentalisilion of the country. The evolution of 
KOlic In the Near East in the sth/xilh century, then 
in the 6th|X3th century, was to be reflected altnost 
immedistaly m the MagtlT'h- In the latter as In the 
former, the problem faced by the artist wii bow to 
alleviate the tUIflculties inherent in Arabic writing, 
very dense b the lowsr part of the Une oi inscription, 
but leaving important gape b the upper areas. Tbs 
sdulbos adopted consist In the development of 
tbe vntical atiokes and b their evolutloo, sometimes 
tbeii distortioii. b the btertwining ol letters, and 
most of all. use eras made of stylised floral patterns 
In decorating the background. These inscripiioiis are 
oitan divided b two parts by a rigid horixonlai 
band, the knvsi part being occupied by tbe body of 
I the letter arhlle the upper regsier is decorated srith 
I a complicated florsl design against which tbe vertical 
I lines standout. At Stax, from the end ot the 4th/soth 
I century, the teller Is seen to develop, the letWnal 
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ttroluf opening lolo (Icril One cootequeaee of 
o occupy tbs empty spices. I Tunisia and Aigeria v 
d Egypt Is undeniable. The I The Inscclptioos lose 


le Ottcmaii domiualion of 
i a new “ocientalisatioo'*. 
sir decoiative quality and 



Whatever the cate may be, the victoty of i 
Alnohadt bad as a coosequence a cettain unificat 
of styles la the whole of North Alclca with an 
cUoatioo towards saber, angular KAfic la the moi 
mental imcilptions and. on the cooCrary, a preferei 
ior cimive is the Iimereal ImcripboDs. It li woi 
noting that no louodalioo insrxiptlon appears 
this period In the tedigious bulldlop, pious woi 
through which the great caliphs of the dynasty « 


Saharan Berbers (Tuareg, "Feocge of 
sequence a certain unification Veil") derived theit lifinagk alphabet from 
of North Africa with in in* Libyan script used in North Africa during the secc 
angular KAfic in the monu- century B.C. and subsequently (see eeaBEas. vi; 
. on the cooCrary, a preference Graf/tii in iilVwgl ace known to extend from TI 
treat Icscripbons. ft Is worth and Qjado westwards to the Niger bend, and ' 

alkn inscriptlos appears in into Maveunia, Matiny (igsa) providing the t 

gious bulldlop, pious works convenient survey of the literature. A complicalloi 
It caliphs of the dynasty were In the reading of these inscripliacis is the problan - 
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arttsUc point ol uiev, i> former, which iocludu ; 

testorolioof chiefty of foundations for the public ' 
good—raofqueo, fountama, saMJt, etc,—and, in later 
times, abo trf (ovemment buildings [officct, hoapitale, 
acbooia, barracks, etc.). The pious inscriptions either 
contain only the names cd God. Mubastimad or the 
four ritiMn caliphs, or constat of ^I{Js or cilatioos 
from the fjur^&iL that suit the purpose served by the 
object which they decorate. Thus la moeqoes one 
may find such Kur’hnic verses ss IV, 204 or XV, 46; 
on lountaiat LXXVl, it and at or the srordt mtH 
cf.fHd*t huifa sheyu* fiayy, from XXI, 31; and 00 
libraries the words /Md iuiui (XCVltl. a). 

oralive inscriptions. Hanes m foundation inscrip- 
tloas of mosques one may find such sayings of the 
Prophet as ‘'Whoever builds Cor God a nosque, eves 
if only like tha nest of a sand grouse, ior him Cod 

bunds a house in pa r adise". The number of insenp- 

lions surviring on tombstones is very large. Espec. 
ially in Istanbul very Cine ooes can still be seen. 
Unfortunately, the amouat ol research dona in 
epitaphs is alUl lata than that dona in tha ether 
Uuslim epigraphy ol Turkey (see also K*aa). 

Tbc typical Muslim Inscription, including that in 
Turkey, is a rectangular slab with one or more lines 
of text, which ere s^aratad by narrow Ihtaa, tha 
whole being enclosed in a oarrow ftama. In the 
Salsliah and early Ottoman periods the inacriplioos 
were often also la the form of banda along the borders 
of potebes, ot, inside mosques, oi nijrdhs. Some in 
scriptiona from this time consist of one liaa In ^'sK 
with elongated sbalts through which runs a 
second line In KIUI, these together agakst a back¬ 
ground of spiral srabesques. In Iht Ottoman period 
the lines (in verse texts, the bemislkhs] of most b. 
Kriptlous are enclosed b cartouches with the left and 
light extremities elaborated b ddfereat mannersi 
these inscriptions are sometimes decorated writh such 
motifs as flowers (cither separate or b vases), fruits. 

arabesques, rosettes and, especially in later times, 

fuglirus and crcsccat-and-stars. In the relief Inscrip- 
liaas the (raised) letlecs and decorations may he 
glided, and the (inaken) backgrounds painted— 
mostly green or blue; it b uncertab whathar tbase 
coloiua were used b the older inscriptions coo, bo 
cause the origbal pamt of tbase has mostly worn off. 

On Che tile inscriptions, it u not the but the 
colours Chet present tha necessary contrast bativeen 

the text and Che haekground. Inscriptions of tbb 

kin d are mostly of pious contant and undated. Thay 

are found b buildbgi from very early times; altar 

the latfa/iyth century their numbai gradually 
diminishes. Very fine examplea of this kbd of b- 
scripttoii act found inside the Selimiye Mesqua 
(completed 9t>/i574-3l u> Edime and in the Bs|dat 
ICtJsku (iilWiytb century) b the Topkapi Pabce 
ia Istanbul, 

Sbea. under the Great ^d^uifs, K^ic was very 
much used lot bscripliocs b Iran, it was aim b 
the early Muslim epigraphy ol AnaloUa. This xripl, 
which was employed, roughly, b the period and 
areas of the above’SPkitioDed Tiuooman stales, 
was, under the ROn SaldiOks. largely replaced b 
inscriptions by dfalf EfiuluCh, although it conUnued 
to be uud for mere decorative purposes by them 
and by the Ottomans up to the reign of Mebemmed II 
(<S3'>^t4St'S'|.h'esleTi|), which was breughi to 
Turkey by Persian calligraphers in Ibe period of 
Mehemmed II. became common especially b the 
commesnoiative ioscciplioas and epitaphs made 


after the middle of the trth/ryth century. (The 
earliest inscription written b this script is perhaps 
that oi the Mosque of SaldiUk Kbdtuo (dated ego/ 
145!^) in Edime (Dijkama, No. z6|), Tbs script 
became so popular because (a) by tbk time most of 
these inscriptions were in Turkrab verse, which (as 
is demonstrated b the manuscript dfudiesl it was 
traditional to write m noriaVik; and (b), since thu 

^aii fAu/u;d, It is much simpler to handle for the 
stone carver. Such scripts as mu^/iak, jjofl eiuMI- 
keg and ordinary Uu/ufk are very lare m insenptions. 
Xuli'o was used occasionally b tha last period of 
the Ottoman empire, mostly on buildmgs of secon¬ 
dary impertnnee. 

Litlle is known about the ealligrapheis who 
designed the iiucripKons b the $al)UQk and early 
Otlorean periods. Later, the mom reputed callig- 
raphers used to sign their worics, with such stereo- 

ly^ formulas as JuUabehu 'l-'abi ai-gef/ ... or 

kahiieku 't-‘abi ei-ddS .... They nii^t enut their 
signatures, however, if on the same huildbg tbm 
was another inscriptioii written by oae of the sultnos 
(as is the case, for instance, in the inscriptions on 

the front of the two fountains of Sultan Ahmad 111 

b Istanbull. 

Under the ROm ^^Qks and the early Ottomans, 

the general Mtslim tiadiilon was followed of writbg 

inscriptions b Arabic. The earliest inscription In 
Turkish is p^baps that cf the leodraM of Va‘kub 
Celebi (dated 8i4/t4ii)b Kiiuhya(l. U. UsunparsUi, 
KUIckya ftkn, Istanbul 1931, 79): later, especlbly 
from the end of the iolh/i6th century, this caw 

radical change being probably an bciease of the 
prestige of Turkish vis-k-vis Arabic following the 
Ottoman occupation ol the Arab lands b the l6th 
and early 17th centuries. The Arabic bscripticos 
are mostly prose, the Turkish ones usually vsrM. 
The wording of the Arabic prosa tnseriptions closely 

follows tbo models of the Matzdilk and earlier Arabic 

epigraphy rf Egypt and Syria. In most eommem- 

I ornllve verse inscriptions, both those In Arabic 
I and those in Turkish, the dales of the events com¬ 
memorated are not expressed b figuret er wixdt 
but hidden b chronograms (see aisAa xL-Qiiruuxi.). 
There do exist also Persian inscriptions, but they 

The redactors and calligraphers of the Musliin 

bictiplioas b Turkey seem to have had a spedil 

liking lot rrystifying [he reader—mostly m such a 

manner, however, that with adequate knowledge one 

can discover the true meanings of the texts. Not 
only is there the chronogram and, b verse texts, the 
often btricab language, but, for instance, in the 
bscriplbn commamonting the ssSo/igbS'd restora¬ 
tion ai tbs Eski Caml (IXjkesa. Mo. 116) b Edime, 
some words are written phenatically. Calligraphen 
might add to the biricncy of mscriptions, often 
already sullietoatly difficult b read thiou^ the 
bteiUcing oi the letten, by several metnt: the 
bscriptbn of the Muradiye Mosque (dated 839/ 
2433-6] (sMdrm, Mo. 7) b Edime, lor bstance, 
contains unusual ligatures of letters; b the bscription 
oi the Mosque ol Sitt l^attb (dated 889/14841 
(iMsm, Mo. 43), b the eame town, soms letten ere 
written oiirTor-wiae; and b the bscriptbn of the 
gadb Mo«t [dated 876/1471) (ed. by P. Wittek b 
dyianfioie, xviii [1946-^. 3S7, n. a) near Kiistendil 
[gx'.] b fiulgaria, letters and words are arranged in 
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Damaged oc loM inscriplloai were often replaced I . , . , .i ^ j_. ^ . 

by copii. Tb. .tudeat of OlUenan epigraphy «d '*< 

mostly recognise these easily, for they are generally [ The majority of cpigraphie doenmeate coasist c 
iu a better stale than originals dated In the saroe ! tombstone biscriptioas. Next la number are cbartei 
period. Also, the wordingmaygiveahiat. Knowledge j and related texts, and finally there are some brir 
of the 1 

provide a means to ascertain the period when a copy | These three groups will be subdivided into (oc 
was made. (The loundatkm inscrrplioti of the DatuI- geographiea] regions, although the exigencies t 
hadis Mosque in Edime, dated Ssihtsi fDiJKeina, I hislorY wiU not always allow a rigid sepaiatioc 


No. 6). for insUDce. is wiilten in a nasltm of a (at Java (b) Si 
kind not used m Turkish epigraphy nnlll the middir Eastern tndones 
of the tith/iytb century.) Regarding tbi 

Sibliograpay; For a geoeral appreciation of tion of the pur 
the signilicance of Turkish epigraphy, see R. should be noted 
Mastran, BiiaNCf pmpretnes aphir lorgur teapoad to the 


iji of a (a) Java (b) Sumatra |c) Malaysian I^asula <d) 
middir Eastern Indonesia. 

Regarding the Javanese year, since the introduc- 
itlon of tion of the purely lunar caleadai in t&a A.D., it 


et WMs aa w , In ftegur I of a different rUsiributioa of "ful 



eplpipby is distributed very unequally in 
South-East Asia, it being understood that islamisa- 
tion, although It did take place, was not accom¬ 
plished everywhen at (he same time or with the 
same intensity. The survey which follows can give 


only an Ides of the iicportan' 


urnerals Is 137 
not correspond 
the literary texts. The tame eemalery 
a very simple tomb dated tspo Sdkl — 
-D., which is therefore mere ancient and 
k to the glorious period of Majapabit. 

9 furthermore in the Se«d*ng Oewut com- 


from Indonesia {Kfputl’h indoiMsa) and from the I pole beaiia 
Federation of Maley^(/’ersebi><>Kui fisnai hfefays). 1 Stollerhek 


I documents i pkx, stIU in the east ol Java, an inscribed wooden 





















































thtl oi his SOD sJ'Sult&n h' al'Sul^ha aJ-Molbi al* 
'^Ibir Sbani» al*Duiiy§ wa *i-IMn Muhamnad b. 
al-Malik al-^Aii^, vrKieh ia of a eomplewly ditlemit 
style an4 dales from 7»6lijtt. Am«ii( the other 
tombSr we may mention those of a descendant of the 
penuldinate caliph oi Cad}dad, naiaed <Abd AIlUi 
b. Muhammad b. ^Abd al- I^&dii, who died at Samudra 
in 809/1406; that of a quaes of Samudra, great- 
granddaughter of the first sultan of the kingdom^ 
dating from 8)1/1428: the epitaph of a princess with 
a Persian name, Miht l^lh, daughter of l^gjiia 
Ahmad a]-&uftin al-tAdiJ; and finally, the tombs of 
two indi'idua^ one named Rijjja iSihs dating from 
8}4l>430 and the other, bia son, ]0;9dis Ridi* 
KliAa b. Ri^a Kfa8n, buried in t6)/t46e-i. 



month, but tan years later, 791/3 Decamber 1398. It I 
b probable that there is an etroi in the dating of ^ 
one of the tvo inscilptions. Id any case, the text In 
palaeo-Sumatrao charaoten b very Impoitanl, since 
it gives us evidence of the use of thb script, winch 
belongs to the pec-Muslim period. In the Islamic era 
and in the Slh/ieth century, a huadictl yean altar 
the islaniisalioa of the ttgioii. , 

(c) fHleralim «/ Afalaysui. Amoag the tombs I 
diKO-.vred here are that ol the six'th sovereign of ' 


in palace Javanese numerals; but a chronogram 
which accompanies it causes difficulty. A small stele 
on at the centre of the ilsand, in Javanaae, b slated 
1624 S.J./iyoo-r A.11. Tbere are a number of texts 
in existence which are related to charters. They are 

sometimes in Arabic ebaraetars (^egm). 

in western Java (the Sundaneee country), we have 
tieven charters dating from the lytb and iSth 

centuries A.D. (they are dated acconding u the 

Javanese ^ikd chronology). 

Prom Banian there are similar texts using both 
types of senpt, but dated accerdlng to the 
syslam. They date from the same ceutuiies and ere 


xyth to the sgth century. 

The appolatmeal of a chief of the Badouy (the at 
yet Hindu population of the Sundanese couatry) 
dates from 1124/1712-13. This document u furtfaer- 
nore endorsed by the seal of a sultan ol Bantan (the 
“Bantam" of the maps) which gives the data of the 


Lampung country, some 
cattlehom. 

At Atchdi, documents ofv 
ally authenticated by a r— 
None ol those whicb have 1 

{o) rrdrrafioa of Jtfslaysii 
document from this region b 
tunately incomplete, of a ty 
unique in this part of the nn 
proclamatlor of Islam, lolloi 
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ix/l (153*). I3*-5- 

Brittih Bornto: T. F. Cerey, Tmi eaily Uuaiim 
tfmtl <U BiuMi, in JM^BtRAS. xiM (1933), 
183. Ul. 

d. £*3trrn pari aj /aianMiii; Stutlertieiai, Ben 
iiucriptU t4n Lmieh, in DiioA, xvii, soi-io, 
iU. 

II. Chxiteis and rdxtcd documents. 

EU Jsui: For the oldet ariisles, eee TBC toe 
1857. 1864. 1E68, 1870 and 2911-181 imder tbe 
names of R. H. Til. Fcwdrlcb, A. B. Cfohenl 
SItuaTt],aiidC. M. Plevte. On the stele of SurlcEIE: 
Boseb. OuUuiUn 11 htl Zatdetielrcrglt tnj it KaU 
O^A, In OK (19131, 248-9 and pl. 38'. K. C. Ciucq, 
(Surlcdli), Zpignpkiitlu AtMUtkeninten, in OV 
(I935), e67; K. F. HoUc. PijofEoi e*» dtn aarsl 
t4n Mataram, in TBG, xiii (1864), 45**6; idem. 
BxHiagen tai it ttiekieitixit ia Prtant^-Rt%irit- 
Kkafptn. in TBG, xvil (lS6<), [316- ] 34I*67: 
J. L. A. Brandes, DHe kopeten plateii uU den 
kfaleramsckt tifi, geixituien in it miieiuU 
Krmxt. ic TSC, xxxU (!«S9), 339-62; idem. 
iV«f i«t eivf tfi feeds gepailiceieiei piaiem uaa 
Sxfbm AgHt, to TBO. xxxfl (2889I. 363-7: idem. 

Net eenift JaMonseke Pxatim's uil kH Mahtm- 
nedaanteke tijivak, ia TBC, xxxil (>889), esp. 
358-63; 

b, 5«PMiira ami Battgka: Os tbe uueriptions of 
Bangka-, [auoa.], NBC, vi (2*68). 36.8 and 45-6: 
Brandes, Neg etnigt Javaatueh* piagfn's .... in 
TBC, xxxii {1889), esp. 393-8; On the ialand of 
Sumatra: J. J. Meinams, £ttie proUamalit vt» ten 
shUm twn BanUm [■« 2663], ia BKI, 3-viu 20 
(1S73), 232 7 : Hi N. t-an derTuuk, Naof eatiltidin! 


jJ, Netmuetum Kedaten c-44 Ternete. 

ia OK (2922), 138-42. ill. 

III. laseriptloni on various subjects: 

a. Jaea. Cohen Stuart, En eud narteapm ewi 
Djakarta, in TBG, XX (1872-73), 70-7, iU.; Cnieq, 
tnserifHea <rp aait kanennen, in OK (1930), 237-8, 
ill.; idem, £<n oegHivalinl van Ki Ameek U Belaina, 
ia TBC, Ixxvi (1936), 376-8; idem, De getekuitmt 
MU 8r< AeiVig ibaxe* {< Basim, in TBS, 1xxviii(i938), 
339-92: idem, £p>{nipfcu<Ar.4anf<eAc»>nge>, in OK 
(■929). *39. *61; idm Neutsnijwirk m«l iarrrVpiiw 
ia den firoioa Kasepethan la Ckeriken, in 0/4ird, 
xii (193*). 8-10, ill. 

b. Sumatra-. E. Netseber. (Caaaens), ii NBC, iv 
(r866). *72-*, s*i C. A. Gibson-Hill, .Votes on Bu 
eld cannen fouad in kfaJaya and kaewn te be ej 
Delek origin, in J.ValBrRAS, xxvl/i (1933}, 
238, ill. 

c. FetUraiion 0/ JVfaksyria: Blagden, A XPIIU 
(tntury Malay coanon in London, in JMalBrBAS, 
xlxil (1942). 122-4; Rentse, Ganlang o{ Kdantan, 
lu JUalBrRAS. 2I/3 (1533), *42-«, ill. 

d. Eostan part ef Indonesia: Crucq, Iraeriptiet 
op onde kannonen, in OV (1930), 23S-9. 

C. Canbodsa: (anoa). La sUk arabe du Pknoik 
BakJieit, is ££££0, ixii (19*2), 160. 

D. Campa: M- P. Ravate, Devz imeriptitma 
eou/ifers dn Campa. in /A, ii/u (193*), 247-89. 

(L. Ch. Dauau) 
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Tbe (oar earliest varieties o( tbe Arabic acript, 
atcordiof la Ibn aJ-Nadimt ttl-Fiktiti (ed. Flticrl. SI 
were moUi, Modanl, frorri and ttUff. The Uoplled 
differences between theae (onas still elude mcdem 
eommaatalois, whs today use the term KAIk (as 
opposed to kSfJ ia Iba al-KsdIm's sense) with genera) 
application to all varletiee of moaumenta), angular, 
and (usually) unpointed Arabk srripti empio>*ed for 
Ihe wiiiing ci (Cur’ins, in lapidary Inscriptions, and 
iacoin*legend3. It can be observed that tbe Utnayyad 
"Reformed coinage*' actually abows live dBtinc*. 
styles of script: that of Damascus vrilh its related 
mints; that oi Ihe earliest issues from tnmlin clues; 
that of Wlslt. with the developed Itanian issues; 
that of SijjllstSn, a curloiBly awkward script with 
"thoruy" leCter-tennuials; and the thin and delicnta 
script of the closing bimayyad, and revolutionary 
‘Abblsid coinages. 

Apart (roni Inscriptiou on tbe cdns, the dated 
Arsliic inscriptiona at Iran, as at present known, 
begin surprisingly late. Ths earliest are a sUll un¬ 
published series at Bahmlndlt, near the border ot 


undated (probably ethfioth tantury) inscrlpUoas ol 
the Mos^id-i Didmit at Ntyld. The aarlieat dated 
examples ol itoriatlon appear to ba the inaeriptlons 
of Bade b. biassnawayh, a Kurdish ruler In LurisUn: 
one at each end of the Pul-I MSnulSn near I^ur- 
ramabhd, alike dated 374/9B4-J, and another from 
the Pul-I Kaibhhn completed in }9i/'^-9i "’bich 
all record the building ol the bribes. Very line 
specimens of Floriated Kfliic are those «f the minaret 
of tbe Ph yi llindr moaque at Zavita |4£i/io6S-j], 
and tbe locsb-towet of Hortnisdylr at Rasgit 
(Resget). From a reading of its data that sens nn- 
cetlain, Godard sought to ascribe the latter to tbe 
jth/istb century, but its thick, heavy script and 

legends ol the Ktl'’diazni-SI)<lhl coins of the bthjiath 
century; and in any event, Ihe closing words can 
luirdly be taken tor a dale. In iact, the principality 
u( J3)'arasD had been slow to develop an ornate 
calligraphy. That region during tbe sth/nth century 
had adapted an austere and elegant style, unusual 
only for the sweeping curves of the iiioi, M* and 
1^', srhich k rxemplined by the foundation-text of 
Mahtitn b. MahnQn (dated 40]/toio-ri).in lead, from 
a muiamr at Urgang, or Curgiu^ [?.»•], now at 
Tsshkanl. With this may ba oompared the silver tray 
of Ihe onidantiiied prince TSijl al-lliiuiia wa-Sri^ 
al-Milla )^wsraeni-i^dh b. Ibtdblm, reproduced by 
Smirnov. Further to the west in the Ziyirid kiegdom, 
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Bivu. Tht iciRi ai Jieita-. its tnkiutsitti ani iV 
serif^ns, b Miruirial tuhinu of M/ I'rili IMir- 
Hatioral Conptss of Itanion Att ttiti Arelutoleiy. 
Ttl^an-Isfalidit-Shitat izih-iSlk Aftil l 9 tS, i). 
Tsbian 1972, >3-23: N, Kalaaov, Khntiiniiskava 
nimioMya ptiU, naUfnnaya v raituHna^ A'On- 
ythVrttaia, in ZVOtRAO, *iv (1900), 15-17; 
S. M. Ston and Sophie Wabei. A lusltc fUUt of 
untuual shapt with ih* une of iht amnet, in 
OruoUt Art, ii (1963), itj-is (cf. V. I. Smlniov. 
Aricnltrit orieHaU, no, 150); Bivar, The inscfsf>- 
nm of suit KHatU in AfglUnistan, b fRAS 
(2077). 145-9 (with earlier iefer«ices);U.J.Casimtr 
and B. Glatzer, Sdh-i MaSkai, a rtcontiy tOscoventl 
mniriisn of the GlturU poriod in GartisidH lAfiha- 
ntslonV in East and IVoji. xzl (1971). 53-07: item. 
Kurtmtiti/ung uttr fixer ilitir xxhrtannje Chari- 


into a later unrelated buildlnf; or elu later, markb( 
sa7 the eompleilon ol a bulldine project eeseniiaily 
constructed perhaps half-a-century earlier, as at the 
JJlSmi* inasiUid of Bl^tiSpiir (f'l'l- a late 'Adil Shhlil 
btiUdliit whose inscription records Its completion by 
Awranc^; or recording a restoration (as b many 
works in nihll of Flr^ b. RajUab, whose inscriptions 

of blerpretaiKHi in bis own acGoonls of his restora¬ 
tions in the fTNieMl-i f-fmt-iiUh!: see nmil. Moou- 
ments); or it may be fictitious—not neoessanly 
miscliievausly; for example, the Fersian inscripUon 
of the Matdjld Kuwwai al-lslaoi at Dihlf is probably 
a pta ftaus of sixty or seventy years ^er tbe 
conquest. 

The technique of carving stone Inscriptions b 
Arabic, Persian or UrdQ is conspicuously different 


























































































ciat«d, and the week cuffert from the timilttiOE 
of its corpus. Then is a valuable chapter on 
Arabic and Teraian epigraphy in the Deccan by 
Z. A. Desai in H. K. Sheiwani and P. M. Joshi 
(eds.). History of mofieuii Deccan, ii. Hyderabad 
IQ74. (J. Buston-Paoe) 

KITABIUtANA [see siaktasa] 

KITAMIYTA [see SI1*2HU-1VV4] 

SITpIb. one of the mcsi common names for (be 
biblical Poitphar in [slaatlc tradition. Il It prab- 
ably a comiptioc of Fiitlr, based upon an early 
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M. Spain. Almeiia. Epiis^ol 52B/I13J. Kaitc- 

(Livl-PK>v«i.5al| Itiserifiiions atabcs i'Espaene, Ko. Ij7j. 
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Edlmr. Ca. Sso/1446- 


I 895/1488. 































PLATE XVII 
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PLATE XXIII 
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30. India. Inscription Iroin -^mbuj fort in Victoria and Albert Museum, London (reproduced by permission of Keeper, 
Indian Section). 1196/1 ySi-s. .VaalatlfJe, «itb unrelated gratfitiin Tamil Last iine is an obscuie chtonosram. 

(PubUcation by J. Burton-Page forthcomiag). 

































































KlYAFA — KIYAMA 
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together _ _ 

W* it»v« hm K brief revival (bedy and soul), 
[icolonged at not by a tuiviva] of soul or spirit, 
and 1* at iitue is. m aoy easa, only a traoutary 
stale, nia escbatoiosical bour of tba ymm tl-iiyiina 
and tbat boar alone, retains its absolute quality, 

[b) Tbe/elJsi/e.Tbe “punisbmetit of tbe tomb" 
could hardly be accepted in anyUiiiig other than a 
metapborical tense in the vietr ol the /aiasi/s in 
general. In their habitual cocceni to inugrate all 
tbe artidcs of faith, they refrain from lejuiing it, 
but interpret it according to tbe major frameworics 
of thelt anthicqiology. For them. In accordance with 
their Hellrnistic sources, the reasoning soul, a spirit- 
ual aubttance, is by oaciue Incorruptible; it beloagr 
by nature to the iphere of separate suhstaocet. It 
it thus that Ibn Slni, describing the lot of souls after 
death, speaht of pleasures, or of purifications, or of 
intellectual pueiihmantsj with this eipHcit state¬ 
ment that the eoula which, on earth, have taken 


I of his respect for prophecy and the tovealed lav 
that be opposes with such vehemence the accusations 
oi the TahifHl ai-Jaiinia (Takd/al nf-roki/uf. ed. 
Bouyges, Beirut igjo, sSo-d; see tieoslation by 
S. Van den Bergb, Lon^n rgje, notes on vol. il. 
S03-S). 

Bui in fact, Ibn RuiJjd confines himself to a 
slalement of principle, without replying to tbe 
atgumenis and objections of al-GhazAn. Mow it 
seems portiabie that tbe latter was f amil iar with tbe 
esoterie treatise of Ibn Slog, 4f-JIu>Uc at a^lfarnyv^ 
fl awr aJ-maW, whicb was translated into Latin 
(Lsber Maitd) liy Andre Alpago [Venice 1546) and 
has been edited recently In Arabic by Suiaymin 
Ounyi (Cairo In this work, Ibn Slni 

attempts to demonstralo axplicitJy (hat (ha resur¬ 
rection of the body, which he do« not mean to 
deny, should be understood as a symbol oc ao al¬ 
legory which has the object of inducing tbo mass of 
humanity to persist In virtuous behaviour. Is reality 
"it ia known that tbe true well-being d man b 
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or ratiooKl maltriaJ, it daporuteiton a timilu procett, 
(bat oF intallaetual <i(ort Hera Ibe role 

attributed lo the aetioo oi the subject in inteipreta- 
tloD e( the gli4rl*a is predominant. 

Foundation. The various objections raised to 
the practice of (liyit which are known to us through 
the dlfierent treatises el ufSl divide into two 
types o( argument', an argument oi feet and an 
aifument o< law, 

(a) The verses oi the lyur’hn and ol prophetic 
uadltion which forbid recourse to reasoning by 
analogy are numerous: "We have presented to you 
the Bwk to make all things clear" (XVI, Sp), "We 
have neglected nothing in the Book" [VI, 38], 
"Your Master is not forgetful” (XIX, da). Recourse 
to personal opinion (rs’y) to extract a ruling Irom 
it amounts to imputing inadequacy to the Holy 


be legitimate, if account b taken of the iDdicaileo 
(emira) which specifies them" (R. Brunschvlg, Jid- 
HanaUU <1 IraAlicn thtt *dM al-C<tbl>ir, atal. The 
convincing validity thedidnvya) ol tiydt is, like 
that of i^mS‘, based on a text; reason only inter¬ 
venes in order to put the analogical deduction mto 
effect. 

Tbe Shn criticiam of (isyis is directed against the 
diversity of opinion which Is liable to reauil Irom tl. 
The Kur’hn coodemns divergence of opinion in 
many places (IV, 8a; XLII, ly, VIIl, 46; XXX, 31: 
til, so]). A number of hadliks attack (hose who 
profess divergent doctrines (al-.Anidl, Ifiham, 
iv. 10), 

To these objections, the scholars of reply 
in (heir turn with tcriptural nod rational argu¬ 
ments in favour of judicial analogy. 
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norm, fifti sjar'i bekapng dstinitively to oenoaal t«na, 
ojuntos (uV)! ^ rsa&on limited ia range "tiyii 

Prom tUs resalU tli« need to resort in certain cases wlieiic 
to other cseUiods oi rcasocung: isTrVd* [f.r.] or pernci] 
ietiifntlai and isliflak [f.c.] or ufi/iter ptiUut. Ibn 

Id the modem period, the theory o{ (tiyds is chapt< 
generally appliedm IbedUferect schoob irbich adopt i, 109- 
it in the spirit cd the Haaafl doetrice. Because oi love a 
the major role accorded to persona] efiorl by the and tl 
idanall maSM. the modem muHMul b geneially ace clu 


term, in the A'. tt-UtiOi (ed, M, I2iaw!d, ]o)t 
“iifii b the ronibbiatioa oi two Ihlnp, 

whence rcselts necessarily their combination in 
pcinciple IfiKilai)". 

Ibn I2ii‘>t>I (d< }9a^iooal devotes to iiySa live 
chapters in Ibe A'. (*d. M, A. al-NaslKijit, 

>1 >e9'3.t> 3]7-d9> }9<-9)- He asaerts that Che Arabs 
love aUhiity (U^diiiu) and leMcnblance (tOiidhuA) 
and that thrs leads them to assimliaCs things that 



Intndutlto’i i I'HutU ; 

>9331 A. Turlii, PeUmifiM ealra /he //arm 
Sip, Algiers 1976, iv; E. Tyan, Af/dtodoiogie 
sountt 4 u JtBtl n ItUm, in £/, a (1939), 182 U. 

(U. BERNAItO) 

a. In Grammar. 

In grammar, the word fiyda indicates the "nceni 
meaning the inslrumenC which enables the gcai 
marian to ''regulate'' (Mba) the morphologicai 


liDgiiiihee three kinds oi iiyia, aceordlng . 

upon It) a cause to which the principle U attached; 
(2) a resesDblauce (liahail other Iben the etusa Co 
which the principle is sttached; and (3) a generalisa¬ 
tion tfard) ol principle. Where the assumption 
(lA^a) of the cause is lacking in this caM, only the 
two ionner kinds are utilised by the grammarians. 

.U-SuyOfi (d. 911/1503), in the (hied chapter of 
Che K. el-Utirili fl <■;«; si-nn/ita, claislilcs all the 



use !*«&'>>. The espressioo ‘a/» 'f-jiyils, w .... 

ofCes uses, iiidiceles "according to the norm, but oHen used with the more restricted raeanii 
norpially”, of “daughter, slave giii, concubine''. It b 

It Is the Mu'tazid grammarlaa al-Rusiminl (d, ready found in the Oikiwo inscriptioas in the phi. 
389/994) who supplies the first deflnltinn of the Sb ogh/f “deitgliter''. a opposed to smf ogUf "soi 
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and iubsequandy appears ia most Turkish Ivigusces. ' Anatolia and KurdbtAn (root tlie late 7th/i3lb 
Tbrough Tilrkmen forms it passed into Iranian ' century onwards. nrclDdlnf sucb iroops as the 
tankages like Kurdish and Ossetian, and through ' .eirpis (^Ahru-ls; see A. $. Tmton, ittam: betUJ and 
Ottoman usage Into Balkan languages like Serbian i ^oertus. London 1951, 83I. 



conneeled with Ibe story ot Mebeioined II's daughter, 
allegedly ^ut up Iheie lii a iruliless attempt to 
preserve her from death by snakebite (see Mamboury, 
op. cil., 496-7. and Murray's iandiook for iraatlUrs 
i» ConaatJincpU, Brdsa and IMe Tntd, London 

1*93, 107). 

For the social status of women in Turkey, see 
uss'a. (C. E. Boswonxig 

iflzlL AIiIMAOLI [sm isranoivka o^lv]. 
KlzlL ARSLAN luiecitiea}. 

VlZlL-BASU (T. ■ Red head"). The word (s 
used in both ■ general and a specific sense. In general, 
it is used loosely to denote a wide variety of ea- 
trcoisl sects (tee shulIt], which flouisbed in 


Ardabd. However, the tern was also I 
to certain non-Turkbh-^ieakmg Iranian trdses which 
supported the Salawuls, for instance the tribes of 
Talish and Karijia-dk^ {Siylh-kAh|, and Kurds 
and Lure. The great gtsU-td^ tribes (eynufkl were 
subdivided into as many as eight or nine clans [the 
list 10 Minofsky, op. ct/., td-iy, is by ao means com¬ 
plete). The most important oymdii included t)ie 
Usta^lus, Rihiil&s, ^kmlQs, Duljf^adlrt (aiabice; 
Dfa u ’i-Kadats), Takkatib, Alstiirs and Kkdihrs; 
other tribes, su^ as the Turkinkns, Warskks and 
Bahirlus, are occasioBally listed among the great 
oyndks. During the reign of Sbki' Isml^l I ig.«.), 
(be Sitkmlib were the most powerful of (he hisii-U^ 























































































































































































l$tztL-l$UM — KOC 













































KOC HtsAK — KOCi BEG 


tlft (ibao c>JM » lUu) one ^ 46,300, th« latior 
inolucUni within it* bonndoiies 97 vUUgu. 

fii6<>e{r«^k3’l B. Darkot art >,v. in lAi 
F. Taatchnar, Dm aiuMuntr IVignMU, Loiptig 
1904-6, 1, Tabia 6*; Anksra ii yilhi^i. Ankara 
1967; 1. H. Kasj'ali, ^tfWttfhisM lariht, <97t. 
II. CAnnhl K06 in medan uaage Cankm 

Ko( Hisar, siaca na. 1923 cantra of an iife 
in tba U {»iUyA) of Qankin (Canktr! [7.0.], 
bcfiwe 1923) in contral Anatolia, nowadays called 
llgai. In Ibe :9lh caatuiy it was a nWya in the 
san^aM of K&ngS^rl, in the viUyil of^AnadcJu, and 


The preaont ruins of the tflu Didml^ are a moQumacI 
of that period (co. 6o2fi>04-3l. At the tima of Sultan 
Scllin I's eampaigne against tha Safawids, an Otto¬ 
man army oonunanded by Blylkll Mabmed Paslia, 
itgUrbtii of Diylr Bakr, defeated a Persian force 
under Karal^in Usti^^h sear the town In gzil 
[3x6. Afterwards the whole region came under 
Ottoman rule, with hlardin ns a nan^a^ (f>vd| of 
the DOW tySU (bglarbaglM} of Diytr tjakr [f.v.]. 
Kodhifir was a part of the of Mkrdin in 
9S4/(3lS and lemdned a subdivision of that district, 
bohtg a nituyt of the son^of: of M&rdln during Ibc 
lytb and 20th centuries and a issds' of the tfsZdysr 














































































































7, wHhin the (ritnework af the new 
system of pcavlnclal adininisCratiaD. Bodia Eli was 
incorporated la the vildyil of iQjudawendKcar [f.n.]. 
From i88S (ill the end of the Ottoman period it 
became the independent tandjak of 

Lzmld, with the 5 flop's ol Adapazari, Bandlta, 
Geyre, Karamursel and Izmid-MerlFez. In ca. 1890, 
V. Comet (la Tuifuii d'Aiis, Paris 1894, iv. 30; ff.. 
37s) estimated the popabtion of the saa^ajl at 
113,000, of wbich >29,000 were Kiistiins, 49>eM 
Armenians, 41,000 Creeks end 2,300 Jews. 

Bitliogropky : tbn Battilte. Aiftht, tf. H. A. R. 
Gibb, ii, Cambridge 1961, 434 ft, 332; ‘AibOt* 
pa^iazide, TaVi^, tr. R. F. Kreutel, Gfa2. etc. 
1939*, 49. St, 64, too, 1S3, 1971 tA arts. Kota-iH 
and fiimt by B. Darkot Iwheffi the most important 
older literature s indicated); F, Taeseboer, D<a 
atuMistJie Wegnnetx, Leipzig 1924-6. 1. 9>. 

I. H.U 


entered the district In the loUow'.ng century as 
allies ol the Khatak against the Oraksty. The 
Mugbal adveniurar Babur [f.u.] made bis first foray 
into India In 9:0(1505 down the Kabul Rivet valley 
to Peibdwar, then Into KOhat and BannO and 
through the Deradlix to the Indus; be scattered 
the local Pethant, and built towers ol skulls of 
Ihe slain in KObft {Bihut-ndma. tr. A. S. Beveridge, 
syo-a). In 1029/1610 the Mughal Emperor ^Jahangir's 
general Mahkhat Sjiia [f.e>.] campaigned in XOhkt 
against the RJsljaniyya seclaiiee (g.r.] amengst 
Ihe local Pathans. 

In the early tylh century, PeatSwar, K6hat. 
Bannb and the Derajjat came under Ihe control of 
the Sikh ruler ol tho PsndJ&b, Ran^Jit Singh, ah 
though Sikh authcrily was contested by the local 
irAes. The British envoy Moimtstuart Elphinstone 
passed through Kdhit in early s809 on bis way to 
the Dutrlnl court in Klbul.and waned lyrical about 
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(/» GlatuuM it U Mature mMUaU 
vxtiJe, Cairo 1940. XXIII; 1. N«cwy, 
pkamaeopeeia ef Xhi el Utmi it- 
\ttir. In Hebrev mtiieal Journal 
■i. New York), ii (1541), 6S-7<, i}6-66; 


ia Mature mMieale became ao Apoaiolk petecture, on iS April 
>. XXIII; L.Naow]’, an Apostolic Ticaiiaia, and 00 tj September 
f jtH el Muai al- an Arcbldiocea-Tke rltoces* contained 13,400 " 
p meii^ Journal ^tiolies in J963, two-thirda of tbese ia 1 
ol Islam is easily discemible 




stopuii pkariKUy, u Bultetin oj Ou History </ Tt^irnyya >n ' 
Madirtna ilii, (tg6t). 430-61. (A. Dirraiea] influence of tli< 

EOIL [see koyi]. galMe aiuiUary mops 

AL-KdUfN [see Ai-KOHIM). Mmfdisnt. 111460 last t 

kOkbOKI [see aicTSGlMiPS]. of Tombo, still called tl 

XOKCa [see badasusbAn]. Dsspitetlieefforisof 

KOmIS [see kOwsI. has lemained c ' 

KOMOTEN [see cOmOluIns la Suppl.]. note a certain 

KONAKKV (usial orthography, Conakry), capl- the Bags popul 
1 of the Republic of Culnea. cult of the trt> 


les of latitudes or Tumbo 
regularly inhabited People' 



also possesses many factories, including for tobacco 
and matches, lumltUR, tanning, shoes, piastfcs. 
brewing, fruit Juice, etc. Since 1963 Conakry has 
had Che Gamal Atdel Nasser Polytechnic Institute, 
with seven faculties. Including me for medidiie, 
and it also has several ttxles NationaJes (Ares and 
Crafts, Meteorology, ate.). 

The majority of the population is Muslim (yi % 
In >933). Tbe eonvenioii of the Baga and Susu was 
aehteved al the beginning of the tgth century by 
the Yaltara family, tbe Dinlas. ChrietUnity came 
with the Anglican missloB at Kotoba In 1864, and 
the Catholic missiou, which built the cathedra! of 
St. Mary, in 1890. On 18 October 1897 Cooakry 


the Paralha (Koutango}. 
Sekou Ouattara establlsfaed bis twelve soi 
firmly In the villages that when his 
attempted to gain power, tbe lesi 


From the city c4 Kong tbe poa 
aristocracy spread throughout ' 
country, largely as a result of t 
ibelr cavalry. To assure tbemsel 
remounts, they foasded on t be 
So fata (stallions;. 

While the chiidren of Sekou C 
various af^anages, tbe slath son 
























































Kong — KONYA 


taiipted to conquer Lob< and speat several }-eai3 KONTA (Arabic acd Tuikiiii ortlognpby, 
iigiitint intermiseble cempiugiis against tbc lAa, Kftniya), kaonn in antiquity as lecniiua, an im- 
tbe T^ues^ aivt tbe Dian. The authority of the portant town lying on the edge of the Anatolian 
Dioula over the tanft of Lchi i e ejp s to have be^ plateau, on adiagonallineconneeting tbeDardanellec 
puidy ocmlnnl. *ith the Taunts passes leading into Syria. 



suceesded in eseaping tovaids Bobo-Dioulaiso, 
Only the houses of the Falalala vere spared, 

In January s!lsS, a French detachinent established 
a post there, sthicb ivas soon laid under siege but 
was relieved by Conunandant CeudreUec, Wiih 
Samcricaptured, and peace(e,cstabUsbed, the French 
admhusttalko invited the refugees to return. Scute 
accepted, but the maiority teraaioed in Bobo 
Dioulinso. Kong was sever to regain its fonnei 
eminence, ft was to remain a mere regional capital 
with some 3,000 iohabiunts, and an im{iortant 
centre of UtBilm proselyltsm. 

BitJiography: Binger, Du Aligrr e« jol/h dt 
Guinlt par U pays it Kant » I* Uasti, Paris 
iS$:; D. Trarad, Lta rilatioHS dt Snnory <f dt 
fiUl dt Kant, in JVotes Afneaina, xlvii (July 
K' Ingold, in Hommts tl itilin, Acadfnie 
dee Sciences d'Outremer, 1973, V- Person, 
ieeiori, vol. iii of Bauan 4 Kant, IFAN, Dahat. 
*975. t«37-8*. (R. COBMVIK) 


, flourishing markets and raocstructed ramparts. 
] The devek^ment of the powa cf the sultans in the 
I first half of the 7th/isth century was also reflected 
' in Ihe town, where apparenliy social hietatchy was 
judged by the importance and height of houses 
I rather than by the allocatioa of separate quarters 

I evidently Gredts (with their monastery, repiuedly 
dedicated to E^toj, Aimenians and some Jevrs; 
the records make few references to Turks, a term 
reserved In this context lor the Turcomans of the 
plains, but rather speak ol Muslims, a designation 
normally embracing both indigenous Tucks, who 

Iranian immigiantc, sniving espocinlly in the period 
following the Khvarasmian and Mongol invasious, 
who, besides their mvolvement in craftsmanship, 
were somethnes promoted to the most important 
civil posts of the regime. Three social groups deserve 
special stlentioD, the tdgiii, the sMss and the 
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long hij e«u>derable : ... 

recognaed. Among his fint acts was to deal with 
the sadeler, who, since the lae c{ Murid IV, 
had been engaging in Ireubteeecie leotariaa quarrels 
in Istanbul tnd who attempted to provoke such a 
qoairel after KdprvlQ had been m office only eight 
days. Having CcM p^suasion, Kbprtilil caused their 
ringleaders to be baoislied to Cyprus (see Khtib 
Celebi, Tkt Muic4 of tmtk, Ir. G. L. Lewis. London 
t937i r3a-Si Ra'Imi. vi. aa?!!-! Silibdlr. i. 57-9). 
Ke^lU continued hb eliorta to bring peace and 
oidn to Istanbul AJoog with causing the executiosia 
of certain individuais, among them Abtra Ahmed 
Patha. accused oi laxity is the ddeace ot Boadla-atla 


and Moldavia to act with him, in decinnee of the 
Ottomans, the Imperial Hwin lell it necessary to 
take measures against him, deciding that a campaign 
should be undeftakeo, first by Use tChan of the 
Crimea, and later under the command of the Craad 
Visier (lor details, see SniUgyi Sdndor, ErUly a as 
ssaahkeisfii kilari, Budapest rtpi, ii, 14a ft). The 
b4(t of Wallacbia and Moldavia were also repUeed 
(N. forge. Histoiry dss RooMinr of ds fa romaniU 
orienUiU, Bucharest 1940, vi, 2x6 f.; Na*Imh, vi, 
yar fl.|. KQprlUli left Edlme on 22 Ramadan 1068/ 
23 June i6j8 and went to Belgrade. Hb army was 
slreogthened by Cdmean and Cossack forces, by 
the prcrvliudal forces from Buda and Silislria, and 


Encyciopaedin of Iciam, V 












































































kOprOlO 



m Ri^id, i, i8}. 

KdprulU catucd the scraiu at Canalt-ltai< lo be 
ttroacly lortUwd Isn bojijazI). Kii 

bMetKtioD*, astatas, and endowments are to be 
found in a ffewat many ptaces: fm* example, a moaqoe, 
a sebool and shops in Vano/a; a mosque and school 
in Rudnik; and a mosque and a school in the town 
oi Tacakll b the Mn^sh ol Bolu (see fuither the 
UstuK in iA, kU KOpriUtUr (GSkbiUin). vt, Soybl. 
His sans-in-law, Klhleli MustafS Pasba, Ijaplen 
Huslail Faaba, Hara Mustala Fa^ (Mecsiionlii) 
(f.a.l and SiySwuih Pai&a, oil held high positions 
during hts own and his son's (irand VUierate. 

U. Fddll Ahmed Pasha (Abu •|-‘Abb4s) 
(l0«5-8?/t635-76). the elder son and successor of 
KdpritlU Mebnied Pasba, was born In Koprtl in 1635. 
Brought to Istanbul at the age of 7 by his father, be 
studied under tbe leading learned men of tba period, 
lint under ‘O^niin Efendi, later under Rara 
Celebi-atde ^Abd al-^Aals bfendi [see ttARA-^surai- 
zJoi |4)|, Through the influence of his father he 
was, u’hile only 16, appointed a miidem's, fast at 
^rfdj, then at ddh^if level. Mow known as Pasha- 
tide, his lessons proved pillar, and in 1637 he was 
raised to tbs $n^n-> Sbwtiy niter, however, 

upset by gossip anmtgsi the ‘utsM^, he abandooed 
the ieamed proiessioo and look up an adminisirative 


Suleymhn I until t6o6 (later, in Euda, modified to a 
demand for a aingle soo.ooo ghuniih payment Uke 
that agreed at Znitva-Torok in s6o6). The Austrians 
were unable to accept the last of these conditions, 
and KOpriUU-zhde tst ofi from Buda against the 
fortress ol Novf Zimliy (24 Dh u '1-Hidj^a loyj/ 
30 July <663; see KItib Mu;tefh Zubdi, TVs’ril^ i 
(Jytar, Istunbul University TY24S81 Rl^id, 1, 
23 ff.i QiawiSa af torrdrlii), to which be laid riege 
on z7 August and which finally sumndned ca 
terms on 2t !;afa/ 1074/24 September 1663 (an 
September in Monlecuculi, Mimoitsi it HonUeuciUi, 
Paris 171:, 332 If.], Having deputed subordinates 10 
take several nsar-by fortresses, among them Hengiad 
and Nllra, KOpmlu-ahde returned with the army 
to winter quartan In Belgrade, intendbig to move 
out from there against the Austrians In the spnag. 
The campaign by the Hunganan commander Ziinyi 
and Ceneral Hohenlobe in January 1664, during 
which Bersenee, BahOesa and Pecs ware occupied 
[Uagytu UrfAwl, iv, tl8), led tbe Crsusd VUkr to 
move toward Osijck; but «e bearing that the looal 
coenmanden bad gained control of the situatnn, 
he relumed to Belgrtde (2i February sMe). 

The fell ol Kove zimky, regarded as the last 
major block to tbe Tuzkiab advance inCo Europe, 
bad aroused great anzlely in Europe 1 ' 

















































t Dh u l077/as H*7 *6®? Kopnilii-iU« 

convened an aasembi)' ot the teadisg conusanden in 
wtiicb the plane for the conduct ol the siege wees 
laid IDiaitSkir eZ-latteSei^, fcl. ixaj Defterdii 
$arl Mebtned Fagha, ZubiM Suleymani)^- 

Eead HJesdi 9382, iola. ell-i Kiihld, i, i£4if.). 
The siege was pressed vigoronsl)’, with varying 
Eottunes, until nid-Novamber when KdpriUii-zIde, 
who bad lived in the trenches icom the beginning oi 
the siege in order to encourage the troops, suspended 
opetatiooe ior the winter. During this pedod Kc^- 
rilU-aSde received Venetian commissioners and 
wee in ccnespondence with both the Doge o( Venice 
end the Venetian eaptsin-geneial Mocosini with 
regard to negotiations about the late oi the (actress 
(£i4eRlli»r ai taniirl^, Kbpcultl Faal Ahmet Page, 
t3<; lUdjid, I, tSjH.]. ^tb sides gathered rein- 
{orcementt in the spring nnd, with KOpculii-rade 
catering the trendies once mun on ra Utibanam 
1079/as June iWt, the issue was again hotly con- 
testW Ibccugh the sununBc (lor detiik, see QiaieiUir 
ei-hivdrt^i IU|i|id« i» ao5(i.; Hammei'Puf^taJl, 
Nufotre, al, 3iat(.)> Knowing that KSprUlU-ride 
would accept only Use tiure&dec cd Kandiya, the 
Venetiaos approached the aullan. then in YeAlglichii 
lUrissBl, in Thessaly, ior more favourable lenns, 
as a result of which Mebanmed tV demanded to 
know of the Grand Visler the sicuatioo, warning 
that It would be Impossible to raise men and sappiws 
were the siege to last another year. At an assembly 
convened by KOprtUU-zlcta on S tu^b S079/ 


had accepted Uttoman 
surerrinty in tCdp; and on 7 $afar 1083/4 June 1(79, 

panled by Mehennied IV, who was to take an aoUvo 
interest in the campaign (ior correapondenca be* 
tween KfiFrillii-sade and tba King ol Poland in 
May 1(79, see Riibid, <, :(: it). The prinnipal 
object of the campeigD, the fortress of KamaneU 
Podolskiy [sec i^aMANiia], was taken on 3 J2iumJidi 
I 1083/27 August 2671 after a nine-day siege (NtbS 
Yasul, TaVi^-i Kemdni/s, latanbul University 
TYa+rS; aiaiiii (Hidldll) ‘AU, fii’ridis 
/femani^, Suleymnniye-Lnla Ismeil Efendi 308; 
'Abdl Fiiba, H'a/M’i'-ngm, Suteymaniye Halct 
Efendi 613, Topkapi Saiayi-BaSdat kCfbu as7). 
The rapid Ottoman advance in Poland, and par¬ 
ticularly the siege of Uwow, compiled the PoUsh 
King, Michael Wifnowieehl, to sue Ior peace; end 
terms wen agreed at thencently-ukenfort (pnianAo) 

of Buchach (tS Ociober 1671: ‘Abdl Hi^a; Rhibld, 

i, 284 U.; Noradounghian, I, 32). The harsh terms 
of the treaty, whidi included the loss of Podolln 
and the Ukraine and the peyrnent of tribute, mede 
It unacceptable to the Polish Diet. Their nfusel to 
raidy ic and huplemait its terms led to (urtbar 
OtttHDan campaigns in the following vaacs. ol whkh 
KSprtdtl-zgde, once again accoeipajiied by Uabem- 
med IV. directed those in lOrs and idy*. In the 
main acdon of the fonner year. KOprtlht-lide was 
aE^ointed commando to save l^otin [y.o.] {ram 
the attack of John Sobieskl, but the foclrae was 
lost before be could arrive, the latter year saw a 
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iSl 


dntpxy brougbl on br drink (SiUbdir, U 6)0. His 
body was bnraxbt to IstanbnJ and bnried in bis 
father’s mausoleum oeai Cenberll Ta^. 

Kop^G-tade's tenure in the Grand Vleierate 
ns SOS of the two or three longest in Ottoman 
UstorT- Tall and scout, with a round face and large 
eyes, be is described as dignified and Inspiring 


ag }une tMo he became seventh vltler at the instiga¬ 
tion of hlsbrotheftr-law. the Grand Vltler Menllr«lu 
Kara Mustafa Tasija [see Kara MosTarA pasua. 
aaaziPONLu]. to Kovemher ol Ihe tame year he 
served as guard to the Wilkie SultSn and 

the princes SUkymln and Ahmed when they went 
to Edime; and he performed the same function the 
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subiects (ftVyil) by rcmovinf a number of onen 
•xtraordlnary laaea such as ibe ram-t Uo"*' 
‘arai, a recently-imposed tax on drink ntbich b 
led many Cbidstlan sublecCs In Rnmell to ms 


ih Ibe enemy (el. ZtMK af-mDil’i', vas not fonnd. (For 


battle of Slaokamea tb« sav not ordy a eerloua 
military reverse but aba tbe death of an able Grand 
Vizier from «bom much iniibt have been expected. 
Despite a tborongli seareb. Fbdll Mustafi's body 



Huytafb detenniaed to narcb to Belfrade. Semendria 
fall after a tbrecKlay siege, on 23 Qhu 'l-Hididia 
KOtfsy September rdgo, and Delgcade after m 
elgAl-day siege, on 4 Mubarram itotyS October 1690 
(SUbdir, il. 391H.; ZiilM oI-mM’!' fob. 169. 
>}>• 1731 lUdlid, li. 123 ff.; d- t. H. Danitmend, 
JaaUt Osmanli larihi bmoloiisi, Istanbul :947'3S> 
ill, 470). DeUebmeots tent out from Belgrade sisc- 
ceedtd in taking Bodiur-delen (Sabu) and re-cstab- 
liahing oootzol over Use Danube at Oijova bat failed 


Ai hnaoioiiii, Istanbul :947'3S> I the boMe aUl viziers. Tbe ivactice of giving gifts 
nts tent out from Belgrade sisc- I (Hdiyye,) to the aiiltans at Anymnis by state olficiab 
idiur-delen (Sabac) and re-esub- van ended. In every provincial city he created coun- 
ttse Danube at Oijova bat failed | cils ol notables |n<diiss-t a'ydni. modelled on the 
impoial iiwSn, to prevent the growth of local 
I rleepotlsms and to check abuse* by keeping an eye 
I on the judgements and procediirca (uidls and 
I M*ibs. In Istanbul, however, bt* failure to enforce 



caught be- potiUon ol rtiijlafl II (9 Rtbl‘ II ricWaa August 

engaged the tyo}), who me refdaeed by Abmed III. FoUovdng 

02/19 August Uue event, NutmlB Pagbe ms appointed commander 
been broken, (-inbd/ig) cf Ejeibo* (Euboea), and by June 1704 
0 leetorc the be had become muhi/si of Crate, being charged with 
be eeUeved, mtUnga land survey (Ishrfr) of (he fiefs on tbe island 
I end kiDed; (Rigjpd, Ui, 137]. Transferred to tbe cosunand of 
lol to tbe BodiaaBiglrIoa>$3)amri]iii7/toFebeuaryi7o6, 
a forces. The he was shoitly after returned again to Crate, Though 







































































































KOPROLO — korCa 


founders of the Democratic Party [see ocKOintAT 
PAKTl], Following the 1950 elections he became 
Poielgn Minister (I9SP*S) Minister of State in 
1926, but resigned from the party on acconnt cd a 
rift with the other leaders. Following the revolutioo 
of 37 May i9bo, he wa* arrested and biiefly detained 
on Vasuada (io tbs Sea of Marmara) where all 
Democratic Party leadart were being tried, but he 
was aequilted on all chargee. In i$6: he founded 
the ebort'lived Vent Demokrat Parti (‘*Tbe New 
Democratic Party*') and soon afterwards retired 
from political life. He died b Istanbul oo aS June 

1966 as a conseguance of aa earlier traffic accident 

b Ankara. 

FuMd KbprUlii etartod his career as 0 poet and 

literary critic. His name began to appear towards 

the end of 1908 io various papers and periodicafs 

particularly in the Qmrel-t Flin 6 n [g.e.]. As a 
poet he belonged to the Fe 4 F-i AH group [f.v.], an 
eateosion of the ‘fhenMt'i Ftinitn acboot. In 1912 
he mainly coouibuted to the daily and its 

literary supplenicnl. He padually switched to re- 

search and b 1913 he publisbed b Silgi Afs^md'osi 

<1. 3-Ss) bis “Method b the history of Turkish 
literature" iTttrA edeHyyili Ut'rfHiitit itsdl). Like 

many young lalenis of his generatloQ be came under 

(he impact of Oiyi’ (ZIya) Gdkatp Ig.v.] and of the 

Turklst movemeot which he led [see roaKCdLOK, 
and conlrfbotcd many articles to Tkrlt yardu (tpis), 
the organ of the movement and to the dally IhUm 
where be serialised a study on ieJk poetry (February- 
June 1914). in 1912 be founded the }otimaI IHUU 
lilebiiiVtr neiinS'aH ("Jornal of National Re¬ 
search*'}, where be puhliahed some of tus early 
important study on poetry (i, 2-46). In July 

S917 piyd’ Cf^ialp founded the famous FrAt Wr^- 
mS'e (“the New Review") vritich gathered together 
all the leading young writeie of the period and where 
Fa‘id Kdprhld published his new-style poems (b 
spoken Turkish, syllabic metre and on “national’' 
topics as required by the new AfiMI Afebr'yydl trend) 
and bis articles of litereiy criticisin and research. 
After the publicatbn in 1918 of his epoch-making 
monograph on *'£arly mystics b Turkiah Ulemture*' 
he. Ahmed Yesewi and Ydnua Einre (TdrA rdr- 
Myyallrada t/h eMdc^aecvl/ler) and of (he first tsro 
parts of his history of Turkish fiteiature ITeri 
edcHyydII fsVfkjt, I, 1920 and ii, :92s), KilprillU 
concentrated his teseacch on the origbs and develop¬ 
ment of classlca] Turkish iilereture and culture io 
Anatolia! the evolution of Turkish Islam and 
Ottoman IcsUtutioia; the Turkiah legal system; 

and the development of Turkish Literature b other 

literary dialects e.g. Azeri and Chaghatay, Hfs w«k 

shed new light on the formative period of Turkish 

literature In Anatolia; very little researeh had been 
carried out m this field before him. But hfs graatest 
contribution is to have treated the evolution of the 
many branches of Turkisb biecatuie and culture as 
one unit and to have studied Its development aa a 
whole. In tgar he founded in Istanbul University 
the Institute of Turoology (T i/rAiyyil £nrl>f<a<l> and 
its orgsa the rilrAtyyil JKc^Mtl^asi. Apart from his 
many arlklca [some of which are independsat 
monographs) publi^sd b various scholarly joumab, 
paiticulaily ffayA, 7<rluyyaf AfMti'iml'iHl, £dr- 
Kyyil FakUiUii Ma^’ind*»H, SeUUm, Tt'A huAnA M 
Misti Ittiki tuemutst, and the Turkish edition oi 
the Etcyclcpatiia of [slim {/slim Ansikhpulisi), 
Kt^irlUll is (he author of the following major worits: 
rurAiyye ra’riUi, IC'HIslory of Turkey"), Istanbul 
1923 (covers ths period up to the settleaient of the 


biyyiSI laMAki, i, Istanbul 1936 (revised and en¬ 
larged edition oi the two parts published m tyao-i); 
UiUl edelHyydi ^lereydnlidii il* mflteiAakifIm .. . 
("ForeruiineTs of the national litaratuce move¬ 
ment*'), IstanhnJ 1928 [con tabs selectioos from the 
lotbfadth century poet EdinwU Nasal who ex¬ 
perimented with "pure Turkish"]: 7drA Ml M 
edsbiyoH SuriiuU OftfSirmtlOf, Ulanhu] 1934 [a 
coUeetbn of research artiolM and book reviews); 

1 m ortgines it I'tmpirt oUomtn, Paris 1932; and 

TdrA stt ftitltri', m 3 volumes, the first of which 

is published for the first time (Istanbul X9$a), 

Biblit[tapiy: $erif Hulusl (Saymaa), 0. 
Prof. Dr. Fuad KdpriliPmirs yttsiam iff# bir 
bMiyagrtfya tpst-ts, Istanbul :94c; S. N. 

Oserdim, Fuad KopriUii'ntn yttilan igof’lpso, 

in Titrb Mi vt faisAi ktkkirtdt ortflirmaltf, I, 

TTK, Ankara 1930. 129-246 la revissd and com¬ 

pleted vecsion of the preceding); idem, F. Kip- 
riiiii'rsHis yanlannt sk, in BtIUttit, No. 120 {1966), 

661-3; anon. Fuad KiprUlii'niin ilml rujriytft. 
in FMUf KOprUti armaltm, Ankara Univ. Faculty 
of Arts, (923. xxv-liil (based oo Serif Hulusl's 
work brought up to date); F. A. Tamel, Mem- 
EeAcKminn act Aayti, ProJ. Dr. Fuad KipriUt, 
b BelUun, No-120 (1966), 621-36. (Faxix tr) 
KOPUZ (see ‘On] 

KdiiA 01 KO{(il QJAHAnAbAu, an ancient 
town of northern India in the Khadluha isAyU 
of FathpUr District b the feumer British United 
Provinces, now Uttar Pradesh. It lies In lal.sC’y' 
N. and long. 80* 22' E. on the Rind River some 12 
milM/ro km. from the Qjamni (Jumna) River 
between KlnpOr (Cawnporc) and FalhpOr- 

In early times it was apparently held by the 
Rt^put lice of the Ri^is ^ ArgaJ, and the fortress 
there may have been their ancestral cealre. Under 
the Mu^aln, KAti (sometimes spell in MarSihi and 
Persian sources as Kuirah, and to be distinguished 
from KAr4 Manlkp&r, an sdjacent but separate 
sorAdr) formed a revAdr or district of AlUhAbkd 4680 
or provbce, with a rtvenue of 17,400,000 dsuss (Uu 
•l-Fadl, AHn-i Akbart, U, tr. Jtrreit and Sarkar, 
Calcutta 1949,178). The great Mughal hi^way cos- 
nectlag AlUhAMd with Agra ran through Kocl, and 
a bridge was built b ca, 1770 to carry the road over 
the Rind. During the lighting of the middle decades 
of tbe rSth century between the MarkfhA mvadeis 
and tbe bmps of the titular Uu^ial emperors and 

tbe Nawwgb-Waslrs of Awadh or Oudh, KAf& played 

a consldetabls rAIe. A cc^iper coin of Al(bar*s is known 

from the K6fi mbt, and it was a mint town of (he 

later Mugjials from hhanm al-Db Ran* al-Daiathkl 

(1131/1719) onwards. 

During the t9th century, the populatfcn of both 
K6tt proper and of Dlahtntbgd. the township 
adjoining ft to the north-west declined (populations 
of s,So6 and 4,379 respectively cei igoi, the prtqnr- 
Uan of Muslim to Hindus then 44% and 37%- 
EiAliegrapAy: Imptrial gtulur of laiia*, xv, 
598: Dislner gasrfrrr «/fk> VuitiiProoirsusef A%ta 
and OuJIs, x*. Fatthpur, Allahabad 1908, >05. rss, 
134,137-8, S31-8, (C, E. Boswonra) 

KORCAi iDodeni Turkish Kmpe, Greek KoTyriaa, 
Ottoman Gdrryie, all from the Slavic toponym 
"Gorica."), tbe only urban centre of importance 
in southeastern Albania, stuated at the edge oi 
tbe homonyiaous plain at the foot of the Moiavt 
Mountains, iriiicb constitute the natuial bariici 
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KORCA— KORDORAN 


targe uib»n setUctuenl tall prey to the dUorder 
which Bt that time xeigoed saprone. The Trench 
ccDstrl of Tbeseekeuki. reiis Beauiour, and the 
British traveller Colocel Leake, both wdliii^ hi the 
first tlecade c€ the iglh cent ary, I* 


Wiesbaden igy#. 7i- (The Tapu it/Un, preserved 
in Istanbul asri Sofia.have not yet been published). 

KORDOfAn (Kuidufln) a region of the 
Democratic Republic of Che Sudan lying west 



was 39,533 Mu^iins and ty^yi others. At pieteni, 
the nutntw of inhahiiarts of the town has pasaed 
the 50,000 mark, 

KocCa Is the native town of the ''Ottonun Montes* 
tinieu", Kodi Beg [g.v.]. His family lies buried in the 
yard of the Mlr8]t^ Mosque. The famoiu man him* 
telf rests, according to BursaU Mebmsd Tfhlr's 
‘0{tmilnl< mii'eU^ieri, in the graveyard aicaig the 
Manastlr Road, but arconUng to Bahinger |Ce* 
«ilwiUscii>A6<r, !S5).in the yard of the Korda mcsque 
ilidf. The family of the famous viceroy of Egypt. 
Mubamraad ‘Ali [g.e.] also came froin Korda. 

Korda la today a iiiodam induslrli] centre, tnano* 
facturing textiles. The mosque of Mlthl^ior Ilyta Beg 
remains standing and is, together with tha Htrbt of 
the Beg, an officMlIy-recognised Monunut of Cul¬ 
ture. (I lost Its tall minaret during the fury of the 
Albanian Cultured Revohttion of the tyring of ijdy. 
The mosque is one of the best examples of early 
classical Ottoman architecture In Ibe eountiy, a 
buildlag which contributed conaldeiably to the fei- 
mation of Islamic architectural forms in Albania in 


1 by a medley ol ethnic groups, whose 
generw name, Nuba, conceals a Uoguistlc and sthnie 
diversity which defies generallsatiocut at least thirty 
tauguaga belonging to seveial difleseot language 
groups ace spoken. In the aolb oentuiy, partly 
beCBUM of colonial poltaiet, the Nuba have in¬ 
creasingly moved their settlements down fruns the 
nuuntahis onto the plains below. 

Neither the name nor any certain infotmallon about 
the region appear in the mediaeval Arabic gecgiapbl- 
cal literature; nor can anything very certain he said 
oi the early peopling of Kocdoiin or of the course 
ot cbtooology ol the Arab Immigration. A letter from 
the ruler of Bornfl dated 794/139! to Sultan al-?Uiir 
BarhOh of Egypt may imply the penetration of 
and other Arab nomads through Kordotin 
and beyond to the Lake Chad region (at-Kalbayiandl, 
vUl, ji6-tS; Yiisuf Fadl tfaaan, Tkt 
drabs and Me Sudan, 163), but of the tsvo possible 
directions trom which the original Anb nuclei ot the 
modem PakV5ra tribes might have 1 

















































































kordopXn —kOrfoz. kOefOs 


tUABdv&ncc, tbt Kkalifa ^AbdBlI4hic«d*f«d MabiDQd 
Abmftd to niArcJk east wlUi the bulk of the forees ol 
Kordof&n end Die F&c. After the defeat at Karrarf 
(Oiodunnan) on a September 189a, the Khalift with- 
diew Ulo eastern Kordoibn to ^irkayla: was 

hunted domi and killed at Umm DibaykarSt, near 
Kottl, on as Novctnbef >899. 

Coadotnlnium rule 1891-19;$ and inde¬ 
pendence. At the outael of Anglo-Ejypriaa Coa- 
dcmieinm rule in the Sudan, Ktfdofin was in a state 
of chaos: bands of Mahdist supporters roamed nn- 
cbeeked and the tribal order had largely disintegrated 

both ee a result ol the deliberate policy of the Ifhollfa 

and through the loss of herds and slaves. Order mas 

gradually imposed by ptiniiive patrols, the Niiba 

under their mafib (chiefs) and fa^ilrs liitual eapeita) 

forming particularlystxcng pochets ol resistance tintfl 

the 1930a. By 1911 the railsray {oined tl-Ubayyid to 

Khartoum and the gum trade was revived. 

In the I930S diiea military administration gave 

way tu "Indirect rule", and local administtation 

came to be Jargely committed to the tribal chiefs. 
Tribes like the KabSbt^ under a strong leadm-. Sic 
‘AD al'Tilm Fadl AllSh Silim (187J-I9)8|. prospered: 
others, such as the Hamar. were re-assembled Irom 
the fragments left by tbe Mabdlyya. Al-Ubayyid 
grew lapidly as the centre lor the gum trade, 

Since independence (1 January i9;0) Kordofdn has 
been one ol the most prosperous and peaceful regions 
of tbe Sudan, althoi^ the rapid encroar^tmenl 0/ 

tbe desert has becone a major threat Provincial and 

local government reorgnns'aOon in the early 1970s 
has largely transferred power from the tribal leader¬ 
ship to the administrators and loeally.elected cem- 
mittees of the Sudanese Socialist Union. 

BibKografiyr A comptehensive bibliography 

ntmerous articles in Sudan NoUs and Bteorda, 
Khartoum 1918-; see also R. Hill, A biosraykieaf 
dkiionary of tki Sudaff', London 1967. 

Geography: K. M. Barbour, Tks rtpublieeflkt 
Sudan: a rtgfonai grogrepAy, London tpbi; M. 
Bom, Zentroikordofin, Marburgec Geographischs 
Scheifteo, Heft a}, Marburg 1965; M. Baumer, 
EcDkgu rl emfiMgemenf tUt pdlurafn as Katdofan 
(lUpuiHfiu du Soudan), unpublished thesis 1968, 
UnivnedU de Montpellier, FaeulU dee Sdencei; 
D. Roden, Tkt dosunt of lio Afuha, in Tkt Coo- 
grtfikieal dfegonrw, xlii (1969), soo-y; G- F. March, 
JCordofou Prevtnrr, in Agnoid/uro in Iko Sudan, ed. 
J. D. TolhOI, London 194", Say 30. 

Ethnography: ont-of-date but still basic are 
A. H. MacMichael, Tko Inkoo of NorUiorn and 
Ctnirai Kordofan, Cambridge it>a, and A kishry 
of tkt AmAo fa Uu Sudan, Cambridge t9e3, a vol*. 
Relevant anthropological monographs incindc 8. P. 
tfadel, Tkt Suba, London 1947; I. (hmruson, 
Beggnre drehj, Oxford 196$; T. Asid,TA< KahehisA 
/frail, London 1970: J> C. Paris, h/uba pmonol arl, 
London 1973; and anumbuof papers in Essays ta 
Sudan ttknotrnpky. ed, 1. CunnbOD nod W. James, 
London (971. A linguistic survey is given in A. H. 
Tucker and M. A. Birao, 7A< Non-Bantu tokfnages 
of hforfA.EasirrK Afrits, London 1936. 

History; Yusnl Fadl Hasan. Tkt Arabs and Ou 
Sudan, Edinbtmgh 1967; R. J. Riles, Tkt kintdom 
of Ttgali, in Saidae NOM and Kitoris, XVIU/I 
(7933). 3-38: J. W. Kasriek.rAs A<«gA>Ha/r«gafi, 
1931-46, in iM.,xtix (1948] 143-501 K. S. O'Fabey 
and J. L. Spaulding, Hdtkim and Ikt AfussUa*d), 
ioRSOAS, xxxja (1973) 3t6-33;aidain,KingdeiM 
0* Ikt Sudan, LcedM 1974; R. S, 0’Fah4y, Kordo- 


fan in tkt tigkUtuth eontury, in Sudan Notts and 
Kteordt, liv (3973) 3s-4e; R. I~ Hill, BgypI in ikt 
Sudan, London 3958; G, Douin, Nisloirt du Soudan 
Hrpiron, i {all pnblisbed), Cairo :944; Hasan 
Abmad IbrAhhn, Uukammad MiC fi 'l-SadSn, 
Khartoum n.d.; P. U. Holt, Tkt AfoAdiri statt in 
Ikt Sudan iSti-iiyZ*, London 1970; ‘Awed ‘Abd 

al-HA^ a!-‘A(3, Ta’ri^ Kuriufan aJ-siydti fi't- 

makdiyya, Kha^um 1973; IsmA^ ‘Abd al-K&Ur 

nl-KurdufinL SaHdat tl muslakdt bi-rlraJ oi-tfxdm 

at-makd i , ed Muhammad Ibrihlm Abd Salim, 
Khartoum (973; P. hC. Holt, 4 madtm history of 
ikt Sudan*, London 1963; ^ D. 0. Henderson, 
Tkt making of Ikt modem Sudan, London 3933, 4t- 
98 on Koerkdan; Local gourninrM and fiolitia in 
tkt Sudan, ed. J. HowdI, Khertonm >974. 

(R. S, 0-Fiumv) 

HORUOS. tbe Ottoman Tnrkisb name of the 

ancient Greek city of Corinth in the Morea [9.0;]. 

It has a oaluraily imtiiied citadel CAxpOkipn^) 

overlooking a fertile plain (wfaose main product (a 

currants) and domhialing tbs isthmus belTmeo 
conlioeatal Greece and the Moreot peninsula as well 
as ifae two adjacent ports on either side. Corinth 
remained under Byzantine rule up to 1210, whan it 
was conquered by the Crusaders; it pasted to the 
Florentine family of the Acclahioll (l3$S). to the 
Greek despot of the Morea (1393). to the Ho^ktallers 
of Rhodes (1400) and again to the Greeks (3404). The 
regkmof CotlDih was attacked by tbe Turks of Aydln 

la 1337. and in 1361 it is reported to have been 

deserted owing to Turkish raids. Tbe city was at¬ 
tacked by the Ottomans under Ewrenot In 1393 and 
conquered alter a siege by Mehemmed II in >438. In 
1486-9 Corinth bad a Christian population of ap¬ 
proximately iS.ooo; alter ea. 1400 tbe existence ol 
Albanian settlements was signalled lor tbe regioii. 
According to EwIlyA Celebi, It formed a rae^afi of 
the tySlel of the Morea IStydial-ntmt, i, 1831. In 1614 
it was temporarily conquered by the Hospitallers of 
Rhodes; In 1663 it passed to the Venetians and again 
to the Ottomans in 1715. Finally, in i8es (the tecood 
year of the Creek War of ladapwdenct) it was taken 
by the Greeks. 

Bibliografky : A. Bon, LePfiopoenAsz hysiitdifl 
fufu'tn itof, Pans 1951; idem. La Morli ftangut, 
Parle 1989; D. A. Zakylhlnot, Lt DttpoW gru dt 
Morit, revised edition London 1973; A. Blrgen, 
[tit Pronnitn it! OixieaircAm RricAes.Wiesbaden 
3976. 63, 105; Cl. also 0. Barkan, S94 (r^dg/rg*?) 
yth titytsinin UAciiifiiMi dil makasrhr InUnfOlatt, 
inSefg/Jw, i (1964), 104; A. Cerlinl, Nuovt Itlltrtdi 
MarinoSamidoi! t-’tethio, in Bibliofiiia, sM (1941), 
3}0. [E. A. 2 aCHaiiiu> 9P) 

KORPUZ, EORFUS (the lint speUingine.g. Pin 
ReHs and RAibid, the second in Petewi), the Turkish 
name for the is lead of Corfu off the coast ol Epirus. 
Ptcl Re’Is gives s fuU eccount of tbe utand, together 
with a map, in his Baiiriyye (ed. Kahle, Berlin and 
Leipxig 1936-7, i, It3-c6, No. 34]. The Ottomans 
never succeeded to dislodging (root Corfu the Vene¬ 
tians, who coaboUed it from the opening of the 13th 
century until 1797, but then were two major Tuikish 

The lirsi took place in Rabl‘ I 944/Augu3t 1337 
to the reign of SftleymAn the MagnificuL The flee; 
assembled to spring of that year at Awloaya under the 
great conalr captain Khawr al-DIn Baibarossa and 
Lutfi Fdsjia. then third vixier [(.n.j, with the sultan 
in charge of tbe land feveea. Tbe town of Corfu was 
besieged for 43 days, but with the approach of 
wicitr, the Turks withdrew, tbe snitas retontog to 









































































































































































KORON— KOSE DAGH 


Id c 1 i« mien of Sui&yQil]i 1, aixocdlng lo a lafi'lr | orlhography Ettls Btnlf KoKirOR>K, 7i 
it/itti utilised by M. T. dokbllgls IBtUfUn, Kn. 28o, (iSpi'ipag), Boro in UUubuI. tlie sou 



■ vigocous delanca and attempts to relieve tbe 
garrison by land. (Dimaiida 'l-8{siiir !oS6/is June to 
7 August :68j; «i. SilabdSr, Istanbul 1928, 

ii, stSfl-i Pietro Canoni, ef. cU., loi, 107-17; 
Aleesandro LocaUlll, Rate^Mo kaloriso dsiis Vtmia 
{Were te t*v»nli... liSa-tdgo, Coloiua 1691, (se-38, 
tjS. 

Ijloron was recovered for tbe Ottomans by the 
Grand VUier Corlulu ‘AH Paib* lo Sba^bdu 1127/ 
August a7>s- In this last phase, the town and its 
usde insensibly declined. Leake, in i3o}, lousd that 
the export ol silk and olive>olJ, which down to the 
1770s bad supported (our French merchant bouses, 
was no longer OonrUhlag: tbe harbour, blockad and 
ruinous already al the time of Bernard Bandoipb's 
visit in the late lytb century, otiared only an lasecure 


with a new edition oi by F. Tevetogiu as 

Ellis Btktf AVyiireh’lm, Mina w GsiiMfsn diiimi', 
Ankara 1971. During the last years of his life be was 
subieot to depression and wrote old style pseudo- 
mystic poems of mediocre quelity supposedly inspired 
by a iilh/ryth century Vartiat i Sieleymaii, 

Ankara igsy. 

Sibliography: Sadetdn Niixbet Ergun, Tiak 
yairlsri, iv, 1287-91; All HOseyin, art. E.B.K. in 
li ykk wssiiUopsrfi, i. 8s; F. Tevctoglu, in op. sir., 
Introd., vl-IU; Kenan AkyUa, Boil Issin'nds FUrA 
jitri anxolojisi', Ankar a 1970; Behpet Necatigii, 
EgegiysTtMisda isimUr sdridgli', Istaoiml C97S. 

IFahIs Is) 

kOS£ ll AfrH . a lind-conidor some 30 miies^ 
80 km. to lha norib-west ol Slwis wkere there took 



Esgni MU Uanaf, Venice D,d.. 36-77; cf. O. 
Dapper, AfaiwAcungs Besshryinng wsii iVaraa, 
Amsterdam 1668. 23-30. The moat accessible 
recent description of tbe fortress is by Kevin 
Andrews. Caidaso/Ueiform, Princeton. N.J. 193$ 
(— Gennadeloa Monographs, iv), 11-13, with 
extensive further blbliograpby of western senreea. 
Cf. also Pirt Re’Is, KtCahu Bagnyyr, Istanbul 1933, 
300-6; SilibdSr FlodlkUU .Mebmed Ag^a. Uktrtt- 
name, ed. Pannaksiroglu, Istanbul rgSog, ii/a, 
334; RSshid. TflViAA. Istanbul 1282/1863,17,126-7, 
(C. j. Hsywood) 

$ORVt>REK, EhIs BuIb), modern Tucl^ 


bow far tbe invaders Iniendof to advance. However, 
alter the Great iSiln Ogedey'i death, tbe new 
Mongol bead of the Caucasian region, Baydlu, seited 
Eriarum m tbe midst ol the winter of 1141, and thus 
opened up the way into Asia Minor for the followlog 

The souicea give law details about the campaign 
and the battle. Kayyjiwaw seeoia only very late to 
hava fully realised the seriousness and immlneoce of 
tire danger. He summonod forem together, comprlaing 

Creeks aod "Fraski", ending vp with what waa 
certainly a force numerically supotior to Baydlu’s. 











































vithout a can, indcpendnit"). 

Thiough ber beauty and Islelligenu, Koieni 
WSJIde was especially attractive to Abmad I. and 
drew abead ol more senior wives in (be palace. Sie 
bore the sultan four sons—Murid, Sulaymln, 
Ibrablm and lySsim—and three daudhten—‘A’i^a, 
Fiiima and Qjawhatlsljin (Von Hammer, GOX; ct. 
Ha^i, Ta’riU, Istanbul liSo, Ui, 67 ff.). These 
daughters she suhsequenily used to consolidate her 
pobtkal influence by strategic marriages to dilferenl 

Alter Ahmad I'a daatb on 12 nhu T-Ka‘da 1026/ 
2) November tdi?, abe supported the succession of 
bis brotbac Mus(atb 1, under whose feeble rule she 
was able to exerdse effective posrer in the state. 
Mufiafi's deposition three months later was a set- 


niiciaia, obtained 
after a meeting with her at Topbapi, dethroned 
Ibriblmandpur In hii place his eldest son. Ihsseven- 
years old prince Metieauned on iS Radiab rojS/ 
i August 1648 (Na'lmi, Iv, ju. 319: Ea» Celebi-zbde 
*Abd al-‘AsU Efendl, Rstedat al-atrSr iiayli, Istanbul 
Uisiv. Library Tutxisb ms. 2633. pp. off.; Mebmed 
iSiallfe. ra^i'ti-i'-fHliiiwIei, Istanbul 1340. asfi.; 
Murid Bey, Ta’rtti-i-Alni 'I'Fitet, Istanbul 1339, 
iv, 4SI. Ten days later, tbcibim was strangled by the 
executlooer Kara ‘A^ for fear tbal his partisans 
might attempt a rcstoratlco, with the consent of hia 
mother and with a /atwi ham the SiayU al-lalim 
(Kara Celebi-side, op. eit.. 27-30, 37 If.). 

With Mebonmed l%"s accessioD, Kbsern WiUde'a 
power siarted to revive, and she was given eaalted 
titles like BUyOk Walic 


influence 







































at Uskudai, couipItteJ is loMtiso (Ayvlmarivl U. i 
Hasa}!!, Ifadlhu ai-^'oadni', litanbul lifii, ii, uao 
iSt-s; aod Uie Walide Kh4a is Uiaabul, bulll lo Id ll 
tasiVlSib (£wllya> C«Jebi, Seyi^jU-tdnu, lilanbul an 1 
t5!4,1, 33;; Thiveaot, Rclatim d'va icva;( fail an Bail 
Lavani, Faiis l664> 49) (this latter buildioK collapied Ibe : 
in Marc'll igsb). Atolrom these revenues she financed at t> 


Branch cd Ibe loslLtuce ol Ocienlal Studies, 

U. 313a. 33ta. 339b. 34cb etc.) manians a iuti-bc/t 
aiDonctbechiefcotiuiundsisof the army ol Butsb^i- 
In the 17th century did not apparently jilay 

an important role tn tbe khanate of Bubbarh, The 
Bair at-aarSr by M^mDd b. WaD (second quarter of 
the t7th ceDtury), in a descripHoa of the ceremonial 
at the court of tbe Asblarbbaalds. only mentions tbe 


















































KOSH-BBGI— KOSHMA 


Bkainl;', ol miliury atfairt. Boklcc that. Um 
govecned the Dortecm pan of tha )|t)4natc si KhlTa 
inhabiud by conuxlK and Mni-Dookadie UzbeLs, 
Karakalpaks aod liirkmaos (that la, be mamly 
tupervtud the collectloB of taxaa in this legkn}, 
while the governed ibeaouthem part inbahited 
bjr (edeolaiy Sarta. This division si authorilp seetna 

to be a eoatinuation of the administrative practiced 

tbe TlmCrtd period. 

Is the liJianaCe of UlOband [f.e.] is tbe tpth 
centiuy, tbe title Mfibagi la alas attested by lbs 

local sources, but tvideece about his duties it still 

uoavailable; in any case, be bad a lower slaltis than 

In Bulshdrt (the highest official in jOjoband in the 
19U1 eeniury was the euag-Ooghi); according to V. V. 
Val'^minov-Zemov (m Trudi yiuMiet* Otdsieetui 
Jmfi. Kutskote /dryralOgt^esAoge QbgJAifM, It [i8$6], 
33«ir bojS'brgi was here a honorary title given to tbe 
govemert oi mam towns and provinces, in the 
Ca^tiyid slate of Eastern Turkestan, at least in tbe 
17th eenCury, tbe gosa.beg> was lupreme military 
commander or commander of the ri^t wiog |u^.s 
hirdegidr), and bad tbe rank of the senior amir 
(OKlr ai-vmart‘), bat the civil admlnistratioD. 
apparently, was in the bands of a eiarir (see ^ab 
HahniOd b. Mlrzi FidD Curhs. reVItg. ed. O. F. 
AkinuihklD, Moscow 1976, text, 24. g2, 53, 70. 
Russian U. 170. t73. aoo, a 18). Thus thh system was 
probably siinilar to that wbicb existed in tflilwa. 

Biblicgraphy: in addltiun to [be works men- 
tkuwd in the text, see [N. V.] Koanikotf, fioUere: 
iU amir «ed iu people. Umilon iSaS. 742-$; A. A. 
Semenov, in Sovcnikeye vosratosedcaiye, v (1948), 
14B; ideal, m Mauriati po tsiarii latliikau i uaif/tm 
Srednay Atti, li, Slallnabad 1934, 33-7; M. A. 
Abduralnov, in Oh^fesBeenfye neuiti s 4fstohi- 
sfoM, 1974, no. II. S4-bo; Ya Bregel. io Joanai 
oj dsioti Haiaty, 1978. part ii; G. Doerler, 
TaakiuM uni moxgilisclic EUmatt i« Ntif 
ptnttekea, HI. 363, Mo. 1361. (Vu. BasoiL) 
KOfitlK, from PA'S, a pavilion in a 

pleasonce which could be merely a modest shelter 
or have eeveral rooms. Tbe jjonixaes of the nders 
of Sbmarri were much larger, and ivere country 
houses u tbe maaner of the ionafu of Anatolia aod 
tbe Balkans. Tbs word flafir Uusr) could be syaocy- 
nious, but came also to mean castle and always 
implied more than cme chaabei. whereas 
rarely suggested a substaoUal buiJdiiif, and in naval 

lermlnology was even Ihe name given to tbe after-deck 

or poop cabiu. 

Altbougb tbe Ottomans developed the Ui&A as a 
pavilioQConslsiliigof a single hall, it did o ct asiooally 
take the fonn of a suite ol rooms. Mebetnmad 11 
Fatih modelled the Clalli Kbabk in tbe outer court 
of TofHtapIsaiayl on Tlmurld pavilions. It included 
two floors of apartmeois lor himself and his officers, 
lor it served as a iMlgiog when be did not wisb to 
return to bis residence in the centre of tbe city. It 
vatakostk in tbe sense of being apled-b-terie. Later 
eianples such as tbe Sand Pavllicm at Edlrne I8fs*s 
(foilv) were designated iatb. But tbe esaeatial 
cbaraciCTistlc which governed the translileraiioo of 
kSjik into English as "kiosk" was that of a ebamber 
under a deme with three sofas and a hooded open 
grate, forming tbe four amu of across with abalCDoy 
or terrace overlooking a garden mid a pool or other 
aepanseof water. There a day ml^t be passed at any 
stasoa of tbe year, enjoying a partly-lndoor and a 
partly-outdoor lile. The pavilion sras. in a sense, a 
permanent tent and its portico tbe uplilErd aiming on 
poles common to aomadlc life. Hcsrevei, a loyal 


ki^k waa tiled, itt woodwork gUdod, ceilings elab- 
boralely painted, doors inlaid with ivory and mother- 
of-pearl and the sofas covered with silks and velvet 
roeadea, the floor with rugs. In this form, they wen 
ideal and intimate drawing rooms, the antithesis ol 
the Nepoleonic concept ol the Piazza at Venice. 

They ako served as hunting lodges, Uke that cl 
Siyiwn;^ outsido tbe walla of Islanhul, which is 
alevaled above its own pool in a park. Ociginally it 
was a tingle doeoed ebamber with a vestibule end 
closet. Sunilar or Ufln were built as reyil 

retinng-rooms from which aceeescotiUl be gained to 

tbe mosque or ^wt<. Lass wealthy citizens bnllt 

examples so modest that they were little more than 

bowers with shuttan that served as walls in winter 
but which could be dtsmaatled in Ihe q»mg. These, 
rather than the ornate of the ckb, inspired 

new^aaper stands and the like in lyth century Pam 
and other citlet In Western Europe. 

Biiliataapky : Kelerences to kiosks appear In 
the desenptive works of travellers, more partial- 
lartyalTopkapkai4yl,bypages who escaped from 
there. Among these are D. HierosolimiUno, Barley 
mss. 3408. Bmt^ Museum; 0. Bonmsa., Biblloteca 
Marciana, Venire, Q. vll. cod. $78. 923; (the last 
Id English by R. Withers, ed. Greaves, A descrip¬ 
tion e/ Iks Ctaad Signafi seroifie. London tdso); 
also In R. G. Clavito. Emiauy to TamerUtmt, 
tr. C. Le Strange, Loudon 1928. Engravings 
ol examples are lllustraied in R. Walsh and T. 
Allam,CmsUititi>iapls, London 1S38 and J. Pardoe. 
TkacilyaftkftaJun, 3 vols., London 1838. Stand¬ 
ard bistnncaJ works on Islamic archiiectuie, tiles, 
fnmishiiigs and Ihe other decorative arts include 
£. H. Ayverdi, Fofih dstn aiinari sscriwi, Istanbul 
1953 and Afursd TI dnri mirnan aserbri, IsUobul, 
1958; G. Marcais, L vckUeauit imissiiwiK d'Orei- 
denl. Pant 1934; A. Cabtiel. t/ns capitals lurfM. 
Bnasu (E»sa|. Parts 1938; A. Godard, L'ort 
d’/ran, Paris 1982; I. K. Kooyak, AbuisKri n 
kilaMati iU Konya tarihi. htaabul 196* and 
AliiaUri ve kilabalati tit Karanan lanku Istanbul 
1967; C. Goodwin, A kisiory o< Ollamaa arckiaattafa, 
London 1971: O. Asianapa. rarhirh erf end 
archdzclurr, London I97t, J- R. Elogets, TkaapttaA 
of Istam, LoDdon 1978- Monographs bclude H. 
Saladln, U yaii do Ktaprali i AmtoU-Hiaaar, 
N. P. 1913: B. blUlec, Bryond Ms SiMb’iw Ports, 
New Haven 1931; F. Sarre, Dtr Kioak ton Kmya, 
Berlin 1931; Z. Orgun, Ciftili kOfk, u ArkiltiU 
hfsfrijai.li, Istanbul 1943; R. 0. Tosyeti (Tosyab), 
Eiiriu satay, Ankara (937; O. AaUnapa, Ersur 
BaricHl U6ar iia A MgrabaKgsw its PataiM eoe 
ZhyarhMIr, in IstaaliJar UitUtltmsan, Ankaza 
1937: E. Yiicel, Ytni cani’i kUnkar ham, is 
Arhifsb. 320, 3 April 1983; N. M. Penzer, Tka 
karem. Londen 1963; K. Otlo-Dom and M. Onder, 
Barichl iUtr iia Srabiati in KaMabai, in ArMdo- 
logiscbsr Arusiger, 1966; eko S. E. Eklem, Kifhlar 
va kasirlar, i, Istaubul 1989, which it tbe first part 
of a comprebenslve work on tbe kiosk In Ottomah 
times, and D. H. Wilbo, Pataiaa gardfns and 
faiAUna, Rutland. Vennont 1982. 

|C, CooowiN) 

SO&ILMA is oiiglnally a gsneril term fer 
pastry among tbe Turkish peoples. In the later 
usage of tbe word, It was allied to the native 
Turkish popular poetry, in contrast to tbe 
classical poetry taken Crem the Fenian and based on 
the laws ^ tbe Arabic 'arili (f.p.]. Tbe term cor¬ 
responding m Eastern Turk! to the Wcsistn Turk! 
kaSima is ioftag re gcflegi. 




























































































































































Une ann/« Aw i* Ln^Ai u» Pvw 1846, X78*9; strong that oven unri 

lonescu de la Brad, Esatnion ttnuU <a»s ia dialect prevails, and 

plaiot de Is Ixibioitt, Conslaalinople i8so, M'S: speak the Arabic disk 

Tb. Forester, Tkt Danubi and Uie Bhuk Ste, dialects belong to tl 

Afmoir on Urt'r jancfion by a raihtay bclmuH Chadian languages. 1 

rrkmioMuts and itr fm fori »! KmUiUjc —, Hausa, which Isclaasl 

London i8s7, S6-Ul C. Allard, Sauvmira d’OwnJ. of the Chadian langui 

La Dobtcmke, Paris 1859, 331 Baron d'Hogguer, in A^ioui linguistic cl 

KdurigacMMts sur ta lyebrtdja, Bucarrst 1879, 43-63). 

34-8; G. Noradourghien, Rietuil d'aetes Mtt- The Kotako ai« ca 
naJionsuT lie t'Empift Otloma*, iv, Paris 1903,1I9, the Sao or So people, 
art. 48; A. Deeei, in JA (s.v. Dobniea). tioos oi Kanem |g.a.] 

(hlaare M. Ai,*iAHBR*acu-DiBieA Boioabo) eailp inhebitants of 


The Kotoko are considered direct dcscczidJaats of 
the Sao or So people, to whom the hnloiical tradi- 
tioDs ol Kanem (g.».] and Bomu [g.e.) refer as the 
eailp inhebitants of the area around Lake Oiad. 



in later. Each tbeee ethnic groups, however, lives 
separately ui bomogeneoias villagea. The Kotoko bve 
on fishing and hunting, supplemented by agricultute. 
The giaalaixi between the rivers is left for the Aii^ 

The etymdofical origiD of the aasie Kotoko is 
obscure. Some aetbos refeireil to them as Makari, 












































KOTOKO— KOTWAL 























































KOTWAL— KOUANDfi 



ed. Sycd Nawtb All, Buodt t 
piled la Guajjlr*', 117S/I76>], 


















































































































KOY ENSTjTULERt 


of mass educailon, pvtlcularly tlut of vIJIage chll- 
drto. was of great concern to Mustafa Kcmal (Aia< 
tllrk) and Turkish educators. During ttafs period, 
nearly 8o% ot the population of over 13 million (igip 
censiii) lived In some so,000 villages unevenly scat¬ 
tered throughout war-devasisted Anatolia and 
Raatem Thrace. Less than 10% of village children 
(mottly boys) attended for the most part inadequate 

achoolt, where the majority of teachers had had 

little or no proper training. Early erperlmertls In 
setting up village teachers' training colleges, first 

under the young pioneer tniaister of education 

Musfafi ff*4|htl (cSpt-tpap), and laler during an 
attempt at collaboration botwoen the Ministries of 
Rducation and Agriculture, failed owing to poor 
planning and inadequate funds. In spyd, during the 
minisiry of Saffet Arikan (spljS), anew project was 
develo;^. A selected number of villagers who had 
seived in the acray as corporals and sergeants were 
sent to special courses called elUmn kunu (rjifnen 
"instmclor, educator" from the newly-eoined nco- 

isgisms rftfmeli "to educate" and e(i!in "educa- 

ikn"), trained as teachers and appointed to village 

schools. To fscOlUle their seitlemeat ih«e, the 

risfaines were given hind, agricultural equipment, 

tooh, seeds, young plants, etc. In the mcaniirae, 

1. H. Tongue had been appointed Director-General 

of Primary education in the Mlnlsiry (1936). In 19^7 
tbe idea of village'teachen' training colleges was 

revived, and three colleges were set up m the frmit, 

EskiiehU and Kastamoni areas (in KinlguIlD, 

Mahmtsdiye and C«llt8y retpectively). The new 
minister, Hasan All Ydcel, gave Tongue toll aolhority, 
and the latter wu able to put iate practice exten¬ 
sively his long-cherisbed project, elaborated in hk 
manv works (particularly in renieiNfsrdemA hdy', 
Istanbul 1947). On t? Ap^ X940 the law Ko. 3803 on 
Village Instltnten was passed, and with the law No. 
4174 on 19 June tyer they were fully organised (Ice 
the texts of these lews, see Ddaliir, dfilncS leriH, xxi 

Ankara 1940. 49a-7 and axil. 194*. 1375-4 respec¬ 
tively). The lostitutes were pul ondet the direct 
control of Tongue and after a survey ol local con- 
iltloDS and fctjuliements, zo of them were set up in 
the foDowing r^ons ot Turkey (the nearest provincial 
centre Is shewn In brackets); South-East; Dicle 
(Dlyarbakr); East; Pulur (Etzurum), Cilavuz (Kars), 
Akqada^ (Malatya); Fastem Black Sea; Beyikduzu 
(Trabten), Akpinar (Samsurj; Western Flack Sea; 
calkdy (Kastamonu); Mamara and Thrace; Kepii- 
tepe (Kirklareli), Anflye (limit), Savajlepe (Balt- 
kesir); Aegean: Kiiilcullu (Irmir), Ortaklar (Aydm); 
Mediterranean; Aksu (Antalyaj, DUiiqi (Adana), 
GSneo llapartal: Central Anatolia: Hesano|lan 
(Ankara), Pamukptoar (Slvas), PasarSren (Kayseri), 
CUUIer (Eskipehir), Ivri* (Konya). 

The village Institutes were co-educational, ad¬ 
mitting students with five years' village schooling 
(or three years' village schooling with two years' 
extra tiainlng) and giving a five-year course of k- 
slnictlon. The syllabus, wbicb allowed great Ireedom 
of variety according to local condltloas and nquire- 
ments, consisted mainly of "cultutal sublects" 
(Turkish, hisicry, geography, civics, mathematics, 
physics, cheniatry, a foreign language, military 
science and art) lor ra bours per xreek; agrirultorsl 
rxbjacts (farming, gardening, fruit ^x>wfng, poultry 
farming, bee-keeping, Istamg, etc.) Ur it heurs per 
week; aad technical eubjects (metal woriiing, 
carpmitry, building, tsuloring and dreea-making, etc.) 
for II hours a week. The eorriculum was mainly 
functioeal and was bassd on ths essentially con¬ 


crete and practfcal, with sjwial emphasis on skais 
needed In the pcasanis* daily lives in a particular 
region. The aim was not merely to train village school 

tear hers, but also to equip them to participate in the 

leadership of the eommunily by devekping their sense 
of personal responsibility and their ability to co¬ 
operate with villagers (specific aims which eo far Dos t 
city-bom and trained teachers had been unable to 

realise]. In 1943 a special teadjers' training college 

was set op in Uasano|!an near Ankara (ffenmojlsH 
Vdhseh ffdy EMrfiiusd) with a three years' training 
programme. Up to the school year 1946-7 these 
Insiilutes trained more than 3,000 village teachers 
and 500 health officers. 

With the ending ol the smgle parly rfgime (1943) 
and tbe authoritarian rule of tbe Republican Peo^es 
Pyty (RPP. see aiuMnSaiYYiT japu-K PAansi). the 
Village Institutes began to be subjected to violent 
attacks both by tbe couservatlve wing of the RPP 
and tbe uewly-founded (January 1946] liberal 
Democrat Party (DP. see OEHOKkAT PsaTl). They 

were accused of fostering an unruly, subversive, anti- 

iradiilCHial generation and being the hotbeds of 
Marxist Indoctrination. This campaign was waged 
mainly by the great landowners in and outside 
Parliament, and their mouthpieces in the presa. The 
campaign reached such dimensions that President 
Indnu replaced the Minister of Education, H. A. 
YUcel with the conservative Refat $eniseitin Sirer 

(1946), who in turn removed t. H. Tongue, the brain 

behind the Institutes, from office, closed the Hasa- 

noglan Teachers’ Training College and changed most 
of the staff of the lostitales. Under the ministry of 
lahsin Fai^uaglu (tfeS-so), the gradual liquidation 
of the Institutes continued and was completed by 
TevRk Ilsri 11931-di), the second Uiaislcr ot Educa- 
Uoo (^ipointed August 1930) of the Democrat Party, 
which came to povrer in the general election of May 
t9}0. tied put an end to the co-educ4dionsl syatem 
in the tuslitutD(i93r) and lefotined their cnrriculum 
to bring it into line with classical teachers' ualning 
colleges of the cities. Their abolitton was officially 
registered when their oame was eventually [1954) 
changed io/lk (Jltameu OAu/lari ("Primary Tesebrrs’ 
Training Golleges"). The heated coairovnsy over 
village Institutes continued and still (1978] continues 
without i^ailng between their su;^>orters end icons- 

cmotxmal issue. In spite of tbe rapid radustriabsailon 
of Turkey since 1930 and subs^uenl mlgratln of 
great numbers of villagers to tbe cities, which baa 

leading inieilectuals, particularly noted writers with 
Village Institute backgrounds, such as Klahmut 
Maka! (b. 1930). fakir Baykurl (b. 1919), Tallp 
Apaydin (b. xpaS), Dursun Akqam (b. 1930) and 
Mebmet Bafaran (b. 1916), celebrate each year tbe 
date of April 17, the anniveraory of Ibo founding of 
these Institutes, and demand their re-t^ening, 

The only notable objoctioa to tbe concopdon of 
Village Institutes among non-conservatives was 
raised by Kemal Tahir [g.v.] in bis novel SsiiirJaii 
uhiritk (“The Seed In the Steppe". Islaubul 1967). 
who maintained that the Institutes were planned to 
train a conformist generation in rural areas in order 
to postpone a real social revolutioo, 

Biitiografity: I. Baggoz and H. E. Wilson, 
Eiuettitmi pntsemi in Turkey, Bloominglon, 
Indiana 1968; Fay Kirby, Tht Pti/agr /Hsftfuir 
mattmtml of Turkey, unpublished D. Ed. disserta¬ 
tion, Teachers' Collcige. Columbia University tpdo, 
revised Turkish edition: TUrhiyo'do kCy nufiAUeri. 























KOy ENSTlTOLERl — EOZAN 














































































the rjth ceatury onwards, they were able to beat 
off several military attacks by the Porte in Istanbul 
and to act as virtually in^pendent local rulers, 
levying taxes, but acting nominally as officiab, 
iS'mmaiS’ni or miidHrs, of tbc Ottoxian govern- 
Dient. Their position locally was strsngihenecl by an 
inlorrual alliance with the Armenian clergy and 
notables of Koran fthe Armenian Catholicos or 
Patriarch had his seat in a monastery at Sis in the 
Koran district, the ancient capital of mediaeval 


who were also concerned lest the Sultan's direct 
influence be extended into the region. The K&lu)- 
oahln family was, however, rent by internal rivalries 
in the mid^ years of the zpth century. In the 
central government was able to reduce the power of 
the Cilician derebeys by the despatch of Che military 
"Reform Division" (FIrio-yi IflUiyyt) to Iskende- 
rite; various tnombers of the Kozho-o^ullarl went 
over to the government side, and after some attemps 
at lesisUnce. the family finally submitted. Several of 


,..jS, together with the Jadd’s 

of Matja and Oheri (cf. F. Seiner, Eritbmcu ia 
FolAsaii/uMg i« AlbanitH i« tUm ran den dslere.- 
Mgansaiin Truppen bisititen GeMe, 

Vieona-Lolpzig xgtt, xg). In the iodependent Alba¬ 
nian state the area of Kruji became a sub-prefecture 
of the prefecture of Diirrea (cf. Altmie- Ceapapkieal 
Handiaok Seties, Navel TahUigenee Diuisian, Oxford 
r943,146)- After 19451 fhe position of the town was 
affected by various adminietiadve changes; cf. Die 















































KSUJE — I^UBADABAD 


y o 'M fAJ iinizeinsUIliang und O* £ntarwA/Kfif d£r Be- 
vHtuiung >n AUaxitn, WiaieiiKluttlicter Dieut 
StidosteorapA (UUacben: Siidost lAstitu(', Ui| No. to 
(>$ 54 ). ta pr«Miti-da/ AJbknia tbe 

district (rrette) i Knijt coTcrs 40 sm «( 607 sq. km. 
sad bsd 4 populstioa of 70.700 ia 1971 (of. I'jtiari 
UaliUilut i <M 7 ZfT*- Tiraat t973> 04), 


s>K»< StMfM*. Vicnca i 3}3 h. I, 87. sad J. Mollec. 
Albsniea, AsmriiVs nod /it SiltrrtuAise^mmlt- 
nt/riielu CrUnu, o/tr tlalitluch lapogni/ilmelit 
DarsUUnnt dtt Ptuchalih Skulan, Pristrend, Ifiik, 
Tcli-Monastir, /oAona. Tirana^ Kavtja, Elbassan, 
und Ohrid*, St »U Jts GrSiuiisIriris vos Bad** >» 
Ollirtrithiteh-AUianita, noth tiftntti BKtusehltmgcn 
7 s (for dsscriptioDS c 
i( tbs S9U1 c«Btiir7); / 



Dastse/i-T/fhistieH Ker«mg«nf. ii [1928], Hslt 8/9. 
148-9: Heft 10, 164-s; and idem, (ftf8 the i>m>isA«s 
0/ /Crmya, in Tit Sphert, cxvU (1929], no. 2333. 63. 1 
For pbotofErapbs of the lekhe, see E. Rossi, CrtJemt I 
td US) dsi Btklasci, in SMi t maleriali ii sloria delU \ 
rs«|fM). xvili [1942], te-do). Until [967. the Utke ■ms 
the seat of a dysh (grandfachet) vho had under his 
lurisdlctlon the prtiectures of Tirana, Dunds and 
Shhodij. These constituted one d the six lonet into 
which Albania had been subdivided by the order for 
administrative puiposes (et. S. Shendi, Alicnia, New 
York 1938, 0941. 

Bidliography: In addition to the refereaces I 
(iven in the article, see J. G. von Hahn, Albent- I 


their flue jewelry, gold and silver smithhig. 

Bibliotrapliy: Geiger <t *L, Peoples assd 
taagtuigeia /04 Caucasus, The Hague 1959:^7040^1 
Ddtisiaiut, Mcscow 1955. See alto otsaisrAK, 
DARSUni, VAVTAf, kUUUk and LAW. 

(R. WnewAK) 

BUBAdAbAD. a residence of the Rum 
SaldlOV ‘Alt’ al-OIn KayVhbtd 1 (618-34^1019-37) 
[j.e.] 00 the west bank of the Lake Beyp^, tt. 
roe km. south-west of Konye. On the spur of the 
Giklitice Dalian, probably in inlsttj choem by 
Ifaykubtd I as a site for ita seenie ^ualitke, a palace- 
city was conelructed luidec the dincdon of Sa’d 
al-IMn KSpeb, bis Court Architect and UaalK of the 





















































KtrB; 5 DABAD — kubAdhtyAn 


K miWf). Tlw fif*t p*l«« I 


, whkb iuIuM (me glaz»d pottery 


enclcsun perli 4 ps to b« idtnliliod as aa aneloear* {or 
animals. UnamU^ous cvidanca for continued 
building activity is provided by an intetiption, dated 
633/1236, commentorating the ioundatioD of amosque 
by Badr al>]^ Sdtl^, governor (laiiT) of Kuhtdi- 
bid, later transferred to the mosque at Kiirtier Kdyii, 
at a distance o< nt. 3 km. to Use south. Tlse palace 
city was inhabited temporarily by Quyiat al-DIn 
Knyl^usraw II (634-44/1239-46) too and filially abo 
by *Uz al-DCn Kayki’Os II (f-v.) (during bis secood 
reign Sys-g/tssy-dtl, but its importance must have 
declined sharply alter the occupatbn of Anatolia by 
the Mongols (641/1243)- 

Tbe ruins were identilied in 1040 bv M, Zoki 0 ' 


amir sl-'AUHyya fi 'l-umlr al- 
‘dU’iyya, tr. H. W. Dnda, lUt SlUtclmlun- 
gewhieiUs in lin BM, Copsi^agen 1939, 146-8, 
>4P> >S3i 2o3, 20J, 218, 2tp, 3J2, ]]3i additional 
inhoncation in the chronicle ^ Karim al-Dto 
Mabmdd AbaaiSyt, H/unfinsrer F. 

Islltan, Dit SildaetnAen Ctscinehtt ist djiswdyi 
SimmJung Orlentslischer Arbeltan, xii) Lcipnlg; 
ip43> 88- Full use of the written sources was made 
by I. H. Konyali, diauya (dldlyyrl, Istanbul 1946, 
77-9; M. Zehl Oral, Kubadibat bulundu, in dml, 
1/20(1949), s> i 3 ,>dtai,KiMU-Atidi%asiiMiinduj 
in llMrttFa*oilaiDtrtiiilte%3\. 171-208: L. A. 



symb^ and fabulous creatures, or trees of liie whicii 
tnay well be alluskuis to paradise. Finally tbere are 
stylised animal figures, with (aloons or horsea to¬ 
gether with game aaiinait like fores, hatea, deer, 
bears, etc- Tile fregmenis proved that the smaller 
palace was also covered with tiles, bearing aimllai 
icoDogTBptiic thanes. This revetment, however, is 
possibly dataUe to a later phase ol decorutioa. 

In addition to these considerable ssies ot tiles, 1 
which are particularly Important as isna of the 
earliest ksosrn examples in arcblteciuce of tile- 
decoration with llgoral subjects, tbere were also 1 

ascavalcd m thegreaterpalsceingmenlsol window- j 

screens of mosaic faience, as well u vestiges ol | 
monldcd stucco, decorated with peacocks and riders, 
and some ligural stone relieli. Together with numer- 


guchre Anmger, lxxxiv/4 {1969 [1970]), 436-506; 
P. Tunfdag, DU MeiucMenJ^rtlellung auf eintr 
KtftMfiUM vtn ifofadiihisd, In ef. cil., 494-6; G- 
Ooey, Dir KanttflUsn im Cntun Pdatt ton 
KdMitiai, in op. eit., 496-300; J- Soucdel-Thonslne, 
Let imeripUoiu, in op. ti!., soo-s; Mshmst (}nder, 
KoiadSiii (s'etimeie £nl<a>i AUtJJin Kiykubdd 
I. in iki portrooi, Is Sanal Tanhi Ydii^, lit (1969- 
70), 121-4; G- Ocey, Kuiodotad etrsmia, io Tkt 
art 0/ Jran and Analolia /nm lia irlM M itid rjtt 
untury AJ). (w Colloquies on act and archaeology 
in As^ iv), London 1974, 66-74; M. Heineeke, 
Fayne^kotalionen setdsthukiseko Sakralbaalenin 
KUinatUa (•• Istanbulec MitCeduiigen—Beihelt 
xiii), Tubingen 1976, index. (M. UainacKx) 
KIIBAdhiyAn. KnwhCHirli', in mediaeval 






































KUBADHIYAN — BUBAK 
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Xftlanilc timM & small pto'/incs situated on the 
ri^t frank ci the upper Oxus, and also a town, the 
duel lettleineftt of Um province. The latter comprised 
esten tl sll y the buin of tbe (modem 

Kaiimlh^ Riea, which ran down from the But- 
Mountains and joined the Oxus at the fording, 
piece of Aerwa4i or Awaa^ (modem A/va^); 
aecordioglT, it lay betwaeo the province* of Ce^- 
tdyln (f.e.j on tbe west and Wa khsh acd Khuttal 
Cf.v.l on the east. AdminiatiBtively, it was most often 
attached lol^uttaJ. It nowlsUesuhslaatlaUy wi thin 
tbe Tidthlhstan SSR. 

Tbe name Bub*db*)'hoyKu'vhdbiyi<t seems to 
appear la tbe Cblneao Buddhist ^Igrun Iljueii- 
Tseng's 
to Marq' 


the spot pleasant, they set up an encnmpmnol which 
they named Gobangalol (from hangs “borse" and 
nthq/bfunne"). These Gouang wurlortseltllng there 
married Tent women and adopted tbe Tam ianguage. 
Tbs traditiona vary concerning this expeditioni 
according to Goody, it was probably commanded by 
Soiiinafin Kdswura Jakpa, king of PembI, and 
according to others, by Mama, with Semirif nod 
Bafilo being founded by tebeUious dissidents rsther 
Lhan by disciplined soldiers. 

Ac present, r e presentatives of the main clans are 
to be found at Bafilo: the Tourd, originating from 
the Niger bauks under (be leadersbip of a certain 
Boukari; tbe FoEana, descended from Sabani (of tbe 



































KUBAN 


great province, wbich ii divided into 7 discriets 
(Ve/a, Temriik, Kawkazeki, Ekaterinodar, Maykop 
[inTuikieb: “much oil”], Laba, Battilpaaiiiitak), was 
eatimatad at about 32,000 aq, miita. 

Klaixocb, TMtau iu Ctutati, Paris 1827. 89. 
estimaled the tribes el (he Kuban at about 100,000 
(amilks- Accordiog to the ]iuaU» EntyciefiudU, 
the native populatioa in about 1S61 was 200,000 
mea (?), but as a result of expatriations on masse, 


soutbeaet ol the Sea d Asov and later of the struggle 
of (he Russians with the warlike tribes of the left 
bank of the Kuban, 

la the idth century, Moscow’s tn teraat la tbe 
northern Caucasus was stimulated by tbe msiriage of 
Ivan the Terrible with tbe Kabardian princeaa, Maria 
TeairUkovna. la is6i. Soon aftonvards Sul^a Se&m 
II Mat Kisim Pa^a to Astratitiaii, and fberriet-Ciray 
of tie Crlinea invsried Kabarda. 

In leSo the Cosaacks aooeared before Asov. a 



(tjuotlog 

Qiaybkai. ss. 301/914) ionn^ tbe southern bouadary 
of tbe Uadldr {Magyanj and to tbe south of wbicb 
(on tbe left bank) lived (Ibo Rusts, 139) the Twits, 
probably aa Alia tribe (ci. the soulberc Ossete 
tribe of Tuabtl and tbe name of Che Al&nsi As). On 
tbe other band. UasHidI (dfurddl af-^ieAisb, U, 43-6) 
says that tba Immediate neigbbcnirs of tbe AUo were 
the KisaklWingbetweea the Caucasus and tbe Black 
Sea. The Kajbak (a parallel lonn is al-Kisakiyya, 
Has'ddl, TenbU, 157) an the Carkes, wbotn tbe 
Rusalan cbroniclM call Kaeogi and with whom tbe 
RussianprincipaUt7o(Ta>ulatakan{oa ibepemnsula 
«{ Taman in tbe 9tb to tba tilb eenlnry) had coo- 
tin uoua ceiatioiij. 

Tbe later history of the tarritoiy of Kuban in at 
Brat tbe story oi tbe struggle between tbe Runians 
and Ottomans, and more partieulariy tbe Kbins of 
tbe Crimea, for tba poeeeemon of the fertDs plaise 


fortress of Su4iuk-Ka(*a. After natngs ptosmked by 
the operations of the allies in the Crimean War, 
General Yevdokimov in i86x carried out sc aa- 
volopiiic manoeuvre with the object of making tba 
bliddandors deaeend into tbe phdns and of driving 
the rebels towards the coast to force them to migrata 
to Turkey. According to aative soeicos (H. Bamm^. 
in tbe Rm* Folilipu InlemaHanalc, Nov.-Dec. 1918), 
73,000(7) refugees left tbe Caucasus in 28641 Russian 
sources give tbe number of emigraats at 23.386 from 
1871 Ull 84. In 1864, tbe Russians reached tbe passes 
of the chain of the Western Caucasia- 

BiHiofraphy. Ci. tbe articlae asbAs, axag, 
ieRKia.and AL-gABg. AtcbaeologyiB. H. Minns. 
SeyAUua and Ctecks, Oxford :91s. 634-8 gives a 
complete biblktgrapby; N. Rostoviulf, Iranians 
and Crttits m Soul* Kutris, Oxford 1922. AS tbe 
paseagea in classical autbort relating to tbe 
Caucasus ace in B. Laiyscbsv, Scylkica tt sitticasica 
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KUBAN — KUBBA 














































KVBBA 



iu aod by bu son il Alda!— 
tbe mojihad at al-QjuyQj]iI oa tbs MukMIvn bins. 
Amlt al-iiuyitiL totniiiander-ln-chiel of the irmy, 
iru Badr't title. The dete of the inecripUon was read 
as tylftoS] by van Befcbem, Nous d’anUoutit 


, Somt Cairo najq2ies and Ikeir jaunJtrs, London 
xgaa. fig. 32 and Bcigga. iVu^innKuian anhileolurt, 
tigs. ?2-S). 

With the Babtl Mamiuks [lojo-tjyo) there began 
an increase In the Height of the cupola by raising the 

















































subsuuclure, 

Ficm ibe period ol ibe BeUd MamlUks, 1350-1390, 
many /urbos stQJ exist whicti are described by 
WuUm^er acd NVaUioKer* llirough the Cnisaders, 


dressed stone. "A touco ot irol) 
the artistle side, the Idea, th 
concented. becomes perceptible 
bars, Indeed ball a ceotury earl 


domed chamber, one ol which Is niually used as a 
tomb, (heotherBsaloetureroomtexeeptionailyboth 
are tombs |lnj]ie Sllnareli; cf. uxsiuiD, Arcblleeture). 
In Konya the tranvtion to the dome is made partly 
still by lanihaped trthedraJ consoles and partly by 
salient and re-«niraal (rietes ol irihedtaJ consoles 
(Kara Kig/rest-i), In^ Minareli, 050-085/ 

■352-85. Sii^eli Medtese, 65 )/t 343 - 4 )- Tb* eariimi. 

































JiUBBA 


<- Id (lie more eestem Analolian tovns like I new types of artistic interest being created. The 
!e, Baysarlyyaetc., tbesystemof cranntinn witb | polygonal continues. 'Hie buildings show a 






















































































































































































































































,4tWioth c. (Photo A. 










Plats 


KUBBA 





y jl^ 





















l^UBBA — KUBBAT ai-HAWA’ 


hiiDMH (1794-1846! was publshtd At Baliu in 1916 | 



(own, which has indeed a gent 
gca^iicaJ exiiteiice. was wiitlen in Aiabi 
OtaTn/Uzayn (cf. Iba Rustih, : 

and n. 6. with bibl.; al-Mas'OdI, Tsntth, a 
Cairo 1357/1957. tga), and ih*n. by reea 
wren* readbg, Arlii Jsjl; it is under thi 


exists. This is recorded by al-Kiiidl (FadiAi Miff, ed. 
Ciuasi, :47. II. >4-19; cf. al-MaVrUI. Khitai, ii, B9lik 
1853, 201, I. 21; 202. I[. 3-32) as a palace built by 
fciStim b. Henjiams, governor ol Kgypt in 194-5/ 
809-11 on a spur of tb« Mubaltam hills. This was 
deliberately destroyed 00 tlw foil o( the TOlunid 
dynasty and so trace of it exisu. The exact site has 
been dispeled, but its total disappearance makes it 
more probable that it was on the site Uter occupied 
by the .AyyCbid Citadel of Cairo (K. A. C. Creswsll, 
n* MusUm srMteltin of EsypU ii, Oxfuid 1959, 6, 
and references] than hl^r on the Muljaitain hills 
in the neighbourhood of the FStimld majAAsd, 
generally known as ibe Masbliad al-^uyAsbl- The 
site ol this ICubbai al-Hawh* was subsequently ran- 
ne geo- verted Into a canietery, and various nmsquM, which 
script have equally disappeared without trace, were erected 
Ir 2Q there (P. Casanova, at drrrripitos da is 

rtUuUUa du Caita [- UMAflC VI], Pans 1B04, 
sofa 5JM51)- 

Though the possibility that the Cairene Kubbat 
latler ai-Hawi’ may be ideulUied with the presumed 
u, Ibat Ffiiiirud observatory on the Mukattam bills must be 




























































































KUBBAT AJ.-5AKHRA —KOBCOB 
























































Biblioirgpky. H. F. SebonoiBS, MoHgtlU* 
tnbuUay ptadicts *j tk* Ihirlggntk etnUityf In 
HJAS, »\v (1956), J04-89; J. M. Smlti, Jr.. 
Mongol gHj «» M »dic f*r4ti9n, in HJAS, xxj 
(1970), 46-8$; I. P. P«tnuli«vsk)'. Zmiedig ■ 
agr«r«8> v. /r«M XlllXIl' 

MoMOW-LeniBgnd 19&0, 360-9; C. Doerfer, TUr- 
kisju uni Utntelitckt EUmenit im finprr- 
siicktn. t, Wiesbaden 1963. 387-91; 4nd see for 
ttiis ;*x in Penis. KyAKAu t. Penas. 

[D. 0. Korsarj 

KUBHAY. Mongol Giest KLln (ai69'94), tU 
broUrei snd lu ccen of of MOogko [f.e.], was bom Ic 
120. In 1231 Udcigko entrusted tilm with the sd- 
inlDhtraiioa of Kortbcm Chins, ind he Icok part 
la the subsequent war whkh his brother launched 
against the Sung rulers of the South. The rmiquett 
of the Sung was 110211)1 completed only during his 
osnt reign (1279I, vhen the whole of China was again 

tenth centur)r. Already in 1260 he had Iransterred 
the capitsl of the Fmpire from Karalforuir (f.u. | to 
Peking, in Mongol jain-BallsL [j.n.J, I.e. "Kljfln’t 
Town", and in icyt he proelaimed the loundation of 
the Yiian Dynasty, the twentieth of the Chines* 
Official Dynastka. His right to the IQiinate was at 
first disputad by his younger brother AH^ BUse, 
who perhaps had the stronger claim and who finally 
surrendered only in ia6»; the struggle "'os then taken 
up by I^ydu [g.y.], who remained a thorn in Hub!- 


tbs mDueccs of a certain Bibb Pstarjl Tabriz], who 
persnadsd him definitively to abandon bis concern 
with the external raiigmus sciences and to devote 
himsdt fully to the $flf1 path. He then apent some 
time in tbe company of two other preceptors, 
<Aiiimgr b. Yisir al-Bidllsl and Ismh’Il al-I:CasrI, 
from both of whom he received the ritual h^irhu, 
before returaing to aaylih Rttibihau in Egypt. By 
theov RhzbihhD evidently regarded KubtS as fully 
matuie, for in about jso/isas be sent him back to 
Kti*hrazm with full auttrority to train and mliiate 
disciples. Kubrli swiftly gathered a large following, 
including a remarkable number of tndividuali who 
attained prominence in their own right as grtce'Jcs 
and writers on bOfIsm; he Is, in fact, frequently 
designated as icof!-i««s4. the "manufacturer of 
saints'. Ammg his foremost disciples were Maiiid 
al-Din BasbdadI (d. 616/TS19), Ha^m al-DIn DSya 
Rizl (d. 6s4/ls5li; author of the celebraud bM 
corapendiurri Mirsii ai-hhad, ed. Amin Riyhbl, 
Tehran rggs/tpys; Rng. tr. Hamid Algar, Tkt palk 
ef OeSa btnAtnux Jnm origi* lo rziurw, iorthooming), 
SaM al-Ula Hamaya (d. 630^1252). Bfbl KamU 
Qjandl, Sayf sil-Dto Bij^aral (d. istliaio; cL Sa^ld 
Nafht, Sty/al-Din in Ma^tOa-y Dini^- 

hada . Adtbijyil, Ufa [Tlr ijja/Oetober 1953], 1-15. 
and Iradi Afihbr, StrguAt^-iStyJtl-DlH 
Tehran 1341/1961), and Radi al-Din *.Mi Lili |d. 
642/tz44) fCubri died during ibo Mongol conquest 
of Kh»8razm in 617/1220; according lo tbe tiadi- 



(r3J4-J96#l. ed. J. A. Boyle and K, Jaha, Wiesba¬ 
den 1970, 163-80, (W. B«BTHoin -□■A.Bo'n.e]) 
KUBRX, ^avsb Aaii 'L-QjAiiMta Abkah a. 
‘Umax Xaqih ai-DIn, eponymous founder of tbe 
Kubrawl $8fl order, one ol the major orders of 
the Mongol period in Central Asia and Khurasan. 


"subtle usires (M/i v)- 
Croatises are Faird’iA of 


(edited with an exhaustive Uitroductioa oa tbe me 
and work of KubrA by P- Meier. Wiesbaden 1937I, 

al-0}*l af-'a^ara and Jfudfcf af-UdV af-U’im nin 

taBmai ol-id’im (edited, together with other lesser 
treatises, by M. Mote under tbe title of TreiMs 
ntneurs, in AimaUs /sleMoiofifws (Casn), Iv ',1963], 





































KUBRA — i^UBRUS 


































































KUBRUS 


Muslin Svria.1 Foe iwo-and-a liaU cenliirits longer, 
there perabted Uie iatamediKe tutus <rf Cyprus 

Island was oortually used as a base for Arab mahiime 
against Asia 

































































































































































KUBRCtS 


d the I anil Kyrema. Ottonen 
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KUBRUS 


Forco in Cyprus <U.N.F,I.C.y,P.). Cratfc Cypriots III <li«d aged 63. S. Kyprianou succeeded him u 

dcaniaated tbs greater part ol Ibe Republic. A Pnaident, and Bisbop Chrysostomoa of Paphos vas 

U.N. mediator, Calo Plaaa, began his work in elected bead of the Ortbodo-c Cburcb of Cyprus in 

March >$#3. Hakanoc and KUfUk did not act to- the eoucse of the year, tnlercommunal talks Were 

gelber any more, nor did the cabinel or peilianienl. resumed in January spy# under auspices oi the 

Makarios k^t on insieting that the imposed eon- U.N.O. Secretary General between Kyprianou and 


ns impracticable. Kufiik tnainlained Chat Denkcat. 


a liimlatioii ot bdependrnca was necessary for the 

never be trceted as a minority, and proposed Uksim. 
Neither of the two Cypriot parlies was able to make 


Bibhagrtphy: The iundamental work of 
lelerence b Sir George IliS, A kUlory of Cyprus, 
4 vola., Cambridge leao-a, repr. 1973- Bibliog- 



Clerides and R, Denktag, both lawyers by proicasion. 
tnlercomiiiunal talks were continued by them in 
197] without ugiufjcant results, and on 13 February 
1973 Deoktas aonounced Che fonnatioo of a separate 
Turkish state in the narthetn baU of Cyprus. The 
intercontmunal Calks were tesumed in Vieona in 
April under the auspices of U.N. Secretary-General 
K. Waldheim. 

On 3 August t977, President Archbishop Makarios 


























































Wfpu Cypm 
Caxobridftt 1939*, t«pr. Kicouft 1969; 

N. CrANnliaiF, Tkt Cypnts rtwlt, Londoc 197S; 
B. Ovkot, VL Kiirtt, to lA, vi. «73-6: H.-N. 
I>«lcp7, L4 comfiil it Ckyp-t, BrusMh 1963; 
T. Etarli^, Cypnu i}St-tf6y. Inltmalitmtl erita 
at\d tht roU of Uw, London 1974; A. KinirUzkid&s, 
Hiotovt it Ckyprt (— Que us-je, 1009), Psii3 
I96}‘; N. Erim, Biliitim vt gyriofim ilfiiltr 
irinit Kitris, Ankara ltd. [1978)1 H, Er^u. 
Kitnt mykfmtthti u Kilkit Btrif hanUtt, Ankara 
1975 • Foddeii and J- Ttiomson, CruMdtf eatiUt, 
London 19)7; B. Fleraning, LawbckafUgtsckichle 
von PtmpkylitH, Pistiisn u. Lykitit im SpXI~ 
mildatltr, Wicsbadec 1964 Abh. K.M.i xxw 
I); C. Foley, Ugaey a/ sirift: Cyprus from ribtllutn 
to civil war, HarmondaworlA 1984; Sir tiugb Foot, 
A start in frudom, London <964; E, Franc, Dcr 
ZyperrArmflikt: Ckronologit, FTtsstioku mente, Bib- 
liograpkie, Mambiug 1978: A. Gaiiojtlu, Ingila 
iiarcsmU Kibiia iSj8-xp6o. I. liCanbiil i960; 
T. Gdkbilgui, VennHk tUiUt ariiuirtdtkt I'tsikalor 
... SuUan 5tUer«an icm UinUri. In Bciiclcr. I 
(198:). II9-2Z0; [G. Cnvas) C. Hoky. ed.. The 
trumoirs of Qtntral Orivas, London 1984; A. H. 


franfail tl Uraagtr, axaii (1914), 198H., }}8fLi 
H. D. Purcell, Cypritt, London 1989 (excellent 
historical survey); H. Sahillio|lii, Cemonli Hares- 
indt Xsbru'in ilk yib !nll(esi 7 Ekim ijyr-; Ekim 
rjya, in Belgtler JV (1967) L, 1-33; Solinlld 
UuStafi, Ta’rikk, Istanbul is6i, repr, Freiburg 
1970 (Ms. Millet }3i 10 be prefenred); R. Stepbena, 
Cyprits, a place of arms, London-New Vork 1966 
(good history of Greco-Anglo-Turlcieb confUct); 
Sir Ronald Stom, Orisntahorts, London 1943' 
1949’; G. T4n<kidi», Ckyprt, Stireirs rtetnte et 
perspectives i'aeiKtr, Paris 3964; $■ Turan, art. 
Peites Pasa Mekmci, Ic JA, U, SSi-a: idem, 
Piyile Paia, in ibid., 386-9; idem. Lola Mmla/a 
Paya ketkkstria ruMa* ve vtsrkalar. to BtBtttn, ixii 
(1938); 5. C. Xydia, Cyprm, eon/Iict and cvntilia- 
tioa 7934-1658, ONoi^iis, Ohio 1967: idem, 
Cyprus, rriuctaxl repaWk, The Hague 1973; ideal, 
Towards toil and moil in Cyprus, In HE/, U 
(19661. 1-19; ZI>m- (Fasba) Klbrtf la’rfAil, 
Lefko^a 1312. (A. H. oa Gbodt) 

KVBlr. a sub-district (Hrramataii) of the legency 
tkabupalen) of Pontimiak, situated in the south of 
the delta of the Great Kapuas river, to the Indonesian 


































































































































IN knd tuppraucd the outbreeic, 
walU *ad eautu^ much destructioii 
earthquakes ia >Sj2, xS7r, 1893 ard 
e devulatiea. and Cunoa, who was 















































































































S alo If £'3'3 
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BUDA‘A. !. poup of Arab triboi of obicuro I al-AmidI, M 'J Krtnkc 

ohsio. Tbo cpinSoos of Uu goaeaJogkiu ibolil tbair \ Cairo 13S4. SP-S; and s*e on Saldma b. al-Ya^bf 



























































































































































i^^baSl^U'ruw^u, Na^at 1386/S96&, xzc), The position 

oi Ball at Medina and their sUtus tin be gauged 

migratmi (tee al-Qldba, •l-'(/(j*>iiMyya, ed. 'Abd 
al-Sallm Hdrfin, Cairo I374li$d3, 21s). When 'Umar 
vras inionned that a man irom BaO summoned his 

people in Syria by the battle'Cry yd be 

catb cd allegiance, were ol Balawi doecont (‘Uwayn 
b. Sa’ida [on whom see al-Bal3^ur(, ,d»s<i, i, aas; 
Ibn ^Abd al-Barr, al-hti^ih, lead, no. ao^a; [bn 
al'AAIr, Vai, iv, isl; cf. Ibn Ha^ar, aJ-/;iiia, iv, 
743 ini., no. Slid], Ma‘n b. 'Adi [on whom see 
a|.Bal5dhurl. A itsAb, i, 041; Ibn Kudftnia, al-Isltbsir^ 
ajy; Ibn al-Aj^Ir, VsA, iv, 401], Khadldi b. Uways 
[on wbotu see al-Bsla^uit, i, 349; Ibn Hi^lldm, il, 
106], Abo 'i-Haj^am b. al-Tayyihin (see 00 him: 

ai.Balfldhuri, i, 440; Xbn liudiina, ep. ri/,, aaS], 

AbS Bnrda b. Niydr [00 whom $ae Ibn Hi{|jiin, il, 

X99[ al'Bal&^urf, i, 241; al*Bakri, I, 

a6 ini.', aJ-NuSnin b> 'Aiu [or b. ‘IKi on whom 

see Ibn al'A^^, bird, v,s7; Ibn Haam, ^amAom, 

443], YaaTd b. Tha'laba [on whom see al*Bald^urt, 
i, 332: Ibn Kuddma, aoa; al SamhOdl, t, 228; Ibn 
Ida4iar, sJ'lfSbn, vl, 830]. However, the Balawi 
descent erf some ol these pessmu is put in question 
in some erf the sourees). Baiewl (ribMmen look pnn 
in the battles between tbe Prophet and Kuiaytb °° 
the side ol tbe Fyophet, and oi Balawi war* 

imrs can be tound in tbe lists of those who were 
killed in the eocountett. The traditions mention a 
peculiar letter ol the Prophet sent to a Balawi group, 
(he Banh Qju'ayl. According to this letter, the 

Prophet granted to them the privileges ol being taied 

ordered a third ol Kudi'a to be removed to Egypti 

as Ball formed a third part of Kudk'a, they were 

indeed tcanelened to Egypt (Ibn 'Abd al Hakam, 
lid; al-Makrltl, alBcydn, 291. It was a Balawi, 
'Abd al'Rahmhn b. 'Udays, a Companion ol the 
Prophet, who was at tbe head ol a troop of riders in 
revolt against ‘Ulbmkn. He was later impHsoned by 
Mu'iwiya, and was killed on his flight from the 
prison (see al-Sam'inl, ai Ansii, Hyderabad 1963. 
11, 324, Ibn al Athir, C.'ed, iii, 309 I'l Ibn Ha^ar, 
al IfSiia, iv, 334, no- Mutmmod b. Yahyi 

al'Ajh^art al*Mdlild, al-Tamhid tea 'l-baydn f% makial 

al j^kld 'Vijjmdn, ed. MabmCd YQsuf Zkyid, Beirut 

1964, inde.v). 

Ball settlements are mentioned in (be teglons of 

A|&l)>nlRi.Asydt and UyhmOn; they were expelled by 

Pitiniid troops and were compelled to move to the 
south. In the 8th(i4th century the BaD eotcred 
together with ^uhayns, the Sud&o and contributed 
considerably to the islamisation and axabisatica ol 
the native tribes of tbe Bedja and the Baklfiira 
[g.iw.]; the Arabic language is known among the Bedia 

even today as “Balawiyyat”, ue. the language 

of Ban. 

In the Arabian peninsula, tbe Ball played during 

the First Wvld War an important role in the con- 

niot between the Husayu and the Turhish 

no mote than once a yeeir and ci not having to 

gather with their live stock in tbe laa-eolkctioii 
centres {U ysiiiiharan ew U yn'^onbi; this eapinna 
tioD gi^'en by Ibn SaM seems however to be un 
certain, there are iuterpreiatious coaimeiiling thal 
lia^t and 'a^r refer to esemption Irom being levied 
and Used); they were also appednted by the Prophet 
as taa-colleclorsol some other tribes. They were given 

authorities, Itnaliy (in 1918) following the lead of the 

soosoftheaml/Husayii. 

Some groupc ol Ball joined the new rdgiine in the 

Hidjia in 1923 aad became loy^ subjects d Sa'ildl 

Arabia; but some tebellious units of Bali look refuge 

in the kingdom of Traos*jordan. They crossed the 

borders al 'Akaba and raided, together with other 

rebels, the northern distxicts of Sa'Qdl Arabia in 

the status ol Kuraybis, as they were allies cf the 

1932, but were defeated by the Sa'IicB forces (cf- 


fought the Muslim force at Mu’ta was a Balawi 
(see al-WiUdl, 7(0). ft was a shrewd decision ol the 
Pioptiet to appoint ‘Amr b, al-'Ag, whose mother 

study of the figures of speech in Arabic litera¬ 
ture. The date o( his birth is uowherc mentioned and 
mavhavebcea as early as around the year 2£o/t73-4. 

was fmn Ball, as commander of the Muslim force 

(ihid., 770); tbe expedition was also directed al the 
Mahra and Baikayn, tsro KudA'I tribes soiounung 
In the region ol Ball. In 9 A.H. tbe Picpbet met the 
dflegatloD of Ball, who embraced Islam (see c.g. Ibn 
SaM, 1. 330: tl-Zuikhnl, Stark s(-iruimfib<h, iv, S7*S; 
Ibn Kayyim al-mawalyya, ZiU al-ma'drf, Beirut 
n.d., ill, 491- 

Tbe forces ol Ball played an impertant role In 
the conquest of Egypt; ‘Amr b. al 'A* fought under 
tbe banner of Ball (see Ibn 'Abd al-Hahatn, 1. 62). 
‘Umar established the pay of Ball wamocs as equal 

as “duimg the reign of ai-Muktadir" lie, not later 
than 320/932), 32fi/9}9-40, and 337/948. Tbe dates 
•■shortly alter 300" and 310 cannot be correct (see 
below). 

Almcst every a^iect of Kudima’s biography, bis 
work, and bis personality as a scholar talses delicate 
probtoas which cannot be fully discussed, let alone 
answered, in the context of this article. Tbe only 
dau wbKh are certain, or at least have not been 
questioned, an la) that he converted from Christian¬ 
ity to Islara during the reign ol al-Mukiafl (2(9-99/ 












































^UDAMA 


397/910. orsbortli’Oiermflcr, toUi«n>a<fiIua<-2imim cali|rii". HU attai:k 
Id the ibetn ti-ma^rii when Abu ‘l-Hasan b. a)- been writlea in tb< 
Furlt If.t.] appolnled hU son, al-MubassIn, as bead dissociate bimsell to 
of that office (thus KCordint to YikAl. vi, aos, the possibility ceaai 
whose accouDl however contradicts reports chat iiies by the name 0 
al'Mubaseln was in charge of the dfedn af-via^brth): easily he confused. 
(c| that be was alive in 330/93]: and <d) that he was member of a Chiii 
the author Ota Kitdb af-^^ord^j, which has survived secretary who ocoup 

















































































































































Beirut t}9o/C97z, sui). Tie ettributioa to 
Kudima existed as early as cb* dlbliath century 
(s4« ictrod., 1^*20, 6o-i; Bonebakker, Some 

urly dejiniiiont of Ou Tawriye, Tbe Hague 
48-9 note). 

Bibliotrofky: in additMn lo (be works tnen- 
tionsd in tbe text: KiK^dma b. CjaHar, KiUi 
oi- Khariii (i) ed. de Coeje in BCA, vi, iBa-sCd 
(sdectioos trom pari } and d). (2} K. Ben Sbonesh, 
Ttualion i» loUm, ii: QuAanui b. Jt’Jar't Sita 
Part SotJOH, Leiden 19&3; (3) NitAi 
ol-ffbariAi, ed. H. Sbadlw^jam. Tehran 1974 
(part 3)i idem, Qforiliir aJ-a^rlr. ed. Mubanunad 
Uubyl aJ-^ 'Abd al-Hanild, Cairo 1350/1932: 
idem, rke h'ilib Sagial-Sih.ei. S. A. Boneb^ker, 
Lrl d f n 1956: introduetka, text, apparatus. The ed. 
by Kamil Mustafa, Cairo (382/1962, rapiciduces the 
text of Ibis edition wiihoni tbe apparatus but adds 
an Index of pr<^ names; earlier editions published 
in Istanbul, Lucknow and Cairo can be disre¬ 
garded; fbn Abi ’l-Uba', ftad!' al-KurVn, ed. 
l^iinl Mubammad ^aral, Cairo 1377/2957, 4, 14 
(see also index); idem, Tajrfr al-laW*, ed. Sbaial, 
Cairo 1383/1983, 83, 87, 408 (see also index); $afi 
ai-Dln ai-Hiill, oi'ba^*iyyo, Cairo 

s 3I7/>899, 73: de Siam, NoHtr sut Codama M res 
kriis, in JA, xx (rSdr), S5S-8>i Brockelmasta, 1, 
22B, S I, 408-7; B. TabBna, f!u4dma 6. PmVer 
tna 'fruikd ai-sdedf, Cairo 1373/1954 (fundamoQta] 

uspuUished thesis, Taiis 2953 (not avalise to 
tHe author oi this article); A. Trabulw, La crilsete 
po/Hfuc dts a>ai«, Danjaacus 1956, index (un- 
ciiticai); D. Sourdel, Lc miraf ^aSBojidr, Damascus 
1959-60. index; M. bfaiidQi, af-.Vafid ffi-nunlu^f 
‘iiid al-'arab, Cairo nxl., 63-9: 1. Kratebkovsky, 
Deux ekapilres tntdus dr Votuire ie Kretektevsky, 
in AIEO, XX (1962), 65-78; Sb. M. ‘Ayydd, Kildb 
Artslufilis /i 'f-sSi'r. Cairo 1387(1967. a33-4. 249. 
257*8, 266-7; RnsenthaJ, A kixlory of Afirrlisi 
kistonogtaphyx, Leiden 196S, 116-7, 2J2, 506,543-4: 
W. Heiurichs, Arabiseke Dicktung uud gnrektteke 
Poelik, Beirut 1969, ra, 59*60, 66, 99, loG; idem, 
iflrrery Iktery: the problem of He tf’ieieney, in 
dnshic poetry, theory and drvrlopntrfd, ed. G. L, 
von Grunebaum, Wiesbadeu 1973, 30-3, 401 (both 
fiindarnental worka); S. A. IJonebakker, Aipeeis 
of the htslory of titerory tkelorie end poeliei ui 
Arable litrrsJuw, in Tutlsr, i, {1974), 90*5; R, Ja¬ 
cobi, Dioklung uad LOge in der orabiseheH LiUraluf' 
Ikeorte, in M., xiix (1972), 85-99; C- Schoeler, 
Die BinteUung der Dickler bei ieii Arakern, in 
ZDUG. cxxiii (1973I. 12-6; idem, Einig* Grund- 

oraHuken Literalurlicorie, Wiediaden 1975, index; 
J. Ch. BUrgel, Die belle Dicibrng ill die lUgin- 
reiekste, in Oiiem, xxiii-xxiv (1974), 36-7. 55-«2; 
Seslin, GAS, IL (05-6, 623. 

(S. A. Bonzzaexik] 

AL-I^DDS, the most common Arabic name 


r. Tbe Islamic bistery d Jerusaleni clearly falls into 
three periods. During the first six hundred years, the 
possession of tbe city was contested betw^ Islam 
and Christlaiiily and between many Islamic princes 
and tactions. After the bloodlesi tod poorly-reMrded 

spicuous tribal comaiaiidet, the bistoiy Use period 
vas solnnaly inaugurated by tbe ereetkn of tbe 
marvellous Dome of the Rock, tbe majestic testimony 


to the Islamic presence in the Holy City; it cul¬ 
minated in the vicissitudes cl the Crusades and was 
concluded by the devtslatiooa of the first half of the 
7th/t3tb century, which, with the eiclusioa cd the 
buildings oa the Temple area and the Holy Sepukditt, 
left Jerusalan a heap oi rubis. 

The sidMc<|vent six buodred years were com¬ 
paratively uneventful. Jerusalem mostly lived the 
life q( an out-of-the-way provincial town, delivered 
to tbe exacUons of rapacious oliicials and notables, 
ollai also to tribulations at tbe bands oi seditious 
fHlakle or nomads. But, in coolormtiy with the 
religious policy <d the Mamiaks and Ottomans, and 
with the {eneral spirit of the age, Jerusalem greatly 
benefited by Its holy character. The many MamlOK 
bulldiRfs still decorating the old city and Sultan 
Sulayman's wall eAciruling It manifest this trend lo 
tbe present-day visitor. 

Tbe modem hlslory ol Jerusalem begins with Its 
coQQuast by Ibrihlm Pagba in 2651. Tbe reforms 
started by the son of Muhammad ^AJi could not be 
ignored by the Ottomans, lo wheee control the city 
reverted In 2840, Tbe rcslrlcliotts imposed on VM 
non-Muslims were alleviated. Many important Chris¬ 
tian buildings and institutions were erected both 
inside and outside the old city. Tbe improved living 
conditions {albeit still very hard) induced ntany 
religious persons to settk in Jerusalem. By about 
1860 Jews formed the majority of the population. 
Jerusalem became the capital ol a mniaiarrlflti. 
whose governor was directly respousible to tbe 

capital of maodwocy PaJesilnc. In December 1949 
the State of Israel made it its capital and seal ol 
govemmeni (i step not recognised iniemationaliy). 
Fortunately, the war ol 1967 and the events fo)- 
lowing it have not changed Che histoncal character 
ol the old city, while the new city hat liumensaly 
expanded lo every respect and direction. Jerusalem 
will always live on its past, but at (ireseni one leela 
in tl lbs pulse ol an active and vigorous community. 

Mii^lr aJ-Dln al-^Ulayml, the exreltent historian of 
Jerusalem, who wrote his book nf.fiiu al^elU 
bida^li^ ol-fiuit wa 'l-tfiaUI in 900/1494-5, rightly 
observes {p. C) ibat besides material of the type of 
the fai/i'il ("Praises ol tbe excellence of the city"), 
‘"Ulnae's conquest" and stories about tbe Dome of 
the Rock and scholars visiting Jerusalem, little useiu] 
about the history of the city bad been written before 
him, He explains this deiiciency pertly by the Inter- 
ruptioo of the Miulim tradiliott by the Christian 
conquest (232, 262, etc,) and mentions the symbolic 
fact that Abti l-Hlsiin al-KakkI, who had compiled 
a book 00 the subject, vas killed by the Crusaders 
before completing it (284). The intrinsic reason (or 
the absence of cohereol inlocmatlon was. of course, 
the character of Jsnisslem as a holy city which lived 
on tbe care lavished on ft from outside, calber Iban 
being itself of political, admloislcatlve or cultural 
significance. Consequently, Che presentatioo ol iti 
bistory must be one ol highllglits rather tban a 

I. The first six hundred years 

2, /VaxMS. Inearly Islam tbefuilnameof Jerusalem 
was tliyS' nailnal bayt al-mabdte, "Aelia, the dly 
of the Temple" (VnbacI, L ajdOi L tsl- In practice, 
IliyS’, or, mote commonly, iojIat-maMik, were used, 
lliyb’ (pronounced in three different ways, BakrI, 
Afu‘;<im, ed. 1945, i, 134, L 5: 2(7). is the Romeo 
Aelia, but since this origin was u ' ' ' 

Muslim scholars, they suggested v; 





















































fantastic is Ibn ‘Asikli, ii, 3S} (pKudo-Wil^Jdl), 
tvbeis the treaty is made with twenty Jews headed 
by Yhsul (a scribal error for VQsba‘) b. NOn. Tbu is 
a “harmonising" legend; a Jew, bmring the tame 
name as the Jewish conquerar of the Holy Land, 
delivers it Into the hands ol the Musiims. 

j. r/re i<isnsi»|sc//rteoiin«Ae». Tabari, i.J4o*,tL. 
and many later Muslim and Christian sources, tell 
about a visit to Jerusalem by the caliph Mlmar, but 
all we have about it an legends whose easily recognis¬ 
able tendencies betray tbeir vrorthlessneu, According 
to CM school, the caliph was accompanied by Jews 
who showed him the true site of the Temple, which 
was concealed by nibble purposely heaped on it by 
Christians. When the place was cleared and the 
ubiquitous Ka‘b al-Abbir [f.e.J suggested to 'tJiaar 
to pny behind the Holy to that the two hiiUi 
should be in {rout of him (see { a, above), the caliph 
refused, since the Muslims thouM turn f 


(which, in accordance with the peace settlement, 
belonged to the Muslims] to the poor of the city. 
Uum al-Oaidu’, the wile of the wise U4i of Damas¬ 
cus, spent every year sin months in Jerusalem, where 
"she sat among the poor" (C/ns. aj4>. These and 

betray early Christian iidluence. 

The Islamic conquest threw (be CJiristian com¬ 
munity of the city into complete disarray. The aged 
patriarch Sophronius died shortly afterwards and 
DO new one appointed until 706. The further 
history of the patriarchate ol Jerusalem in early 
Idainic limes is almost as obscure as that cd the 
jewidt spiritual leadership in the cormL-y during 
that period Gut Jctusaleni retained largely its 
Christian character. As aJ-Muhaddasi tells cs (rSs, 
I. id (1.), the Christian holidays reguiated the rhythm 
of the year also for the Mnslim population, and 
through Jerusalcui and the hermits —.. 

















































tbelw loc piljrina »nd mudiiairua), in wliiei he 
wisaol followed by-later Umay/ads.see M-J- Kister. 
S»eM r4forU toHetming Sftat, ia JJiShO, xv 
(tsrj), 84-51. 

C.oldtiher, Wk*. 35-7, 1»S. tr. u, +4-61 ex¬ 
pounded the theory that 'Abd al-Hilik, by erecting 
Ibe Dome of the Rook, tried to divert the Pafriinage 
from Mectai then the capital of hie rive] ^Abd Aflib 
b. Zubayt, to Jeruealem, end that the many "tradi- 
tione" in the name of tlie Prophet in favour or 
agalnet the eanctity of Jeruealeni refieol liiis politica] 
conCeet (or the caliphate. Thia tbesu tras generalfv 
accepleti “«1 has lounil its way into the textbooks 
on Islamic hlitory- It cannot tie mainlaiited. however. 
None of the great Mualini biitarUos of the jrd/plb 
century tvbo describe the conflict between 'Abd 
al-HallK and Ibn Zubayr In utmost detail, nor any 
of the tfder ceographers. including al-MukaddasI, a 
native of Jertrsalem. makes the - - •- 


Islam mamfettod itseif » the anclanve beer of the 
older religtoof. The gorgeous mosaics, representing 
jewels and omameats of the gieatasl variety, were io 
ehiliastic fulfillment of the prophstle deseriptlena oi 
the hiton Jenisalem (Isaish, llv, la, alo.). which bad 
becoote known to the Muslims {tbn al-Pehlh, BCA. 
V, 97, IL tr-rs) and were ineorporated by them in the 
legendary descriptions of Solomoo's Temple (ib.'d., 
99.1. so). Tbs deiaikd inscriptions in the Dome betray 
a spirit of Islamic mission, specifically to the Chris' 
liaas, sines the "propbethood" of Jesus is empbali- 
cally stressed and bis sonship denied with equal 
(ervoui. Details in the articles of Goitdn. GraDit 
and Cashel; see Bibliography. 

Muslim and Jewish sources report that Jews were 
employed as servants of the sanctuary on (he Temple 
area, its cleaning and illumination (including the 
making of the glass lamps). If true at all, these 
reports can refer only to an early and very short 



obviously untrue, connected with them. They have 
the Umayyads forbid the PUgiimage to Mecca, which 
islu (lagrauccontradiction to trustworthy rqions that 
Cmayyad caliphs made the pilgtimage themselves. 

Nisir-i Khurraw. who visited Jerusalem in 439f 
1047, reports that people in Paleslme who were un¬ 
able to make the he^dt, assembled In Jerusalem 
fru-hi-wjuifify bi-lslanil, “and performed the 
the stmiding in the presence of God whkk was the 
main cemnony at the sv:^ mountain of ^Arafat ' 

adduced as a corroboration of Coldaiba's thesis, I 


great a.-chltectiiral aebievements, the mos^ig af-aksd 
and (he dir al-imdrt, see section B. New gates were 
added (Ibn Kadjir, >1, tjb, repeating the anecdote 
that the gate with the inscripben oi al-Hadidihdi. at 
that time goveraorof KiUstln, remained intact, while 
that bearing the name of ‘Abd U Malik collapsed) 
and the road to Jcrusalere was repaired (msetioaed 
also in a Jewah source), its mitestooes reteiviag Arab 
iasrriptiocis (J!C£A, no. t]), It b evident that such 
eocnptdiensivc building operations must have had a 
co n s id e r abla impact on the composition cf Jerusa¬ 
lem's populatioD. 








































































































































































































































































































one enotber ftad It is es If Muhammad, the last ol 
the imphels, declares by this wandroiu ni^t 
voya^ that Ills luessage contains those of the 
prophets preceding him and is connected with 
theirs" (FT laffl al-Kur’de. xv, 12, IL s-9). 

It. Jvuftir"' under the Ifamillhs (d^pia/rsjO' 
/5/S). At the be^inringof this period, Jerusalem was 
mostly in mins and deserted. The few Christians who 
remained or returned there after the sack by the 
Kh»trflmiian« in 643(124/ and the Uuslims and 
Jaws who had settled there anew, fled in 658/1060 
before the onslaught of the Mengt^ who had reached 
plaeea aa Ur south of Jerusalani as Hebroo and Caaa 
(latest dieeuaslon of the sources: B. 2. Kedar, Tnrbir, 
xli (1971), 69-9>). After the victory of the tfainl&ks 
at‘Ayn^tlOt [70] mSJiawwU 6}S/Sept«inber 1260. 
Jerusalem was ddlnilcly ineoipocated in tbeii eminie 
and was adminlaleted first by the Mamliik viceroy 


vents. They recely stayed m Jerusalem for good, but 
moved on to Cairo os Damascus or ether places, 
often retumlog for some liiae to Jerusalem, and 
(inaliy concluding their lives somewhere else or back 
in the Holy City. Their literary output was equally 
dlvecsUied, coapriwg several or all of the Ttelds o( 
M>dl(d,/>kk (asdl and/urd'), la/sfr. sira. occasionally 
also Arabic laaguage and rhetorics. Arranging and 
classifying the knowledge they wuhed to impart 
under novel headings, or In the form of commentaries 
to other works. 01 In veesificalKms, were favourite 
means of panring old wine into new bottles. 

A second characlenstie of this class of scbolare 
was the promiDenca ot leadUgfamilies which divided 
between themselves the moit richly-endowed offices. 

Jerusalem, which lived on endowments from abroad, 
nepotism was tile, and family rule was not always 

























































































































































































"Amerlon colony” In tlie norih, largely Inhabited 
by Swede!, were renowned as particularly roomy. 
Selma LageclOt’t famous novel Jtrusalem (r^oi-a) 
depicts, besides the religions and personal plights of 
Swedish pilgrims, alto local representatives of Islamic 
mysticlim, hisplred prob^y by the irndm of the 
§^yl^ ]21acrUt nosqae near the Ameritan colony, 
who was a leading $dn. 

The events of the Young Turkish levolutioa of 
xpot, the disappointment [ollosring it and of World 
Wir I, with its lenible sutfoings by an oppressive 
militeiy dktatotship, famios and epidemics and the 
subsequent thrinliing of the populstioa—sli these 
bekng to the general bistory of the country. An 
olten-reprodoced photograph shows the British 


.AgBon, Nobel Prize winner) and srtistsof all descrip¬ 
tions created a lively intellectual stmo^here. The 
Oovcronient Arab College, led by the jovial savant 
Ahmad Shniib aJ-j<^gfldi, laid toe foundations for 
the rise of a new generstioa of Arab iatellectuals in 
the country. Younges wriiers connected with (be 
Govenupcnl Department of hducation.such as Xsbhis 
MOsa al-Husaynl and A. L. TfbiwI. published the 
first tmlu of their pens. Jerusalem authors, such as 
Is‘af al-Na^^lfal, tDjsllI al-SaUklnl and Hbain 
Baydas, enjoyed good standing In the world cd 
Arabic letters. Alongside srlih all these devek^ 
menis much cf the traditional life of the various 
communities and ther sobsectioascantioued almost 
unchanged. 

The clash of the national aspirations of Arabs and 
Jews affected the dostiniee of Jerusalem more than 
that el any other city in Palestine. The first bloody 
events occurred in Jerusalem in April i$:o with 
several Jews nod Arabs kilted and many wounded. 
APHldldl Amin al-l.Jusaynl, who had been con- 
deimied to death by a military court as main hi- 
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AuKUOS 



the Muslim It'sjt/ sevetal sitcient driaking Eoustsis^ 
isd the msrket of the cottos cierchents were re- 
sloted. existing mosques wete tejiaired, and two ne» 
mosques were built. 

B^des the moQUments described in put B. and 
tbe vibrant folldile In the Old Qty, .lerusalniii offers 
much of interest to the Islamist. The Palestine 
(‘'Bi3ckefelter''| Museum contains unique exhibits 
from IQjiTbsi aJ.JIafiliar (f.t.] and other treasures 
of Islamic art and archaeology. The KhSlidlvva 
library in tbe Old ats' poaseseas valuable mahu- 
scripts, including some not Haled in tbe Barudma^ 
ei-maklaba al-Kiilidivva. Jerusalem >348, and so 
does the library of the Hebrew Uaiversity. The 

OrienUI reading room of the llnlvenily library 1* 

an exceptionally good workuig library for IsISBiic 
studies. The Institute of Asian aod African Studies 
of the Hetaew University harbours, among ether 
collections, a Concorduce of Pre-ltlamic and 

and-balf iod^ cards, while the newly created 
L. A. Uayer MemotUl Institute of Islamic Arl 
(officially opened on 9 October 197«) can boest of 
exquisite examples of Islamic ait and wuikmansbip. 

AidiliOBal Biflfograpiy (see the sources 
died In (he article and In SILSSTIM). General: 
‘Amman University, rn’rlglMUdah^abn minal' 
fnrn al-saits ild 'l-ian a>-sdM‘ *a{^s, Beinsi 


dam, Loudon 1971 IniLh a bibliography). 

Section 1. F. hi. Abel, La prize de Jirueaiem 
par Its Arabes, in Con/tnnees de Saint itierme, 
igio-tl, l07-«s: S. Assaf and L. A. Mayer, Sefer 
hn-yisbuo, iL Jecusalem ipss (sourcebook on the 
history of Palestina esy-ioyi, quoting the sources 
In their original scripts and Ungu^es): W. Cashel, 
Der FelsenJcm and Ate IVan/atn aack Jerusalem, 
In Arteusgemtinseka/l far Forsekang its Landa 
Herdrkezn-M'tsijalaa, Gttstesitistensekajien, cxiv 
(ryda); B. Dinur, Pifgneir' mscri^iont i» Ou 
Temple area fram the tegin.iug 0/ Ifc .4Mf« 
parted, In and Jerusalem, ed. Israel Expl^. 

£oc. <937, 85-9 (with bibliognphy); S. D. Goltein, 
Jeraialm la itt Arab period, 638-109S, m Yt- 
Ttakalayiae, iv (195:). 82 103 (Hebr.); idem, 7ia 
Arabit names of Jerasaiem, is Jadai L. Zltenili 
Jubilee Volame, Jerusalem 1930, 6a-6 (Hebr.); 
M. GiL The Jesatik guarlees in Jarsisalem during 
Us first Muslim period {ijS-iopp), in Skalem 
Annual, lii (1977), 19-40 (detailed bibliografdiyl; 
idem. The bistoHeal baekervuni oj Uu ereedton aj 
Me Oeme of tke Rock, .n JAOS, lix (1930), 104-8; 
idem, LeUer from Jerasaiem, m J, N. Epslesn 
Jubilee Folame. Jerusalem 1930, igi-b (Hebr.); 
Ideni, ConlimpO'Ory letters on the capture of Jera- 
sateen by Ike Crtnadrrx, ts Journal of Jewisli 
Siudtes, ill, (London 195s), 162-771 Idem, Letters 



































































































possible ti2fments of ilt lov«n couJd still b< racog- 
oiscdr 2Cd its sorlacs as veil as the surrounding 

its eoattsuctions. For scriptural reasons, the Cliris- 
tians tad left tlte Herodianspaea unused except (ora 
small and oompara(ivel7 lata memorial churo): to 
St. James in the south-westero ooraer. South of the 
Temple area there were Christian bestelt and aon- 
astencs, but appaientl)' no majoe living cress, (or 

^ of the town, around (he hllle of Zion aod Gol¬ 
gotha, with the Holy Sepulchre and its attendant 
constructions at focal peinit. Whether or not there 

hill and the spur of Mount Moriah which overlookt 
Siloam from the north (the so-called wall ol liudeds) 
is still a moot queslkut, but seems UUel/. 

Almost as soon as the (ortaal take-over bad been 
completed, the Muslims appropriated for Ibemtelves 
the Herodlan Temple area for Iheir own adminis¬ 
trative and religious purposes. The reasons for this | 
act were many. It was a large empty ipace in a city i 
in which by treaty the conquerors were not allowed i 
to expropriate Cbristlaii buildings; the early Muslima , 
were under the lalluence of Jewish converts with | 
presumed knowledge of the area's holy significaoce; | 
the tfuslims may have wanted to show their op¬ 
position to the Christiun belief that the area must 
stay empty; and, finally, the Muslims themseivca 
(nay have had a spiritual attachment to Jerusalem 
before cooquerlpg it, though the poesibilicy is difficult 
to demonslmlc. But regardless of the teaoocs, the key 
pobt la (hat a huge space became available to the 
new culture in a striking location overlooking most 
of (he eity. It can furlhennore be deduced from 
1 variety of later developments that the earliest 
Ktllements by Muslims took place in the sparsely 
populated aree south and oouth-weet of the Temple. 

There began then a moaumontal and ideological 
lelamisalioo of an ancient ale. for which we possess a 
rather remarkable series of documents, even though 
eU ol its concrete modalities are still far from being 


provided new and bisblv individual meanings to an 
existing qxice with different meaninp. The fellowiag 
chtcaological scheme can be provided for this un¬ 
usual development, although, as wiU be seen, much 
in it Is still hypothetical. 

First a Snell “mdeiy built... quadrangular place 
of prayer” (as described by (he wesUm piipiin 
Arculfus ca. 680) was erected. It was mostly in wood 
and set somewhere it the midst of the Herodian rune. 
Nothing is known of iu internal arraagements, but It 
was probably a typically early Islamic bypcetyle 
• Its exact locatiou is also unknown, althougb 


far from the place 
building probably remained until (he firtl decade of 
the Slh century, but, as will be seen below, there is a 


rocky outcrop with an t 
building is provided with four axial gates pcscedod 
by often redone porches. The buildings a remarkahly 
thought out composition whose every detail in plan 
and In evaluation has been meet accurately measured 

ceptien, and almost every architectural detail in its 
interior arrangement (piers, columns, capitals, arches, 
etc.), belong to the aiclaiteotural repertory of By- 
sentlne art and more specifically to tho norrynum 
tradition of Jerusalem buildings like the Holy 
Sepulchre or Che church of the Ascension. It is from 
the same tradition that derives ite internal decoration 
of marble panelliDg and especially of mosaics covering 
almost all wall eurfaces above the capitals and 

and arehaeologica] evidence that the early building 
was also covered with mosaics on the outside. The 
subject matter cd thees mocaics U also derived 
ftom earlier artistic traditions, moMly Mediter¬ 
ranean, but also with a few themes of Innian origin. 

ampies of a pee Islamic way of decorati^ ths in- 
lerior of major buUdmgs. Thia is true to the extent 
that a rich variety of vegetal and orcaetonally geo¬ 
metric motifs, supmbly adapted to the shapes pro¬ 
vided by the architecture, have any number of 
models in earlier buildings, even though rarely 
preserved in such spectacular fashion. But Ihece is 
quite a bit of origi^ity in these mosaics as well 
In subject mailer two pohtU are of importance. 
Ooe is the preeeoce of an imperial jewelry of Bysan- 
tinc end Iranian origin on ell wall laeee directed 
toward the eenue ol the building. The other one is 
the absence of any representation of living beings 
sevorel decodes before we become aware of a partial 
blualini prohibition ol imagee. A kuig inscription. 

I hovrevet, coniprieing primarily lyur’anic quotations, 

' has been shown to fulfill an Iconogtapbic purpose by 
^ its choice of pessages, as will be discussed below. 

I Stylistically, (be motalce are perhaps less unique, 
although their elfect ae e sort of sheath over the 


panels emphasising each pari oi the building may be 
I undereieod as prefiguring the later use In Islamic 
art ol decoratlen overwhelming the architectoiu: 

The Dome of the Rock, as it appears today, is not 
entirely in its original shape. Beyond numerous 
repairs snd restoratioot carried aut over the centuries 
CD basically wiginal elements (particularly under the 
I Fkjimids and alter the Crusades), there are two 

I areaswherelaterehamMhtveeompletelyobUterated 

I earlier features. Inside, all the ceilings, inclndiag the 
I dome, appear in Maml&k or Ottoman garb end the 


I tiles in the ioth/i6tb and iithyiyth centuries. In 
the 19SOS and t»6as the buildiiig was virtually taken 
span by a team of Egyptian architects and engineers 
supported with contributions from the whole Muslim 
world and ttien put back together and restored In a 
particularly successful manner. Every part of the 
building was put back iu the manner whkh reflects 
the carlkst informaiion we possess about ir. 

The most frequenUy-raised questieo about tbs 
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coos true tioQ 



ind identify rertiin particularly active mcmenls, 
such Hi th« tieenlies and thirties of tbe 8tb/t«tli 
eentitry, during thi ticnea si the remarfcabie governor 
Tenhia or ebe the times of Ka’itt>8y in tbe fth/rjtb 
oentory. But these clusters of activity, whicb deserve 
individual tnorographs, should not hide tbe fact that 
buildings were erected all the time and by an ea- 
traocdioacy broad social spectrum of sponsors. 

Tlx [unctions of tbe buildings are typical of any 
place in the Mamiuh period: schools, orphanages, 
libraries, nuHfrasas, baths, iidnnltdlis. rtAdfs. ho^i- 
tals. commercial eatablhhments, caravanserais, pubh'c 
liuines. fountains. The only apparent peculiarity of 


same time a different, tar more practical and more 
piuralistic piety, and aJao a different taste, no 
loagei the imperial taste of tbe Craayyads not 
probably that of the Ftiimids, but tbe fasie of a 
wider soeiai order which sought individual ealvatko 
through wDiVs rather than through tbe moaumeatal 
glotilicaiioa of the faith, 

4. The Offemaar. 

During the lint years of Ottoman rule, earlier 
piac’.ices continued artd a nsadrata like the Risdslyya 
<947/t540) still follows MamfOk practice and MamltUr 
ideals. A Urge nuntber of feuntaizu are even taler. 
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ai-KOFA 







































































































































































































































































































































KOHISTAN o* KUHISTAS 























































coouD. V. Minonky, $ 4ad G^' 

g&D IHud&d S'^fam, } 4i>3i—awfina); ia 
Mazandariii, SSmii rxai Siil {Uad6d al^'ilam, 

$ 32.23—sorna) and TabarisUa (Ibn Isiandiyar, 
ra’rMj-i TohariiHo. ii- E. C. Brovrne, 33—tiviaa]; 
ajid in Qjibil pioriiice, Mt. Damivand (Abb Pulal, 
al-RiiSta al-lhi’tlyy, >d. V. Miomky, i 31 —Ak^O 
and Ijlabin (Ibn Ruata, al-A'Ut al-naflia, 136— 
i^n»'d: ai-Iatabbrl, Masililt •l-mafAlih, 203; lbs 
Bawbal, ^dnU olord, ed. Ktamen, 372; aJ-Uukad- I 
dasi, Aksan oJ-lakdsIm, 397 i al-Xt)<'AllbI, Lald'if ^ 
al-ma^d^, ed. de Jons br. Boavcorlb, The Bock 
of curious und nUirtomnt infomalicn, Edinbuigh 
I96t, 12$; Bl-Qiibia, at-Tabofiur bi 'Ht^dra, ed. 
H. u. ‘Abd al-Wabbdb, in BAAD, xil (1932!. U3— 
kuAl; al-KatvInl, 'A^d’i'S al-maihlilktll, ed. WUsUa- 
leld. ti. 310—t(i)ritd>. Modem geological surveys 
record only three sources of aatimony in Iran—ai 
Patyir (7 miles east of Andcak), at Turkmanl 
(33 miles south ease of Anarak). and at Shbr^b 
(too miles north-west of Bir{liaBd| (G. Ladanie, Lss 
rmourcts mtuillifirts it Vlratt, in .Srfetreiurtstike 
mimrtlottuht uh 4 pBrapapkiidu Afi/trslaagen, axv 
l>943ji >89-9(; )- V. KamsoQ, In Cam3r>if/< kUtory I 
qf /ran. i, Cambridge ijdg. 3i3-i3, iig. 119). None | 
of these, it should he noted, are near the sites listed 


noted, had a greet deal of first-haad ex- 
periesce ol metallurgy. Equally eonErraatt^y is the 
erideOM ol al-tOj'irazml. ed. E. Wiedemann, Bti- 
Irdge. xxiv.iii SPMSE (1911), 93, and Klsbdnl, 194, 
34a. It iherefoir seems reasonable to assert that the 
Auid mined at Isiaban was a lead mineral (Ibn Rusta, 
137, says lhat Isfahan produced letd aa weli m 
ifkmii), and to suggest tJiat where Auk> in the 
literary sources indicates a nacundly occurring tub- 
slacce as ojiposed to an artilidally-aiade eompoimd, 
it almost certainly leCeis to a le^ mineeal loo. in 
this cormeccion it should be noted that while it bad 
gaoerally been assumed that eye-paint Is sseient 
Egypt had an antimony base, A Lucas (Aikmm 
E gyptian matcriaU and imtuairits, revised by J. R. 
Karris, 1902, 195-9) showed by analysis that il in 
fact consisted of galena, pyrolusite, brown ochre or 
malachite, and only in one inslance, cd aoUmoDy 
sulphide. 

As a cosmetic, oi-kuhl was ground as fine as 
possible and then used by wumea to dye their 
eyebrows and eyelashes or the edges of the lids. The 
cosmetic was applied by means ol a small probe or 
stick with a rounded end called a mtrood, and was 
kept in a small vessel called a muthnfa (£. W. Lane, 
Afaniurs and eusloms of Uu nodern Egyptians, I95t, 
37-8); in mediaeval times, the sticks were commonly 

































L-KUyt —KOKAWA OB KOKA 








































































































































































KOLA —KOLAM 


























































names wnich ate most probatsly literal translations 
of is/-tii2av'a (Castilian dnnimilive: ‘'rastlllFtr"|.o,e. 
CastJlejo (Cdcetes and Granada prova). C. da Inlesla 
(Cuenca pcov.), C. de Robledo (Snria prov.i, elr 
Bibliotr»pky (in additioi to references iti Ihe 
text): Ibn il'Kfiatlb, aPZjsnUa oJ'badriyya, Cairo 
1147. 19: F. J. Slmonet, nesmpcitu /ri rein* de 
Granada, new ed.. (itanada 187a, 02 f., 286, ]oj, 
etc.: M. Asln Palacios. Caeirtb. a ta toponmui 
(trail ic Kspate’, MadrSd-Granada 1944. 25, 54; 
H. I,aulecsacb, Uaurisehi Z(u,t iin ttatrapkiuktn 
£ild ia fSrnsclm HaUnnut, Bonn i960; bnei- 
dopedia aMiumoJ iluirad*. Barrelont, 1905-30. 


f. EI-Col8a (cbe I'rencb ^IJinj of al-KulayH, 
reflecting Ihe local pronunciatioo with the luoai 
voiced m of noraadie veraasuiarvl is the name of 
an oasis lown situated at the far easiecn end of the 
great western Erg (SrJ; see map above, I. 36}! of 
Saharan Algeria and I/ing, bp road, 908 km. almost 
due south of Algiers on the parailel 30" ji’, and jao 
km. south of (il!ard8ya [gw.]—air dislanees are 
DOticeabty shorter—at a height of 391 metres. Al¬ 
though the most isolated of Algeria's larger oases, 


' exulence of a seemingly cot loo disumiiu 
desert advance post inhabilad by Mal^Sra Betbas 
and iroqueoted in inunsely hot aeather bp veiled 
nomtdt. It too was a tulay^a, viz. Kulay'at WiUan 
{en some European maps GucKe). Be that ao it 
may, the gjsa^nnba in and around El Colda are said, 
probably rightly, to have coma from the region of 
the Mitllll oasis, near Qi^diya, where there is still 
a branch of the ^a'anba, and to have been in the 
carrying-trade thm, to say nothing of brigandage, 
la the l.-ite 16th oml early 17th centuries. DtilCing 
south as popuiaikn pressures grew, they made 
El'CoKa ibdr centre and doubtless ptoCiled from 
lu position oil the route from the Mzab to TvJt 




















































































































































































KULLIYYA 
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b««an< its c«nD< Pstionised bjr (h« 

BAyidt isyH.). l<un> wse mi£w*d in ilw 

Salj]|fik period ior its (or the snnctunry ol 

Hltiiss (visited b/ Saoub as welJ as ^'is), (or its 

end visiers (see J, Cabnvd, in Lt mende iranim 9i 
t’/siem, PariS'Cettevs 1971. i. 38 ((.) ns well as (or 
iu many SiIeMi’ and scbolsiB. bnorni by (be nuSst 
of Kund, Bar(d, BaravieUsl, Tsbrid (from 1'abris/ 
Tsirilt!l, ate. At tbe tune of tbe Mongcd eonquetl in 1 
6>i/tst4. its inhakitanis were msaaasred, poshly at I 
(be instigation of ibe Suanlt (see Fabfhi, sa3l. Hnmd I 
Alllh Mustawfl described Ibe town as being meetly | 
in ruins in tbe Stb/tetb centncy. K seems, bowever. ' 
that there was au attempt at reviving the region I 
under the IlUiins, es evi^nced by some iinportaot 
bydraulk corutruclions: the weighted dam at Sdrra 
[end o( tbe Ijlh cenluiy) and tbe vaulted dam at 
Kebar, as bn. co the soutb of Kum (see K, Ooblot, 
Atfar rn Iran, sans dour it ftui aneitii id bnmges- 

Paris. Febiuary rods, so-6: the same, In Am ct 
Mtitujaetiucs. Paris, June igCj, 43-g, April 1973, 
iS-30). Although iravellecs have rlrawn atleruioii to 
tbe massacre petpeiraled by Tlrntlr. It seems that 
the TTmCrids showed respect and favour to this holy 
city (we may note the mosque of Gawhar-Shid, wife 
of £b9h-Ruld], near the inausolcmn of Fttima, and 
the tael that tbe snitan Muhammad, son of Baysun- 
ghur, chose Kum as his capital in ifilmi: see 
FakUil, 1+1-7). It was in any case from tie sUtfseUi 
century onwards (bat the town began to enjoy 
definite royal patronage. The Turkoman sultans 
Qiaban-Sliab, Urun Masan, Va'kU. Murid and 
AJvand used ic as a kind of winter capital for hunting, 
and this tradition was continued under the earlier 
^awids, Ismi^l 1 and Xahmisp 1 (Fisher, gbff.t 
Faklhfi >47 If. i on the farmdns, Turkuiuana charged 
with the appointment of an official (vtn/analfi of 
the sanctuary and isnfiiiof iheanyyids), see Mudarriil 
Tabitah&T, in farkangn /rdn-sonsfa, nsa/i-s, lt8‘3S)* 
Cut it was above all the result ol the religious 
policy of Shah 'Abbis 1—conwtiog in atlracUiig 
pilgrims to the ShH shrines of Iran (Ma^bhad and 
Kuml rather than to ihosecd *I(ik, then controlled 
by the Ottomans—which endowed Kum with an 

uumecedented glamour. The sanctuary was em¬ 

bellished. and two of its lour ;akits were iransformed 
into a maifasa with a hostel lev pilgrima Many 

Muhsln Fayd. MulU ‘Abd al-Razzik Lihigjl, Mulli 
badri SiEtiil. Kit# SaSd Kuml. ele. (Fisher, 571. 
Traditions estolling [he sanctity of the soil of Kum 
became current, and to the hunctrvik of tomiK of 
Imbm-rddas (at the time Amin .Ahmad Riel counted 
444 of them) were added the toiuhs of thousands of 
the faithful. The desc«idaaK oi ^nh ‘Abbas I 
were buried there, as were thirty-one other princes 

(M. Basin, Qom, nfir it pr/rrinege, 84). Mo other 

Iranian city has such a vast number of tombs of 

'iilamS‘, of dtsfinguisbed people or oi simple be¬ 

lievers, and (he cemeteries extend over an enonuous 
ares. 

In tbe lytb century, Iravelters described at 
length the merits of the town's craft-products 
(rapier and sabre bJades, silks, cottons, glass, por¬ 
celain, porous while cecsmics, etc.: see Bazin, 
Ccie, losi. But ai tlie same time it was a kind of 
land of exile tor deposed aristocrats (Fakthi, tgi), 
and Insolvent debtors took refuge in the sanctuary 
(tjetnelM Carerl, li. y+s). Money was coined al 

Ifuni in the srd/gth and 4th/toth centuries, and it 


appears that the fjafawids and the KSdiirs sought 
to ie-establi<h this tradition IHoiitum-Schindler, 73: 
Fayhl, 39. isaff.). 

After tbe terrible depressioit of the i8th century 
(pillage by the Aigltint, massacres perpetrated by 
tbrabfm lOihn, brother of Nidir ^th and by an 
Uzbek governor in the servica of this sovereign: 
Fakihl. cc4iL), the pcactioe of building royal mon¬ 
uments was revived by the Ibe shrine of 

FStima biiili by 'Abbes I was embellished by Fatb 
t.Ali ^kb who also built a rnadrasa. Tbe vast "new 
Court" (rajiM-i ^*adld) was constructed by Amfn al- 
Sultin, vizier of Nisir al-Dir aj&h, in 1B83. Around 
the "old courl" 'ttfiW stand an octagonal 

dignitaries (Fail) ‘All ^ah, Muhammad ^ih, his 
wife Mahd-i Awliya, etc.) and the sanctuary library 
(1,000 manuscripts end 8,800 volumes) which also 
cemtains a nmseunu The hUsdjid-i A’zam, coo- 
scructed on the orders of (be Aval Allbh BurUdiirdl 
(d. 1961). stands to the west ol the sanctuary which 
includes other monupwnls (for a plan of the sanctu¬ 
ary, see Bazin, Qom, gi: Fisher. 58: a history d tbe 
monuments, including a description ci their coo- 
tempM^ suic. with plans and illustrations of in- 
scriptiont, documents, etc., is supplied by Mudamsi 
Tabitabi>I, Turtaf-. pita*, j vols.. Krnn Z53J/ 
1976). The city-canelnary today (1976) comprises 
fourteen large traditnnal xedvasas, supervised by 
the Ayat Allkfas, four modem schools (Fisher, 23) 

Important being that of the Ayat Alish bfaita^l 

M^ai! (70,000 volumos inelu^g ss,eois manu¬ 
scripts). A(ler 1985, the sanctuary was administered 
by a wvScireilfl nominated by the ShSh (Fisher, 6d), 
The revenues of tbe sanctuary and the annuel number 
of pilgrims (about a millioa in 1970) arc poor in 
cuniparisoa with those of Ma^ad (four and a half 
iitillion, including touriati. in lijz/iyjj-e). Never¬ 
theless the spiritual role ol Kum coatinua to be 
very important. Since steofipao, a modem Centre 
for Theological rducatim If/ewds-yi 'iVmi) has been 
established (liere (Fisher. 6z If.). Three of the most 
eminent mai4]a'-i lahlU (Culpiyglnl, .Mar‘agl|I 
NaUlafI, ^arl‘ai Madfrl) reside there (on the religious 
tllie and the tele of the mardio'-t fnkild, see Fisher, 

30 If., and A K. S, Lambton In Sfndu Ulamiui, xx 

[:^4J, IIJ-3SI. 

in spite of mistakes on the part of travellers, may 
be more or less traced from the 9lh/t5th century 
onwards—contributes to an understanding of the 
vicisutiides (hat have affeeleil It: 
re.ooo houses :ii 1474 (Barbaro) 
a,000 iivarths in 1324 (Tenrairo) 

2,000 hearths in 1363 (Mostre Afonso] 

I 2,000 families in 1627 (Herbert) 

13,000 houses in 1673 (Chardin! 

30 houses (stc) in 1798 (OlivierJ 
(each hearth, housa or (unify should represent five 
to six personal. 

After >830, the population fluctuated between 
20,000 and 23,000 inbabitants (with a drop to 14.000 
in 1S74-3 on account ol a famine: see A. K. S. Lamb. 
Cou, Landiori and ptman!, 133, n. 3) rising to 33.000 
in 1868.7. Since 1913 (30,000) Ibe populaiion has 
^own continuously [33.000 in f937-8: 8t,S40 in 
1947-8: 98.499 in 1936; 134,29s la 1966: and 248,873 
in 1976I. 

Under the K^diars, Kum was a haven of refuge 
{tusf-nsftiei) lor politicaJ opponents of the rfgime. 

This oppemtion was particularly marked during the 
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KCMIS —KOMIVA 














































KOMIYA —KUMR 


ire$t of AJsorU botwooo Tlencen and Are|l]l(i3] 
(Ri^guo) ars th« B. ‘.^bid, from itdtom vu des- 
Mndcd tbc flnt caliph ol the Alniohod dynailx. 
'Abd tl-Muhiun [f.v.3i bora at Tiijera Soiweon 














































































KUMR —IsUMUt; 



























































KUMOK 
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9 a6). Ool; wb«n tbis ei 
contndiceory Iniredienis li 
Influence dosi disintegratic 























































KUMON —KUMA 
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Dirir b. ‘Ainr (f.v. in Si^pl.], but sko fram aei^boun 

pucntjy al'Apunia |g.T. in Suppl.], wbo. in spil« of ibem m > 

denyiat Ibe 4c<ideau, did not think of quaJillw as «th t«nti 

'‘bodin"-Th« critique lued mainly three acguineots; .VsrM<i 0 

(t) nothiiig can take place in aomethiDg Honller than tpce, text 

luell (and fire u biigec than trood); (b) several adapted a 

things cannot be timuIUneously la the same place aJ-AlUyir, 

(vrhich would be the case il several qualities were Maiquart: 


''bi(ldeu’'inonesutstaa(c); aad(tl illiiuwecehidden Bang and Marqua 


them us UarwasTs nl'^ynwau (early 6th( 

rsth Motury), tee Minorsky, Siaraf af-Of« T^'' 
.Vaimai an China, lha Tnr^ and India, Lendon 
tyat, text El, tr. sg-jo, cenun, gj-ios. Ttsis was 
adapted a century later by 'Awfi in his Qjaaaim’ 
al-IUhdyH, sectson on the Turks, printed and tr. by 
Maxquart in bis Oha das Volhslum dsr Kontantn, in 



Wiesbaden igdd, index i.v. Satfam\ 31. Kakhry, 
Itlamie piiissophy, New York igyo, 64 F. Kex, 
Zur ThwU dsr fiahvprssesss sn dtr Jnikarsbisthsn 
Wusansshi^l, Wiesbaden 1973, istrod.; J. Heckar, 
fftassH and rsspansibiJUy. An txfdanatofy frasu- 
ieiwn «/ Kdai al TavIU from at iluglmi ...by 
QidI ‘Abd ai-Jabbar, diss. Berkeley rgys, index 
n.v, "latency." (J. van Ess) 

KUM, Arabic orthography Eun, a Turkish tribe 
of Inner Asia known in the pre-Mongol period, but 
only In a shadowy fashion. 

^e earliest lueiitioB of the Kun is in BirCrd's 
K. el-Ta/kim (410^1029), ed. K. R. Wright, London 
i$3a> 14s, and be places them in the Slxtb Clime, Iq 
the territory of the eastern Turks between the Ray 



from s Turitish adjective b^^knb "yeUowisb, pale" 
(i>te b’etbsHoman qoman nnd qun, in KCtA, iii 

( 1942 -jj, 95-«09). 

At all events, the Run have left very little mark 
CMS the Islamic hbtory of CeotraJ Asia; we do tsot 
know whether they were substaolially islainised 
before losng tbeir ideutity in some Iwger steppe 
confederalioB, such as that of the Klpdak ex the later 
Gc4den Horde, The cxiiy ineu^r ol the Rttu to 
achieve meniioo in Islamic soiuees Is the slave 
commander of the Saltyoks Ehindi b. Kodkar [g.v. 
in Suppl.], who was appointed governor ol Khviraxm 
by Berk-Yaruk in 490/1097; Mincmky plausibly 
surmised that he may have been Marwaai'a In- 
lonnant for his ■ 


article, see L. lUsonyi, Im Tures non-islamisdi 
en Oecidsnt, in PTF, iii, Wiesbaden 1970, is-ir 
of ofiprinl. (C. E. BoswOKTit) 

RUNA. Qena, a town in Upper Egypt, on the 
east bank ^ the NUe (population 40,000). It is the 










































KUNA —KUNQI §AUy 
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KUNBl $AUU — AL-KUKDURt 


Bonrel <3e M#ziires was diiv&D directly (rom WalaU Febnury t97<- Traditioas sbow that the royal 
to KoDbliriunlieeaprEssedadesire to tbemaiaboui* residtruo was appaieally a< Kataka (Kaiha, 23 km. 

to see lbs site ol itie capital of ijt ^ana. souib ol Kunbi) and the royal stockyard at Runbi 

Allhougb the ruins of Ktmbi were well koowii to Dyiiii. a modem villase 20 to. SSE of Kunbi gaiib. 



of coarse pottery with some slip-decorated ware • 
even some glared lUediterranean) ware, loob and 
weapoce in iron, ob^ecta in copper and glass and 
beads in stone and glass. 

Tbe Dorth-eaat necropolis comprises a series of 
chambers for ronlUple Muslim btiiiaJsi they are 
collective tombs for families or lor people from the 
seme Ma^ribl town or tbe same tribe. The most 
elabomte "columaed tomb" is surrounded by sia 
successive chambers, the last of which has a perimeter 


Hid. H St. AOF toll.-, idam,. 

Afaii ei rtmplattmtnl it Uvn tapiuUtt, la 
BCEHSAOF fipay), sypff.; Idrlsi, Dttcnptioo it 
I'A/riqite, tr. R. Xiosy et M. J. de Coe|6, repr. 
Leiden ipiS; Ibn (iawkal, Co>tfiguraf<«>i de la ferry, 
tr. Kramers et Wiet, Fkiris Igfis, tr. }. Cuoq, Paris 
70 IS.-, J. D. Fage, AmuiH Ckioa, omitiee/ 
Me n-sdenee, in rrsM. Hist. Sot. Ghana Itpjy), 
7711.-, h*. Levtzirtn, dKcienf Ghana and Mali, 
London tpyy; R, Mauny, £taf acfne/ de la fnalion 



[Senegal]". However, their Identification miist be 
challenged, for ahldtui made enormous errors in his 
work and, lurthermore, no min of this importance 
has evei been fonnd on the banks ol tbe middle 
Senegal river. Tbe evidence ol oral traditions arid 
what la written in the FaMejcall points to Piunbi as 
the correct site. 

The Irritating question remains to be resolved 
about the two places called ^dna which al'BakrI 
(sbo/ioby-S) de^ibet. The one was populated by 
MusIUn merchants and bad twelve mosques; iIm 
other srei six miles away and wts reserved tor tbe 
king aad his court The present writer holds that 
Kusbi $ilib should be ideatiUed with the (own ol the 
rich Artb-Berber merchants dosenbed by al-Bakri. 
li this Is so, where was the loyal capital I Xcw ideas 
about this problem have been suggested at a recent 
conference mi the history ol Mali, held at Bamako in 


Trinujgfcani, A hiOory ef lihun sn Wtsl . , 
Londoo 1961, 4711.; J. Vidal. Le mysUre da Ckana, 
Is BCEHSAOF lipaj), $12 H. (R. MaUNV) 
AL-KUNDURl, *A«lD AL-.VluiK AaO Naga 
Mugauuao a. MaufCi, visier of tbo first Great 
SaiioV, fuglirll (♦♦7-55/«0S5-*3)- The nisba 
Knnduif may rsler to one of two villages by the name 
of Kundur, ooe located in Turey2j]I]b in l^dhistdn, 
the otbar near Ifiaswlni tbe reference may also be to 
the selling of kundur (itankinconse). 

The Great Saljljaip, Tugbrll Beg, Alp Atslin and 
Ualiks])Sb, were served by two Mrirs: Kundurt, 
aatir of Tuglfrll Beg, and the more famous Niskm 
aJ-MuJk, KOtir of Alp Aldan and Malikybkh. Tbe 





































(itiutad the toviu of Ba^lho and Puf-i Khumri. is 
called the Surj^ab or "Red River". 

s. The town is aituatcd in Ut. 36*45' N- and long 
66*30’ E, at an altitude oi 1,300 ieet/coom. in a 
KgioD which has the general name of t$ata^in. The 
surrounding countryside, centred on aneieot Kunduz 
and the nearby modem town of Khtoabid. is now 
fertile agiicultural land (rice, fruits,etc.) and pastures, 
but was until very recently notorteusly nialailal and 
unhealthy. The town of pluitduz (presumably Peis. 
taian-iii "fortress") is not menciooed under this 
name by the mediaeval Islaniic geographers, but it 






























































KCNDUZ— SUNDFUDH 
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KUNFUDH 


naniBi dulduJIMiil, ^yhamliityiom «Dd nayf risk was nsvei taken cil killing it in the sasl 7 boers 

(this Ust preserved as n^/nls is the Near East]. This oi the night, becatase Ic could serve as the mount itf 

careful obsover adds, in good faith, that the per' seme banevoleat genie, and people preferred to pound 

cupine Is to the hedgehog as the ox is to the bvllalo It with a cudgel, by day. ia chance encoonters ratho- 

[see uauCs in Suppl.] or the cat to the mouse, The than mounting a regular hunt lor it. At beginning (d 

long, horny, erectile and widely-spaced needles this present century, in the Mag&rib and especially in 

al-modirf), which are its only defence, are at thebiae Morocco, the capture o( these two spiny creatures was 



poreuplaa''; whanu a night racked . 
ba dascribed aa layht af-ktm/ndk. Utyl al-eu*^ad 
"hedgabog’a night''. The mysteriousness ^ the gloom 
envtlepping ita journayings atumnonad up in the 
larclia hnaginatioo oi the Badotnn the image of 
diaaimulatJon and calumny aad.by naimple mvarsion 
ol the construction ol lha Iwo preceedmg expraaaions, 
an "undercover" apy was catled ^unfudk hiyl, axgad 
kiyf "night hedgakog" (^ayardn, iv, i6h). 

Like the Creeks, the Arabs, tkspite ah this, well 
recognised the great value of the hedgehog as a 
destroyer of vermin and especially, against the 
venom of serpents, which they were eaasidered to 
be immune from after having atbbicd thyme busbes 
(sn'lav); for this reason, experinued men from certain 
tribes recommended thal the valuable helper should 
not be killed, if the land abounded in vipers, and in 
particular, thii was the Older given to Ibn ai-A^‘a^'s 
army at the time of the eapcdiiion of Bi/yoo bto 
Sl^istkn, a rsgkm lalested with these dangenus 
reptilei and a great producer of soake-cbanuecs as 
wtil as the compoitndeis ol snake-bite antidote. The 
ancients bad likewise observed in regard to the 
gas/uA an innate lacuJty for delecting the direction 
of winds (Arlttaile, Ntif. fios.and ffayoirdn, 

■V, ns}) prevalenlal the CTietitation of the two entries 
of its burrow. 

The flesh oi the gos/u^ (of both kinds) is succulent 


nyctalopia or day blmdneas; this Icemula 
was, it seems, used by rogues and noelumnl prowlan 
in order to facilitate their nafarioua activities. Salted 
hedgehog IJesh was benaficial (or children sulieriog 
from urinary mcoaliaeiice. At tho present day, 
accwding to what the Touareg say, a porcupina- 
needle stuck in a carnal's saddle prevents latigtu in 
the li^ for tha camelridert of the Slahara. Of a mete 
practical kind is usage of a bedgaheg skin, with its 
^ines, as a roussle for kids too Inclined inconsider- 
aldy to suck their mothers' mBk. The porcupine's 
quills are also used, moreover, lee making little 
instrunento and tools like needles (or sewing, sticks 
for applying kohl, aU. 

For some time past, the hedgehog, which is very 
easily domestical^, has been the domestic pet In 
numerous dwellings ol the Ssharan ossas in order to 
rid them ol cockroaches and other undesirable in¬ 
festations; hare wahaveamodest rehabilitation ot the 
(cun/is^ hu'hs. "hedgehog oi the stony ground", a 
byname given metaphori^ly lo an iodivldual with 
unaltiutive features but where there is still n 
possibility of finding someone even less attractive. 

Ftom a similarity of appearance, lha tenns 
l«K/udi nl-ha[ir or shayham tahri "sea hedgehog" 
denote the edible sea-uichln (Eehitius asctiUtiHU), 
whilst In al-pamirl andal-KszwInl, op. dt., tbe terra 
iarfiiH hokri is applied to the beaver. 
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P. indiel, Bwluci^ it ia wdutirU Uxtil 
XllI-XV! ...<>> Cmm, Salunutca 197*, 44-9! 
S. Cir«c EstepAtas, Rtgi*lnt ,,. Sic. <^icio Jt 
Cuc>ua, Cueoca'&sreeloDa 1969; B. LxjUfnas, Lt 
frcHlvc ucriu ic FlcUm dent ■.. Cumes, in 
HUp.-Tamvda, vi Ii9-3<i M. Garcia- 

Axenal, ... tU Cuoica, Madrid 1978. 

J. VieuiBA) 

RUNBUL(t«» COKSUIJ. 

KUNTA (umclimea pluralisdd at Kaatia). a 
bl^l)' ramUied Arabic-«p«alelDS (riba oddcly 
dispowd ovtr tiw touOiern Sahara from Tacinll in 
Mauritania lo Iha Adrar'n-ltngbaa m oaatam Mali 
and bajond. Their own geaeaJ^}e5 claim detect 
irom 'Ukba b. NUl' aJ-Fihrl [f.e.h to whom they 
attribute a seriu of eaploics in and beyond ancient 
Gbdna as far as TakrOr. Acconitaig to Che so-called 
Ta^iiKuma (tr. ia I. HamcC. Nctice sar lei Kcunte), 
S(d]‘All, a descendant of ‘Ukba, married ibe daughter 
of Muhamread b. Kunia b. Zuaro [or Zam), chiel of 
the Id Ouliaj (Ibdakal/Abdakal) fraction of the 
taratona Berbers, allegedly in the early 9111/tsth 
century. Their son, Muhammad, married into anodier 
LanitQna group, the Ta^akhnt, as dM the his soa 
Ahmad al-BakiUT, It is from the latter's three 
sons that all the brsnebes of the Kunia derire. TTnis, 
evmi by Ibeii own accounts, Che Arab ekmenl in 
Kunta stock would appear smaO, and, significantly, 
their eponym is Berber. Their sawdyd (non-warrior) 
status, too, is indiescive of Berber origin and, like 
most such groups in the western Sahara, they 
probably acqiiired an Anh pedigeee along with the 
Arabic language during the period ol Hassiniyya 
aaceodancy la tbe'pth-ioth/ljCh-ibtb centuries. 


The period from ibe mld-iotb/ibth cenltuy, when 
Abmad al-Bakka’Tt son SIdl ^mar el-gfeaykh is 
said to have died, until the early lalh/tBth century 
seems to mark d» emergence ol the Kunta as a 
distinct surd relatively large tribe, their numbers no 
doubt brieg augmented by Che acquisitian and 
eventual integration of tributsries and alaves- They 
appear to have roamed over a wide area from the 
Hodh (al-Uawd) in the south to al-Sdkiya tl-Kamri’ 
in the north and Tuwll in the east. Some members 
settled in Walhta and In a milage In Tnwli knoam as 
Zdwlyat KunU where ShD 'Umar's son, Sidl al- 
MuIsJi tir al-S^ayUi, is said to have been buried. 

tn Che early lath/sBth century a ri<t occurred. 
The clans descended from Sidi Muhammad al- 
Sa^lt b. .ah mart al-Bakkt’l hived off to roam the 
western Saharafrom the banks of the River Sen^l to 
al-Sdlfiya al-Haair3>(the Kunta al>Kibla), while those 
descended from SIdl ‘Umar al-Sliay|t2| combiaed pastor- 
alisni with commerce,estabUshinganetwwk of camps 
and trading posts irem the'Wadi DarSa through Tuvat 
and the Asawad region north of the Middle Niger 
to Timbuktu In the west and Kalslna in the east. 

Among the latter, the Awlad SIdl al-Wift esub- 
Ushecl a position of pre-emineoce in tbs second half 
of the laUi/iSlh ceocuiy, due 10 the role ol their 
leader SIdl al-HuUiar al-Kablr b. Ahmad b, Abl 
Bakr (iiaa-iaad/irag-iSii), who combined qualities 
of sanctity srith ptditical astuteness aad commercial 
acumen, in cs, Iid7/iy]3‘4 he established bis camp 
at al-hlilla in Aaawgd, wbich lapirlly became a 
centre af study and of the propagation of the KUiriy- 
ya Order. It is from (be sub-order wblcb he esub- 
lished, Che KukhtSriyya, that most of the Kidiriyya 


Abridged genealogy of SIdl 
ai-MuUitlr al-Kuntl and some 
ol his descendants 


[Hihba b. Nall‘ (d. 63/613)! llanilHiia) 


Kunta b. Zasam 

I 

Muhammad 


Stdl ‘An 
Sell Muban 


(daughter) 
iiad al-Kablr 


Sidi Ahmad al-BakVah 


I ‘Uiner el Staylsl) Id. mid ioih/i6i 


Sidi al-Mo^tar al-Sbnytii 
(AwIMI SIdl a|.Mu)[I]t;ii al-Shaykh) 


SMI al-Mu|^lir al Kabir (d. iiah/iSti 

I 

SIdl Muhammad (d. ia4i/ifta6) 


Sdl Ahmad al-Payrani 
lal Kaga'gdal 


Zayii al-‘Abidin Sidlal-MuKlUdr (UadtUI 

(d. 1689) (d. iSyg) 


B4y 

(d. 1S63) 


al-'Abldlii 
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KUNYA — 


connKtloa wtUi tympallMilc naftc. counts th« 
kimyia unon^st Ui« claimc to glort' of the Arat>t and, 
weiog oiU}’ one oepKl ot the reatitf, stnetes Ue 
honour attaching to lU Neverthelen, it l> certain 


with the sense cA called forth a proliferation, 

especially oboions in the dialects, of eapteesive ap< 
pellatioos including some term which nsually maria 
out a pecujiaiil)' of the peisoo or animal or thing in 



ancc", ot point to some physical pecularity, aa in 
Aba ^ima "the mao with a bhlh-mark''. In this 
way, Aba loeet its ortginaJ lensc cenpletaly and 
bewmes a synooyis ior ^ "the man with .. 

The Aanyo is also applied, from aa earty period, to 
ceitain animals, c.g. Aba Flris "Uoii", Uuun 'Amir 
"hyena", AbO SuItymOn "cock", and to all sorts o( 
things which ate La some degree persorlfied, c.g. 
moDtunsDn like Abu 'l-Hawl "the Spblax", and 
toponyms, e.g. Aba Kubays. a mouniatn. Further- 
more, the ancient usage of the words aM or eena 


Georgia south of Ajdahani (west of Kary in the Foeo 
district), and flows northwards to Akhaluikhe, 
where it turns east (see map in V. Minorksy, A 
Hithry 9] Sharait and Varitni in tin rvlk-iilh 
wnferwr, Cambridge 1938, 174). For the rest of its 
course it maintains a generaDy wcst-caat alignnicnt, 
bisecting the city ol TiUis [(.vj. The Kur, aeo feet 
wide in places, is navigshie only by rafts in its upper 
course, "bat lower, 130 miles before the Caspian, large 
sailing boats may ply. drawing up to 3 ft. of water" 
(W. E. D. Alleo, A ktsJMy of tht Georgias ptopU, 
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KORA —KUR'A 
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word, i;ertaiB outhon giviar it ao Iranian etigio, ai- 

tboagb a Gie«k origin ([rois seems more 

likely. Tbe exact defbiticn of a Aiira varies accordinc 
to authors, Thus Ibi Khunadldhbib enumerates, in 
the same region, that of Mun; in Syria, keros and 
((rims at the same time, to that in this case, the two 
terms seem to be equivalent [aee iipJal. Bnt most of 
the geogiapbecs reservo tbe term ikAn for a region cr 
province, calJ the drstricu kdrnt, and disringuish 
within those distiiets cantons called toare^s or 

rasldgs; (his b dbtinguisbed In particular by Ibn al- 

Fakih Ipsusm, and Ir. Massd, AIntgl, biclex) and al- 
M iihaddasl (posssm and tr. Miquel, index). Vsuaily, 
ibe kero has a chef'liett whi^ la often called a 
gasoha. 

According to Y&kdt, the kdra is the eqtuvalenl of 

the Persiaa bUa, with tbe bidn comiaisinf several 

rvrliigs, the rvstdk severs! lasiii^, and tbe fatsii^' 
several vlllsges; thus Nab b a tassd^’ belonging to 
the rusidk of Yatd, which comes within the bfdn of 
Istalilir, in the province of Fkis Ok'. Juwsideh, The 
infrodwiery chaplet 0/ YiftTt Uu'iam tl-BuMn, 
Leiden loio, sd-8l- 

Id mediaeval doeuments relating to Syria, acts of 
sale « cni/9, tbe fcdtowlog classtUcatioc is found: a 
kfifs like that forming the iil)Q(a of Damascus com¬ 
prises cantons (ikllm) whkb themselves contain 
Tillages [garyal (see J, Saurdei-Tbomine and D. 
Sourdd, Troit acut Oe tirae damasuita d* dd/ml du 
/yt/X‘ riicir, in JESHO, viil tipOsl, esp 169 and 
n. s, and also Biens yonears coHslUuis wmff ea Syrie 
Jdtimide. lo JEShO, XV ri«7r), **9-«r)- This usage 
of tbe term tkifm is apparently peculiar to Syria and 
Upper Mesepotaima, according to Hamca al-lslahinl 
and YalfOt (Juwaideb, op. ci/., 39-40). It is further 
used thus in aJ-Andaius, which Is explicable by the 

lo ai-Andalus, a simple provmce of the original 
Islamic empire, there existed, as elsewhere, admin- 
isiralive divisions called kirai, of which certain ones 
were, m origin, "militarised tones’’, U. they held 
eontlogents of soldiers who were maintained cn tbe 
revenues of land grants; these divisicns were there¬ 
fore termed kita nu^oniMdo (Uvl-Preveopal, 

Hitt. Esp. itfws, ill, 47-53)- 

Btblioitaphy i given in the article. 

[D. Sevnext) 

KtIft'A (a.), in a technical cense designates 
thapsodomnney. It is an Islamic dlvinatory 
pro(«diire, analogons to bibliomancy; but in current 
usage tba term lefets to the drawing of lots, wfaaiever 

form thb may take, and Ibis has been used folbwing 

the Kur*knic problblUon of briksam [y.c.] and ol 

nayttf [g.v,], the two principal cleromantic tech- 
Diques cd pagan Arabia. 

I, In the usual sense ol "the drawing of lots’’, ths 
term iur'a, originally applied lo "a wineskin vrith 
broad base and narrow neck" (TA, v, 453, I, 43) I 
which probably served as a receptacle lor the shaking 
ol the lots, is still used in ihe present day in the sense 
of choosing and electing by lot at by vole. Monks 
choose among the novices these 10 whem they 
impose to give the habit, by knr’e (the lots used 
being grains of wheat lor "yes ’ and grains ol barley 
for "oe"!. The polling suckm for leginlative elecdoos 
(iefs'tidMf) is called tnahlai et-ihltri‘. In Ottomaa 
Turkkb circles, jturVi was practised in tbe recruit¬ 
ment ol conscripts, whence comes the expression 
iur'aya girmeh ugnitymg "to reach tbe age of military 
service’’. A. MusU notes that in Arabia Petraea, tbe 
(erm pur'a refers to a ball serving the fuoctioa ol a 
lottery ticket, made out of strips ol paper bearing 


i tbe names ol the parties which are rolled in a ball of 

clay or waa and which are drawn on t by persons who 
were not present during tbe Inscription of the names 
or Ihe rolling ol the balls (Anita Pitraea, Ul. ape). 

The permanence ol this usage is attested by the 
fact that the Prophet used to "draw lob" (kdrafo) in 
order lo decide which ol his wives could accompany 
him in bis travels (al-Tabarf, j. rgig), a procedure 
that be also used lor tbe dislribuiion of loot taken in 
raids (Ibn Sa*d, ii/l, 76, 62, 83), and also by the fact 

that a chielcain cbosen by Che dravrlug of lob was 

called matea'lTA.Ioc.tit.. US). 

The legilunacy of recourse to kuria waa acknovr- 

kdged at a very early stage through Imitation of tbe 

Prophet. Htdlfh describes a number of cases where 

the latiei resorted (o kar’a for a solution (0 questions 

ol dislclhutlon (cl. al-Bulilikri, ShahJddf, al-Knstnl- 

laol.iv, 41011.). 

In certabi cases, where any decisku is liable to 
appear unjust lo one party or the other, tbe judge 
may resort to knr'a (d. al-Margbloknl. Hiddya, 
Calcutta i9iS. 813-14: tr. Hamilton, and cd. London 
1870, 86J-8). Ol (be eleven cates of k«f‘a listed In tbe 
.Viflkdf ot-fdliMii led. Van den Berg, I, irg-ao, 324; 
II, 328, 404-5: Ul. 99’ioo, 40»-*) only two are con¬ 
sidered impermissible. 

II. In this list tnere Is confusion between tbe 
drawing ol lots and rhapsodomancy. On tbe latter, 
opmlons vary as to its legilimney. White al-Kastal- 
Ilnl, in hli commentary on al-Bu|i£lrI, concedes its 
tegitlmacy, following the Hanbill Ibn Bajta |d. 387/ 
997), other authors like Aba Bakr Mubammad b. al- 
'Arabl (d. J43jir48), In AkkUn nJ-{(«r>g«, Abi Bakr 
Muhammad al-'pirtisbl jd. 3a»5jii»6-3i) and 
^ihkb al-DIo Abu ’l-’Abbis al-ijarafi |d. 684/1405), 
quoted by al-D*mfri, ffaydl al-hayaitdn (ed. BQlik 
1384/1867). il, 119, t^^iose the use cd the Kur’ln for 
/a’i|4.T.). Ibn al-Hi^jJjjd. 737/1336) expands 00 this 
prabcbiuon in a chapter entitled karShai afeSiJ al- 
/a’lmioot muthaficl. MaAihal, i. 878). 

Of what does Islamic cbr^isodomancy consist? 
Like bibliomancy, it is a diviuatory procedure in- 
volviog the Interpretation of verses or parts ol venes 
or prophetic words ouconnteRd by chance on 
openiog tbe Ifur’kn or the $«kik of al-BuJitlkrl, This 
practice Is sttested ss early as ths Umayyad period 
and tbe begmning of tbs ’Abbkrid period Icf. nc- 
ccimts relating to the end of tbe Umayyad caiipb at- 
Walld 11. d. 136/744, and to that of Aba QjaHar al- 
kfansOi, d. 158/775, In al-Dsinlrf, it, 1x9; Fabd, 
DivittaHon, atj). 

This consulting «1 the Isro meet venecated books 

in Islam takes place in verious forms, as the ihap- 

sodoinantic writings that ace avaiiabie to us betf 

(t| Ka/'al al-lmam Qia'Jarb.AH 7dfi» or £iaV"" 
■yyis (ms. Aya Sofya 1999, lots, s-ilb, si.s x 
>6 cm., a fine illuaunated luuMi text dating from 
907/1501), eontainieg rhapsodomautk mterpretatioas 
of Kur’lidc verses. Pstronige of this an, propagated 
by tbe S|)Fa. is attributed lo Qja'far, the Prophet’s 
cousin, killed at tbe battle of Hu’ta, in 8/639, because 
at tbe time of departure, one of bis coutpanions, 
'Abd AllU b. Rawaba. drew a rbapeodotuantic 
ctmciuskio fcom a Kur’koic verse relating to Hell 
(fyur’ln, XIX. 71) enunciated by tbe Prophet, and 
had a preeatlimenl at tbe death of Qla’fac, 

(2) nf-Xur'a si-Afs’miliMvjo. aliributed to Yn'kab 
b. Istik ai-KIndl (d. alter 356/870). containing, in 
tbe form el Cables, 144 questions, followed by 144 
chapters, each comprising 13 uswers; d. mv Aya 
Sofya 1999, 3, tols. 59-1381: dl-XiV*<> •l-nnMrakn 




















tha esuy discusaad ibova, in ibe form ei vanat 

intraducad by ^iia al-ri^sit (cf. ma. AS 593, (olt. 
95>-i03a. J6 X I? cm, iKUlil •'«"> *a«Vuj6-?l- Jn 
Iba Fthnsl, 314, t abnilar «say tt aMributad lo 
Uuual, to IdtandarDhu 'l-Kaituyo (with atram), to 
Pythagoras (of. P. l aanary, Ndtai tur /lagmaxla 
i’MdHOlcmatieu aritkmiliiii4, in Udiett tt Et>failt, 
xxxi/a (t8S6), oji-tio — Uimaiet ia, 

17-So). to Ibn al-Murtakil and to the Chriatiaav 
Tha gtaatad dagraeoloomplaaity attained by tbk 
type of he'*!! appears In thraa warka which al-BIrthil 
(d. 440/t048) claims that ha transiiUad (frost Hta- 
dustani?) bearing the ioUowisg titles: el-^Car^a aJ- 
■wfemja bi'l-'avUiii ('The i»r‘e whici gives clear 
indications of consequencea"), el-^sr'e tl-nui^an- 
mana li'l/irtiH ai-^aina’ir mJ-nmtiammatia (‘'The 
eightfold ^eri* for the discovery of tuner thoughts 
in the loind") and 3 sr 8 mitimlr al-^ur'aal mitliam- 
man ("Commentary of the reeds of ibr eightfold 
hv'a") (cl. ai-BIrlm]. CVeaiof^ orientaJiicktr 
VolAa, ed. Sachau, Leipaig tgrd, Introd., p. alv). 

(t) Too compllcaied for papular usage, these 
iur^as have yielded place Co a series of miK li siinpler 
lu'os, based essentially 00 the drawing ot lots, such 
<s gur'nr Bl-snb1yd^ rmststlng of looking for the 


n the Sjdhrv^l, ed. Pantusev, Kazan 

. 338). The Kurama wen ruled by a ^g wbo 
in the fortress ot Kereuii (in the written lan¬ 
guage KIrivril; ea Bussiaa maps also KelyauCi), 
This use of tbe word Kurama was ralained for soma 
time under Imperial Russian riik. In the division cd 
the territory (ailatl) ad Slr-Daryi into districts 
(uVtd), what later [alter iSSo) became known as the 
"diilrict ol Tashkatl" was cslled the "district of 
Kurama" [Krirsmiiultty a<«d). The centre at govern* 
menl ol the disulcl was lutended to be the little town 
of Toy-Tube founded la the leiga of Madall Khan 
{t833-4s: cf. KBOgsHO): but the district headman 
(utfialy nnAtfnut) actually lived at Kuyluk on the 
CfrCik. Under Russian as under Khokand ruie, the 
district of Kurama was of considerable ecooocnic 
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in uyiog Uiti 
eeatkln cllvalona 

n the be;lniila)i< 
ol l«icejt wlicn 


to {it uw utUBtioos. Tliiis it is essential to kaov the 
approximate dates or Usturical settings oi some 
passages, and at least the duccological oritt oi 
Olliers, if tbey are to be understood (oil;. Ibis 
problem was lecogused t>)' eari/ Muslim scboUis 
wbo devoted mucb attention to it in tbe Qrst few 
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buiunad't ca]l (XCVI, LXXIV), an incid«tv1 in- 
•nag Mubamnud’s un«Ie, 'Abd al-<Uzaa (CXI), 
cmigralloii to Abywaia (XIX, XX), eK.-seem 
>av'« boea accepted aabbtorical. But the Tradition, 


y. nail, Ndideke, and Btacbire have accepted 
the three eiaumptloiu oi the Iraditiooal MuaJim 
dating euied aiMvet their lour period system is 
essaatiaily tittle inore than a European variation 
ol the traditionaJ dating. On the question oi style. 
It ia true that there were changes through tJie years; 
but there is no reason (e assume that all rdras with 
the same style belong to the sane period, Tbe Four 
period School have not demonstrated the validity 
oi the historical Iramework or the devetopment of 
ideas and key terms assumed by their system, which 
has been widely accepted in the West with much more 
cotdidence than is justified. It should be emphasised, 
however, that tbie system is oltea used by others in 
a rigid way not intended by its founders (Weil and 
Ndl^he), e.g. giving the exact cbronolofical order 
ol several verses, or the exact number ol occurrences 
of a term in each penod. Schwally In particular 
emphasised that the order poposed by Nokkke was 
only approximate. 

Three other dating systems were proposed by 


but Hirschleld's work was valuable for its preliminary 
analysis ol [.<tir'inic literary types and Its recognition 
of the fact that in dating parts of the lyur’in we 


This insight became a guiding principle in tbe 
most el^rato attempt so far to identify and dale 
the original units nl revelation, Richard Bell’s The 
Qur’Jx, (f«nslor«j, wt'lh a erilutl re-arraiigrmexl of 
/*» surahs, s veb. Itgff-p)- Over a decade eatlier he 
became convinced thrt Noldefce’s dating was In¬ 
adequate isNJ., 6Spl.). Bell's verse by-vtrss enelysis 
of the entire ^ur^ led him to conclude that the 
rwras are far more complex than is assumed by the 
iradilional Uuslim and European dating, that the 
revelations uoderweoi considerable revlsioc, in¬ 
cluding expansion, leplaceisent of older passages 
with new material, changes in the rhyme, etc., that 


Mubanunsd's supervision. Bell did not present a 
rigid dating system, but concluded "provisionally" 
(vi f.l tbal tbe compositicn of the Kui’in fell Into 






























composition during Mutiunmicl't liiclim*. The fuel 
that be indicated brailtt sn Ihs text and identUicd 
older components, e.g. Meccan passages in seras tliai 
were compleled is Medina, doee net mean lie tailed to 
recognise that some tonger sirat |e-g. XII, XIX, 
XXVI] and many shorter ones [e.g. LXXXVII.CIVJ 
are cacelully compoaed, uutied works m their final 

Bell's analysis of (he l^ur'is has often been nis- 
understood or ignored by later writers, partly because 
tbe extensive notes to bis Imnsiatio^ giving the 
ntgoments for his leconstructsons, were never I 
publisbed. Kor has any thorough study and critique I 
ol Bell's Kixk yat appeered. The review ailities by ' 
J. E. Hetill and W. M. Watt (see Bibl.) and Walt’s 
lectarks in Bell-Watt (113 f,. lOl-y, 137-41. etc,] are 
ul inlrodiictioiis. Watt has esptesed raaervalions 


conlidence ot “eaify Meccan" suros, although we 
cannot be certain as to whkb ones bcloag to this 
group. And we can spenk of "Medinan sdras". ia. 
those that are made up completely of Medinan 
material (of various dates). It is not possible to put 
the rUvas es wholes in chronological order, or to 
determine tbe exact order of tbe passages 00 any 
major teaching—tbe creation, God and other super- 
aatuial bemgs. tbe nature and desdny of man, etc. 
Tlus does not mean that nothing can be said on the 
development of ideas in the Kui’&o. On tbe major 
teachittp and other subjects co which the has 

much to say, it U possible to recemstruct tbe sequence 
of the main stages ot development, and somctiiaes 
















































Itbus dUtiDfoisbicig it from the CltKJcal A»tMC of 
the poets), iHaI the Isnftuge of the )<ur'aii as we 
now have it was a fabnoation of later philologists 
who attempted to put the revelatioos into Classical 
Arabic, and that the original language of the Ifur^in 
survives tmly in a few orthographic pacuUariliea 
(eg. the omission of the «/i/ in tome words) and 
in the non-canonical readings. Voller's theory gave 
rise to couch discusaicu) of the language of the hlur^, 
but it found little support outside of Germany, 
except for several articles by Paul Kahle (a.g. Tkt 
Artiic readers e/ Me Koran, in JNES, viii (1949], 
dh-yi). who prerented evidence to shove that at least 
during the and century the Kur’gn was iadsed 
reelted without i‘erh, a characteristic of colloquial 

others, and the earlier refutations of Vollers' thesis 
given in a lengthy review by R. Ccyar (GOtAngdr 
goUhrlt Anuigtti, clxxi [1909], 10-56) and by Ncldeke 
IfftuoBtiiragr, t-5) hat's been generally accepted (on 
the views of Vollers, Kahle, Ceyer, and Kdldehe. sea 
Zwettler. Oral Iradtiion, itcje). Moldelw Jot. ni.) 
and Schwally {Grsrh. des Qor., 11, 59) argued that the 


_ Id. »73lti6»j explained hr his KiUi af- 

^aiceJie (AlgMis 1905. i, t?) that these words came 
into Arabic through the andent Arabs' contacts with 
other languages in foreign travel and commmtal 
alfetrs, hut that tliey had been thoroughly Arabised 

have ireed UiemeeK'Cs altogether from nligbus coo- 
sMeraticra, e.g. al-Suyfitf pttltjofl. who gave 
special attention to foreign loan'wordt hi the Kurkin. 
In his figdn he has a chapter on words that are not 
III the language of (he Hi^ga (1, 133-5) and another 
on words that are not ui the language el the Arabs 
1135-41). Inaseparale irealise. (lie Multnikill |e<L 
and ir. Win. V. iiell, Cairo 1934). ha dasaifies a large 
number of terms as words borrowed from Elbiopic, 
I'ecsian, Gieek, Indian, Syriac, Hebrew, Nabataean, 
Coptic, Turkish, Negro, and Borlw (for a discussion 
of these, see Aorngn tocol., t>-39j. Jelftry indlcatM 
surprise that al-Suy6(I was able to ^ther from the 

oiigin to us is obvious, but which they regarded at 
foreign", and be says that some of thete are simply 
tare Arabic words, while others are variant forms 



ClosJteal Araiit, ia Sind, hi., iv (1955]. 19-3?, and been regarded as foreign, and ho aummarite* the 
Zwettler, Oral Iriutilion, 130-79). Tliis view has been views of earlier European echolare as to their origin, 

accepted by most Western Arabists. One notable and aometimes gives his own views. Por the Arabic 

exception is J. Wensbrough (front’s tiudiis, 83 118) and European literature on this topic, see Hid,, xi- 

who rejects the AeiW or 'araiiyya concept, without xix, to which should be added two studies by L. KopI, 

offering any clear alternative. He asserts that very JitUinui influntos on ntdimtl Atatit phifciogy, in 

little can be known about the text of the Kur’dn or Stud ht., v (1956), esp, 40-5, and Tkt Irtaiment c/ 

about Classical Arabic prior to the "Ulerary stabilisn- /ertifnaonb in ufdiaeval Artbie leascciogy,' * 
tioa"of botbin (heyrdlpthccutury. Tbeceisuoihtog Hutotolymilana, ix (1961). igi-aoy (both 






































































































































































































































































































































t}S$/l965; W/sfr Pnncelon: Darvrin i$: 

Uldh al-Ktfi, Tehisa 1266^18:0; 4l-Kunuii), /I ‘v/dia al-tCor’i". an 
1 vol>., Na^ai :386-7/i967: al- al-SuyQiI, ai-fiM" ft 
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Kamidullah, LtCcrtn.trtdnaim inf/graJe, awe line 
btbiiofraplfi^ i4 tau**s Ut Iradncfione ... an tongues 
4Mr9pittuuit Faria 2966*; J, Vernet, Traduteitms 
mofiMas dr E! Cordn, is Dae OWanl inder Fortehung, 
F<U9ckrt/l Jur OtU Spies, Wiesbaden 2967,686-703! 
J. D. Pearson, Bibliography 0/ l/ans(arions o} tht 
Koran into European tanguagei, in Cambridge 
hitlory of Aiabit ftteradm (forthcainijig). 

(J. D. PZUUMI] 

u-KCHiU^ laaiHlH B. AL-^aiiaAiOal an- 
Haaa" SusHaANr, at-MaDAKl (I023-itot/i6i3-9ai> 
scholar and isystic, bom io (jliahrazOi in the 
mountains ol Kunllstin on the frontiers of Persia. 
Ha studied first in Tuikey, then in Perua. ’Irilc. 












































»t-KORANt — KCRAYBIYYA 


atuibuted to >I-Kur(ubl, and with ijttayhJj Mbd al- Aiian tu<«ry and kiaiorics'tphy, ItbKa {476. 

RabmtD SbiblilUja al-Yamanl th«7»yyib<i< el nofir yot-ao. (A. H. Jobns) 

ft 'l-iitiUl al-'ofjir oi al-QjaMri up to Sba IV, 41, KURANI, avxiid. Shams al-DIk (see ounAxI^. 

Jit’kayfa i^d Hi^nd nin hJli mmma/in hi'jlpUUfH, RURAYBIYYA or, man eomjDOCily, KAjjoiryA 



7 eMid( lith. [FIs;, a.d., aio-ii; 

al-T*ryib, A'sitr e^mo^st. Fb 1310(1142. ii, 
i 30 - 7 i Muhammad al-Murldl, Silk al dutar 
ft a'ySn •l-kan al-f^nt 'a^*>. BOlIk I30i;i883, 
i. f. j: Hubammad ^iddlb JQiln al-Husaynl, 
2lh^adB(-*Hfiii*,n.p.[India] iijd, 646. Published 
texts: IbrlUm ^-KOrlnJ, al-Amam li-Ikdt al- 
himam, Haydaribid 132S; A. OuUlaiuse, at- 
Lum’u ei-tomya ft utgig al-ilfd- fi -l.ymnlya iy 
Ibrakim ot-KStiM, in BSOAS, X (t9$7|, ipt-SOj; 
General: P .Voceboave. £ 4 >dM Taiialli, in Tiji- 
scjhfiTT aoof ladtitka Tool-, Land' en VolkaiBtvnda 
(Jalcaru), Uxxv/i 87-117; A. H. Johns, 

Islam iH Saxlisast Asa: praUems aj fttsfitttivs, In 
C. D. Cowan and 0 . W. Woltan <a^}, SeuUeaii 
Eneycicpaadia ol Islam, V 


_ J was litst tauabt by Uayyln ahSarrldJ who. 
In contrast lo Abfi Karib, beUeued that Mu hammad 
b. al-Uanaliyya had died and would return to life. 
While there is no external evidence supportlnc 
either of the two groups oi sources, the soniees, 
providing more specific details, appear to be generatly 
better Infomed. 

BiHioirtpky: al-Nawba^U, Fira^ nl-st{<a, 
ed. H. Clilier, Istanbul 1931, 95 f.; SaSl b. ^Ybd 
AUih al-ifutiimi. al-MaidUl ra 'l-fira^, od. Mub. 
D[awld .Magijkdr, Tehran 1963, S7, 34; al-Ashlar!. 
Makiidt al-isUmiyylHf ed. H. Ritter, Istanbul 
1939 33, 19; Abl (liiim al-Rad, al-^ine, ms.; al- 
Kldl ^'Nu^mlo, ai'Vrdxiisa al-mukkidra, ed. 
1 . K. Poonawak, Montreal 1970.227-9; al-Mitbdisf, 
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B. The rdigioui aspect 

C. Ciutorac 4 a 4 social traditions 

a. Marrisfe and burial customs 
). Festivals and seasonal rilaa 


S. Carnes, sports and bunUnf 
r Language 

i Folklore and Hlerature 

A. Pc^ulir and folk literature 

B. WritMQ «r learned literatiire 

I. Origiss and the clacsical period 
t. The modern age 

C. TTte Kurdish press 

i. — GcHasAL Intsoouction 


1 Khitflivifl. on the Zdb. The whole numbered l6 
I cantons, enumerated by bUmd AJIhh MostawH (d. 

> ?Sd/ii49l, mhis Afutitariif'fin/8b{ed. Le Strange, io8; 
ed. Tehran r95?, IS7). The nominal extant of Kur- 

Sharaf al-Din, in his Siou/.a/ws (1S96), does not 
hesifate Co include the I.urs m KurdlctSn, In rha. 3 

who incliide everything In (he province they call ai- 
SjibSI [f.a], cf V. Barthold, iHonto-gtografi/ttkiy 
ohm Irana, St. Petersburg 1903, (38. For bis part, 
the Turkish traveller F.wllyh Celebi (d. re. 1093/ 
t6gi), in his Siydkal-aasie, iv, 74-3, enumerates the 
9 wilayeti which formed Kurdist&a 10 his timei 
Crturum, Van. Hakkiri, Diyhrbakr, njattra, 
^Amddiya, Maw^il, Sbahraailr and Ardaiin, and 


















































wluch lotms a trontier and where the/ are la direct 
contact with (heir ceiupatriou in Turkey. A hell of 
cO km. width, In the Kurd Digbi » group (6o x to 
■in.), to the east of the Euphrates where the river 
eotere Syria near 12iuablus; and finally, a bdl of 
ISO km. in length by 30 km. in depth In the Qjazlia. 
between the IQilbhr, a tributary of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, with Ha’s al-^Ayu, Daiblsiyya. 
‘Amdda, Kanii^ll, Andivat and Ddiik. Id thk 
"duek’i beak", the Kurds ot ‘Irik and those of 
Turkey are Juxtaposed [Rondot, So). The Syrian 
towns ot Damascus, l^amSt and Aleppo count many 
tbousaudt of Kurds. 

Some stJt exist in Soviet Transeaucasie. In the 
Republic of Armenia, 33 villages in the rayons oi 
Aparan, Baaargedar, Huktemberia, Talin and Ed- 
miadxis: in the Republic of A<iliarbiy^in, a; 
villages In the rayom of Kelba^an, Lalchin and 
Kubaili (Aifslova, 474, 64). There are numbem of 
Kurds liviog In Erevan, Baku and. in Ibe Republic of 


of the Kurds, a fact which is at times equally forgot¬ 
ten. Here are a few figures, in thousands, supplied 
hyi (il B. Nikiline, Lis Kmrits, 193$, 4a: (a) S. {. 
Brook, L'tikiwtiaphis, 1936. jo; (3) A. Ghassemtou, 
ffurdisfaa, S963, ay; (4I I. C. Vanly, Li Kurdfifan 
inkUn, 1970, 30; (;J C. J. Edmonds, KuriisH Mlun- 
ulism, in Journal Coal. Hist, vi/i (1971), pa; 



While there are many Kurds who live outside 
ethnic Kurdistan, there are numerous non-Kurds 
who live in Kurdlsthn. In Turkey, there are some 
Turks everywhere, but also, in the north, some 
Ossetes and some Tcherkesses, and in the south some 
predominantly Syriac or Jacobite Christians (Cl. 
Dauphin, Sitimlion acHitlle des comtuususiMs ckH- 
limut du Tir MMin (Turiuie mmlolt), in P’Miu 
Oriinl Cluilun, Jerusalem, xxii/a-3 :197a), 343-7). 
The Armenians have in fact completely disappeared. 
In Iran tv the west of Lake Ri^’iyya and in ‘Irik 
in the legiou oi Duhok-Zeldio and Kirkuk, some 
Neslorians and Chaldaeans are to be encountered, 
together with, in the towns, n few rare Ancraians. 
The Jews, at one time relatively numetotB, have all 
emigrated since 194S (W, J. FisebeJ, Tki Jews 0/ 


Araxes and finally ends in Ibe Ararat system. 

From our point of departure a second chain, very 
clearly a crescent b shape, begins to the south of 
Malaiya, continues by the mounUlns ol Maden, the 
ridges ot Hacies (2.6^ is.l and Sasun (r, 390 tn.) to 
(he south of ifuj, pursues its curve to the south of 
Lake Van, via .Vausia Bulls and Haklri (3.630 m.l, 
with the CUo l>a$t which culminates in Mount 
Regko (4,170 m.). 

Between tliese two hoes is situated what Is called 
the Aimanian plateau, whose altitude comes down 
no lo'ver than 1,300 to r.ooo m. Furthermore, some 
parallel chains on the northern border maintain 
quite a high level, such as che^akmak Mountains end, 
to the south of Ereurum, ^e volcanic system of 
Palendiaten Dati (3,12410.1. to the south of which the 
combinaUon of Mounts BingSl, Scrafettin and. 
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all us Kurds, is especiallt' caltivated, and cerUin us its small hsitl o( a lew inlmale, sAcep sr g 
vegslables sucti as waiecmelons, cjcumbers. meloiii, i luur to siglii |iSid., sgo). The Kuidlsh vlllagi 
aabergute, com on the cob. capslcunis, etc., wltboui [ ‘Irii studied by Barth (ig) are richer. Each li 


fcrgectlug tike lettuce, held in abhorrenre by the 
YaslcUs. 

Wild animaJs are far (fooi having disappeared in 
Kurdistln. There were still lions at the beginning of 
the igth century; if they no longer exist, the pifixg. 
a ktnd ol Irapaitl, survives. Bears are plentihil in 
Nebimao to the south oi Van, where they have *'a 
table served from June to Septemba^' (Balsan, ssg); 
the srild boar also abounds at itiagOf (r,voo shot m 3 
laontht in 1939 (ihid., 90-tl, and yj hilled in a single 
round-ap in 1963 at Baraan. Wolves, jackals, loxes 


by the also possesses a few chickens. There are different 
breeds of sheep with fat tails and pats with longhair, 
ippeared in | carefully watched by shepherds expert In thait erafi. 
eginningof . Other animale Indispensable In everyday life are also 
the pifixg. I reared. Among the Kurds ol ‘lri|( aie leucd 32,289 
plentihil in horses (oiie.seveBlh), 32,336 mules, nlmosl the whole 
ey have "a | production, 130,804 donkeys (one-third; Khotbak, 
alsan, 229); . 32). Alao, let us list forget the Kurdish sheepdogs, a 
}osliotiii3 strong, Imposing and redoubtable breed (Balsan, 
1 in a single ' 236). N'aluraby, no pigs or rabbits [see anxAa in 
ikals, loxes ' Suppl.) are rear^ in Kurdistin, 
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KlIROS, KURDISTAN 


M. H»rt- I cxpmsod in ih« title el P. Lerch's work. Ruhttches 
w*» tur Us KhtJti iranietis el Sur Uurs anc/lres. Us C 


1856). 

bisin by the re- 
ter- eeucbes of M. Haiiniann, KaUeke and Weitsbach, 
:ule<l who allowed the philological necessity of distln- 
- -f pushing heiween the stems Kurd and Karit. These 
, scholars at tlie tune time proposed to recognise the 
, but Kurds in the Kiipnot, Cyrtil, mentioned by classical 
e; ac- writers in Media and Persia (Strabo, xl, 13,3, and tv, 
netimes 3, x). This hypothe<il5 i» ecmfirmed by the presence in 
modem FSis of numerous Kurdish tribes In the Sislnid 
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picture Is given in tile Sh‘^rRf-nina (i003/c$9e). l 
Teieo-Peislan frontier became grsduail)' sMbiln 
and the Peieiane (ell back behind the vail of ' 


I Abwlb (DarbaoilX al-£jazlca. S>Tla and a[- Jb u»tiCr 
(Le. Uw lice af tortressee along Che Cillclao (tontler). 



Hamadhio: ^uhdjan; at Kangavar: Mldjiirdln; in 
Ajlbarbij’diiii (to the teat ehoulcl be emended): 
Hadhb&al and Saiat (probably ^ilrfit « Khfridits 
[g.v.]; el. ihe story ol Daytam below)', in QlibaU 
^tdanditn, Laiba (Ltirrl?), .Mldandlln. .Maadd- 
nakin, Birisdn. K[hl]I (QlalUI|, Qilbarki, Uidwdnl 
and MuttakSn; In Syria: DablbUa etc.; at Maw^ 
and £iadl the Uiriitlan Kurds: al-Ya'Irabiyya 
{‘‘Jacohiies”) and the £|ur|iin (Qiuni£ian). To this 
list, the TatMk ct the tame author (Sk-pr) only adds 
Bazio^as (cl. lfta(d|r(, rtj], Neihauhra, BujSdkin 
and KBcaa (at t^ present day found Dear Har^ajh), 
but he givee a iiat of the places where there were 
Kurds: the reman (lemdin?) of Furs, Kim&n, 
Si^istan, Khurdthn (Iflabbrl, aSata Kurd village iu 
the canton ef Asad&bkdl, l^ihia (a section oi the 
Bdzanjltko trd>e and a llaurishing town described u 
Kurd, Ya‘liab[, syj; I;(al^tl, say], Ojibhl, notahly 
Mih KOia, Mkh Ba^, iiih Sahad^in (MisebajJItknl 
and the two Ighkrs (i.e. Kara^ Abl Dutaf and 
BuriU], ilamadlikii, ^thnsui, with ita dependencMt j 
Darkbid and $niD^an (Zimkan), AdHarbtvdiin. 
Armeeia (at Dwin on the Aiaxes the Kurds lived in 
houses built oi clay aud of stone; Mulyaddad, ayy), 
Arrin (one oi the gates ol Bardba'* was called Bib 
al-Akrid and Ibn Miskawayh says that at the 
icvaslan of the Riis in 3ja/94a l2ie local psvemor had 


For the rest, IstaUtrl’s list mentions a tribe al- 
Lumya (variant: Lazba?) ammig the Kurds oi Firs, 
On the other hand the Fdrs-nJnia distinguishes from 
the Kuids the ^abSokkra (g.t:.) clans, vdio bad 
become very powerful m Fkrs ai the time o< the last 
Blykls. The MasiUk aS-absdr ol ai-'Umtcl speaks ol 
the SJiabknkkra under a separate heading, and the 
^harai-mtru does not mention them among the Kurd 
dynasties. One of their clans, however (Rkminl), 
bears the name ol one o! the "Kurd" tribes 
Ifta^rt. Everything then suggests ihsi the Kurds 
el Fkn diliered considerably trom die icihes ol Kurd- 
istkn {cf. SOI and tun). 

The term al-Zawzin, which eonesponds broadly 
to central Kurdistkii (cexdn in Kurdish "summer 
paalucages"), is not well defined. According to Ibn 
Rawipl, syo, the king of al-Zawzkn was called al- 
Dayrknl Deranik', Armenian king of Vaspura- 
kin), Mulfaddas), 137, regards Zawxkn as a wlkiys <d 
Eja^t Ibn ‘Umar. Later this tegiM, which had a 
mixed Kurd and Christiaa populacico, became ex- 
tended in area, According to Ibn aPAthlr (m VklfflC, 
ii, Z37), al-Zawain began at two days' Journey from 
Man^l and stretched to tba borders of ^lUti on the 

Adbaibky^ic side it Mtended to Salmis. Many 
strong places belonged to the Bashoaud and BoJibtl 
Kurds; the iormat held Barkk, Bashir [and Fanak]: 
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MtrwSa 11 Slid nad t>esl»(«d Sabdr (iSid.. iv, 3S7, 
34s: *, itj). TTietalliib Marvin himMlI ivas Ihs^on 
of 1 Kurdicb Uavt'gtrt (7tbu1, ill, )i) wlKsa blue 
cyea and fail completion he had Inherited (Sir 
WiUiam MUir, TA< (tliphtU. Us rat, ittlmt end ftll, 
London iSpt. tap). 

Under the ‘AbbUid calipb al-Manffir, the invaaiwi 
of Armenia by the Qjaaare in 147/?^ resulted in 
oomeroua risings. A few yean later the Kurds 
(lalsiideef-AhnU) are again mentioeied in connection 
with the rising at hlawsU and its repereussisns in 
Uamadin (Kinsf, v, 44S; vi, 4], QjaHar, son of al- 
Uanstr, was the son of a Kurdish slave girl (Tahatl, 
iu.44»). 


Allih returned to Mavfil and with new troops set out 
once more against the Ha^binis, who bad en¬ 
trenched themselves at Djabal al-Saiak (probsdsly 
Libl^in, c(. tiwpj-BUiAg). 'The Ha4bblnls were 
forced to surrender, and Ihdr pacificatioo was M- 
lowedby that of the Humaydl tribe and of the people 
of Distal Disin (ifnl., vif, 37tj. In the reign of the 
calipb al-Muh(adir, the Kurds plundered the environs 
of Mawsil but were punished by the Hamdinid 
gevcmmeot; the QiaJili tribe put up a particufatiy 
stubborn resisUnce viU, ti8). Unto the year 
337/943 ibn Mukawayh, Tadidrih si-itnMm, GMS, vi, 
10}, speaks ol the expedition of Ibe Uamdinid 
Uusayn against AiJJiarbS/sJiaiii on this occasion he 























































cxKQiA and igADsAp; tl>« Amenisn bibliography 
io Lynch, 1, }6y-7i o{. also Barthold 

in the appendix to hit Ruaelan Uanalation ol 
Lane Poole's Maiam«ada>r<iy«asiiK, St. Pelenbiug 
iSgp, 2941 Barthold, Pn>. luulfis' na ... miMi 
Uanu^c, AniyekaQ Seri^, No* 5; M, Y. Marr, 
Elilec stow "ieMi". is ZPOISAO, aa (ipit), 
I20i E. D. Ross, Oh three MaJIdniMdea dyMShas, 
in ,4sra Uajor, ii (1925), aij. 

In 349/9^ a pretender aKseared is A^bacha/iUiD 
He was called tshak b. ‘Isi, and was supported by 
Eadl, chief of the KahtisJ 11> Kurds, while his as- 
vetsary, the Husifiiid fastis b, Manubln relied on 
HatSibanl support. IdiSk vas soon dhposed ot 
iTa^Srib. Li, 179). The Kurds and the DayUmls alto 
played a cccsider^le part in the quarrels between 
QiastSn and his brother KSsir al-Dawla and between 


the tide ot the road lot live JanskH betmen : 
&Syd and MawpU (Kdwii, viii, ]2s). 

Even in the Itfetime ot ‘Adud al-Dawla, the 
maydl ehiet, Aha <Abd AllSh Uusayn b. L*- 
(oc Abo Be^ b. IXistak), known a 

had attaittod cooslderehle notoriety. At 
shepherd, be gradlaily rose to be Ii^ o< / 
Arnid and Hayydthriltin, A rising in Si^IUn I 
bins into conflict with $ainyton al-Davla. 
defeated the latter’s foices at Bi-Qjuli ' 
t^hbOr al-HusayniTya in the canton ol 
Ardamu^t), seized Hawjil and was pi: 
march on BadldU to end BOyid rale when I-- 
defeated by Sarnsim al-Dawla. He [ell ba 
MayyUirihln and, by an airangement with 
captain of the army seat against hint, secured 
seaion of Diyitbakr and the wesien pul of 











































Uaxcdinl wlio ]iad defeated B&dh. but tieated him 
(eneroualy. Ibn Marvan eatsbiisbed bimaeli in 
Di^drbakr and b)- bis conciliatory altitude won the 
syinpaUiy at the inhabitants. The Harwinids ceigoed 
from jBe/gja to 4(9/109$, Their power eateaded not 
only over DtyhrbaJcr (Amid, Araan, Mavyaidrilflo, 
Hifn Kayni but also to jOiilSt, Halhagird. Ardi^ 
and the canton to the northeaat of Lake VSn. In the 


’l-Kay^i’ Hatjhbhnt; the Kurds attacked the Chuai 
but <uflcted a defeat, In 430/1041 the Musifirid 
U'ahsCdiln II b. Mnmlln musaertd a large number 
of ^oxs Bt Tabriz; the Chuza of Urmia went Into 
Hakkhrl, a dependency nf Mawpl. end raveged the 
coualry, but while they were involved in the moun¬ 
tains the Kurds attacked them, killed t.seo men and 
took many prisoners and mu^ booty [Ktmil, lx, 
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11, Thtir nriiAIiouK twn til* Zatilri ("chiklrM 
of gald"|. Tliey alto potuttad Malii|ird (» R&bir- 
Barazftrd) and Rintak (Hi* soutbero part ol g^jam 

12. The Odliraerf, of Umayyad origin, num- 
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by Betnscli. Smn i«»to ,VK «n Misopaianna It- MaJik fitilll (£4<»r«/-ii4m4. i, 155I, tbe dis 
suutim liitT, Breslau 1858. prlnco ol Hijn Kavia. bad regsiEed poss 

Tbitfit had to deal witfa the Kurds io Ills campons Si^lrd and was trying (o reg^n bis bcredi 
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Oaring NUt( PajJja't lint campaign (loja/igr}] bis 
anny inrlndKl the KurdUUn tcoopt. Tha Kurds 
louglll bravely. The Ptniasi, having defeated the 
aitacken, sent punitive coluintit ts Mtidln. After the 
death oi ^Ih *Abb3a, the grand viaier Khewerv 
PaUja (g.c.] advanced on BagfidSd in io39/sSa$, 
Sayyid of 'Amldiya, Mira Beg Sohrdn and the 
mixed Kurdi-Arab tribe ot Bd^illn took the side el 
Khosraw Fs^a, while Abmad ]jhin Ardalin 
Ihrealmed the TtiiUsb flank. Khotrew Pajha 
advanced at far ai Sinna [f.v.] and HamadSn. On 
their way bock, the Turks defeated at OamiamSI 
and Dartang a Fenian force. Baghdad flill held out, 
and wben Kbostew PajAa had retired, Abmad Kh&ti 
AtdaUn teoccupied gJjehrizOr (von Hammer, op. 
eU., iii, 17, ay, 49, 86, pj). Not till 1048/1658 
did .Murid IV iinnlly take Ba^dSd, and In the 
□ext year the treaty was signed vrith Persia which 
greseo node fixed the Torco-Persian frontier 
dovrn to the 19th century (7a*rli8-f ffa'fmd, 
i, 686). Persia was now coiipletely behind the 
Zagros chain. 

The great struggle between the §afawls and Otlo- 
laans made the Kurds consriovs of their political 
iiTtPoctance. The Sharaf-aSma has preserved for us 
no accurate piulure ot the feudal lie of the Kurd 
tribes and principalities at the height of its develop¬ 
ment about 1003/1396. 

SJitiaf-HSna. This book by the chief cd BidSs, 
Sharaf al-Din (see sibtlsl], finldied in 1003/1396, 
occupies an exeepeioiial place among the sources lor 
Kurdish history. The history of the Kurds In the stnet 
sense fvol. i. in Veiiaminof-Zernofs edition} is divided 


converted to be orthodox Snnnls. Alter 1* 

Sutaymiln b. lOigUd his three sona divi< 
sassiona; DjaaTia iel! t« Mir 'Abd al ‘Asia, Cui^dl to 
Mir HSiyi Beg and Finlk to Mir Abdhl. Three fiirec 
branches each kept their own fiefs in later times. 

The Sharaf.nSma refers to the possessions of this 
family as wiiytl-i BoUti (1. yso), and enumerates in 
detail but without system the I4 nd^iyas forming this 
important lief; Gvrgtl, Arwahh, Pirae, Bidhn 
and Tanad (Kalhifk) occupied bv the tribe Kird; 
Finlk; Tbr, Haytam (Hethira) and SiSy 
inhabited by the Christians; NI;}| Atil; Aramsjiat 
the tribe of which (Biispl) is the chief among those 
0! Poyt; KCwar or Kamiz (7); Day t-dib which 
befoogs to Taui. 

hi spite of the careful study by M. Ilarlmana, 
Bokkfn, in Mittal. iL f'orieratial. Saell. (1896), No. 2, 
and (1897), No. I, (163, the locaUsatnn ^ some of 
these places Is not quite certain. 

The fief of Qlazlral Ibn ’Umar lay between the 
right bank of the Bobthn and the Tigris. It did not 
include tbe sources ot the Bohidn. Towards the east, 
Ihe neighbours of the Bo!il|tI were the SInaiy&n Id. 
under 'AmMiya) settled on the KhAbOr. 

t. The ancestors of the ruiets of Khlcan. is* 
blyerd (Spathet, Ispert; in Ewliyi CelebI; Isbafird) 
and Muks (Mnkusl were three brothers who came 
from BanOiln iKUnls) In the time of the Salitibks 
iianry-edina. 1.117). The tribe of the principal Itef 
was Naiulrao; this fief lay along tbe right bank 
tributaries of tbe Bohtln and stretched as tar as 
Marwsnan. 

~ (on die right bank of the Bohdn 
rnd nonh.«att ol Si'ird). The ancestors 
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Abmfld appointed govem^'general of Ch^r> I 

bakr in 1048/16^9, maklug an etpedition against tba | 
Yuldit of Sindi&r. Liter (io6s/i6$s), tbeasuoc PaMia | 
alter lil< IramfertoVio inbdued all the Kurds in tbis 1 

In lojtliSU a Kurd, tbe >oa o< a ffayU, dxlared ' 
bimKlI tbs AfoAdl, but was capluitd by lbs mien 
ol MawfU and ‘Aaibdiya. Tbe alioii ended barro- 
kisly by SuIlLu Meljeiuated IV taking tbe m- | 
dtsanl ^f^Un^i into his personal sect ice (von Haziimer. ' 

Ui. ]&9)' I 

Is tbe reign ol the feeble Siuh Uasayn, the | 
Kurdaofal-'libklu :i}i/i 719 besieged flamadic and , 
earned tbeir deprodatioos up to tbe capiuJ itselt. In 
■ iWiyaabyor^rof gtlbbTabinlspIl an attempt to 
ret^e tsfabin, which had beea occupied by the 
Afdifiis. was made by tbe Kud chiei Fandun 
IFarlddn?]. but It was confined to an att^k on the 
Annenian quarter. Tbe AfglQins droee oil Kanduii 
who went back to hts lands and sobmlttcd In the 
Turks (J, Hansray, A llisiatutil tuowu 0/ ikt Brtiuh 
trade, London 1753, III), Fortune deserted the 
$alawids. Even ‘AbhSs If all jfJiin ArdalSn submitted 
to Hasan Pajhi (voit Hammer, iv, ati', cl. however, 
RUM. alix, 87). His example was lolloued by the 
cbialsot Biawinrad, Uama, Qjlil, Hardn and linally 
by tbe stftihsaldr *AII Mardan Bakhtiygrf ^bayll?] 


The Zand dynasty. After the daatb of Midir 
^ih, Karim i^fn Zand [g.v.J, one of the best rulers 
Pecnia has ever had, ruled the greater part ul the 
cotmtry. Tba Zasd were a Kurdish tribe ol secondary 
importance (^aro^-nanus, i, ysy) living between 
Hamadeo and ttalayir la tbe district formerly called 
Ighir. Under Nadir they bad been transported to 
KhtirdSjn. but after his death they went back to theii 
oh! homes (Tn’rlU-r ^o.id.yy., td. Beer, pp, ai, 
xviii). With tbedeatholLucf 'All Klianln 1109^1794, 
tbe dynasty came to an cad. The Zand tribe was 
certai^y loo weak to be a serious support to the 
dynasty, but Kacun Kbfn, like bis predecessors, had 
brought several Kurd tribes Iroui Kurdistfn 10 
Sbinu (AbtnutUwand, RMM, xxxviii; KSrflaL wbo 
live In a particular quarter in gblrfx, 0 . hlann, Dit 
rAllk Uundarlin i. Ftmirti Fan. Berlin 1909. p, 
<xlx), 

Tba if siliate On the death si A^ Mubamniad 
Slllh KfOiSr (1X11/1797), $adlk Kiln ShakakI seized 
the crown Jewels and for some lirrA tried to gain the 
ChTcine {The dynasty 0/ the Kajses. fr Sir Harlonl 
Jones Brydget, London 1833, 30, 37, 33, 37. 50, 78. 
tod; R. G. Watson, A history ^ Pertia, LoisdM 1866, 
> 07 > tt}> til). In tlii/rSos tbe Pecslau had intat- 
venad on behalf of *Abd al-Rabmlm Pa^a of Sulay- 
mhniyya (cl. Ricb, Narralivr, i, 384; Wataoa, ep, eil., 
and tbe Mukrt Kurd song in Ibo ooUictioa made 
by 0 . Mann, No. xvi). In 1336/1811, as a result oi 
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Ib Iban. [liesituitioaoi the Kurde bu Atwers been 
dilfenot from that whkl they experleaced In Turlcey. 
Indeed, the Iranian goyemmeol often ineien on (lie 
affuutlea, as moch raclaJ as hlttorlc, edilcJi tiniie the 
two peoples. But this does not peevrai political aiKl 
social malaises appearing leccn time to time, and 
eonilKts, often latent, sometimes bloody, uua( be 
racorded. Already dumg LheCreal War. the pcoviace 
oi A^arbiyjliaD in northen Pertia had bean troubled 
by tbs movoBeats of the Turitkh or Ruaslen arBsiss 
OB this temtor>'. The thief of the ^akik. Ismi^ 
AghaSimko, profited from it to attempt to carve out 
lor himaail a small Kurdish sute ot which be intended 
to assume the icsdenhip. He else sucoeedod in uiHlng 
under bis commend (he Kurdish tribes of the north 
of the country, achieving several victories over the 
Turks, the Assyriaos and the Iranian troops, changing 
camp according to the circiimsiencei Ho also became 
the only suthoiity oi the xegion, to (he west of l ate 
Urmiya, finally to be assassinated at Uhbnu by the 
Iranians on the » June I9]0 (Aria, eS je), In the 
sisie maDoer In which be had muiderad the Assyrian 
Patriarch. Mar Shimun Benjamin, on the 3 March 
1918 Jos^, seo-ij. 

For his pari, lilrtbcr to the south, in the province 
oi KurtUaUn, Salar aJ-Dawla KdlUhr, lelaled by 
marriage to the great Kurdish families ol Sanandatlil, 
rose in revali. but eras defeated. Some Kurdish chiels 
refused to bedluniied, and It was not until 1930 that 
£ia'lar Sultin surrendered (Aria. 84-7: Chsscemlou, 
73-S). 

But the Second tt'orld War waasdso bound to have 
a great influence on Kurdish netlonalisn in Iran. 
Indeed, the occupation of the provinces of the north 
and west of the country by the Soviet and British 
troops (sj August 1941), followed by the abdication of 
Ridi ^Ih (16 September 1941) favoured, by the 
enleeblcment ol the central power, the movements of 

army had to coofrent harshly Hama Raipk] Iflihn oi 
BAoeh who, aided by numerous neighbouring tribes, 
had made himself master of the Saidaabt’Binch- 
MarivAu regiuD lu the summer of 1942 (Aria, 67*70). 
But this was oniy the prelude to a real iodepeadence 
movement. First ol all, the Kurds profited lioni the 
siiuatian to lonu (September tgar) in the no-mac’s- 
land where centra] authorlly had disappeared an 
organisation KomtUf ityoNf KurdisUn “Committee 
(or the Life (Resurrection) of Kurdistan'' (Eagleton, 
34). This nailoaalUc Cnit quite conservative committee 
was composed ol clly intellectuals and of petIts 
bourgeois from Mabibid, the ancient SSw^.Buiak 
Ig.vs.J, but to which the religious {l[<yi>s and chiefs ol 
tribes soon raJliod. Soon KUI (Kazi) Muhammad, 
from a family of rich notables and a jurist liimself, 
adhered to it in hii turn (October 1944] and after the 
cod of the war, a)) thcM judged the oecaslon favour¬ 
able and proclaimed on the as January 1946 the 
Kurdish Republic of Mahgbdd, in the h^C of the 
autoriomous Republic of AtUiarbaytljflu, which had 
bees asiabjished at Tabrts. In fact, KidI Muhammad 
wished rather lor internal autonoiny within the frame¬ 
work ol the Iranian empire. This small aUle. with its 
limited area, to the west and south ol Lake Urmia, 
was wel|.organised; schools and hospitals were 
opened, classical books and reviews In the Kurdish 
language were published, attempts were made 10 
promote the development of agriculture, commerce, 
industry and hygiene. A small army was constituted 
of Crib^ elements with lour generals, among them 
U0II8 Muftald Qarsinl, who cams from'Irih with his 
well equipped contingent oi armed men. But ou the 


dqnrtute tram the Iranian lan’llorles of the Rasalan 
army (May 1946). trim had helped the autonomous 
repuWic of AdharbaydiSn, (he government of Tehran 
wax to recover the dissident provinces ol the norlh of 
the country, (fddl Mubammad surrendered, but was 
banged at dawn on 31 March 1947 together with 
several othar chiefs. The Kurdish Republic cd 
Mahibld had lasted eleven months. But this event 
had a great repercussioa among ail the Kurds (Aria, 
yo.toaj Ghassemlou, 76.8a; Rambout, ge-ieS and 
especially Eagleton.pasrMj.Tban.in Septetnbar 1930 
and February 1936, Cor aeo iK ' in i c reasons, (he tribe of 
Qjavinriidl was taken to task by the troops of the 
Sl6h and harshly icpceesed, oo the pretext that it 
refused to pay its taxes, give up its arms and devote 
itself to the cultivation of taiiiA. According to 
Rondol (Fit iisMf., 1936, 107.9), tbe efficacy of the 
intervention of the Iranian troops was the ^rst 
poaitive mult ol the DagRiUd Pact (2933). Since 
these last backsrasbes, tbe Lianian govoniment. by 
coiuirucUve social reloims, attempled to gain the 
sympathy and even (hebdpafilsniuneraus Kurdish 
population. It published at Tdtran,trom May t939 to 
May 1963, the weekly Kuiduidn, in which liiecanice, 
religion, sciences, history end even politics were com¬ 
petently treated. Later on the ‘Iraki gavmimsnt 
accused that of Tehran of having aided, materially 
and esonlly, the insucrectlon movement of the Kurds 
in ‘Irik. But this polilScal «titude has in no way 
changed the distrustfuJ positmo nt the Iranian 
authorities with regard to Its own Kurds. 

Bibliegrepky: P. Rondot, Las revrndtcaliOHs 
narioxairt kurdrr, in ETJ, 1946/a, 114-20; idem, 
Le mfKvemtKl nafionri kurdr ra 1946, m Uiid., 
S947/a, iaB-41; idem, VuphUHCt it Makiiid it 
It pnilimt toctai tunfe, in iM., 1948, Uay-Juae 
178-83; A, Roosevelt Jr., IVAcrr Tark aiuf Rattun 
marl, in A/awkerier Owuilmt, n, 16, 18, at, 23 
October 1947 (French Ir. in Oricni-Occidnt, laaaii/ 
I, t33 [30 November J947],IJOixiii/i, 141 [December 
t947]i Ixxxiv/i. 146 [13 December 7947]); TIu 
Assynan nariamil pttilicn, presented to the World 
Security Coiiference at San Francisco, May 7th 
1943, Kimball Press, 1946; LVpuM deraaic itrali- 
gigue dt I'AaK mmcurr ne ccnnofl pat le cahne, in 
Frankfurter Allgtpuini Zeitunt, June 1936 (French 
Ci. in Qrinl-OuiieM, cccxxui/a, 3Sa [17 July 
1956J}; R. Rossow Jr., Tki bault of Autbaijan, 
1946. in MEJ (Winter 1956): W. Douglas, Slrangt 
land and friendly people, Imndon 1932; W. Eagleton 
Jr., THt Kurdui Repnblie of 1946. London 196s; 
Th. Bnis. Mahdbid, aac epkimirt rdpubliguc kurde 
ineUpeadenu, in Otiend, no. tg (1964), 173-201; 
I. C Vanly, Aspeels de la fuestioa nalionaU Auric 
m Jran, Paris 1939; Parva Homayounpour, 
Vaffairt d'Aterbaidjan, Lausanne 1967. 

In 'InAg, tbe period from the end ot the First 
World Wet to the revolutim oi 1938 saw tbe founda¬ 
tion ol the new ‘liikl stale and the establishment oi 
the HSshimite monarchy, The British who, at San 
R<mo (1 May 1920) were to receive from the League 
of Nations a mudace over ‘Irdk and Palestine, were 
charged with organising the land which they had 
already occupied mUilsrily. Few among them knew 
the Kurds and their problems, which reudoied their 
task diUlcuK. In December 1918, Uajoi Noel installed 
at Sulmyinanl MahmOd Barvandil (1880-1936) as 
governor, (ntMdfr, with authority over the Kurdish 
tribes situated between the Great Zhb and the Diylla. 
At tbe end of six months, jiliayjih Mahmdd pio- 
claimed the independence ol Kurdisthn (end of May 
Z919), and the British army had to Intervene to 
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LondOD t9S7; A. M. Hamihon, Hoad Unufli 
KuriisiMi, Ikt Korretiw of «<■ ttigiiun ■» Itaq, 
London >958; Y. Mal«k, Tin British tetrayal 
0/ tht Auynuis. Kimball Piesc, N.J. C93J; H. tt. 
Btrton. Jht Kurds, as]RCAS, zxii (1944), 64-73: 
W. U. EJpbiTUtoo, Tk* Kurdish >a Jouruat 

<Y duBtU. Inst. 0/ A/fsiTs, xxU Oan- 

1946), 9:-S03; klsm, Kurds arid lir Kurdish fua- 
liam. in JKCAS, xxxv U*«- mip; 

Documanuiioa fnnpiuM, Sr// s/urfu sur I'Mu- 
hon p€/itipir dt ('Irak, Koiea «| 6t»des doeumoo- 
uurw, MC. I4»9i «J«o. »30«i «J« IJ“Jy '95»)- 
‘IrilM KurditUn tbce the proclinubon of tlio 
‘Irtlil Republic (>4 July 1938) uotiJ <970 uodomcat 
many vKUsitudM. This Republic acouMd the entbu- 
tiasm ei the Kurds wbo, with tbe olber poliLical 
parties, bad putkipaied la ibe overtbiow of ibe 
Mij^imiie moiiarcby. I'or Uie lirtt time in hislory, 


government cd theii oeutmlity 
excum. However, oegotiation 
and, m the >4 April 1963, ibe 
a detailed Mtmtrandum in v 
tbeir detiderala {Oriml, do. a' 
soy-ii). Meanvhile, once it c 
strong, the 08*1^1 govemr 
Kuniish deputies, issued on 
3963) and tbe same day resuir 


r, they were met with 
u were embarked on 
Kurds even presented 
which they expressed 
:6 (tad quarter 1963I, 
rousideted iiaali ^te 
mcnl imprisoned the 
ultimatum {10 June 


bushes, seired miliUiy posts a 
tions and took prisoners by I 
army, beatea and humiliated, 
"NaiionaJ Guard", aid of tie 


lo interval, the Ra'ili bad 
mascui, tie Syrians lent 
tends by »ndUig aircraft 
. Ths Kurds had soon 
ly multiplied their am* 


hundreds. The <Irdhl 
lileu brought Ic tbs 
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events (cC. Venly, ; Pradier, 203-9. Visiuiot, In July, cltolera broke out et Kala-Diu. In August 
93-111; Aria. to-JuX tbere was tke mnseaci* of Dakan, at SboTf&Au. In 

But the ambiguity of the situation belwwi Kinds January (3 Janeary 1970, VEipnu mentioned that 
sod ‘Iiikls was bound soon to be dissipated. On betweeu September and Oecembec tgip. the Kurds 
10 May 19^4. the 'IrikI ttovemmenl pfomulgaled 3 had stopped tbe'Iiaklofleosive outright; 151 aircraft 
new provisional Coosiitution which passed over in had bea shot down during tbn last six months. Also 
silence the rights of the Kurds eapIKliIy recognised in January 1970, the Ba^isl rtgloie opened negocia- 
in the 3rdart. of theConrtitution of t93fi. This would tions with DarzinI and the eeeeuUve bureau. A 
not do lew the Kaids udio. lor tbeir part, had not Kurdi^ddegation,faeadedbyDr.Ms1}mQd'Ulbrnln, 
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credi i41'Anndt" €n IroM, in MtiangfS 
196}, :88U.) Tbe fills mnke vont IbMiJ Tbirtwn 
at Owden-, Naw Year. Huiband In ebiboiue, bab^ in 
the lap (Maase, op. til., 159). Atnad, the Kurdisb 
attidrals celebrate this nation^ fetttva] wdlh gaiety 
(Deichl Oelaic, Ntmtt »«d Iht Ugnui V A'ava, in 
Til Kuriiih Jourtat, U.S.A., ii/l [March 196)], yj). 
Let ut note iurther in A'erdiilaN, London, organ of 
the K.S.S.E., Nos. f/t (iffit), the poem Thr/eatueJ«/ 
Nnmi oi Salih Karadegiu. %t. 

Other cetKnial festivals ace oelabrated above ell by 
the shepherds an the occasion which concerns them 
pirtieulaHy: the lint lambing, Mrsprj; the departtite 
for the Kum or suounar pasturage. imtUn-, the 
shearing oi the sheep, iwaMr; and above all the n- 
leasiag oi the rams, hrren ientae. Ereb $emo, ihni., 
S8, has daseribed these entertainments with many 
picnueeque and lively details. Stig Wilcaader believed 


music or with Armenian or Turkish music at all, al' 
though it has bad an influence at times on the songs 
ol the neighbouring countries, sucb as Iran or Mesopo¬ 
tamia (of. S. Jargy, Chenf populatn it wtanU 

»<t Proeii Oiiml arahr, in Onmt, vi/a {1958], 108-91, 
Kurdish music today is not learned, but popular, and 
knows neither hanoony nor polyphony. Its melodies, 
as numerous as varied, preserve a serious, patbetio, 
quite olteu inelancboly chiracter, as a consequence 
quite astounding among this wnrlike people (of, 
Duleniier, Ctenb oputaim it I'Amditii, in Ra. 
in iim MtMia, so April i8}r, rzs-ys). Western 
travellers have not feiM to draw atlentioo to the 
originality o< this music. Some have Celt the at- 
traclioa and very palpable charm of these chautst 
others, on the cootrary, e.g. Mrs. Hansen, 1S9-9, have 
found this music ' flat and fabe” with its 17 trass. It 
was an Armenian priest, Vartahed Cociitas 
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Erlvsn S9S3: Pr. Barth, Fhtutpla oj social oriani- Sauthsnt (ccup. Some ol ibeee dialecu, s.g. LeUl, 
ration t< souM«r» Kurdislan, in Unic. tlkgr. Mas. appear to merge with the neighbouring aou-KurtUsh 
But!., vll, Oslo 195}; W. L F.., /reft KurtHsUn. a dialects ol Uni. Between the Central and Soutbem 

a The World taSay, October groups «d KuicU^ an laierrt of non- Kurdish speech. 
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cotnpleiTiMt, tQ which i£ ' 
oi Kuidi under the Soviet rdginie. §»ino has ulna 
published Diniim {igid), which is the romanticised 
history of this famous epic. Ho is furthennore the 
author of numerous articles inmaay Russian language 
newspapere on all the social and historical subjects 
which interest tbs Kurds. Ell £vdal*Rehman pub¬ 
lished In this same vein of social preoccupations, 
XaiJXanim "LadyKaid'' (1929) and hfrraaseit 

"The village of heroes" (196S), and Rehlm Gael, 
Hisyttbin “Awahening" (i960), wbbh speaks of the 
resistance ^ the Kurds of Iran against their Turkish 
or Iranian oppressors. 

Thus one sees 'he true novel, as it is understood 
in the West, does not yet really exist In Kurdish 
literature. It is rather the new genres which Kurdisli 
writers prefer, even in 'Irik- The same remark may 


iVtKsarl'orM k'urdayf sorrlid, i^lvan 192;; Kataxi 
Hurad and C. Celtl, EfnniMiH niifcl’ar/d KiriU 
l-r»u*isltn/yt imilll ("Works of Kurdish writers 
of Soviet Armenia"), Ehvan 1961. 

C. The Kurdish press. 

The inftusnce of the ptess is basic In tha nitiaaal 
and cultural life of a poople. With regard to this, the 
development and tranafomationt of tha Kurdish 
press are characteristic of the political evolution of 
the Kurds. Of the 119 reoorM newspapets and 
reviews, wbcee periodicity is nil relative, aome have 
only bad ephemeral life. The publishing oeniree have 
been moved from Istanbul to the diflarest (owns of 
‘Irik. Ba^idid. Sulaymdnl, HewUr and Kirkfik; of 
Iran, Tehran, Mahabid and Tabria; or even to 
DaroasciE and Beirut. Often these newspaf^ hr* 
bilingual. Most of the jouniak consist of a precious 
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that ot tbe Aimnuan$, espou$ed Mooophnilisai aad 
rejected the fi;iiniulae of the Council of Chakedon. 
and at tbe CcuitcU of Dvio of the Armenian and 
Georgian Chmcbee in 506, the Ceorgtans receded 
from Orthodoxy and ret up their own Qational church 
of St. George, with its CatboUcovPatriaich rerideiit 


The old capital of Georgia Mtshheta (Ptolemy. 
OtotnpA), 5.10 MetrrXijTa = Mectj^Tal was 
sometiinn called by tbe Arab geographers by a 
popular etymoiosy MasdiidDbi’l-Kamavn (Mas'iidl, 
ifurHi. ii, yfi; cf. Marquart. Sfr€i/tufe. i86). Ac¬ 
cording to the GeorgUa Chiooicle, the Persian erislav 
{“etbaarch"! sent against Varan-bakar (579-93?]. 
kini of Georgia (of the Khosroid dynasty, descended 
from the Saslolds), built Tiffis "betweeo the Gates 
of the Caucasus" (i.e. betweao Dailal and Darband) 
■ to serve as a bulwark against Mtslslieia" (Brosset. 
HU/oire dc fa Gdorgir. I, igo). 


I Such mistakes and anachronisnis may be explained 
I by the fact that at this period, tbe national life of 
I Georgia had taken rofuae lar to the west in lands not 
I easily accessible from C'orok]) (Klanjletial. The 
I thread of events may, however, be pieced together 
I Iron Arab and Armenian statements (see armIniva). 

' In leallty, Arab etpedlllons penetrated into 
I Tcsnscaucasla in the reigns ot the early caliphs. 
According to Tabari, 1,26C9, In 32/643 Suraka. having 
' made peace wiUi Sl^ BarAz (king ol Gab al-Abwhb 
(q.F.j), seal Habib b. Maslama against Tifib, To the 
same year Tabari, i. 2674. puts the peace with the 
people of this town, but It was actually made in 33/ 
615 In the reign cf ‘ITlliiiiJn (Ya'kObI, Huforusr, 194: 
Balhdlpirt, 196). When Habib b. Maslama had con¬ 
quered .Armenia, he turned his attention to Georgia. 
A Georgian ambassador (Nkly — Nicolas? Tflv - 
Theophllus ?] appeared before him to testily that the 
balriM of ]2)drsan and his people were well-disposed. 
Habib's answer Icf. the versions in Dallilliurl.sai and 



Persian moriWn In Tillb. beside whtMn representa¬ 
tives of the Georgian nobility had a nominal share In 
(he administration of the country (Brosset, I, rgb; 
Marquart, op, eit., 397, 431-2; Qavahliov, ^isr. 
I'Mat, I (2915), no). The governor of Mtsklieta was 
under the mariMn. Theophanec ol Byrantium (eth 
century) Is the lirst Byzantine author to mentioii 
f] TfipiXig (Ti<pll<) ni)fp6rtoXi5 under the >w 571 
(Theophanes apud F^otium, in Nigne, Pafreltgm 
iraua, clil, Z39; e(. Muralt, Sttti d4 cAeonobge’e 
6jx««efi»M. St. Peieetborg 1I5J, i, rjSl. 

The wais with the Turks and t^ Bvzaatines having 
dHtncted the attentiun ol the Persians from Iberia, 
the Georgians asked the Byzantine empeicr to give 


.Afi«-reducing TilUs, Kablb extended his conquests 
or hH treaties ol peace over other rugioas ieh^iied 
by the Cieorgians and their nnghbcuis (Balidiiarl, 
202*3; of, the attempts to analyse theoi in Gbazanan, 
Ar*ae*tie«i untir iit taabxseiuH f/errsckejt, la Zeitsekr, 
f. annn- Pkitoiogit, ii [Marburg 1903), I49-22J). 
Among these, the ^anhriya play a prominent part 
Ptolemy, g.t.is; £avicpasot; in Airaenian; Tsa- 
narkh), a very wacliks Chrbtian people who lived in 
KalJieG and the high Alazan and who, according to 
the hypothesis oi N.Y. Marr, were kleatical nith the 
modem T*usl], whose language is related to that of the 
CeCects (cf. In, AkoZ, Novk., n/ra (191^, 1379-1408). 
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biyiliria ibc frrst Muslim dynasiy that owned the 
suteraioty ot Bagtidld. the Saitiids (276/SS9 or 279- 
t93 to 317/929; see sAgjids aiul R. Vasmec, 0 
rnioMUH Saiiidm. In Iiitaia uui'. A teri. 

(Baku 1927), Mo. 3, 22-51). Abu 1-Kisim YDsuI 
went to assist the Isolated Muduiti In the north. In 
299/912 (?) he came to TUIIs the oeilr 0( which was 

lortiesses of t'ttianno and Boe*onna (on the upper 
Iota) (cf. Brosset, I. 27s. n- *)- Tie chtonicle also 
iDBnckns another expedition tbetweeu 305/918 and 
311/923) of the "Saracens called Sb 41", In the course 
of which HbUieta was taken. The Muyim soutces are 
silent about these expeditions. Inimediaiely’ atinr- 
wards the chronicle mentions the appearance of the 
Musltirlis I9.S.] or ShUrids at BardQa'a and in 
i((]j3arl>ayi)]3n. 

Sacra t III and Ba(ral IV. The senes of reigns 
"shovn the greatest ccnluslnn" (Brosset), until the 
King Bagrat 111 (9891014 ?) reunited Kartll, .4b)di2. 
2ia, rao (on the C'oroltij] and Ardanii^. In his time, 
the ^addldid (g.u.J Ka^lflii invaded Armenia, but 
was defeated by the Ceorgians, and Mtskhela eras 
always regarded as the royal city, although the 
culeta resided in Kutiis (K‘ut'at‘ki). In 421/1030 the 
Georgiaa and Kali^etian notables, with the help of 
the amir Diatfar 0/ Ti/lts. undertook an ex 


I where in the meanwbJe a certain Slthlaraba (Sayyid 
^ al-*A:ab 7) was proclaimed nmfr. This plan failed, (or 
Alp Aislan obtained the Uberatiwi of FadlCm. (iiorgl 
II, son uf Bagrat (rtigned 1072-89, lived to 1125). 
lived In KutaR In Kaklici A^isarl'an retained hli 
possessions on condition that he adapted Islam. 

David U. The revival took place under Dawid II 
AghiDa^enebeli (the "Ite.storer"l who took the title 
o( king "of Kami and AbUhaaia" (1089-11237), 
David brouglit Into Ceorgiii through the pass oi the 
Alans (Dacial) 40.000 KIp^aKs (Holovtsi) and 3.000 
slaves convened to Christianity, lb spile of their 
uoniline^ (Brosset, op. Cil., i. 379). these warlike 
elements enabled Dawid to inrawofi SaldJiili domina¬ 
tion. Ke ceased the payment of the jtlardgi and put an 
end to the seasonal migrations of the Turks Into 
Georgia He gave his daughter T'amarm marriage to 
I the Silrwin-litiah [g.t'.] Amiutln (In Georgian, 

, .Agt]sari‘an) and treaM him as his vassal. 

I The capture of TlHii in 515/1121. On the 
conigdaiDis of the Muslims ot Tiflis, the Salijiiik 
hlabmnd b. Muhammad (gii as/iiiS-ti) sent au 
' expedition into Georgia in which the Artu|;id Ma^im 
I al-DIn Gliixl, the Maxy&dld Dubays b. $adaVa 
I (Durhes oi the Georgian chronicle) and the brother 
I of the Sul(&o Tuj^rll (lord of Arran and Makhtfewanl 
I with his aldbeg Kun-to^dli all took part. On 18 













































































































































lKURDJ 


name ol HraQr. i.aee hones, a ruby weighing la 
niUMs, tit. 

TliaOr passed through TUllt, deumyed all the 
mouaslertes and eburches and vent to BayU^n 
{winter of 606/1403-4). All the country Iron) BaylatEhn 

Ehalll Mirai (ii. St5>. 

Post-TImartd period. Hu general dleordar, 
after Um bavoe wronght by Tfinllr, Is reflected in the 
part ol the Chrooicle which gives a bnel aocounl of the 
reigns. The Muslim sources (Mefla' al-saVeye, ia 
HetUet *h 4 rafrstVr. ziv, a)} and Mlrkb'hnd; of. 
DeMmery, Pragmrafr, 143) mention an espediUon 
of S&ayl^ Ibrlhlm of ^Irwin, 4 Iriend of the 
dynasty ol the DlaJlvirlds against the (Lare-ifoyunia 
I>era Vflsul in which KuscindG, king ol Gu^istin, 
took pari. The sJlied forces were defeated to the north 
o£ the Araxes, and !{ara Ylfsuf slew KusUadll with 
his own band. This happened In 8ssli4ia-t>> Also. 
300 amdVZrs (Georgian nobles; cl. Anneninn osa 
“race") were massacred. Vahlldfht (Broeset. i. 689) 
alone mentions Constantine as king and puts hh 
death In UI4- In 1413 (1416?) on thelnviucionof the 
Terstatu (• Miisllmsl ol AUaltsIkfie. Kara Yfisul 
invaded this ngtoc and laid ihe country waste 
(Thomas of Metsop*; cf. Neve. lor. at., 96; Brossei, 
Aid., I. 399). The Chronicle confesses that down to 
Ihe accession ol Alexander <ifi3-43) "no conaoler 
arose from anywhere". The king gradnilly drove oui 
the invaders, restored the cathedral ol Svell Ts^iovell 
(at Mtsisl}»ta| and repaired the fortresses. The Geor¬ 
gian envoys who greeted g^eh-Kuyi in 823/1410 at 
Kara-bigt (of. Mlrli'iiid, in Defrdmery, */- cit., 
3511 must have been sent by Alexander, and when in 

841/1437 gbkh-RukJ) arrived mSomkbetlafcf.above), 

Alexander sent him rich gifts, after which the son of 

tlmOr left Georgia, In 1444/S48 the Kwa-ISoyucilu 
Etiihln-sJiihmade 3 raid to Akhal-tsiktielcl. Brossel, 
i. «3 i eccotduig to Thomas ol Metsop', gjihin-gljih 
took Tifiis in 1440; cl. Kive, 149), 

The partition oi Georgia. At this period, 

Ceotgian tradlUoa becomes cKceedingly difficult to 

unravel {Dtosset. i. 679-89). The history ol Valcbu^l, 
which continues and ceirEcts the CJironicIe and 
agrees belter with the sucements oi the Muslim 
bblorians, begins with the reign ol Constantine 111 
(1469-1S05I. dmfng which Georgia was divided into 

chree main kingdoms (Biosset, ii/t. tl-l8, 147, 208, 

249); Kartli, with capital Tillis; Imereti, withcapitaJ 
Kmais; and KaiUieii, with capital at GremI (Persian 
Giibn) and later at T'elav In addiefoa. the ofigrg of 
Samtsjche (with capital AkJial-tsij^e) rebelled and 
founded the mdepmdent pnncipality of Santabago 
(consisUng of Samtskbe. on the upfier course of the 
Kur, and oi Klar^tSa oa Ihe C'dnlib)i tlta princes 
ol whKhfrom Manuiar 111 - .^afar-paiha Isbagl had 
become Muslims (Bcosset, ii, 338). A oumtwr of locel 
princes also became in^pendent ol Imereti (the 
Guriris of Guna, the Dadians of Mingrelia, and the 
Gelovaiii oi the Svens; cf. Assjhz). lu Kartli also, 
CoasUsUnein'sreigawas disturbed by the Invasion 
ol Bagrat II of ImoetL 

The Ak-Koyunia In this period Uzun Hasan 
comes on the staee. Accoritnr to llfilnedidlini bashl. 
iU, 160. he went to Georgia fer the first time in 871/ 
1468, when he liberated the Muslim prisonos wd 
tcxdc the fortress of Cemilfir (7). Civil complications 
prevented him taking A|J)al'tsj]itie, hut he returned 
to the attack in 177/1472. King BakxlUlraad: Bagrat 
11 ol ltn«li) was dethroned (kaV) and 30,000 
prieoners takeo from Georgia. According to 
Vsjihu^^llt’s version, Tifiis was sutresKlered to Uaua 


Hasan by Constaatine, evidently Co prevent Bagrat 
getting it Uaun Hasan left ■ garrison in Tifiis but 
entrusted its government Co Constantine (cf. Brosset, 
il. *3, ajl. The Tfl’rliJ-t AnM, however, enjis the 
governor [iyilal) left by L'xun Hasan, 8611 Khalil Beg, 
who stayed there till the death ol Uaun Hasan in 
882/1478, when the Georgians re-occupied the 

Sulfin Ya'kClb Ak-Koynnlu invaded Samtsi^e in 
the autumn of 691/1486 to ebsmisa Che AUitg 
Hvarkvare. In the next year, Yn^kSb seat $uf1 
{{{laU] Beg to conquer Georgia- ITio construction cf 
the forts of Agbdia-kal'a nod Kaosani was begun by 
the Turkomans 00 the lower course of the Debeda 
(Botfala) at the place which commands the ap¬ 
proaches to Georgia from tbe south (c(- the Geography 
»f re^sisi;), KustandH [Constaatine lit) withdrew 
IroB Tifiis, 8ufl IQiali] began the siege with Cbebdp 
of rsinforcements which arrived in the wtcter: he 
Cook first ol all the fortress ol Kudilt (Kodioii.souc]i 
of Tifiis). In the fighting around Tifiis. Che Muslims 
suffered beavQy but finally Wall agbh eshikei-a^asl 
took the town (3 Rabl' I 894/4 Fdwnary T489) (cl. 
the unpublished history of Che reign of Ya'kob, 
TaYlU-i .SiMid, MS. Bibl. Nat. Paris, loi, lols. 

I0ia-5a and cssa-pa). The Chronicle (Brasset, Ii. 

326-71. which coofinns many of the details, denies 

however that Tlltis was taken and uUa that the 
peofileof Ihe iiel ol Sabarat’iano (called Baiit-ili by 
tbe Muslims) on the Atget inflicted 4 defeat on 

Tbe Kafawids. In 907/1501 a detachment of 

Ismd'U's farces under tbe command of J^idlm-Beg 

invaded Georgia (lUJin^iah-iideKS, quoted by Dora). 

The invasion by DIw Silltin in 926/1520 was stopped 

by the embassy of Ramas, son d Dawid VIII, to 

IsntkH I (cf. flttii of-siyar, Bombay, lil.^ns'e, 92]. 
In 929/1322-3 Che founder of Che $afawid dynaaCy 
scis^ A^dla-gal'a and by making certain premises 
obtained tbe suneader of tbe citadel ol Tifiis; be 
desecrated the churches and built a mosque "at the 
comer of the bridge": cl. Vadhuyil, in Brosset, ii/i, 

23 (the mosque Is still standing on the right bank). 

Iskaiidar Mui^t nientioss four expeditions on a 

large scale sent by Sblh Tabmisp against Georgia. In 

947/1340 Tabiulsp sdzed Tifiis, ths governor of 

which (for Luarsab I) submtued to tbe Persians and 

hecama a Muslim. Next, the forties ol BarUs (7 

Birtvis) was taken ('.^liM-drd, Tehran 1324. 63). Tba 
second time was in 193/1546 when the Geor^n prin¬ 
ces came to pay homage to Tahmlsp at ShQragel 
(near Gllmri — Alexandmpol a Leninakin). The 
third expadltion Ir 9581:551 was tent from ^akkl 
on the apipeal of the MUtg Kay £]insrew. son of 
Hudfura (Kwarl/ware) who complained ol the injuriea 
done him by Luarsab (Iskandar Musgbl writes 
Lawlrikb, but the ncme is Iranian; Lubrgtp; ci. 
.Uir>* ai-tahUr>|. 

According to (tkandar Mun^I, '..ffam-dri, 65, by 
Che Tuico-Pecsleu peace oi 961/1555 the territories 
of Mask (Meslilil >> Samtskhe). of K&iClI (KanJi) and 
of Kdhbit were allotted to Stl^h Tembksp. while 
SulftaSulaymin rsceived those of Baihl e^xk ("with 
iiaad uncovered’’, a nickname of tbe king of Imereti), 
ofDldiyanandofGftrlykn (Guria) as far as Trebizgud 
and Tnblvs (Tire-boli). Luarsab I, however, con¬ 
tinued to worry Tifiis. This provoked the lourth 
expedition. Banll-ili (Sabaiat'lano), Gori and Acenl 
ware occupied and tbe king bimseli fel ui battle. 
Vabb^C dates the four expeditions to 1536, 1548, 
>353 and 155S raspeetively. Brosset, ii/r, 45s, con¬ 
siders thcae very probable as they coincide very well 

















































































Nldir Stta. la ii43yi730’i uier 4 war m waiub 
lie woe little ftlory* Talmasp recofniaed the 
Arues aa the Ironiier between P^a acd Turkey 
(Mahdl fibko, rsMU-t IVUirl, Tabriz izSa. 90 - ti. 
Jraies, 1, lai; voa Hammer, tv. 337 dates tbe peace 
to 6 February 1733}, Kadtr dissatisfied, dethrooed 
Tabmitp and resumed theconquest of Transcaucasia. 
WbUe be was ^eratiof against DlgtilstaB (1147/ 
autumn p{ 1734I IsbUr Payiaof TUlis set out with an 
army te the help el Candja. Tteimaras. son of Kazac 
‘All (- Erekle 1), and bis nephew ‘AH Mini 

— Aleaandei (sen of li^iii IfuJI •• Dawid 111) at- 


The Kurds of Eriwtn were chastised m ZThJi >77e 
and 1780, and the Georgian troops pursued them 
over the district of Bkyazld. Almost every year the 
Georgians drove back successiuUy tbe incuraioas of 
the raiding bands from DSgljIsthn (the most danger¬ 
ous leader of whom was ‘Umar Khin Awar). Only the 
KbdiB ol iiliaklcl, Hkiljdll Celebi and AgUa Kisbl (it 
1753-3), ever succeeded in inflicting revecsea on the 




In spite of all these success, the 
Georgia was precarious, and in 1760 T' 
to Russia to seek assstance. But he < 


few days after the 
and be himself died 
January tyda. 
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SURRA’ - SURRA B. SHARTK 



















































































































































































































[s«e AL>Ai>DAi.us and 'o loa/SiS, a griup 

of <nijgr4s vho pracdMd piracy in the central and 
eastern Mediterranean gained control of Alexandria 
and in aii/St? eeised the island of Crete, whic^ they 

further activities [see ixalTisul. It was likewise from 
Spain that there eet out the Uuslime who, between 
273/891 and e8r/394, established Uienselm at 
Fraxlnetum where they founded a pirate state 
which lasted lor 80 yeers. As early as taj/S^a, other 
corsairs sailed up the Rhhne to Arles, nod they 
renewed their incursions in *35/830 and *55/869; 
under ihe LTcnayyads of al-Andalus, the sailors cd 
Pdchina acquired a great notoriety ui this respect (ci. 


western Medlterranein, whilst the Island of Qiarbs 
[f v.}, already an important base, became a real hauct 
of pirates, who wero not content with attacking 
Christian ships but ilsoinfosted the coasts of Ifrihiya. 
Qjsrha was conquered in 510/1116 by ‘Allb. Yshyk. 
but soon resumed its traditioual rdte, until It was 
captured in 529/1155 by the Normans of Sicily; it was 
to remaiu the plaything of Christian and Muslim 
rivalries nnill the end ol the Sth/uth century, and 
Uien was to play a leading part in the events of the 
ioth't6th century. 

Various ciodeyards built along the coasts of the 
Meglirlb and al-Andalus (see oka al-sin1‘a], especial¬ 
ly al La Calle (Maral ‘l-Kharasl. Bine and ^ugie. 
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'icacy particularly affected Venetian and othej 
in commerce. la ;3i/i33>, Veaice bad imposec 
eaty on the Catalans o{ A^eiis, {urbidding then; 


iple in 357/i45t, Snop, Trebiaond fTrabzon 
and Lesbos (Midillil in Sdj-y/tadi-: and 
in S73/1470. Uodsi his successor Qbyezid 11, 
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ADk4ra 1966; Q. Calien, Pre-Oaemon Turkey, I em sborc ut the liult, liatl inigraied Co the i’ei 
London 1968; P. Wittek, Das Pnrainuvm Mm- I coast earlier la the century, iiiiertiiarrled wlili 
































KURSAN 


Riilim Island, and vrltl bass at iStvin Fakbin. | 
Dlbba and Kbawr KaJba. lacing the Gull ot ‘Uni4n, 
the Kawialm were able to strike ai sriil at any ddps 


'1 attrition, marked as much by lierce daring as by 
tcocinus cruelty, against the trade and shipping ol 
be Aj Khalila and ibrir kinsmen, the Ai ^bib of 



lint suney of tbe Gulf was underiaken by the 
Bombay Marine [the armed niarltirne servire ol the 
Engllsb East India Company) after lays-d/iSro. 
Hence the Kaadslm were ^le on a number of 
occasioiis 10 elude pinuit by the cruhets of the 
Bombay Marine by slipping Into these hidden 
anchorages. 

With the passage of time the Kawdsim grew 


itayfisia or irgtIiSsa—the accotinls vary] be fell 
out with tbe WaMiaMs and was forced to abandon 
Ifiiawr Hasan. He established a new lair in laja/late 
<8i3, after the Wahhkbl collapse, at Dammam, on 
ihe Hasa coast, from which he continued to harry the 
seaborne commerce ol Babrayn. 

Rahma b. QjabiT was again spared retribution at 
(he hands ol tbe British eipedliion ol laip-zo, less 
because be bad now assumed tbe guise of a Persian 
dependant than because bis vendetta against the At 
Khalifa, however, brutally It might be conducted, 



swards with the Wahhsbi nilor. Asoroad expeditioo, 
ilispatcbed in Ihe winter of i8ip-ao (Mubarram- 
niumkdd I. 7233), after the defeat oi the Wahhabis 
and the destnictioA of Dlr^iyya by Ibrahim Pailia 
the iwevieas year, was tar more effective In subduing 
the KawSsun RaNal-Khavma and the other niratttal 
ports were reduced, the (Casim) war fleet was burned 
or prized, and the Kdsmil chieltaitis, along srltb Ihe 
other principal Hoytis ol Ihe Pirate Coast, were made 
to subscnbe to a treaty (Ihe Conoral Treaty of Peace 
<rf Rabl’ I, t»35/January i8»o) outlawing piracy tor 

Xoither ibe eapedition of iSoy-io nor that of 
I Siy-ao had attempted to bring to book tbe man who 
was undoubtedly the most reckleas and ferocious free¬ 
booter is the Gulf in the entire ryth century—Rabtna 
b, ^obir, head oi the Ai Qialihlma branch of the 
'Utfib, whose base for more than thirty years was 


war fleet was ouuaugbl and scatteied. The following 
nioiicb Che British political lesideiit hi tbe Gull, 
Captain Samuel Hcnnell, persuaded the rulers of Abb 
Ubabt, Sharia. Ra’s al-Ktiayma, Dubayy and 
‘AiUmln to agree to a suspension ot bosiiiitiBS at sea 
among themselves (nr the duration cd the coming 
peaillag season. The maritime truce signed on 22 
Mubarram 1231/21 May 1933 ran lor a period of six 
months, to 29 Ra£ab 1231/2: November T835. It was 
renewed ev«y firing lor the next seven years, being 
gradually extended in length to cover Ihe full twelve 
monciuof tbe year. In 1339/1843 It was renewed for a 
ten-year period, at Che expiry of which it was mads 
permanent, in a treaty signed by the principal Trucial 
Shaylibs on 3$ Ra^ab 1269/4 May 1833. Though 
isolated outbreaks of piracy were <0 occur at intervals 
up to this century, notaUy in the oarrow 'vaters 
























tbas ol tb* t«nQ, tocnc all^oncaj (bvfN = lb* 
AlHolutd koowlMt^ d Cod, or lungdo[ii)i mnoo 
! it«ir»l. for eiampl*; 'ar^ (Knr^iii, XV11,44; XL, 15; 
XLin, at; LXXXI, 301) = throB« of God, wliila 
burr* B (ooutool, 3L boncb set before the tbrone- 
This throne of God hss been aa object of debate 
among theologians (A. J. Weosinck, T)u tluilix 
ertti, 67, go, 93, itj and especially 148, coBcenung 
‘arii and kurii). The rite of a certain sect, at 
an early period ia Muslim history, attributed a 
particular sanctity to as empty kmt (al-Balt<{^uri, 
j 4 n$Sa, ed. S. D. Goitein, vi, 343; ]. Wellhausen, Du 
ftUgUs-poHtischen Opposilionspartfuti, Ij), 

The distinction betireen throoc (‘arfi) and footstool 
{Aursi) probably leflecu the tendency of mediaeval 
Muslims to indicate by means ol the term hersl all 
kinds of supports: the word in>r/a‘, whlcb, amoag 
other usages (including that of footstooll) indicates 
aa ink-stand and the base of the small ortenlal table, 
may be replaced, in certain tents, by kuret (J, Sadan, 
Li putilur aa i’roeAs-Orisnl mAfsfsal, Leiden 1976, 
91-4). To thia meaning of''support”, tbal of'Tecieru'' 


straight legs, others crossed legs (they are iliuatrated 
by a rich iconography, as wall as by texts: 0. Kura, 
toe. eit.; Sadan, op. eif., X3y<33}- In the modKn 
period, Carsf ia also apf^led to various chairs cf 
"sresteni-style” fotra. 

Bibliography: givco in the article. 

(a. HtJABT-[J. 

IfURTUBA, Spanish C&aooaa, French Connoin, 
Es^iab, Italian ^ German Conoova (Konoova), 
Latin CoRovaa, a town el southern Spain 
situated at 370 feet above sea-level on the tight 
(oorUi) bank of the central course of the Guadalquivir 
(irooi the Arabic al-Whdtal'Kablr "the great tiver"), 
the andent Baetis, with 1,234,000 inh^itants, is at 
the present day the capita] «f the province of the 
same name vifaich lies Oti both sides of the river in 
the hoarl ol Andalusia. 

The southern and smaller half of the province, 
practically the laiiKius La Campifia [see paMnArnrA}, 
ridngin the south-east to a height of ovnr 2,200 (eeL 
is more level, hot and fertile, being e^ecisUy devoted 





































Nov«inb«r jii, Uie lottUisd ehurcli of S»n Acislo fo 
tba south-west of Cotdovn, where 400 knights of the 
Ccidovsn nobility had held cut against the invaders, 
surrendered to al-Mugiil^; he treated the Cordovan 
dtiUDS with clemency and enusuied die guarding of 
the town to the Jews. The goventor al-Hiur b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahnihn el-Xhahtn transferred the oiipital of al- 
AndalusIroD Seville to Cordova (97-100/716-19). His 
successor, the governor ai-Samh h. Mklik ai-Kbawlanl 
(100-2/719-41) restored the old Komon bridge and the 
ruiaous part of the protective enceinte, and he 
founded the first Muslim cemetery of the town, sc. 
UieMakbatat al-Rabad or''Cemetery of the Suburb " 
00 the iiOTtbem bank ef the river. In re. 433/7}°. the 


of tbe mosque, to provide a direct and private 
entrance to the makiiit at the daily prsyera. *Abd 
al-Rahman 111, al-NisIr (300.30/913-61) [g.n.] who 
marks the aeojtb ol the Arab epo^ in Spain, rebuilt 
the minaret, which )sad been seventy damaged by the 
earthquake o( 66a, in splendid lashion. He enlarged 
the or courtyard in a oorthariy dincUon, 
demolished the encieal fniima'a and built another 
one, the iorerunner oi the great Hispsao-Moonsh 
minarets of the 6th/i>th century, whids support on 

this same prince who was the builder of the celebrated 
country estate Madliial nl-Zahrl’ (now called Cordoba 
ta Vieja) for his beloved al-Zahrl\ ooe-aod-a-half 






































Mtdiiu Ai-Z*hra u Ls £spafis Mtitma {(. Julio 
>9^)> 19-48: K. E. Schmidt, CofiMa umlCnniii*, 
L«ipzi$-BCTlu> 1903 (Sonsionn’t Bttuhmit Kutisf 
Stsiuii, No. 13I; Baedeker's S^ohuth und PerlHttP, 
>9«8, }48-:: Ivith as excellent plan of the city and 


Hm 4 m.inAI-»lHlk, iv (1964-jl, 83-1 
S^wcA-ulamiMlie SjrMnir uek irt 
1. t>u u,^ktethlan .bcmn Systtms 
Bige* eh SlilUhaHSirukiiS’KH tUr tier 
pein ip tier ehermliggn HuupipfOSfMee 






















































































































































































Uia BabrI period and at the be^intung of the Cirtaa- rebirth at a expaoetee urban area, v^eie, apart from 
tfan era. The fight against the Arab tribes, con- a few iaolated imuains, nothing bears irliness to the 
stantfy growing in strength sinee the diasppearanee ancieal medUeva] centre- 

o( Christian Mubia permitted them lueiul access fiidfiograpA] : lo addition to references giren 

towards (he upper Nile valley and Sudanese Africa, in the artieJe, sm J. Maspero and G. Wiet, MaU- 

ntcessitated the dispatching and then the inainle naiu pmr icreir a la flopapku it i’tgypU, Cairo 

nance of military units at other points of the valley, I9ig, i;) If.; J.-O. Gaicin, Ua cealre musuitaan 
especially at Asydi |y.t,], icom the middk of ihe dr fa ffaufe-^gyper rnddidvair: Odd. Cairo 1976. 
tth/ielh ceaiuiy. On account cd changes affeciiDg (J <1- GatciM) 

the equtlibcuni belweca the Arab tribes conuolUng KCS OWASt [see gO!>owa}. 

Ibo highways, the use of the route from ‘Aytlhdh to KUSANTiNA [see guSTanTixA}. 

KQS came to be endangered following the disorders al-KUSANtInI (in dialect (gsestlal, is French 
of 7&7/l365'6; goods still had to be irui^iorted to I Kseatim) RAUifo, .Algerian dramatist, comic 
KOf via Kuyayr until, faced with the instability j actor and song.writer. lAsder his real name 1 bn 
prevailing over Mamlitk territory as a resolt of the | al .Al^ifar (pronounced Elel-Lakb^ai) he was born on 
decluie of the adminislratioo of the 3 abri Mamlflks. I 11 November 1S87 at Bouzarea (asurburb of Algtecs}. 
the traders decided to avoid Upper Egypt, unloading 1 His father, ashoemaker, vras a native of Constantine, 
their wares at TOr in the Sin^ peninsula, closer to I As a child be atleoded a i^Cur'Snic school, where bis 













































































































































































































































































































The consonant s>^uni iiiclatles ui genenl "om- 
phatcs", most often ilotlalised m effect, which 
complete, at the same potnlof aniculatios, theortfen 
formed by an nnvotced stop and a st^ced stop, with- 
out alarays participating themselves in cotrelaiion of 


votring. Tho maiorlty of the fanguages also present 


a posl-palaiel order- k, t, ¥. hut itone opposes a g to 
a ft. However, one must take account of the very 













































kOsh 


ao/, it 1$ not opposed to^, and the voiced equivalent 

it ia general h, never r. The Colloving table, in vhich 

the phonemes are put in paraniheses, being irequent- 

ly, but not in all eases, represented, will give an idea 

oi the Kushttic consonant system: 

labuls: pif. », «, te: 

dentals: (, d, V),^, *; 

eibilants: r, (r); 

palatals; k, $, i, f, 

laryngals: h, 

The pharyngak ‘, the labio-velam at 


(completed or perfective', lotn-ti-i "(If) you wen 
eating" (model). 

These scttamss are capable of minor niodKicatlons 
in various languages. In parliculai, attention Is 
drawn to newly-devekgted fonns by means of suilixed 
morphemes. The most (requenily nsed variable 
morphemes are: 

— for the gender and number: ■' lor the (rminine 
singular and n for Che plural: 

— for the aspect: a as the sign of the iiKomplets is 
often opposed to an antacedenc vowel (d, a. tl lot the 





























th» laTi|ruagc«, the dc^iemtenf prcipofltion precedes 

cases, in BetSja and Somali) and the verb is placed at 
Che end of Ihe phrasa aiter the subject and the various 
OKnplemenis. 

On the lesiral plane, the cenain cognate forms are 
still retativeiy lew m number, above all because cf 
ioadeqiiac)' al the theory ol phoneticcrarespondences. 
Meverlhetess, the eaUtence of a common rnrabulary 
can be established In several lomis. Here are some 

Onieio: ssm-w, lijanjierci; sim “name": Somali; 
iwidne, ‘Alarrrodjni. OrDnio;oii>ic,Sidaino; xodau, 
Ometo: mnaan ''heart"; Scanall: dmr, Oromo: 


HitaiUehseinihai, ed J and Th. Rynon, The Hague 
'm. 36»-7e; O- R- Casteliiuo, T*« -4»fcsd>d*> 
ptrsonal prenouiis and utrM sysun la til l>gh> 0/ 

Campm tendut iuGUiCS, ii (19}7I> bl3, v (1948), 
t-j; D. Cohan in fCFJ, x!. 43-68: idem, in Cotapies 
readvs iu GLECi, xiv <1969-701, 69-74: idem, 
Leneuts el uehnif%et, nature fl setMi, ed. J. M. C. 
Thomas and L. Bemot, I, Paris 1973. 57-63; Idem, 
Aeles 4 h !" Cenfris Inlernetianal it Iinguislifiu 
similiene a ckanilo-siniluiue. ed. A. Caquot and 
D. Cohen, The Hague 1974. 40-*; M. Cohen, in 
Melanges Misptro, Cairo, 704-19: B. Penarlo, in 
drrticio ii Gloaolatia e jileiotia eftuaaa, I (1923). 
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u-Kl'SHASHl — «.-liL'SHAYKJ 


BihUografky: al-MublbW. ttl-aftar I 

/i t'yifn al-fiarn al-iiBiyM ‘aihar, 1, Ibrahim ^ 

il-Kdrlnl. aS-Amam h i^ al-Siatam, na. Cairo, 
DSr al-Koliib, TaTa. No. 304, loI«. 5J»-5‘e; 
isrni*il al-Ba^dUdi, Hadtyyat latanbul 

r 95 l,i, 161 ; O. A. Riokcs, AUeanaM/van Sinflul, 
Lsidon 1909: Sarhia, 1333; J. Voll, Ah analytit «/ 
an inIrlUelual gnvp in <i{AfMnr* aenlury Uadlna, 

in fiS0.4S, xxiviii (1975). 31-9, (A. H. Joana) 
gUSHAYB. an Arab tribe lorming part ol the 
groat gioup of the Sanu ‘Amir b. $aHa‘a [f.I'l whote 


I in Ualuva (the region of actual l.<&i:bn Ig.o.] on the 
I upper Alrak), the son of a man of Arab descent 
(Iroin B. Kujhayi) and a woman from an Arab 
(from B. Sulapm) familp. He got Uie oducS' 

tioii ol aoountry tquire of the time; aifab, the Arabc 
language, cblvaltp ifaribiyya) and w-eaponiy 
{is//mdf When aa a young man he came to 

NaysAbQr vith the inlenllon to get the taitee on one 
of his villages reduced, he became acquainled with 
the !;<lfl iinyih Abb *AiI al-Dahkhki who became hie 
master on the mysiical path. Later on he meirte' 

























































r K peaceful I 

‘Abd al-Qiiiical-FirKl,. . .. 
in Its'c. ed. T*t M»i,s ij A'ltlia^r, loh. e^b- 
46a; Ibin ^Aailiir. 7*^yn, 30S; Ibo Kballikan. 

ill. 307I.: Ibn al-'lmid, Sta^tfdl, iii, 
jaj t, IV, 45; Subkl, Tahaiil, vii, 159 «6; Brockd- 
majin, I, 337; G. MakdUi, Ibn it la femrgenu 
At I'u/am Inufiifntaliitc au XJ’ stick, Dtinaecus 
<9«3. 330-&6: R. \V. Bulliel. The patrutans ej 

(H.B*i.>l) 

KL’aUBEGMact KOtu asci]. 

Al-KU SHDJ l {m« '>U AL-KUSHDlIl 
KL'SHlyAR a. LABAN b. BasuahrI, Abu l- 
Basak al-I^IlI. Peraiaii BSiroiiotncr and 
maibemadeian. He wasbom inGIlin, 10 tbesouih 
ot Ihe Caspian mi, in ibe first half «t tb« AlbficUi 
ceotury, pnibatriy between 393/934 ant) 339/944. The 


peoples of Kortb Africa, li appeals with the article 
and with a fine] rian in an anecdote dcpiclinit an 
OrieotaJ being advised by the Ptopbel.ina dream, to 
beat with of-Auniaeiiii a sick Magbribl. this anec 
dote, reliteti by Doty (Suppl., s.v.) is very well 
known and is probably re^nxisible for leading 
Moroccan scholars to adopt the fKin attributed to 
the Prophet. L. Bauer (R'drierhitch drr crabtschesx 
Lmtantspraih^, Wiesbaden 1957, 402). heard 
kasehsoctlkusiusda (n Paleslhie, describing It as 
"Tclgliugelrhen m Fl«schdampl gekocht". CouscotK 
was known in Spain, and thewordAnekwru is provided 
with the article in the KtUb el~Tebihk published by 
A Huici Miranda (Madrid 1963,111),but thkis a case 



















































































EccyckipiWdia of hlam, V 


(Ch. PtLLAt) 


























































































ih« insubordiDaiton 
rtUDgstgaIn which 
Ailer beiai Klectcd 



























































KUSTANTlNA 


WKl'STANTtNtYYA 
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litbt; it il fint mentioDM by Const. Porphyr.. De 
lUm., cb.xtil (Boon Corpta. loi.l.ta); it was Or- 
tiropsd In t popular rtalnc ir taao and plllagrd by 
the Cnuaden in laoj (NIcrtaa Qranlates. 696. 731, 
ed. Bono). Acconling to Ifan al-Al|)lr, Iz, 3S1, el. X. 18 
(whence Abu 'l-Fidl derives hli intormatlon). It was 



(J. H. MoRorNaxs) 

1. After the Ottokar CoMBu>ET(see tSTAKBuu. 
eUSTENDIL. KdsriKDii (InSerbiaDtCnstendUl. 
a town of some 3s>ooo Inhabitants in Western 
Bulgaria. It was b the Setbo-BuIgzrlan Middle 
Ages a anall fortified sirooghold on a bill above the 
wide plain of Kilitendil. serving as a princely re¬ 
sidence. and was known as Velbuzb^. In Ottoman 
times it was cBpital of tbesa>>£d8 of KUsiendil, ami 
was la Islamic cultural and admlntstratlve centre of 
some imporiance. Tlw town Is ibe indirect successor 
of Che Roman Pautalia, of waidi substantial remains 
have been uneartbed. 

The Ottoman cbrontclm Sa‘d al-Dln aid Mil- 
nefliSlImt^I mention that the ruler ol the land of 
Konstamin (the son ol the Serbian nobleman Dejan) 
accepted Ottoman oveclordsbip In 773/1371*1. afer 
the latter had captured the stritsgie fortresses of 
IjiJiUman and Samokov. Nei]|r1 menllons Konstantin 
among Murbd's vasals during the KararnSn Campaign. 
‘AsEflfpasJiazJde, Oru« Beg and the Anonymus 


Jordan Ivanov still saw a "Seray Kulesl", situated 
next in a fine basin IMirdI built and paved with large 
slabs of marbie. Tower and basin were situated In the 
"Seray Mahallesj ’. 

In Ibe loch/tdth century, Kustendii witnessed 
a rapid expansion. In 966/1339 an anonynioua Itallaa 
travellci described it as a town with "about a thou* 
sand hot&es, built in the Turkish manirer. many 
mosques and quite a number of baths. The town U 
I inhabited by Turks and some Jews..." We passed 
Ibe night is a Khan, called Imaret, which in our 
language is an inn. A Sandlakbeg ordered the con¬ 
struction of this very convenient building lor the 
traveller and stranger, lor the salvallon ol his soul." 
During this century, a number ol military com¬ 
manders and members ol the administration erected 
a considerable number of mosques aud caravanserais, 
and opened up muiettl batbs. Mebmed-i ‘Ayitb in bis 
MenefIrU'l-'aaJItm (Halet Efendl, No. <16. 1, lol. 
siaa) noted In 99711389 twelve mlnera] baths, many 
with stone-built dorses over the disrobing seclioo and 
over the bathroom proper, others even wilh separate 
rooms. The most beaucilul was tbe so-called Beg 
Ill^asl. In 694(1489 tbe bcgUtbtti ol Rumcii, S^idlm 
SUleymSn I’ajfja, had erected a large domed mosque 



















































































































































































































































KUTADOHO B3 UG —KUTaI 


Kuialka BilU, in 2 DUC, li (1897), 7t}-t7: W, Ya‘lrAb (i«nniyint aith Ottoman help. Wbea Ya'I^ttb 
Radkiff, Vitr mu in Kairo au/gt/uiultm ttreuf died at KutShiya in 832/1429, the principality of the 
Hnitckttfl Ut KudtUku Bihk, in lAK. lx (1898], Gnmiydn-Ofiiullarl patatd, according to his bequest, 
309,19; idem, lum Kndatk* Btlik, in ZDUG, Id to the Ottoman MurM II. 

(t< 9 t). 132-4, 189; Idem. Dos KudiUkv Bilik its Under the Otiomant, Kuiabiya was the capital of 
ynfi^ Ckus-Hadsehib. ii. Tat and VbeftttTunt a ssn4j*k of Anidolu, and then in 1841 a taniiak of 


















































KUTAI —*L KUTAMT 
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KLTAVBA MUSLIM —4i.-KUTB 


rwouoced. Tbe oi *4ra2ni in 9J/7ri wts 

■ spectacular feat of Kutayba't, and it led to (he 
tenlallve implantiaf of Islam them, ihou^ It was 
several decades belore tbe people of Ibe province ot 
Uieir Sfeths were full)' converted: Ice details, see 
BI*AnA2M In the last >ears of his govemoisfalp, 
^utayba's aiientioo was focussed on So^dia agalo. 
lb 9i/7>3r Ob Ihe way back from £b*5razra, be 
attacked Samarkand and imposed a fresh peace 
treaty «« its mler Sltdrak; the breaking thus of an 
earlier agreement cosaiderably tamisbed lyulayba’s 
repuiatloa in So^ia amongst the Iranien populilloo. 
it may be that it wts el this point Ihet the Western 
Turks or Tilrgesh intervened in Transoxanis at Ihc 
request of tbe &og{|dian princes; st all events, 
Kulayba endeavoured to secure the legtons of the 
Jaxartes adiacent to tbe steppes ol Turkislln, 
moving into Sbltt) and Vabrilanns, and in 9a-5/ 
71 j'i4 he led a series of raids into Far^Sna. Whether 
I^uleyba bad expressly in mind the securing of the 
trade route through Central Asia towards China Is 
uncertain, and the report in Tabari. It, 1276, that his 
troops crossed the Tien Shan Mis. to KaghKtiar was 
rejected by Gibb as a fate'iraiion, see his T»/ Atub 
inuastotio/KarAgiai ind.O. 71J, In £SOS, ii lipryl, 
4b7-74- 

The fall 01 butayba in 96/71J waa ultimalely the 


I 3»o-5 = Jl34*J-3:/ir.af->i;yii»,ed.daGoete,r-3, 
I I7-J9I T. af-aan/a/M*. ed. Cryaxnevich, H. 135b- 
I l3Sb, csofc-i53bi Nar^ald)!, T. 1 BtiiiarS, tr. 
Frye, 45-54: dgjaai, index; af-'/Jid ai/aeid, index; 
Ibn Khaltjkan. od. *Abb5s, iv, Sd-p, tr. do Siane, 
ii, 514-JO: Ibn al-AIhli, iv, 311 v, 2 (f. 

a. Secondary sources; Muir, Tkt CofipAatr', 
549-531 Wellheusen, Des arabiuhe Rtich Htid s«a 
Sfura, 267-78, £ng. tr. 429-44; rCrkr, La via 
ibn Vodsof, 232 43, 337; Barthold, 
Turkalan dntvs la Du Mantel invaaim’, 184-7; 
Gibb, Tka Arab aon^uasls in Caniral Asia, 29-38; 
Spuler, Iran, 39*33; M. A. Shabao, The *Abbdsi4 
remlnlian, Cambridge C970, 61, 63-75: idem, 
fslomse hiatory AD. 600-730 iAJf. Ija), Cam¬ 
bridge 1972, <23-4, >28; A. N. kuiat, Knleybi bin 
Moalm-sn Bx^riim le 5(i>><!rAanii-> tabli. in 
AODTCFD, vi (1948). 385-430 (gives text of Ibn 
A*il]ain il-KOO on Kuuyba’s conquests In lCh»«- 
raim and at Samarkand). (C. B. Boswokth) 
al-KUTB U.). pole. 


In Arabic, ga(6 covers nearly the same field of 
semantic aspects es Greek 6 tedXo?: a pivot around 
nhich something levolves [in Arabic, especially the 
pivot for mill stones), which was extended to tbe 































AI.-KUTB 
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I-KUTB 


iilia oj pusonaSUy >n Cambrid|S >9^3, 44 <(■) 

that a!-m»IS', neotioned in al-^auITs .ViiiUI »l- 
ametlr, u IdenticiJ with the hath 44 tU Mita 
iHu^mmMiiyya was discarded by W. H. T. Oaicdner. 
Ai-Ckaaili's JUishkdt oi-awtar {“Thr nwAc /or 
hghls"). A Iramlatiiyn with iiUrydwti<m. Lcctdon 1924, 

doctrine of the k«lt as the bead of the saintly hier¬ 
archy (idem, AI GkasdIi'i Uuhidl oZ-anudr and Ike 
Gkeuail'problevit hi /si., v [1914], 144). 

Each ol the various ranks in the saistlv biecatchy 
baa also been conceived of as bein{ beaded by a 
From these aildk tbe saints who belont to these dif- 
(etent ranks receive their knowledge, which they owe 
ill tbe last resort to the supreine (temporal) kvik (el, 
Iba al-‘AtabI, Fui«hd<, U. 7; Abmad PiyS’al'Dln al- 
Giimii^bkhknH, /^dmi^ of-urdf fi ‘I'lneliyd^, Cairo 
1323/1910, 4: 'AD Salim *Ammar, Aim ‘l-Ukkan at- 
Sh.iittll,‘asruku. la’rlihuku. ‘aiamnku.liuen-vfuli 
Cairo 19s1. 1 .1921 Abmad b. Mubahiciad b. ‘Ayya 
al-tfafS^ir sf-'a/iyya /( '(-na’dmr 
Cairo :934. 20 H.). 

Foc Mubyl •I-DIn b. al-‘Arabl the urlveren 
rathmal prmciple, the nth Maiamiad, or al iatlka 
a/-na 3 nMiaadiyya throu|b which Divine knowledge 
is traesmilud to all prophets and saints. Ihids its 


I iram'rn, 1,92), Several authors have noted the analogy 
belwecn the tsmh'ni (Faiimidl daSns hierarchy and 
the mystical hierarchy under the kielh (see e.g. at- 
^ayU, 437 If. and V. Maiquet, Da /iudn ttl-Safi‘ 
* •l-yati 'Vmar | 3 . Sa'U TaU). marabimi el can- 
gairaiU ImcoaUvr. In Arakita. nv (1968], 27) OT have 
regarded the nsystica] hierarchy as derived Itoin it. 
The bistoikal possibility of such e derivation was 
discarded by W, Ivanow, An Ali Haki Fragmrw, lo 
CoUutaiua, i. The Ismaill Society, Series A. Ko. 2, 
Leiden-Bombay 1948,166. 

Among the scholars, some have stated ex¬ 
plicitly that katk and Imim are lornis which have the 
tame meaning and which refer to one and tbe same 
pertoti (Amofl. La fhilnopSu tki’ie, 223; ‘Aiiama 
Sayyid Mubammad Husayn TaMiaba’I, Shi'ite Islam 
llr., ed., LDirod. and notes by Seyyed Hossein Kasi), 
London 1973, 114; Corbin, £h Islam iraaiVm. il, 76). 
The notion of tbe saintly hierarchy headed by tbe 
kulb Is considered by H. Corbin as baskaJly a SiFT 
Idea which has been appropriated by Sunni mysticism 
(see e.g. his En Islam ironitH, i. 229. iii, 279: cf. 
al-Sbaybl, 213). Several of bis publications contari 
phenomenologically-incliaed analysis of the her- 

speclive of Iranlsm (see e.g. his L howixu de lamilie 
iaas It soufism iratsCm, Paris 1971, passim, and his 
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l IJUTB— KUTBa*.-DINBAKH7IVAR KAkI 


(mc 'AkII klcitiar, t^uln mm MAr a<-\Hr'3ii: imlal 
AH ‘l■‘Ay•layn. In StniM v (Calio-Kafr al-3tiayk&. 
Apdl :967>, 4ii and Mubanimad Zakl Ibrablni, 
ila‘ al-Biuhixt, S (I.; cl, idem, A'nVavMdt nk&munfaK 
lU atfAi, 8 It). 

In some myttical Uadilioat, tfaoav bdoaiguig (o tLe 
sa.nlly tiientdiy, iacludici lb« an fcdd to be 
identic^ wlib Uk Miioui myttkal tcacbeis piesent 
at a certain lime but whoK ipbitua! rank lemaios 
vndivulged to IboM ouuMe ikb hleiarchy (cl. 
'Imtko Abmad 'Initn, al-Faliiya uviiU ^ayht 
al laiHya, Asyflt >334/1936, 14). Tbb tenet may 
imply tbe belief Ibat potentially everybody ran 

means oi ibe method preactibed by a distlnel mystical 
tradition <c/. Sulaymkn al-^anial, al-FvtOiai of- 
iU*iyya hi /nadW Tafitr al-^aldlam 61 ’i-da*a’t* 
«/ Ua/iyyo, Cairo sgi], I, 114). 

The sUlement by J, S. Triniiuslieni, T*r i»/c 
orders in Islam, Oxford I971. id] {., that the concep¬ 
tion of the ha/i has gone through a process of vulgar- 
isatioii would seem to be in need of lurlhei Mb- 
stantiatiOD. 

BsMiogrupiiy: given in the article. 


SUTB Ai-DlN [see kawoOd a. saxcT: At- 

»AK*AWiLl). 

KUTB al-D}N AYBAK. the first ruler of ihe 
ludo-Muslim stale which arose after the death I 
of the ^heid ^ihab al-Dlu [Mu^iza al-DIn) Mubatn- 
Diadb. Siui in iao6 and was subsequently to be based ' 
■ t Dihll. Brought as a slave from Turkestin fits 
Nisbhpur and then to Gliaana. be was purchased by I 
Muhammad, then engaged in the reduction of 
independent Hindu principalities in nocthem India, 
and cose to be awfr-i diidr (master of (he horse) 
niahfa' of Kohiara (now Chutam in Paiiila) 
Shmhna. The touioes for this period, composed either ^ 
under Aybak’s faegeioony or uodet his successor 
ascribe to him pecaonafly (he capture of Meeru 
Dibll, Kdl (‘Altgafbl, Tbankir (Bayina). Gwkliyi 
Badk’dn, Ivanaw^ aud Kklin^ar, belweea 387/119 
and 399/1 ror-y, and the sack of N^rw-ala inGudjail 
(393/>«97l. 

On his master's assaasuiaticu fn toz/isoS, t 
moved from Dihll to Lahoie, where be b said to hst 
escended the throne on 17 IViu 'l-ICa'da/s] Juno, 

and which became his permanent residence. Aybak's 

precise status b problematkal, No coins of his are 
extant, and Ihe stsieinecl of Hasan Nlrkoil that the 
ti’rfia was read and cuics struck in hb came Is not 
corroborated elsewhere. ^jOz^lnt oa the conirary 
specifies at one point tfiet these prerogatives were 
retained by Muhammad's icnmcdiate succeesca- 
t^iyhth el-6in Mahmdd, who now reigned at FVCz- 
kuh, though elsewhere he says that Mabinhd con- 
ienedon Aybak the title oiSultln. In view of Aybak's 
slave rank, it is most likely that he was simply 
manunilled by the lew £hllrid sovereign, ai 


read in Ibn al-AUjlr, and remained bis submdinate. 


Hindustan. Aybak's attentions appear to have been 
absorbed by the situation in the north-west, where 
the QjOrid empire was succumbing to pressure from 
the iS]*araitm-^Ui Mubammad b. Tekigl), and it b 
significant that no efforts 10 extend the Msslitn 
conquests in India are recorded lor hb reign. He 
engaged in hostilities with another ^iiigrid slave 
officer. Till] al-Oin YUdft. who was based at Qtiaant 
and who endeavoured unsuccessfully to take Lahore 

in 6a;fi>o8-9. Aybak's own subsequent occupation of 

Ghatna. however, was merely temporary, and be was 


expelled by the ciltaens in favour ol YllUlz. He died 
at Lahore in 607/1310-1, of wounds sustained in an 
accidot during a game of polo Ifotc-gdi,), and Ills 
successor Aefini Sh8h. whose relullonshJp tc him Is 

uncertain, was iioon set aside In favour of the niv/i{a‘ 

of Badk’un, Aybak's son-in-law lltuuniab i4>n-, and 

Aybak, who has achieved renown as (be builder 

of tbe Kutb MliiSr |q.t.] at DOill, was a patron also 

ol the literary aits, I-'akhr-i Mudabbir (f.r. In Suppl.], 
author of a manual of war, iho,4gu8«f-ik«7b. dedicated 
to him his booh of genealogies, and It was probably 
under Aybak's regiine tbit Hasan Niikml (f.t-. in 
Suppl.] began writing bis Burfd Tlti alma’eiJiir, 
whicb was cmnpleled under lltutmt^. Both are 
iuipcuiant sources lor tbe early period of Muslin rule 
ill HindhsUn. 

Btbliegrapky: Fakhc-i Uudabbir, ed. Sir £. 
Denison Ross, Ta'riUt-i Fakhrs 'g-effn kfablrak- 
skdg (ei4 London 1917 (James G. Forloog Fund, 
iv); Hasan Nitinii, tr. in Elliot and Dowson, 
History 0/ Irdia ai laid iy jtt 0101 Aistoriani. 
Loodon 1867-77, if, 313 fL; Bhi al-Athlr, xii, esp. 
163-3: 12iai<ljilnl, It. H. G. Kaverly, rahagdi-i 
A’lbirf, London 1873-81 (BiMsWiieM Indiea), 398-9, 
469-71. 303-3, 313-31.60S-6: A. B. H. HabibuUah. 
Th* fOKndtlums of Muslim rule in Fiidia, znded., 
Allllilbld 1961,61-93. (P, Jackson) 

KHTB aL'DIN BAKHTIYAR KAKI, a $ufl 
who setilrd at Dihll duiiag the reigu of lltuimisli 
(4.V.). 

Kbvldia Ku(b al-Dta Bahbtlykr (Ahmad b. Mqs 3 
al-KUd al-CihH w-as e uative of Ush, a town in 
casisrn Farghkiia. The ladiAiru literature depicts him 
as thediKipleot MuTnal-DfaCiidiiKd, 634/1336), the 
(oundec-ffgure of tbe Clahil alflllaltw in indta. The 
accounts disagree on whether the twocunteiupcuaifes 
first met at Ui]]. or at Islabku, or in the .56fi citcie 
of Abu Hifs'Uniaial-Suhraw ardi Id. 633/1134), or Is 
tbe mosque ol Abu 'I-Layib aJ-Samarkaiidl at Bag¬ 
dad, After yeai's ol wandering, l/iutb al-D4n came lo 
Muitfin early in Ihe yth/ryth cenluiy during the rule 
of Nasir al-Dbi Kabita (d. 633/1338). There Farid 
ul-Din Mas'ad (d. 664/1363) sought hb company, 
while Babd’ al-DIn Zakaiiyyi* (<L 666/l>68| seems to 
have encouraged his departure forDiblL Kutbal-Oln 
seilled outside liie walls of Dihll near the tank, 

koo-d-i siamsi, during the leign of Illutmi^ (607-33/ 

1111-36), but declined the office of 2^y^ al'Islim 
offered lo him by the 9al|6u. tyufb al-nn was well- 
known for his t^fl practice ol lislening to music 
(samd^), and is said to have died during a samP 
performance mi 14 Rabf^ 1 633/47 Wovember 1335. 
His tomb is in the vicinity of the Huih Mlnir at 
MihrawU. Tbe Hutb Mlnkr [g.v.), computed by 

from ^ulb al-lLi Bakhtiyii loot from Hutb al-DIn 
Aybak], 

The &3tjU affiliatioD venerates ((u|b al-Diu as one 

In India, and records him In Its sffsi/a as the link 
between hfuin ai-Dln and Farid al-Dln. hu(b al-DIn 
R tbe alleged cocnpiier of the apocryphal tnodiiaiiJ of 
Mu'lD al-DIn, entitled Dalll al-’Srifln (Lucknow 
1868], whereas his own sayings supposedly have been 
collected by Farid al Din in the spurious Faud'id 
at-siliUa. A iDoie reliable source, liowevet, appears 
10 be the kfi/iAk al-ldliblu, which was compiled in the 
immediate circle of Ku(b al-Dln's assodaiss at DihIL 
Biiftograp'iy: Amir Hasan Si^zf, FaaiHd 

a(-/u’8if, Lucknow 1303; Hamid Kalandar. Akovr 

al-ma4iiUis, ‘Aligarh 1936; Amfi JS)*urd Klimkal, 





















KUTB ■'i.-UiN BAJCKTIYAR KAKI — KCTB ai-UIN SHlRAZt 
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A bb gravf, and allhough hit phytli-al I Reg [«.u] addid <o li. Alleraiioiu w 


« (o the Prophet it aHo tlretteil, he «»% \ 
I late convert to Ulan. doiibUett following I 
al-'AbbAs (g.t.) Ill this after the conquest I 


I it up to the early 191A oatury. 

BitUograpky (in addition to references given 
In the article)! ZlrUilI, ai-A'Um, vl, 29 . For the 
development of the cult of Kuiliaraat Satnarhand, 
see Barthold. Turiktsfitx doans 10 lie Mongol inio* 
steii‘, 91 - 2 . and N. R. Xemtseva, Istohi hompotilUS 
I eiapl /oreiiraMiiiyg nnuMhiia ^jictii-Zitida, in 
5 <rr. d(l97d|, No. I. 9t-io6, Eng. It. 
with commentary by J, lif, Rogeitand 'Adll yuslii, 
hi Iran. JmU. of Iht Bril. hut. Of Pirsum Uludits. 
av ( 1977 ), IJ5 <7- (C. E. BoswnatK) 

KUIHAYYIR a. ‘ABD Ai.-RAtIMAN (better 



surmised that this cult was 
family, the ‘Abbaslds, when 
bovrever, equally possible 
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ul, the (uUdi uelog cotton goode were I coane colloo febrio celled MaM, Uiree aretln or 
Uey/dfee {tellers}, (maken ol wadded ' e.oe raetra long, and tuM re nV or 49.] cm wide, 

headgear for men), (mebert ol beaddresa with x,&oo threada at warp {£vree II 7, }j, 

lor women), j’crgbaa^iljdii (quilt makera), gain/r*4i- jeS/tjoa). 

ydn (shirt-makers), diiltetiJ^iySf$ (dealers of muslint It was the duty o< the ofiiceis of the guild, yigsl- 
turbansj.yoglilU^tyan (dealersolnapbinsandhand- btt^t and ski > hAihra, in paiticelac, to supervise 
kerchiels), and {adUdjlyia (tent makers): for Calio, Ibe standards during the process of manufacturing. 
Evtiyd Celebi (x, 370-1) gives a similar list of crafts Tbe goods were also inspected by the mufitaiH [see 
anddealers. In both cities, guildsdcaJingwithcotloiis hissa) wbeu marketed. Peiiodically, the government 
were included in the group ol 14 crafts connected conducted lospecUons using special inspectors 
with clothing or home lumisbingt, beaded by the Imil/rtfiili' sent fr«n tbe capital (see Biuaa titisSh, 
chief tailor. lof.cil.). la larger cltiet. growing demand and tbe 
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KxrrN 




nc) 


DMaui 

(Musib) 

Comber 

(handkeccliieC sud li«ai 
Collon sUru 
Colton yam 


PtsileffM 


x'/s groissh per piece of xc 


aritiln Tc^tjlt, Kaxiamoau, 

Irom verioue Anatolian 


; para to xo gcoush per piece Sinope, 
io*}j para perokha 

.o-6j part per piece of aoarsbin Cedix i 

































d Aleppo via Hormut iitd oo tbe Persian | found a raady mar: 


Gull and i21idda and Mecca via the Red Sea. In tbe qualliy in c 

sprint ot ioigiidio, in a caravan from Badldid to in great 4u 

Aleppo alth 120 metchanls. there ivcre ten Indian aoa) and K 
mercliants, all Mt^ints. Most of tbe inercbants ic the 
caravan were carrying indigo, drugs, silk, and Indian C 

textiles. Although Arab and I’erslau mcrdtanls made 
uptbemajority of themerchantsia the caravan, there 
were also Turks, Armenians, Christian Arabs and 

Italians (five persons). Two Persian merchants from _ 

Hamadan had Indian wares, including Indigo, drugs, 
and Uiree bales ol cloUi erf Lahore, all estimated SoutheraS! 
to be worth js.ooo gioush (H. SaIiUlio|lu. Bir laiccar Aleppo 
tm-a.., 6J-S. CyPf" 

In the Persian Guit. Basra and Btadai *AbUs 
IGombroon) were Iwu outlels through which Indian , 
textiles entered the Ottooiao and Safavid lerri- I stanbul 
tones (R. W. Ftnicr. 7 hr trail belaien Iriia amt Toial 


Toul 
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KUTN — KUTRUB 


N«w y«rk 1877: F- B. Pegolotti, La practtca della 

Modtrnitudiet: W. Hty6, Hisloire dutommeree 
du Levant. 2 voU., ed. F. Raynaud, Leipiig 7936; 
C J. Lamm. Cetton in medieval lexHIes al die 
Sear Eeel. Pam 1937; Uaura^n F. Mazzaoixi, TMe 
utton imdaslry Sordiem Italy t« ike late Middle 
Aftt, itee-iSae, uopuU. Pti. D. thesis, University 
of WiseCMuia, Madison; J. R. Hamilton, Let Out- 
(Itaurt a I'fpe^ dee dnfiK dyaiufier, Paris 
79S5i J* Uoeis, G8«<a7 osi Paris 1967: 

H. Wesofaer, Coiian and eetion leede in Ike Middle 
Agee, in Cihn Retiev, Iziv <s9s8), 2322-60; H. 
Edsody, Bds — an exolie clolk sh Ike Ckineee Im¬ 
perial eourl, in Allorierdehieki h'oesekuHgen, iii 
(«975)i «+}-63: 1- H. Utumanili, Kepikulu 
etaldan, i, Ankara 1943; idem, iltrket iv 6ah- 
riye lejkil^t, Ankara 1948; 5 . Show, The ftnem- 


(Islanbul 1950-1), 89-100; R. Pans, Le Levant, 
kistoieedneommereede MartetlU.v.nd C, Eainl>ert, 
Paris 1957; $ld8l. Oedtkler, Istanbul 2325/1907; 
K. Ener, Adana tarikine ve eantntna dair araflir* 
malar', Adana 1968; W. F. Bnlck. ThrUteke 
BtxnaroUteirtsckafi, Jena 1919; H. Oliov, Ddnya- 
da've Tdrkiye'de pamuk, Istanbul 1949; A. Oppel, 
£>i< SaMisuoIIr, Leipzig 2902; A. Tanoglu, £009 
and K, Tiimertekir, dr/as 0/ Turkey, Istanbul 1961. 

[H. IxaaciK] 

lJUTR means in Arab geometry (t| the diameter 
ot a circle or of auy section of a eone and the 
diameter nl a cone: (2| the diagonal of a paral¬ 
lelogram or of any quadrilateral; I3} in trigo- 
metry, the hypotenuse ol the so-«alled umbra 
triangle; as such ll is either the secant or the 
eoiccSQ t of an angle, according as the side opposite 
it la the tangent or cotangent ol this angle: in the 
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-Kt;WA.VT — KCWWA 

















































inability. Coability, howeret, is aolhlag positive 
. but a deptivatkx) ‘aibml oi * decay 

I ifttopcl./issid). [A-itvm is not an sbsoluie ooLblng 
but a Don-eslstlng at what occordiaB U3 Aristotle 
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KUWWA 


txloags to • thins (tom its nature. It Is epcdtlly i (perfeciionl )usl as Arhtotlc udm 
« mg>hasi5«) that the transition (lont tsicvs to U- j ^iXtjcia synoannoiBlr. 
tawa (or froa active to passive) takes place not i The concept of an orictfiallT pure (l.«. n 
cominuously but without uiiennediaiv,l.e. sudtknly, i quality) po^billty wbtoh can to 
limelcssiy. The Muslim phUosopbers are, tnr the I become everythiof, M accertb); to 
rest, usualty content toea^ain thesesometimes very I ceivable abstraction. Everything bee 
qoestimable assertions with Che esampies given I more or less (omed. realised; depri 
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KWATtA — LABAB 














































LABAB — LABBAl 






































































































































































































































LABLA-LACCADIVES 


38? 




























LACCADIVES— LADK IK 































































































































































































































































of $aiiaBi»yB, <M Dniuud, TopotraphU. 331!. 
Tia^oaKo and tli« iw^beurmg ngiom obtain«tl 
ireedom from taxation and ware soon sadentarisad. 


PhiJippopolis tSiSahbat and Shd'ar 
Boeyclopaedia at Islam, V 


mfilut. 331I, towa, whkh k 175 ni. above sea level, is referred 
ions obtained to by eariy Arab geographers as part of DiiSbd 
sedentarHed. al-t'rdunn bordering on tbe Dnicd of Palestine, 
e 4th century '[Tie Islamic geograpbers empbastse its location on 
vith theatres, the highway between Damasriis and Egypt, and it 
founded, like was also well-connected by roads to other parts of 

























amounted to 4.670 and formed pan of the 
lUd* of 1'arabay. From Um list of r«venue«. it 
appears ihai wheal, bade/ end tesamr were {town 
there, and ft had lUcwn iwo-atone water mil] paying 
a laa of ifioo Tbe protection-moaey tax 

lh*il yielded 30,000 ti/n, eoHeeted 

annually at the above-menlioiied ^dn, As late as 
1696, when the Eoglish traveller Henry Maundrell 
was passing on his way from Aleppo to Jerusalem, 
be p^ a local Bedouin cluefuua "two caphars, 
one ofLegaiMiOneofJenin", 

In the second hall of the sotb/l6ih century, 
a new coniutmg of lour n4Ai/as, that ol 

La didi un. was set up in northern Palestine, where the 
villegc oi Ladidifln lorraed part of the IHiSii-i 

risen lo 4: Muslim households and one-faurth ol its 
revenue amounted to i),]oo n^cs yeaily. The 
exiani impertal firmim addressed 10 tlw various 
oflicials ill both the san^'afi itself or in the Province 
of Damascus, eihibit the sultan's Interest in miin- 
tattling law and order and in restoring lortiflralioas 
in the area. 

The decline of La^^dn k associated with the 
eclipse of the Al Turabay in 1677, and the rising 
importance of the Syrian coastlanda, following the 
creation of the new provittcs of Sidon in s66o and 
the benefits arising there from the growing trade with 
Europe. This fact was recognised by the Bedouin 
den of the Ai ZaydinI, nbo leplaced the Al Tvabay 
and made Acre their principal town. Lattiifiun 
remained a cenir; of the and had its own 

contibucd to lose impruiaiice to the coastal villages 
of Hiyfl and Acre. In 1940, the village bad i.toy 
souls; nine years later, after ihe siabUshment of 


11-30, Le Strange. PalesHnt under Iht Moiltnu, 
London 1S90, 492-3; MuftaH Murdd al- DabbSih. 
Btldduud Ailasfln, l|i. Belrui 1965, t95, 212, 662, 
vi/c, 1974, 3, 10, ty, W. K Albrigbt, flu arehaeal- 
egii oj Palietine, repr. London 2963; L. A. Slas'er, 
A hoard 0/ Umayyad dinars Jrom fi-LaJydn, m 
QDAP, iv (1934), soo-a; Evhya TihtMa't Travels 
m PalssHne, ti. St. H. Slephaai, In iM., vlja, 86; 
Tafv dejtn No, 192 (943/1338), Bafbakanlili 
Ar^vi, UUnbul; M. A. Bakbil, •l-L'traaf-^fdriii- 
syya fi Marii Bani ‘Amir SSj-loSS/tsle-rin, 
Ain Shaius Llnjvenity Seminar, May 1977 (forth¬ 
coming); idem, Afia Uprihi Ifayft al-‘ui^mimyya, 
in the Jordan Arab Aeadeny Jeurntal, i/a (July 
1976I, iia-37; U, Heyd, CUoman docmwjsla on 
PaUsliru rjia-rdry, Oxford i960. 45-6, 30-3, 
36-7, 63, 74 and pashm-, C R. Condet and H. H, 
Kitcbenet, The survey oJ ircstrru PainHru, 
Loadou 1862, ii, 64-6; K Cohen and B. Lewis, 
Popuialiou and reieiue in lie loma oJ Palestine 
im Ike sirrcertlh ceruury, Princeum 197S. 4, 9- 
(M. A. BaXKITl 

LACJIN (UdlK). ai.-MALiK xL-MA«sex fjbSAu 
xL-DIv, alias ^ugavn or at-AsigAR, Turkish 
Hamlflk sultan. Originally a >ita«lgik of al-Malik 
aJ-Manfur 'AS b. Aybak, La^tn was purchased after 
hk master's depositicn in 638/1259 by the future 
sultan Isaldw&n (g.v,], on whose accession he was 
raised to the amiiate, and sent to Damascus as 
governor of Ihe citadel (Dhu 'l-Hi^i^a dyS/April 
1280). Hu appoiaimeiit alarmed the provincial 
governor, Sungur sl-Agjjgar, who proclaimed himself 
sultan. The revolt was suppressed by an expedition¬ 
ary force from Egypt, and in RaW' 1 679lJ>sly nSo 
LAmin was appointed governor of the province. His 
succeoful lenure of thla office throughout Ihe 





















































































UAGHOUAT 













































De Laikouat i Overtla. KMet el soawnirt, AIgtm ' hit lathrr at LShawr (Kasawl, «d. Houdu, 

1904; MinUttrf de la Giieire, L'Afttftie Fraiifkis/ lent 90), and It prcbaM^ItU detioitivalr to lltutnu;)! 
dv .Vord. BiNwftaptie mMoiu, Paris 193], <a«c. abortly before KuOUa'a overthrow in (rj/iraS. 
2, 280, nns. 3463-«; I-. Uemienjbem, U payt Utvder lllutmt^'s weak auccasaon [eee oiwat 


i'AM, Paris x$6a(Bibl.,it. too): 0 . Petit, LajAoval. I aciTAXATa], Ik 
Essai d'*«(oi« toeialt, Pant 1957 Itypewrillen [ In rebellion, ai 
tbeeis). (G. YvEa-[A. MKan]) indepeivdeftt tl 

LA9AD [see kaSK], I taken and s« 

LAHAWS (Lafloai), the principal clt7 of ^ follow up Ihei 
the Pan^ib [{.».], situated on the left bank of the | mediately, but 
Riw] about 700 feet above sea level, at tat. 3s* 35' 1 anotheri 


aesTANATa], the govenoca of Lihawt were fnqaenlly 
in rebellion, and Kabir Khan Ajlz was virtually 
independent there in 839/1241, when Ldbawr was 
taken and sacked by the Mongols, They did not 
fellow up Iheit victory, abandoniDg tbe city im¬ 
mediately, but siound dsi/1333. in the course of 
they iraUUed at L 




























lAhawr 


•equaatly, however, it oppeen egtin as port o< Ibe 
Difall SulloAate uoder its fovemor ^Ix Khan, who ie 
eredited bv tbe bUtorUa Barud (To’ritj i 
^bi, ed. S. A. iS^. ColciitU tl6o s, BJbl. Indiee, 
6f) vrilt nusuroue miliUry SBCeesMS tgiinst the 
UoBg^ Tbe city was restored by the Sulliu 
ol-DIn Btlbon [f.o. in Suppl.] soon after 
hU accession in 6St/sl6d, but Ubswr was to remain 
fox soose decodns ■ fxoaUex ic^o subject to xcgtiiar 
Uonpol attacks oitd seems to have be^ repioced os on 
•dounistraUire centre by Dt^UpOr. It attained to a 
tetupceary protnlnence once mcee eariy in ibe 8tbf 
itUt ceottuy undei the governonbip of Ghfal 
Uolik. who ttimself ascended tbe throne of DlbD in 
7:0/1320 os SitiyllQ al'DIn Tufbliik lf-e-1- la the 


birthplace, esuklisbiad a carpet monufastory and 
renovaSuic the During the period of 

its apogee, Uhswr continued to serve at intervals as a 
cen^ of disaffection. Akbar hod to march to its 
relief when besieged by his baif'bcolber Mubamotod 
Ijhkim Mlrid in pre/ljbd-y, and under bis successocs 
it was severs] times used os a base by aspirants to 
the imperial digiuty: by Ubusrsw at tbe outset of 
Qiahiaib's reign (1013/1606), by Sb^riyki on the 
accession of gbkh Qjahin (1037/1618), and by DdrS 
Sliukbh on that of Awraiigiib (1068/1638). 

LUswr's Importance decliiKd under Awtongzlb, 
who resided there less Uianhis predecessors, though it 
continued to be styled Ddr al-sa^latui and the 



UlabSo^r. to build the church and 


made Uhavr his capital from 1031/1623, 
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LAHDJ —HHIDJAN 














































lAhIdjIn 
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IAHIDJAN - LAHIDJT 











































































































































































































w« BrocicftlmAiot, S I. 176-7). Atso b«toTi|ing to thr 
category are the K. cUTuf^i^lal-TAf^^ 04 
•HoViyof al-DiraJuitnl [d. 385/99J ij.r.) I. mentioned 
by Kroikoff IJ4), and ibe |*«»* pod yata‘ftki 'U 
ta«M/ M •‘-lairii (ed. ‘Abd al-'AzIz Ahmad, Cairo 
1963) of Abfi Ahmad al-'Asbari (d. 3<a/99}i aee 
At.-‘ASKAitI), where there are studies of words 
whose similar dtpelui leads to errors of reading and 
prTOuncialwn among the *hs»ja as well as among the 
'imma. Also deserviiig matlioii peth^ is Itw 
IsHi'U ai-ghisW of ahZubaydi (d. 379^89 [y-v.]) 
which conects the errors ol (be K- at 'AyK at al> 
£hslfl led. Gnidi. in Afnn. Acc. Linctt. vi (1890). 
4M-57). 

We return to the sobjeci as such with the A*. Lain 
df-SnratpiM or A. ipia yalftan fVri 'twimm at-A tidafus 
of the same Zubaydl; this work has been analysed 
by C. Krotkofl (t^. loud) before being publshed 
successively by R ‘Abd al-Taww(b ICaira 196)! and 
<Abd al-tArIz Matar (Cairo 1966, with the Tabe^w 
at-Usan of Ihn al-^jawsl anil the TtlJiiilf tt-litin of 
Ibn Mahkl; see below); for the Bret time, we eneoun- 


al-iiiliasliilidb (d. 367/1171), the Radi 'OU Zhurnf 
al'g^airtvds {fiugftys, 376-7), is preserved In the Oir 
al-Kurub (itfu^inri', 19S). Al-Q(awaillsl (Taknila. 
ed. Tanflkt'. l67) mentions «|.f4»|w rtf-gfia/l of 
Higtim b. Ahmad al-ifalabi (d. 377/1183) also 
rtoted by al-SuyutI {Bugiya, 406; rf. Ritiitano, 
no. 13). 

Ibn HiiliJm aJ UUimr (d. («•*• m 

Sappl.]) revises the Lot" ol-'triMm ed al-Zubaydl 
tnd the TaliW^ al htin of Ibn MakUI In searching 

Ibeso authors and also corrects faults current iis 
Spaut in a work in two parU intitled al-ttadd 'ala 
'/•/ebaydt /I Mn tJ-’mcdnm and al-IHaikkal Hi 
lafnrfM oflisdn; ‘Abd al-‘Ai£t at-Ahwinl has e*- 
iracled from it and published in the MUartia 
Taka Husayn (Cairo 1963. 373-94) the cbaplet 00 
popular proverbs rlrawn (ran more cc has corrupt 
classical verses, and he has also devoled to this 
author two articlet insonetf in RIM A, lli/i-3 (137^7/ 
1937). On the problems posed by the revisioii of this 

























































rther edited, snonytnnusly, 
' article published by G, S, 
lipji], 1-32). Another un- 
of the 9tb-iolh/iS!h-l6th 

ddfu which has been edlied 
b {FIFAO, Cairo, lx. igsjl. 
gii/ijos [<.e-]) wa* not a 


apply excJusivety to elements oi vocabulary, and 
usages which transgress the norm can be classllled 
In live malneategorlesi i. The most common applies 
to phonetics (incorrect vocallsatioo: lengtbenme 
of a vowel; alteration of a consonant by lengthening, 
emphasis, disemphasis, sonorisatko. deadening, 
etc.: metathesis: reduction o( a dlpthong, etc.1: 
2. Morphology gives rise to remarks on. for example. 




































to which oae nitn u not iniuieihlr uul (bat 
it hu Che right to <volv« it (on this subject 
K« R. Uuiulw], al-Fasiiia Jvilfil. a<r nl-ttoSa OS 

iarirat muriiia'al tJ-Jatiha |jK), lu (farHyySI 
al-Qiimi'a al-Tiauiyya, xvi (is>7«], ej-bjl- 
£iiliet'»p>‘i' igiven iniheuticle, 

(Ch. I'CLUtt) 

LAHNDA, nieaiuiig "west" lu Puidjabl, was 

Cricreoa ia the Xingwisitc tufvty of iruiia. hoFlowlng 
ths atilbority, Ibe aanie ia often applied to tbe 
Indo-Aryaa dialects of the western PantJjdb 
(PiJcialini), as opposed to tbe HaKuitBl [g.i-.] of 
the central and eastern diatiicta. Tbe mote lulurai 
femudue "Laiuidl" is now genera] in South Asian 
scholarly usage, but neither form bas ever achieved 
popular local cniTency. 

1. Status and dialects. Orienoo distlngulsbed 
the dialecis ol (be tvesten Pandiab as belonging to a 
“LahndS language" (L.), regarded by bim as a 
pure exanipie of his conservative "Outer Circle" 
group, iicm the rmniediaiely neighbouring dialects 
be assigned to Panjabi proper (P.j, described at a 
member of bu innovating “Centra! Croup", which 
had coine to overlay territory fonnerly occupied by 
still Rlaioins several L features. Both 


iridu-speakefs impossible to' 
aectirateiy, though a figure of ly ao miUioo is often 
suggested. Both the aumba' of speakers and the 
fact that Siiiild (Sir.) is tbe onfy variety of L. lo 
have been eerioualy cultivated as a vehkde ioc 
litefaturc (see S a. bekiwj go some wey to support 
its claim to be coasidesad a separate language. 
Unguisticaliy, Sir. is tbe veriety of L. most distinct 
from P., ae may be most elavly illustrated from 
typical pbonologica] features. .Middle Indo-Acyan 
liutiel end medief gemmate voiced uns^rates are 
retained es such m F. and other varieties of L., but 
beuoine Unplosiva in Sir,, as in Sindbl, and are in 
phcaiemic contrast with Ite certe^ndiog eiplosivea 
(often as a casuli of Perao-Arebic loans, which axe 
very ealansive): historical aspiration, whether as k 
or 111 the voiced aspirate series, is retained as such 
in Sir., where it has bean reduced to tonal realisation 
of the adjacent sydlabies in and, while L- is 

of ir- as ah Initial cluster <U I'uff-, uH- "break", 
P. fuff., tor-), Sir. IS furlber disUaguisbed by leiehtian 
finally also, without aatplyxis, to Sir. pun "eoa" 
(< ^fra*), but nonheni L. puttur, PI. pmu. Three 
main dialects of Sir. may be dHtlngulshad. although 
the diffeceiicw are not particularly marked: these 
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6»5 














































LAKAU 


«feRac« to themwlvcf llw term «l-UuH«tibutau 
'itviM who produm God’« unity" (an assumption 
idsiitted by ths SKratanos of tha MamliUt chascary 
II Can>o, who used tba Ittlas 2a*tin aJ Muwabbidln 





































LAHAU 









































































LA^AB 


is Vt'ilm al-kuibs that al-Malfikiri and al-Makiirr 
rt tli« highest atiab and an exelusiveiy myal (tbttf.. 
i, 495-6, warn II Is also staled that t1>e reference 


























































































LAKAB —LAKANT 
































LAKAHT— LAKHHIDS 


Ml in tbe text, see CrtMux dd Moto Kaau, ed. a Mtsopotanlac ocifiiL The i«-appearanc« *^^5 
Di^o Catalan and M* Soledad Ae Andr^, Madrid tribe to and what is more, in ai>^a, alter a 

W*. 3s-h, »9J; ‘Udfctl. Fnt"'- f«er.-*«af- d/ at- loo; iolerTegtttim may be explained by the possible 

Maidlii lU ^imi‘ al-tnaiahk. ed. *Abd a]-‘Azlz return oi part ol it to ‘Iridt alter its disappoiotinetits 

al-Ahwinl, Madrid 196;, index; E. Fagnan, with the Romans, or by the fact that part of Lakhm 

£xtratlt, 64, aio-ii; Ma(i(tarl. Aaa/nlrr, 103 had not aceompaoled its king Imril’ al-l$ays whan 

(nritiog Alkami), 366; Ibct Hayyln, MufiUhis, be went over to Ike Romans but had stay^ on in 

ed. AnniSa, Paris 1937. tit, 130; Anales palalinM al-I^lra. 

del aJi/a it Cdfdohi ai-^aAem II, par */sd b, When Ulain appeared, the bad ptactic- 

Akmad al-KSi! (ir. of the .Waifatts by E. Careia ally absorbed their relatives, tbe Labljm of Syria, 

Cdmes, Madrid 1967), 1:8; Ibii d, 31, 3a; a peaceful absorptloaby mutal agreement. In the isl 

Ibn Ilaxm, Hiamkanl al-onsah, Cairo 1961, 499; century A.H. the two tribes were usueJty named 

E. tJobicgal Conesa, Trodomiro ds Orioks. 5a Vida together as forming uiie group, and even when 

y ra otra, Alicante 197s, to-y; J. Vallvl, to relerence is made to a "chief of LahhiiT’, we can 

diVimda ittrUmial dr As Espana mmalmana (II). hardly be wrong in thinking that he also ruled the 

La eora iWTtuinir" [Uuma),mat-AMil., xxx\il Tbe aista "l,a)itimr' becomes rare In 

(197s), 147, ISO, ssS; E. hloUna Ldpea, La Cora it comparison with ''QluJliknil.'’ In Die wars ol Islam, 
Tad»>Ir«gilna/-‘[frfri(s.AV),iiiC//i,iy(Oraiuda during the conquest ol Syria, at the YarmOk, at 
1977). index, JI. Caspar y Remiro, Histortt it Siffln, and later in (hr course ol the campaigns under 

Warcifl mtiulnuina, Saragossa 1905; F. Figueras Yaild I against the saerrd Titles of the Hlflia*, 

Pacheco, Coinpmdio Wridriro dr .f iiraalr. Alicante the two tribes loiight under (he same chiefi and under 

1957: R. Arid, l.’F.spagnt musuinaru auz rmpi the same banner. "lAltlinii" became practically 

dcs Wofndrs (raji-rgpg), Parisi073, 65 anrilndex; reduced 10 Utile more than a title ot honour. Its 

J. B. Vilar, Otthnila nvsulmaiia, Murcia 197ft, archaic flavour, the gtorious memories which it 

Index; tee also the Bitl to rax mardxsIsh. recalled ot th(> phyJarchs of 'IrAk, was socially 


(J. Koscii Vn.il impressive, but the tribe nf LahEni no losger had a 
LAKHM. an Arab tribe, esoeciaitv iniluenlial .enarst# cvistence fwiiu the nunlhSin W'bnn L,« 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































SOM L^nis XV, la MtssiC" du Marp^it de VUU- 
MUM ijti-tjii, Paris 1SS7; W. L. Wright, 
OUmm* suutntft—lht Book of Ceanul jot J'mrs 
tuid Gattrntta ■tj San Mthmad Paie, Prioceton 
1935- (l.MitiKOFF) 

LAlEZAKI. SaAfStl Mi«uec>, ottoman au¬ 
thor of a work on tulips, the Uiaan <sJ-aaMr 
"Balance c{ flowers''. This trealiseoa Ihe cultivation 
of tulips wu composed In the reign of Sultan Atunad 
III (itis-43/i703-)0), who bad given the author the 
title of £hKhii/<-p»u«nin "cultivator of Mossoini’' on 
tbe suggestion of the grand vizier IbrUdm Pa^a 
between 1716 and 1730, 

Bibliography-. H. Ft. von Die*, OfnAirSrdif. 
Aeifett aus MsUn, Halle and Berlin 18(3, li. i (L. 
reprinted as Poni Talptn- and Naeassen-Baa in 
dar Tdrluyausdam rurtisclun des Schtieh i/iiham- 


foimed, with Its name changed In liSi to that of 
lalitphr; in >89: It was absorbed into JhinsI Oistrut. 
Tbe CandSri and LaUip&r Distrieu were eenlrea of 
fitting, under the leadership oi Rtdil Mardln 
Singh of Banpur during the Indian Mutiny of 1837 8, 
and Lalitpdr town was temporarily abMdaned by 
British troops. The antiquities el LalltpOr Include 
several Hindu and Jain temples, and there is an 
inscription oi Sultan Rrilz SgU Tu^luk dated 739/ 
»J5*- 

BitliograpiT- taipmal gatOear 0/ India', xlv, 
138.9, zvi, 135.4; h. Drake-^ockman, Dtslriri 
gasetrrrs 0/ lia V.P. of rigra and Oudh. xxiv. 
Jhami, AlUhabad 1909, 013 U.. 386.93. <Ed.| 

LALLCihll LAL, the most uoportant trans* 
tatorof Sanskrit works Into Bradl-bhaitih ptose 
at tbe Fort WUllim CoUege, Calcutta, born at Agra 



in Istanbul and 

a mella and a miidtrris. In KSex/f786-7 he was . 
at EyyOb, and then on 30 Mubarram isog/so October 
1789 he died at his bouse in Rumeli Hi^r. None of 
hto extant works bas been printed, but these all 
exist In manuscript in Istanbul librariei. They in¬ 
clude a series of theological comiaentarics, such as 
the .tibia af-maiim/{ ma'rifatal-buldaal-miulakitn, 

the Dar I'litid Bd^it Pai^a fl bahi and 

one on the Kofide-yi adiriyye, and various others on 
works of leading Simnl sdiolars like akhldturidl, 
al-^azin, ‘Abd abKhdii al-CiUknl and al-Birgewf. 

BiMiegraphy: Htlseyn AywSosardyf, ffsilhai 
nf.^ainfoit', Istanbul 1281/1864-3, I, r9o; Bursall 
Mebmed Thhir, ‘OlSnednH aid’riiiyien, i, 349; 
Mebraed IftOreyyi, Si^dUi tOlSnidiw, til, 243; 
lA, art. Mihmad Tihtr (M. Mtinir Aktepe). 

(Ed.) 

LALISH. a valley some 30 iniles/;o km aerth- 
nerch-east of Mawsll in ‘Irik, in the fagla’ of S^ay- 
ii!l8n and in a largely Kurdish mountain area, famed 
as the principal pilgrimage centre of tbe 
Yazidl sect [see vaxlots). Tbe HamdUyya <4 tbe 
Yaxldls b held from the sjtb to the 30lh ^plembet 
O.S. (Oth 10 the i3tli October N.S.) each year, and 


dictionary. Lallurjii also collaborated < 

Muslim trsnslaton oi Hindustlnl in their works. 
Based on LallG^I’s Interpretation. Kggim ^AD 
£jaw8n translated SAahualafa. the eelebraced 
Sanskrit drsma of Khlldisa (ea. 373-453 A.D.). 
Ikllbilji also translated 1 book on polity and 

wrote an elementary manual of Braji-bhig^, but 
became infinitely mote famous for his Prtmaaiar. 
This is a translaiioa oi the tenth book oi tbe Bhaga- 
Mta Paiina Or Srlmad Bhigaiiatam, cmxlainii^ the 
life itory of Ktiibna. especially of bis boyhood. The 
orifinaJ Sanskrit was fini banslsled into Bradi* 
bhh^S poetry by CaturbhuiUdis tn 1310, and 
lalKKtil translated it into lucid Bradi prese, which 
even tbe ilmllmt of that century praHed highly, 
both tor its content and Its Unguage. 

Btbfiegraphy: In addition to references in the 
article Hindi, mo T. Roebuck, Annalt of Ihe 
CoUtgt »/ Fort William, Calcutta 1B19; Brorergings 
of Uu CoUrgu </ Fori fViUiam iSoi-iSo}, Natiorul 
Archives, New Delhi. (S. A. A. Risvi) 

LAM, the sard letter of the Arabic alpha¬ 
bet, transcribed as ft numerical value 30 [see 


endsslon. 









































LAM 


wmDiJlj' from Ibo two conieii of the month, I 
bileterel; it can be made from one tide only, with 
unchanged acouctk results, f unilaten] (U. Gram* 
moat, 71 penult. This last waspeobahly the case with 
(be fid (a lataralised consonant [aee Pio]), called 
which was made from the right v left side 
of the moutb (Sfhawayh, «L Paris, ii. 45a, II. 17-18). 

outside (he classification schanc" (Esfoisse. rsj. and 
CowmaMitmt. > 88 ], see A. Hartioet's observations 
in BSL, xlia/j (IPSJ), 77. According to Arabic tradi- 
■ton, it k bmymyya, Aaxlttiyya. Mddikdm, and also 
tailed monhari/s "iocurvated" (see Fiesch, op. til., 
i 47 a.<J. ! 48, c. r, i 49, ^atineau^ows; 5^ 




the phoneme f, see Cantineau, EsfuiSH, 171, and 
ihe fricompatiBililie!, MJ., 200. 

Lim Is emphatic j in the word Al/ik when 
pieceded by the voweh u or a, so that one says '1 
lla>, but (i-IU* (see references in Cantineau, Co 
51 n. I; for a study its articulation, referencr 
Fleiich. dp- ot-, 2>4 n. t). The treatises on 
set forth Ihe rules according to which I may tM fc 
in other words (Cantineau, Court, siL 


similar to it in common Smnicic (Caniinean, Esfsirst, 
17a n. 1): indeed, one may go further and add that 

rdgullhre en s8mltiqu«, berbFre el couchitique" 
(M. Cohan, Ejsei coppsporefi/ sur U tocaiu/otrc el la 
fkonMi^uo du thamilii-thnUipu, Paris 1947, iSa). 

Alterations: (aj Exchange of phonemes: 
f > e in a fairly numerous groups of doublets. In 
several of these, tire pherremenon does not seem to be 
conditioned, s.g. kadal end hunisaf "mountain peak", 
and f > r in ‘lid mulakaHii and mHlafaUio "a piece of 
split wood" (Fleisch, ep. tU-, { 9 f, r1 

(b) Assimilation. The I- of the definite article 
is tesimileted when In contact with the "sun" conso¬ 
nants, te. the dentals to the prepniarals (except (or 
d]). For-f when it is final In a word, assimilation of the 
inilial fotlowiagoonsoiiaiil is especially notable in the 
case of Ihe interrogative particle kai and ol kal "nay, 
on the eontrary" (ihid., j is k); lor the vaciatioere of 
the Kur’ln readers, see lot. oil. Foe the position in 
the dialects, see Cantineau, Couri, }}-4, to be com¬ 
pleted (or Egypt by the material in N, TomKbe, La 
parUr arai* du Catre, Paris-Tbe Hague 1964, ay; and 
lor Maurelania by that of D. Cohen, Ir iialtatt ataia 
Nnrssniya. Paris 1963, a}-4, In regard to Lebanon 
one might add mfl* 7- mulk "well", jdr-fne > fir rua 
"has been for us", and -fsus > -snius "for us" (Flslsch, 
Cfsidee, 39$), and (or Aleppo (A. Bartbdlemy, Dial, 
at.-fr., Paris lyjs-js and 19^1, aeshsilation at a 
distance, aa in fshjV (7)0) and rn^V, rs4l|r< sod 
sleo rehinins and rs^erci (273) "other" or" another". 

(e) Dissimilation. For this see Cantineau, 
Cattt, 3t, and for the dialects, ihuf., S). To the nouns 
cited there one might add for Lebanon horafeol 
kaiakoK and hsesMn "poUea station" (Fleisch, 
Shubf, 3$! and ill I. 3, and the exain;ries ef J. 
Grand'Hetiry in hts Is farlar araba da ChrraheV, 
Alftria, Louvein 1972, 42; see also W. Fischer, Die 
Spraaha dar srohi'ac^ Sprachimal in C‘a6riismn, In 
III., xTxvi (igdt), ayB. 

fihiiegrspliy: Fleisch, TraiU da pkiMotia 
ensbc, I, Beirut >961, and itudaa d'ataba dielerfal, 
Beirut igre I Cantineau. Court da pkouMuiua orahe, 
EtgsstM i'une phonofogie da f'aroba fiaatiaua and 
La consonnnfuine du UmUi^aa, in tiudas da lingvit- 
lifue aaaia, Iffiiiorisl /ran CMtnesu, Parls’igdo; 


i*S 


M. Graoimont, TraiW da phonAifue, Paris 1933; 

Za^hdfl, in his E. oLXdnlf, ed. Mtain Mublrak, 

Damaccos :3$<i/i969, has gathered together all the 

|H. Fcxiscn) 

LAM. Band, a numerctis and formerly powerful 
Arab lube living on the borders of Iran and ‘IrUf, 
principaily on the plam between the (eethills of the 
Pu|2i(-i KUh mountains and Ihe nver Tigris. The 

course of the KQd-l Karkha southwards from Pi-yl 
Pul to the area north ol Hawlaa where the river 
peters out into salt flats. The course of Ihe Tigris 
between ShayKt Sa‘d and ‘Amirs lonns the westerly 
limit of that terrilory. Smell and Isolated groups of 
Bana Urn h.ive been observed outside the main 
area—-as far afield as Mandall to the northwest and 
in the Rim Humus district to the southeast. 

The Iribe is divided into numeroci sub.groupt 

importance (A. H. Layard, A iascripHan of tka 
priwinae of XAunsfats, in Journal of Ika Royal Creo- 
ttapkical Sodaty, xvi [1846], 4$; J, G. Larimer, 
(,'aMflrrr of Ua PartuM Gulf, ‘Omiu and Cmfral 
Arahia, Calcutta 1908,1$, il. 1081,4; Max Freiherr 
von Oppenheim, with Wmner Casket, Dia Baduinan. 
Wiesbaden 1952, iii, 4M-3, and H. Field, CoulritU- 
lum! Id Ika anthr^oiagy df Iran, Chicago 1939, 
Antkrdpdiogual Sarias of IkaFteld Muiauut cf Nadarai 
Hislory, xxix/i, 195-8). Accordii^ to Lotimer (il, 
2085), all membsm of the tribe epoica Arabic, but 
a minmity also knew and used Peistan. The great 

past, different groups have followed sedentary, 
semi-nomadic ared oomadic ways of Itfe, but in the 
30th century, posticuiaxly since the Seoond World 
War, the former has come to predominate. The Banii 
I Am have long had a reputation for being very good 
postornlistE. In foimer times they raised a wide range 
ol animals—saeepa. goats, cattle, horses, donkeys 
and camels. Demand for some of the latter ammals 
has decliaed sharply in recent decades, amt most 
sttentioa is now devoted to sheep. The Banu lAm also 
grow crops, ehieflr for thafr own consumption: these 
include wheal, batla]', oats and maise, but little 
attcntkei is sppareutly given to rice. 

ft is impossible to give aocuists figtuw for the 
population of the (cibe eitber now, or in the past. 
One eetimete made in 1840-t put the total number 
of families at about 30,000 (Lasranl, op. oil., 46). 
Some seventy yean htei Lodmer (ii, 1084) estimated 
the toul population to be about 45.000. Altar field¬ 
work in C934, the namber of Band L4m living in 
Ptfsia was estimated to be about 5,700 families 
(H. Field, op. «/., 196). Anotber source put the num¬ 
ber of families in Persia al 10,650 in 1943 (Admiralty 
(Great Britainl KavaJ Intelltgence Dirisioo, Paraia, 
Geographical Handbook Series, London 1945, 379), 
A sinulai source for ‘lri(i noted that the Banu Lim 
were the most powerful tribe on the ITgris, but no 
figures were quoMd (Admiralty [Cteal Britain] 
Naval Intelligence Dirisian, Irag and lha Peraian 
Gulf. Geographical Handbook Seres, Londco 1944, 
57t). 

The origins ol the tribe cemain obscure (see vou 
Oppenheiiu, iii, 439-69, for a suauaaiy history of 
the (ribe), Tradition relates that Ihe name of Ihe 
tribe derives from a certain Lam b. lUriaia, a leader 
of Che Kablin trfbe In ibe HlsUdz; and that one ol 
bis grandsons, Barak, led a migration to Che Ifawlza 
area of ‘Irik. Later, Hafiz al-Lhm, a son of Barak, 
li reported to have quamUed either with bis father. 


























































riven as iaraeAyee (Elaatoa-Sebute) a( adutance 
«(14 Sun,, and of ■ mediaeval fnnreaa,held fer along 
peri^ by the ArmeoUna (Lamaa KaJni). > 

Biblie[t*fky: Among the niuneraus des- 
criptiona by tcavellan, aee ia particular F. X. | 
Schaffer, Celicui, Cotha cpo} (f’etrmennr .ViA 
Itilunim, ErgSntuagebefl 141), d4-S; J- Th. Beni, 
Etplvalieia 01 Ciiiria T'A^U, in f>ee«diia|r ^ | 


Oi Iba banka ol the Uunaa SO tbeie took place, 
on numerous occasions, payment of ranaoics and 
exchange of prboueca of war with the Byzintioes. 

The first of these arrangements in Iha rei|n of the 
caJlpli lldrfin al-Ras^ifd and that of Ihe emperor 
Xicepboitis 1, was effected in 189-90/805, in the 

* ” ' ■ *, by a eunuch ol the 


tloslims of both sejtes were exchanged, and ayo 
remained in the hands of the Bysantues. Suh^ 
iguent exchanges do not figure in the lists, siaec they 
cannot have taken place on the Lamm*§il, hence¬ 
forward situated in Byaantine t eriit ory i we may 
note in partictxZar that of which Abd Firfe (g*a>] was 
Ihe beneficiary, in 355/988, at Samosata. 

Bibliography', 'fab^, hi, ;o8, pay, 1359, 
13S3. resfi. t«49. S153, **53-4, «»*o; Maa*a^ 
AfurS^, 33*3, 3389; idem, Tanbih, r83-9$ 
(od. c6i-8; tr. Cam de Vaux, sax, 355 ff-); 

Makriel, xi, 191 ff.; A. A. Vaaifiev, Byaaeos 

a Uo drahas, i-U, index; U. Canard, B’emdansdsr, 
759-60, 813-4. (Cl. Ho**T*| 

LAMASAR [see LaHanssaT. 
al-LAMATI, an ethnic desigoatioo atemmlng 
from Lamata, a quarter of the Motocoan town of 
Si^ihnassa, borne in particular by two myatics: 
















































tlAMATI — LAMCHANM 


247, KtlUnl. Satwa: ol-M/ds, Fi> 1307/189$, 
il, 203: Hailinl. al'fikt alsS’M, FSs 1MS/I92<*7> 
iv, DO. 787: ‘A. Camtin, 

Beuut 1961, i, 27S: LAvl-PiovcncBl. Char/t. 309- 
10; Ibn Sdda, DtJU nu’amti al-Matir’b 
Atti.l, 209*io, li, 317; BrackelDiann, It', 462, 
S II. 704; M. Lakhdaf, I'it lilUraife, 185-7 and 


LAMBADIS.aDaimc 
mg in gcoaral a iroup < 
oomada, »lio vm active 


'■ imImawD origto dcsignal- 
in wostwn ud <ouClMm 


like tho Larnbfldis bad a disemet lUBSlioD In the 
canomic lile o( India; but nith tbe evolution of 
■noduD mode; of traiupon tbeir itatai and fortunes 
declined. The Hindu Lambadb (and Karavan 
yenikalal probably duflered niora Uan their HuUim 
counterparts, as the/ui system nude the changeover 
to alternative occupatioiu very difficult. Many in 
fact took to tMigandage and petty crime, and vrere 
officially clasulied at problem groups and habitual 
enminalt. The Muslim Umbadit were far fewer in 



foTFibly emverted by the Mysore Muslim prinre 
TIpA Suifan [f.v.] in Ike late tSth century, wbo found 
the nom^c Lambadia ideal acpienage agents in his 
wan agaisat tbe British in Madras. Howsver, same 
in Anantapur alao claimed descent from earners who 
had aecompankd MugJjaJ generals in their invaaioiu 
at southern India. 

Until (be lyth century, nomadic tribal groups 


Amc4d, ritr ptttuhHg of fslain. rept. Lahore 
tpbt; I. H. Qureshi, The -Vuliar csmiwuntiy is 
liU Inio-FakiilOH mtcOHltiwef. The Hague 1962, 
and jifurrav's haadhooh cf the .tfodras Prrsidrjuy, 
London 1879. <K. McPHinscis) 

LAMENTATION [see uivLva). 

LAMGHAnAT. a district of eastern Af- 























































lamghAnAt — lAhi*I 






































UmH 


education from the nutlih AUleweyii and Muhanunad orlgioalitr was achieved oot by brealdog oat along 
b. HSdidit Huaa-stde. He aspired to the caieef of new lines but by tnsing new themes vnib the tra- 
a jurist and theologian, but bis fatbar's death created dltkmal coavsitioos. About thirty of his works are 
diliiculties fpxefaceloFafhdif'fnfinis, see A. $. Levend, knowiL He wrote eight eiof^ftairrs and a great deal 
Lanifnin Fahad U {iria'i, io TDAY BtUettn I9tt, of other poetry, but Is better known lor bit j^ote 



Grand Viaier, allowa us to snnmie that be conformed 
to the eapectatiofu of his patrons. Tber declared 
aim was to blend the refineiDent ol Persiaa poetry 


Stgoifl^tly. Lami*) locA as his models two great 
near-contemporary poeft of TlmOrid Herat, the 
Persian QJtml te-"] and bis Turkish friend, the 
ministet Hlr *AJI S^r NawST tf-aO. both Naki- 
oandls like himself. 

In a literary age which raatrlrted any peel, Turkish 
SI Peisiin. to cooveatkmil funis (allegOTy being the 
prevailing fashion), Limil was encouraged by his 
Otlaman patrons to turn hi 
the dicection of the theme 


Mebmed Sbhh. who had just acquired a ^^msa by 
Nawi'l, claimed only to have altered tbe atyle 
fwflU). but be made also alteiatlons in the story 
tA. S. Levend, op. eU.. R8, tiof,), tr. von Rammer, 
Stuttgart 1812;—f?) Abt£i u .tafamdia. bis third 
nat^iiawf, dedicated to Selim I, b the fbsi Turkisb 
treatment of I^aird's atlegrrical work with consider¬ 
able additkHis;— 18 } Futifii fi-tarvfii 

huidh ai-msigleasilia ("Conqnests of the champions of 
rest In the hearts of the rpectaun't, 




used for tius allegorical poem oot the accepted 
Persian venlon of AiiK-yi ^IrizI, composed In 894/ 
itSS-o. but that of a certain Niyarl (‘AM Alllh 















































































































LAMT — J-AJ*T0NA 












































































































































































































































LAMU — LANKORAN 











































































































LiE Ano LARIDJAN 



















lAridjAn 












































LAE^ikc LARIOJAN 
















































































































LAR AMD lArIdjAn 


like other chiefteiiie o( ^ govemon 

ol Utl^tn aceonted a warm welcome t« the ‘AUds. 
The cbieitaina oi UifdiAn and at Ka(rin rallied 
to (ha support oi (he brother of Hasvt b. Zayd 
known as al-Di1 al-$ad^ (Ibn Isfandijtir, I, ajs; 
Mar'a^. TT, t ja). In S7a/SS}-6. theiAWMotiaminad 
b. Zayd, brother ol Haaan b. Zayd, atteraplod to 
take pciaoHion of Bay ; on being defeated, be sought 
refuge in Uridikn (It» Islatidiylr, f, aja; Ibn al- 
Atbk. vl, J9). In the SaJ<]iillt paiod, the phase of 
disorder which followed the deaths of N4lra al> 
Mtdk and ol Malik Siikb (aSy/ioga) bar) an efioct 
oa UtTiUAo. Having 'irdered his govemois of 
LArltJIln, of ROykn and of Amul to help him in 
the fight against the Inntnils, Muhammad b. Makle 
SllUi nominated as governor of Ray and of a vast 
area, Including LhitiUaii. his young ton Malik 
Abmad, whom be entrusted to cbe care of an aulr 
named Sun|]|ar>i Knfik. This SaldJflk policy, aimed 
at maintaining conlrol of pro-S{)l*l reglees, spread 
eoutemetlon among the BSwandid Ispahbads (Ibn 
Itfandiykr, lit, 3SI. Nevertheless, Lkrli^in benefited 


der the iffiakiad HusAm abDawla ^&b Arda^hlr, a 
sieaWe portion of Url(l]an farmed put of ltK‘’dar<ln 
Tarnlsba” (ibid., 124). Huskm el*Dawla entrusted 
the government (lanUri) of Urt^tn to the ispikbad 

AbQ CjaSar Asarb (Mar'ajh'. TT, tie). 

At the turn of the Sth-yth/iath-ijtb cmturics, the 
history of the region is poorly attested; the chronides 
mentioa numerous journeys that passed through 
lArl^kn, of which the ^'u also constituted a 
refuge (for eiample for the mother, the wives and 
the children cd CiatU abda Muhanjcnad Kh»aia2jp- 
Sihh when he fled before the annies of Cingis Kbhn; 
see Uiuwayn], TS’rtUi-i QjfthSn-su^, ed. ^azvrtol, 
aUS, xvi, II, LoiuloQ 1916, 199). The relations 
between (he lAit^lnH and the Isma'Ills (energeti- 
ealiv fought by^ah i^izl Rustam I) and. In general, 
■he pollllco-ieligioiK situation fn the region on the 















































lSridjAn 



































































































































I.AR and lAridjAn — lAr. LARISTAN 

d’Arty Todd, Mintoraait [ denotes ea invpottant 




























lAr. i-AristAn 



CIlim <Mft Ptrtipu.) 


I. Shir£i'Ldr~Bamiar ^AbbSit 

Mamleblo Fabni4ry 

Basting de Ouda 
La BDuUaye-Le-Oou2 


Tav«n 

TiSven' 


Maltoa 

Fryer 


Idas, March 
lh9. March 
iKi. October 


iMs, i 
i 6 ii. March 
l97i. March 
tbrt. March 
j67s, September 

r67«. October 
r70S, Aufutl'Sepleiube 


B<tndar 'A bbdsi'LAr'Shtr^M 
De Bourses c66:, May 


Tavernier 

TMvenot 

P«th de la Croix 

Fryer 

Fryer 

j, ^(rdr-Idr-Basdar I 
(jcmelli Carreri 
Morelll 

Pereira Fidalgo 
I'. M. dl SanSIro 

4. Bandar f^Mn^'LAr'S 

V. de la S. Trlnltd 
Hedges 

Pereira I-'idalso 


iMj, September 
ibej, September 
1674. July 

t678’. May 
1706. October 


1694, September 
idpa. OcbAer 
1897. June 
1897. June 

trdr 

]«es! July 
1696, July-August 


and coming from LEr, is preserved Srt tbs Firs 
Museum at giiltEt. This ni^rdfr poses air historical 
problem; liras it brou^t to Penia in its preserrl 
state? And were the inscriptions oa it aided in 
Persia? (see R. Howard. The hat msArat, In Art and 
Atchattdtty Katatck Paptfs. ix (April 1976}. S4-S. 
with a photograph wbJch does not permit the 
deciphennent o{ the inscrlpbons). 

LAr is divided into 14 quarters (tay). Like most 
modem Pereian tovns, it now takes in several subur¬ 
ban areas, tt bas aD the organs of civil adminittra- 
tion, a military gattaoo, sehoels {■ dabrmtiia and 
four dobisUns) and an airport {to the south-east o> 
the towD). Although the climata of LAr it relatively 
more tolerable than that of ihe Cuif coasts, various 
lUnesses are rife there, in particular traeboma and 
filiaiotis, both for ioog endemic is the region. The 
demography of the town baa fotlowad the evolving 
of the natural cmditions and tha hislorleal and 


I economic vicissitudes of the region (see below). 
I s. LEristto. Ctograpbical sMch. As a province 
I ol southern Persia on the -SbbEt—Bandar 'AbbEs 
1 axis, LEcistEn is generally reckoned as part of the 
satmlril or warm regions of F3rs, with which it 
was integrated at Che opening of the iith/i7th 
century. Since Us Influence spread over Che ceigh- 
bourfng regions (see idap a), Its natural borders 
have fluctuated. In general, they may be fixed as 
Inllocvt. Ill the north-east and ncwtb, Ihe old cegiens 
; ol Sab‘a (centred on Furg) and of the ^abEnkiia 
(centred on I^, now IgtahbanEt; LEristEn lakes in 
QlQyum, to the south of the DErEb). In die east, 
along a line passing half-way hetween .yjahtum and 
CjQyum and connecting with tha Gulf littoral in 
the nglon of Cawhsiidl (embiaelag the lands of 
Bid Siahr, Khandi. ‘AlEmaiwdas^t and Cailadai). 
In the south, the Cult littoral (ports and islands 
ol the Gulf of ‘UmEn, embracing L^tEn, from Cape 











SrisUn and lu dcpeiuleiiCH 


Id the 191I1 century, alter (be Fi 


Biyia yl Til* 

Dtd 5h»hr 
liiayum 

I^abinglrtyya/lUiih&nsIia 

2^t|un<U 

glllb'Kah-l Urisliii 

I'disletJn-l L/thstitn'* 

KRwthtan/KaariMitn 

LInga 

MazS’l^iin 

MudSlSt-l Sliahy-I L3r 
•Al,Vrrarw-da.Jil 
I'il-u-Galladir 
Sab*fu-Kurf 


(Bid Sbihrl 
(Ejayumt 
Bastak 
(Kliaiidj) 

Saadar CSrak 

Ciatvbundl 

(Kasllilll) 

Batidar LIriga 
(I».ifi-Ul*istj 
L.Ir 

('Ali-merw-daa 


linisUtn, Irem/dm, meaiiltke"c 


(yiiduas) north-east 
er-bod”, in Liristinl {Uftidirl, farfauig). 































































































I.AK, LARISTA^■ 



























































and DU>|il<idi, L 
ArdiaMlO|leaI 
impreciM materia 
































































































I-AK. lAristAn 






































































Ur. uristAn 



























































































te gtjliiz and wac in pasted a pension 

(Fisai, i, 3I8>I9). In i>76/i8]9*6e ttie governor^tp 
o< Ldriatin waa given to the prince Mahdl 

Iflun Mini, who put iIowTi the molt ol Mut|ali 
Khhn i Baataki (iM-, i. jit). 

Id view ol the eatreme diiiiciilUet o! lha K14i&n 
in keeping control ol Kira and the Gulf porta (in 
particular, Bandar tAbb&al, the governorship of 
which bad to be handed over to the Imiiii ol Maakat 
(Muscat] until raSeJiSdd], the govemocsbip of 
l^isthn kept its considerable itnpoitance. In 
ia8e/iS6{ end in 1193/1S77, it incluiM the regions 
ol Sab'a and Bandar ‘Abbhal, Co which were joined 
(in 1297(1880 and i299/i6Si-2) jurisdietJoD ever the 
Five Tribes (Kbamaa [see WiLhVAt-i imaMSK]) 
and over Dar»b(i6id., i, 326, 336, 340, 343). Towards 
the end of the Kbi^hr period, Lbrialin found itsell 


dition [1, I33'4S). But the actioa at ita governor 
Falb 'All IQiin (a person wbom he describes at 
length) ind hU son allowed the town's buildings to 
be restored (see above, on the lsa>';aiiyya hdrdr), 
noted os being in eseelient condition in 1307. Bandar 
Unga was at that time the main port of Ldr (via 
Baalak; see A. T. Wilson, in S/ (Febtuarr 1908). 
132-70), The comparative development oi Bander 
Unga under the KawSsinij£iawhsim Arabs iaveuted 
lhehinterleDd,*Dd notably Bastak. At the end of tbe 
K&4|Sr period (rs. 1900-13), the Cull ports, including 
Bandar 'Abbis and Baodei Unga, were insteaangly 
controlled by Bclgisit officials (Lonmer, iiA, 14). 
In i333/t9t8'i7, Bandar tAbbia was considered to 
be wholly under British influence (Kababi, 341). 

3. Tbe Islend of Lir (tee Map 2). This Gulf is¬ 
land la generally coiuidened as being that called 


































































































































i$i3; FasS*!: Ha»n-I I Unnda ana. especially ai CaUU HuyUk and Can 

llth., TeFian i}t3/iS9S-6: FIZ: Farkant-t j’M I Hasan, bave revealed an advanced Kieolitbicculnire 
idmim, Tehran; CJ: Tke GeograpkiettI Joatnnl, i and substantial towns datia; Irom co. 7000 B.C. 
London; Hadi^i J^alffa, />ta>i»i-iiu>>id. s6i | (See J. Meliaart at olii. in Cotsandfe awxiu hsstovy; 


ILabn tr. Norbetg, l8t8, a68); J. V. Hamson, 
Tkt geohgy aj some saU-plygt in LansiAit, aoulA 
Parsia, ID yowran/ Gt^ Sac. London, Ixzsvi 

<i93o|lkiem;Saoio;y,a>CM/,i,iii-8j;;ibay!i&Mu. 
kammad ‘AB Hatin, T^djikira, ed. Belfour, London 
1831; ed, Iffaliin, S}3>/S9]3, (passage on Lii 
given m Iktidifi, LK, S3-91), ti. Bellour. London 
1830, 196 !L -, Humir n marjKm, Tehcan; Ibn 
Balttlla, fiiMa, ed. Delrdmety el Sansuioelti, 
Paris iSsa-d. U, tr. Gibb. Cambridge 193S; tlcCiiUrl 
(Ahmad Egtedaril, Fsrhaag'i Ldrsstdnt, Tehran 
I33a/t955; idem, /.drutanH *iUoa (L/f). Tehran 
'3«/l955: Went. AlJiar-i sk*ttM-)n Mstanl-yt 
utmifni tr* ^au}vi heni'di-i P'^'s ** iecyA-i 
Tehran S346/X959; Kabibl: Muhaminad 


j idem and l>. French, in AHOtolurri Sltiiut, x (1960): 
I U. B. AlkUD, in.4iMlolia i Itgbll: D. Mape, Eeman 
I ru2<; W. Ramsay, Hitt- gregr,, 4}; F- Taeachner, 

I Wcgincui. 

I Tbe Bysantane Laranda (ed Aapsvts, cl, Pauly- 
I Wisaowa, xL, ccl, 793) (ell to tbe Saldiftits after the 
battle <rf Manzikert (463/1071), and iaiatnfealion 
j must have taken place early. After having been 
uodei Dhru^mendid [f.v.] role, it was retaken 
around 360/1163 by the Salditk sullaa hCUliU Arsliii 
I II [a-v.]. Taken btelly In 386/1190 by emperor 
I Fredrick Baibarossa, and in 1210 by Leu I! ot the 
I Armeilan kingdom In Cillcbt, It was regained by the 
I Saljjfllia in I2t6 and used as a frontier fortress 
' against tbe Armenian kingdom. In 633/12:6 the 

























































lAranda 


6 ?? 


ptatift, MnlaiuMaliiUin, UUnbuI I9;9, 4, 41 n.). 
It u eUloied locally that the (nat talk poet V&nits 

A«yar4*..^l«tiDbul 196J: M. C. S. 'Tckindat, In 

BOltm axx (1966). it 7 , S 4 - 90 ; Pna. of ihi ini 
IsUmhul Sympctitim on Vkhiu Emrt)- LAraoda 
also claims as Its native sms tbc chronider Neabti 


I Vizier Mabmfld Padia took LAianda in 873/146S. 

the. last KaramkAJd diiefs contiiuiing tbeir lesistanco 
I against the forces of Sultan Mabemmed the Con- 
querof. Part M the inbabiuiits, especially the 
I craftsmen, >rere deported in t47i to be settled In 
I Istanbul in the tolled Buyuk Raramhn quarter 
I fthc present Caryamba). In Uranda a namber of 


































S. Salaville asd B. Dalleggio, r 

Bibt*ogr4py4 arvtlyii^ i, fean x284'tS5o; ii, 
years 18J0-J865, Atbeos 195*1 

(A. H- 08 G»oot - H. A. Rceb) 

The archival sources lor the uouuitieiits ol Ltcait- 
ds/Katamtn—the aaif revleiv of Sh^Sdie MufJib 
sl'DIit dated Mubairam 681/Januaiv 1877 
Ankara, Kuyud-1 kadlme 66s: facsiinile and coni- 
menlary, Ferldun Nahz Utduk, Fatih intindt 
Karamttn tydlai Mit^ar fiktisH, Ankara 19S8]; 
and m^f reviews ol BSyaeld II, dated 906/1500-1 


all are fairly near ground level, the Qiadel 
was evidently rebuilt shortly after the Ottoman 
eoaquett. It was radically restored in 1965. 

The pre-Ottomen fortificaUsns cannot be identi- 
Hed, though the Citadel mound is evidently man¬ 
made and the fortress played an Iroportant role as 
late as the end ol the 13th century. Nor can the 
water supply be traced: in the absence of wells or 
aQueducts, the Citadel must have been suptiUed by 
cisterns. However, their presence remains to be 
established, 

Mosques Tbs Great Mosque, now restored out 
of all recognition, was a flat-roofed aisled construe- 



















































lAranda 


679 


Uoa witti wooden coliuniu and stalactite capitals I 
(Konyali, op. oil., ij9-63). No Great Mooque is I 
eaeatioa^ In tbs ewA/ renter of Mubarram B8i/ 
January 1477, whicb thus indiisctly conoborates 
SbOdUl's Buertkn that it was destroyed in or alter 
the Ottoman capture of Karambn. 7116 only evidence, 
mOTSover, (or Ibe extstence of a Great Mosque in the 
;6lfa century is the foiindatiou loscripticn ol a , 
moMlaP * aaociatwl with it dated yaqtrjyy-t. Tbe I 
(apade ol iba Haubeyler Camii (Koayali, 194-6), a I 
teclanipjlar building now with a pyramidal gabled I 
roof, has abo evidently been substantially rebuilt, ' 
save Tot the entrance in a proiecting rectangular ' 
moulded Irame bearing a loundation insetiptioa 
dated 902(1496-7 [d. tbe anocyinous foundation I 
InscTtptlon of the heavily restored Araptade or I 
Arabojiu blosque dated t9t|/t49}-4l- However, a I 


tbe Tol Hedrete * (740/>3J9-40) wbicb be built 
at Crtneoali [f.r.], Tbe present (oundation was also 
iunersry, bomvar, and Kooyab (loo. oil.) bas 
identified tbe toentetones of Fakbr al-DTa Abmad 
Beg b. Ibr&hlin b. Mabinbd b. Karlinln (ssej 
(d. 7 Dbu 'l-Ka'da 730(17 Jai.uary tyjo) and bis 
brotber ^ams al-DIn Beg (d. 7SS/t3sa-]) from it. 
These give a terminus for its coiistractioQ ^ and a 
third burial, ol Dur|rh'bod £|]ltan bint Bsdr 
al-DIu Begfd. 11 QjumUt I 813(13 September t4io), 
testifies to its later frequenUtion bytbo Karaminids, 
Tbe Hatunive Modrese • (TSy/isfit-i) {Pig. 4). 
tbe finest decorated buUding of KararoSn, was 
loimded by Sulibn £bbiOn. daughtai of Murid I 
Kbudiwandlgir and wife ol the Karamlnid ‘All’ 
al-IMn Beg lAsUnapa-Dies-Komin, 35-66): Konytli, 
46i-t3: Melnerke, H. 163-70). The buUtbng It sym- 
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i.Aranda. 








PLATE XXXIV 


lAranda 


















L^RANUA 


PLATE XXXVI 


I. 'Imitrrl ol IbrStitm 
Enlronc* (f. San« cou 
tu Befliii, UlamUi: 



fcl 









PLATE XXXVII 


lAbamda 







LARIDA — LARIN 



































































































































































































































































































LVSHKAR 











































I.A SHKA R-l BAZAR, Ibe i 






















































































vii/t {195a), 1-4: idem, Le ptJMii gkatninii 4e \ 
Laikiaii Buat, io £rn«. uiv (i9Sa)> aji-To; I 
Lasktui Baiar. wu risiJcnct royale t^xuithUt- 
i A. L'arckiUtlttc (D. Sdilumbereerl, i B. U \ 
iicor nott-jitunti/ fl Its insaiptmu (J. Sourdel- 
TbOffilDel ^ La IrtMvtitlts, drtmfuet a montiaies I 









































































































































































































LAWATA 
















































































































l-LAWATI — LAWN 


hUgfofikes ft IfoAHoKntsIfs df 

Orunlatia, ill (1961), 51-4. |T. LcwtCKi) 

LAWH (A.), board, plank; taMat, tabl». 
Both rangea of meaning are found in oCKer Semitic 
languagea auch as Aramatc. Hebrew, Syriac and 
Eibiepic, and Jeffery thought that, whilst the sente 
"board, plank" might be an original Axabism, the 
second sense was almost ccrtaiaiy from the Judaeo- 
Christiss cultural and rdifdous milieu |see Tht Jortign 
iwodMlisry ef Hu Qur’iH, Baioda 193S. a}5'e). 

The word occurs live times in the KurUn> The 
first meaning is found in sdra LIV, i.g, where Noah’s 
ark b called ^kdf aivik. The secood ' ' 


From these passages, it ts evident that in Che 
psende-epigraptiie Hleralnrealso, the tables In heaves 
are alao regarded as ihe originals of taveUUoo, 
sometimes as tsbiais of fate. Tbh b suffiewni to 
esplaln the double meaning of lark in Muslim lilara- 

For other paaiagce, cf. the indee to Charles, 
Tkt tfterypkt and pstvtUpigrapia Hu 014 Tisla- 
rrufil, t.v. '‘Ttbleta’'! It cannot aiwaye he said defi¬ 
nitely to wkioh of these two rooceptions a statement 
belongs, 

In sat! mysticism «nd in esoteric philosophy 
snil cosmology. tboluuAhas an important place, The 
' ' ' mystical wrilet 'Abd al-KarIm aV-DilO 























































































LAWN’ 


tiukcs. Tb« teroiinclon' ol colour b relatively 
imitod, and this could te connected with the sym- 
oolic nature of blue, which we shall examine In due 





























































th«ws expoundsd by Arislotl«, Hpeciilly in his 
Dt anima (il, 4182-4199) and his X<< teitiu at UHsti, 

4}7b-440b|. 

The Creek philosophers were struck by the indis¬ 
soluble link between light end eokniron the one band, 
and transparency on the other. The eyes, the most 
Uanspareiit part of the human body, are the meeting 1 
point of light or of ealemal colour, and of their 
mterioc equivalent, a fact which favoured the theory I 


I predominance ot the dry eiemeni over the humid 
I within hodiet; the exact converse applies to black. 
I For him, red results from tbs tynlhetu ol beat 
with dryness and humidity. Such are the ibree 
lundamental colours from which the others derive. 
Yellow la the iiitennediary between red and black, 
green the inteniiediary between red and white. 
In the former, humidity it greater than in the Utter. 
Other chromatic nuances are dtiermitied by varying 
quantities of drynese, humldiiy and heat. Kunayn, 















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































i.LAYTH i. 


Butiy*, 383 ICaim I384ri983. lii : 7 al: al-SuyulI, 
al-Mutkir /t ‘Mm Cain) ■ 378/2938. i, 77 . 

(R. StU.H&Ii>) 

al-LAYTH ■■ SA‘D B. ‘Abb ai.'Rai)hAi< ax.- 
FahkI, Abu 'l Hauuj, traditlooisc and iuriv 
consult, belo&clnc to the class of tbe steal 
He was bom and dkd in Egypt ((Cacisajiltaada, 
Stia'biA W/May 713—Misr, 14 ^a'biii 173^16 De- 


ol Egypt" (of Perdaa or^n) is naked unaaimously 
, among the leading authortties l/uMid* at-amsSr) 
Istanbul 1938. Bso^. (hAHia 17) <m questions of letigious knowledgs in Uie early 

LAV^ 0 MAQJnCn (aee hajuuOh wa-laviAJ vean ol the Islamk empire, these being: Abo 

LAYLAT as-BAKA’A /see aAKAplMj Hanlfa, SulySn al-Xhatei( and Ibo AU Layli (Kiiia), 

LAYLAT au-BADR (aee BAMApkn] Iba Ujmyh (Mecca) MHik and Ibn al-Uadji^Cii 

Al-LAYm t. au-MUEAFPAS. Arab phllolo- (Medina), al-Awaal (Syria), and liiudly, al-La7« A 

gist and Juriaprudeni, grandaon ol tbe Umnyyad Sa‘d (Egypt). With his vividly critical attltu^ to- 

governor of Khurisgn Kasr b. Sayyir a] Kininl al- wards (he law schools (the hTilikl one in particular), 

Lay)hl(d. I}I/7«8,83 yaaisoldtg.v.]).Soinetiniesbeis (ho Zibirl Ibn Harm regards all these individuals 

IdentKied as the son ef ibe latter or even as iIm son as tbe 'voetby successors ol Milik in respect of eru- 

, ditiou, iatonigeoce and moral severity (of'ifitatA 

. I ^ M.fii of-abbam, u, 138). AELay^ is also bald 
e&irem by Ibo inwin al-Sbkfi^t, in whose opin' 


ntenlioned in the article i^ALIi a. AveAM, see 
ti. Flugal, Die pammalisnen bebulm der Atabet, 
leiprig 1(63 (repr. Ksndeln 1966), 39-4:; E. Braun- 
Itch. in/slaauco, li Itprfi), 69 f., 83 ff.; P. Anaslase 
(al-KamialF), m Isl., it (tsrb), 296; S. Wild, Dor 
KM und dtr arebatke Leiikogtapkii. 

Wiesbaden 1963,14, tb; H. Fleisch, TraiU de pkile- 
hgie emte, Beirut 1961. i. index; Ibn al-Xfu'tarr, 

rat»Mr a'-jJa'ora', Cairo 1373/1936. 97f'! Abu 

‘l-Tayyib al-Lugl)awl, llardlii al-nali^iyyiH, Cairo 
>375/t$3S> 3<, al-Marzabinl, af-Hukltias, Beirut- 
Wiesbaden 1964, 39, 479 f.; al-Azhari, Takdkii al- 
liigka (Introduction], in MO, xiv (1920), 27{-i 
Ibn Hium, Diamkaral aneik ^-‘Arab, Cairu 1382/ 
1982, 185 f- (cl. D. Mailer. 5li<il>ra »r miflrl- 
tUlerlicken aeabiseken Falknereihleraittf , Berlin 
>983, 33hi: Yaiim. Vdata', vi, 221-7x7; al-Bitti, 
fnbdbal-niirdi'iiM snUb ai-as/uU, Cairo 1374/193$, 
ill, 42 t.-.al-FirHiibkdl.al-BaltkafllahUiahmmat 
al-lugba, namascut I39x/i97a. 1941.; Suya|I, 


If such a Ilfe-siyle allowed him a certain amount 
of lelsiire for participation in public life, or for daily 
vessiont of badffj, it wu hardly compatible with long 
and exscimg periods of work In addition, Ibe written 
work ol al-Layth seems to be less than prolific (see 
B*/.] in comparison with that of MJIIk l93-t79/7«»- 
93) who was able, in the rustic setting ol Medina, 
to load a much more productlva scholastic life. 

The blogn^bers of al-I^y]]) often compare him 
with Milik, with the object of attributing superiority 
in numerous areas to the Ictmer. Without doubt, 
subjectivity pUys a mejw^ part in these judg¬ 
ments, when dealing with an individual whose special 
succeasand munificence inspired much respect. In the 
doctrlual sphere as such, (he personal contribution 
of al-Layjb Is far from cmnparabla with that of tbe 
I'mdm Malik. It Is signUicanl In this context that 
riassical authors diuussed the legitimacy of whether 
al-Laylt) should be aceceded the title ol ioulm, taking 
into account not only bis piety and hir virtues, but 
abo the ienportanee and impact ef bis doctrine as 
' measured 00 the scale of tbe umi’Ui {Ta’rik^ Daikdid. 
















































































































thil author (cl. th« porplaxx) eommantar)' of C 
Mlilltr, in Ougr. gnuci mintm, ad Artism Ptriji!.. 
8), ha places on the river o( Ihe iconlier between Ihe 
ColcUw (Las?) and the 9u«wun) (?)■ Koch men- 
tkwa the interesting (act that the people ol Of speak 
a ''laaguagE el their owa", and according to .Viarr, 
the people sf Khoshniehin (near AUna) speak an 
incomprebenaifclo language. Procopius pUcea the 
"Sanaoi who are now called the Taannca'’ on the 
area adtofniog the mountauu sepaiatlog Cocoyj 
liocn the aea (the Paiairadres range, the name of 
which survives m the modetii Parhbac(Bal|sl)nr|, 
Marr’armaiches showed that Ihe £*» (Tzannoll bad 
at lint occupied a larger area, inchtdlng Ihe basin 
of the forohb anri its tributaries m the right bank. 


JRAS, xij. {lis'j), 145-56; Adjarian, fa 

feiiguv Ist>, in USZ., z I1899), 145-60. 038-40, 
564-401, 405-48; Marr, CrammeJihe eSMsAego 
(latsAagc) }vulAa,St, Petarsburg ijio (— Ornmmar, 
ebrostomatbie, glossary); Kip^idee, Dopatn. 
sveienig* 0 £*amkom yaitke, 5t. Petersburg iplt; 
G. Dumdal, Cental hies, Travaux et rn^moires 
de rinstitut d'Ethnologie, Univ. de Peru, Paris 
1937; A. S. Cik'obava, i'anur-neitulk’tul'Hli 
s^uebtlU Ichfsihoni. Tiflis 1938 (- Lsz-Vtingre- 

in Georgian but summaries In Russian and French); 
E. A. Bokarev el alii, eds- VarMi narodov SSSk. 
iV. /ftrntsAo-A'nuitaisftir ynrliM, Meseow 1965. 



Oevtr, OtiU. (1909). zxv.; N. Y. Marr, /t poeuUi 
e turcSsAii Lamton. in Cuff, ie I'Acad. [mf. its 
Seteiius de SI. PHeesImrg (1910), 547-70, 607- 
52; idem, Gnuia. pripisAi (rs 5 . u 

Konifii'. in itfg. (1911), 217: idem, Kre^eniyt 
trtmian.eu .iaitftsltt YOfftdO (tgos), zxvi. 165- 
71; C. Vechapeii, Xb GiWrgu rsrfnr, Berne 1919. 
1-52 (Ceaxgian natioiuUsI poiat of view); Admiral- 
iy kaadiook, TurAc}-, Ijondoa 1942, 1 , 254-5, 346-7; 
D. C. Hfll, l/areit in Turltej’, London 1964. 
loo-iB; A. Bryer, 7 A< fast Z-es risings end lAedmrR- 
M 0/ He Pontic Dertbrye, rgrs-jggo, In Pnft 
A'ertfisa, Rtw ic KarUifioUtU, xxvi (Paris 1969), 
191-210; K. LoDioori, History 0/ tAs Afngdens 9/ 
Egriasi (iestre) from Us origins to Iht/ifli es’Uury 
A.D.. in Beds Karttisss. xxvi (1969), iifi6 (- a 


al-AlbIr. i. t22, t23i _ .... 

Cairo 1325/1907-8, ii, 507. On the name El'asar, 
lllietei, ‘Xsar, sre S. Pceenkel, in ZUitC, Ivi [1903) 
7t-i; j. HoroviU-it Hrhrsti- t'luon CoUtge Annmi, 
il I1925I. 157, 161; Idetn, KorantseAe ViiUrsu- 
cAungrn, Berlin 1926, I2. 85, 86. (B. Hzllks) 

LEBANON (we ttieKAK] 

LEBARAN, the name generaUy used in Indo¬ 
nesia for the ‘Id al.Pilr [j.e.J. onginally mean? 
"end" or "eW, In this ease specifically the end 
•if the fast (Indonesian ptiata). Coiitbiniog it with the 
Javanese word gariWg ('’|iTncesslon’’).pe^e in Java 
also use the term garitig puasa, the court festival 
el the end ol the fast. Ignoring the otighuJ mean i n g 
of the word liharan, the expression fZharen Maji is 
sometimes used for the ‘fd al-.AdbA [f.o.J. the "maTor 
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tS}]-)!. Tb« proposed rsilluay between l^lkbslja 
and Lonukkn was never attempted, bus In ipob a raU> 
way connevted LefkAsbd end the new harbour of 
\(^|ll52he- 

In 1946, of too }4,485 tnhabilanti wore 

Muliimo, including 9,314 of 94,967 within the walle 
and t,oi6 of 9,318 outside them. Besides so.ydS 
Greek Orthodox, there were i.aja .\nnemans, sto 
Maronites and jo Jews; each of fie 24 quarters was 
mixed. 

Monuments. Tie Venetians levelled much oi 
the Lusignan town in rebuildma the walls. Although 
the toom wails are essentially ibe creation of the 
Vmetlans, the Ottmnans repaired them extensively I 
in lie iS7»s- Virtually all the monumental buildings 
dale Iron the bnUlant Lusignan period; neither I 
toe Venetians nor the Ottomans added religious 
or other public buildings, for many already stood I 
empty after toe populetlm began to decline {these 
ere disci used with Iliustratioos by C. Eolsct, 67-187, { 


Its fetnw and vitldfrs. tiuinasleries and cosUrs. 
London 193S: Theophllus A. H. Mogabgab, SHpp/e- 
nrcnfarji tturpli on Cyprus er fitrUuf matins 
tor a history of Cyprus. Nicosia 194Z-S; Sir Gecffge 
Hill, A hisfwy ofCyprut. I*. r*» OHoman ptevinu. 
Tht Bride* colony. isft-tp4S, ed. Sir Harry Luke, 
Cambridge 1932; Tb. Papadopoullos, Sorlat and 
hittfiad doM ra population {iSJo-iSSi), Cyprus 
Research Centre, Texts and sluJus of the his¬ 
tory of Cyprut, i, Nicosia 196J: Sir Harry Luke. 
Cyprus. A porttais and an apptcciahen, lev. ed. 
Lmdoa 1963, esp. 108-18. GSnUl Oney, Lc/hoia'iU 
BdyUS Han m A'ninarcitar Ham, tys-i, Buynk 
Han iTkt OrasI lun) and Kumarorfor Ham {The 
OasnUet's /nnl at .Vitosia, 277-82, plans and 
photographs, 283-97. In Tke Fits! fnUrnational 
Congress r^Cypnot Sbidirs, 1969; Sir Harry Luke, 
The Kingdom Cyprus, rapl-iyiSp, 340-60, and 
Tka Kingdom Of Cyprus, tjOp-lgSp, 361-93, in 
K. M. Selton, ed, A kisloty of Its Crusades, 






































































































LEII 


Witcid (o. m<'i43oli Aichduks (rf Uthuioia. 
wbo pIkTCd a pcamlncnl part in ttia dotnestk-strufiile 
which wat foini oo wlthia Ux Hhrde, than undar- 
golnf a procoa of dlalawgrailon, on hit rrurn In 1397 
from an expedlDos to the banks of tbs Don brought 
a large number of Tatar families and settled then 
in hb land. This gave rise to a strong Taur cofontsa- 
tion In Lithuania, since 138$ united with Poland, 
and on Polish lemtory as well [see upgaj. 

The diplemaiie lies between Poland and the 
Ottoman Empire ejtend back to 1410. When King 
Ladislas m of Poland (I of Hungary) disregarded 
the warnings el his Polish advisers, the tragedy of 
the Battle ol Varna {(444) ensued; it wns to be a 
terrible event for PoUnd to remember, and a poinlar 
to her future association with lbs Turks. By this 
tims, sbe was no lattgar disposed to engage in elab¬ 
orate plans tors papal-ssparialattack on Islam; she 
was at peace with the Turks aad had a good defence 
egainsL the tarrilorial ambibone of the bcslUe 
Hapsburgs. After the Turkish attsdc on Kalla (see 
Ksre} and the Isliiftata of lie Crimea (t47S) asKi 'h* 
Turko-Tatai conquest of the Black Sea poru of 
Kilia and AIfkerman (1484), which were so vital 
lo Poland, a ceasefire was arranged between King 
Caaimir IV Jagcllo and Sulttn Biyeild II faa hlarch 
1189). The MuldarUa campaign of King Jotin Albert 
(1497) and the subsequent Turkc-Tatar attacks 
on Poland (1498) had shown that therewas a militaiv 
equJibrioiD belweeo the two poueis, and peace was 
again restored between them in U99- FoUowiag 
the aimistke of 1523 and that of 1328, SiUeymgit 
the Magnificeni made In January 1333 a life-long 
peace treaty and alliance with King Slgismund I 
and his son SigUmund Augustus who, ia 1329, was 
crosnsed as bis father's successor. 'This treaty, which 
SigHmund Augustus had renewed ra 1533 with the 
old sultan, in 1364 with Sultdn Sdlm as the heir 
to the throne, and in 1368 had renewed with the 
pidiabah Selim II, was the basis ol relations tetween 
Poland and Turkey in the loth/cbth (xatvry. 
During this period, these relations trere on the whole 
favourable, but not without certain diificidties 
(C. Backvis, La di/ftciit cerevstmer pacifiqus trJft 
Pofermu a Tates an .V'/e siitit, m Mdaisfss fis- 
larueiogta dMUs a U siUmettr lU A. AM, li, Brussels 
2975, rS !*)' Poland did net concur with the in¬ 
sinuations made by Siiisjmin aad his Butbenian 
isiie Khurrem Sultan [g-e.] against the Hapsburgs, 
anil in 1389 Sigisnond Augustus also lejecled the 
Turkish i^an for a Polish-Turkish alliance against 
Moscow. During the first two efections of lungs 
after the death ol the last Jagellon king, the Porte 
intervented vigorously to prevent the choice ol a 
Hap^Kicg. Moreover, Biileym&n already appeared 
to be favourably disposed to Poland when he heard 
Che false news ol the death ol both Polbb kings m 
1333 <Z. .Abrahamowica, KaloUig dokumrukkr 

turecXick, Warsaw 1939, no, 99: K. BeydiUl, Di* 
polsiisthen KdnigstraAfex vrxl InUTtrgnen vm 237a 
unit 7376 im LicUk esnumseker d rcAiudlirti, bfuntch 
2975)' The Polish-Turkish War of t620 IPoland was 
defeated at Ceeora) and 1621 (the victory lor Poland 
at Chocim [see BSOTtHl) was not only caused by 
Poland’s attempt to force the Ottomans out ol 
Moldavia but also by the strife stirred up by the 
exeeasesof the Tatars and Zaporoahisns (R, Majesvski, 
Cwora. Rek t(ic, Warsaw 1970). It ended with the 
peace of 2623. 'The sell-willed assault on Kamieoiee 
undertaken in 2833 by Abira Mebmed PajJia [see 
lakra) did noi lead to a detecioratioa of niuiiial 
relations, However, tbe borderland skirmlsbes 


steadily grew in number. This oven led King Ladislas 
IV to eousinie. beginning from 1645, plane lor joint 
Pt^lsb and Venetian attack against Turkey, with 
the support of the Zaporothians (W. Czermak, 
Plany veyey taitckit) Wlaiyslatea IV. Cracow 1893). 
These plans did not come to be fulfilled, as l-odlslas 
fV died In 1648. and the war ol the Cossack: and 

talning tbe balance of power in their struggle against 
the Hapsburgs, and m 2848, when Poland was 
defeated in the war with Islam Cirey III and the 
Zaporoshlans, It intervened on Poland’s side, thus 
provoking the anger of tbe Tatars (Abrahamowics, 
KtUsla} ..., noi. 339-41; Senai. op. tit., fnl, 23-26). 
In view ol her agreements with Poamd, the Porie 
was also rather reluctant to adopt the plan suggested 
by B. Chmialnicki of placing the Ckr^ne under tbe 
sultsn’s patronage, even though this pten seemed 
to prsinise the liberation ol Turkish lands from the 
threat of Cossack attacks. The theory of aaalliance of 
the Porte with the Hetman in 1648 [0. Pritsak, Das 
erstetlirkiscyukrainisekeBi,ndms U64S), in Oriens, vi 
[193s)) cannot be supported, considering the care¬ 
fully-guarded attitude of the Tucks towards kiiu in 
i83> (J- Rypka, H’eilere Beilrite Kornspoatlens 
iiT Hoken r/otle mil Bokian Ckmernyayf, in ArO. 
ii, and Abrahamowicz, Katalog ..., no, 344]. Even 
when in 1063/1835 Suitaa Mshmed IV bad taken the 
Cossacks formally under bis patronage, he hastened 
to declare 10 King John Casimir that he nevertheless 
wEbed to maintain his good retadons with Poland 
[A. X. Karat and K. V. Zetiersteea, Turkiseie Ot- 
hundoi, Leipzig 1938, no. i). In the years that 
folloned. Che period cd the "Flood”, Turkey lent 
Poland also eoosiderablc support against the threat 
to her by Carl X Guslavus of Sweden (1636) and 
Geo^ II Rdkocil (1637). 

The balance of power was firtt destroyed by the 
Grand V'izier Kcp^llizhde Fidii Ahmed Pailja [see 
KopaOtO ti] when. In 1669, he granted the CosaiKk 
Hetman P, Dceoarenke, wbo since s866 was in 
tev^l againsl Poland, tbe supreme authority of the 
Pidishib; as a tesoll, (he Grand Vizier directly 
attacked Poland in tdya. The epfendour of his 
success included the capture cf Podolia, compelling 
Poland to pay tHbute, etc. But this faded quickly 
I with the defeat of the Turks at Cbocim in 1873 
I (J, S^ieski was stilJ only Royal Chief Hetman) 
and then again at Zhenwno in 1678 (Sobieski was 
then King; the ntuck was repelled, the tribute Im¬ 
posed in 187s wes repealed and It was never paid 
by Poland]. 

The Porie was now Involved in 1 diflicult war with 
Russia over tbe Ukraine. The tuccesaor ol the Grand 
Vizier, Meriilealu Kara Mujtafi Pt^ [g-r-!, 
adopted an inficzible altitude to hia neat treat) 
with Poland (1876), and on additional threat to 
Poland came (roui ^c south in consequence of bis 
168a alliance with E. TbdkOly. He had occasion to 
deplore bis rash step when, at the battle Iw the relief 
of Vienna on 12 September 1883 and in the aubce- 
quent war in Hungary, the Polish king "was the 
lirat one to drive hit horse against the Muilimi and 
then to draw his sword" and “caused so much harm 
that it washe who gave the greatest help sndsuppert 
[lei the Emperor Leopold IJ and had many Musllniv 
taken prisoner” iQjebe^i Hasan Eslif, and eyewicistts 
of the events of 1683, in TOSH, iU, ioi<; is goneral, 
see Z. Whjcib, King /«8n /// 0/ Polaad aaJ Ik* 
Turkish atptet of int /or/tgn poKsy, in BslUUn, aUv, 
no. ty6 (1980]). The fruits ol the viefery ol John 

































































































































































































































In tbe lest decades at the ihtb eeatucy, Sultin I 
SeOm III eoeeeraed bunself tor (ke reoMetruclioii . 
of the building. At that time, it received tbe form | 
it stil bed ia our time (1978). Tbe Armenian geog- 1 
rapher Iitdcipan descrit» in the last decades I 
of Ihe iBtb century as a place wilb a thousand j 

During the admioistrative retmms of Ihe i)th I 
century (iBds), the old of Dubagin <vas . 

dissolved and added to the iciU^ of Shkoder. The : 
\anHM a/-a‘laai, v, 3991, describes it towsrds the I 
end of the last century as a Boda^ in tbe above* 
mntUoned e-tfayaf, with S.joc inhabitants, to shops 
and four mosques. The /sUedna mUytti silndmtsi at 
UJt^l*9S-3. meniions Lei as being the cheMleu 


i8|j, 146: Ewlijei Caleb*, SrydjuU-iidei/, vi, 106-7 
el the printed editfon (which shows in the section 
on Moftbem Albaaia large lacunae if eoiopated 
with the autograph manusenpt. Revan 1437 in tha 
Topkapi Saraylli Ineieiyan, fRorhfgrogrepAy, Tur¬ 
kish tr. H. Andreasyan, Istanbul 1973-4. Tbe 
Ottoman budget ol 1S61 was publiihcd by 0 . L. 
Ttarkan in Ihliyal FtkiUUsi MtemuJUt, trU/t-* 
Ifilanbul t95}*6). aaj-joj. Compare also Casde 
Tirana 1938. (M. Ktrt) 

LETTER (see tsklo, BAxr, aisAta] 

LEV ANTE (tee Bang al-aKDAlti9( 

LEVSAS, Greek Leukas, Santa Maura, Ays 
Uavrs, Turkish Uvkada. Ihe name of a mounuinow 
lup to i.iyS m. above sea level] island on the coast 
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b o(len icvolvtd, wbo bad previously with scorolut 
criticUin called alleabco ki tbe pessibitity «f the 
dilemiDa which baa now actually happened, has o{ the 
three the most acbematk and iinorigii>a] appearance); 

her not a virgin, while she dispiites bis assertwn; 
the Prophet therefore orders fiV» {not eaegetic). 
There are o( cenuse other Uansiiiona) and mined 
fonDS. In so far as the toduie yield nothing new 
about HVh, this brief oudiue is sufUcient; they are 
only of importance when they afford svldntce lor 
the oldest Juristic adaplalion of this Kuc’Jiiic 

2. Tbe firti subject ol theeaiilest legal speculation 
nas tbe question, not touched upon the lyiir’hn, 
whether lihla makes separation between the hitshand 

is 50 expressly iscxnebmes polemically) afllnnert that 

continuity oi the oiamage after the Itya. The stj le¬ 
nient that at-Mus*ab b. al-ituhayr is said to have 
held this view (Muslim, Xasak) is, however, based 
only on an litadToissihio intcrpretatioii of another 
hadiri, in which he appears as a coatenip'iraryt on 
(he other hand, that ‘I'l^imaiL al-BatU hold it mat- 
be considered sufficiently proved (al-Zurk.lnl on 
the .Viiraffs’). .\nio^ the oldest representatives 

that a continuance of the nien-iagc was impossible 
',\bd Allih b. 'Umar and with certainly al-Zuhrl, 


play a pari in ibe latter lA^ifa/by a tradition accord¬ 
ing to which the Prophet did not allow Ei'dis unless the 
husband and wife were on equal terms as regards 
Islam and freedom; a series of older authorities who 
held the contrary view is quoted In the Mndatneanu. 

Details of the further teaching of Ibrihlm al- 
N'aJsba'l oa/i'in are given in the A'lMt •l-.'ftiir. Two 

bring us to the period of the rise of the mra^fiih- 

Mediita, about which there is no doubt and no tMiifiCf, 
that the husband tnd wife after the fiMn has takea 
plarn could never marry one anolher again, and a]> 
^hti'l says that wllii fiMa, divorce of the pair and 
denial of the paternity of the child was raana of the 
Prophil. 

3. The learhmgs of the separate iso^dlri/i develop 
the views of their earlsnt representallves, nolentiialy 
on the same linn (a.g. from the Jt/inmffa*; it is to 
be osaumad with probability that MMik followed the 
second view regarding Ih* alement m fiUw which an¬ 
nulled the ni.hrtiage (rf. above), while hla school later 
held the third opinion enlirelyl. Tbe most ioportanl 
regulations of fiM reearding fi'dn that go beyond 
whs( has been so far discussed are as lollowa; if tbe 
hiisbaad accuses the wife of adultery or denies the 
paternity rd hb child widiout being able to prove it 
in the legally-prescribed fashion and she denies 
his charge, recourse is had to the process of li'dr*. 
If the husband refuses W pronounce the formulae 
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R. DuaMUd, /.• pitMialion in Arabts tn Syria 
aran/ I'/siam, ?am 193s. 3«-3. ^ faisM. 

Bectuse o( theli conaervative exlttancc b«y«nd the 
(>^ of eedentju'y civilbatioai the Bedouia have 

ttlamic time* dowa to the pceseot. Throughout the 
Mvalim world loOK wraps have alwa)s beta aa 
eatreintiy comcnoa feature o( dress For both mch aad 
women. Ibn J^JoaldCUi noted that wnyis, as opposed 
to tailored or ntied clolbing, were the math of non* 
urban dwellers (Malitidiima, repr. Beirut tpoo, aril. 
Ibn iSgaklGu’s obs^vailon, of course, needs some 
modiCcatlon. QtyKlwelMn wore wraps also, To be 
sure, these wen of liner quality, often ornate, and 
wen worn over fitted dnthlng. The Redoum have I 
always shown a profonnee for dark garmonu. The 
Babylonian Talmud cites the dark garments el an 
Arab mean example of a bluabltek colour it u trying 
to define with pneifion (A’iddak, aoa). Clothing ia 
fnqiMally mentioned in Qilibill poetry, especially 
the many kinds of outer manUes such as h»<f, I'tfr, 
rfdd^, and rJusmia (apparently similar to the bibl. 
Heb. riTSV). Tertullian mentions that Arabian 
women appeared in public totaliy enveloped In their 
mantle In such a way ao that only one eye is left free 
(Di iitrg. wf., 17). This fashion coutuiues in places 
15 far apart as tran and soutbem Algeria and Moroceo. 

The use of footwear in Arabia goes back to pre- 
blstcelc timaa and was certaltily necessiiated by tbc 
harah landscape. Many of the figures In the artcleni 
rupesirean engravings near some sort of dIMInecIve 
shoe or sandtl (Anall, Kerk-art, pOLtriM). The Talmud 
specifieally mentions that the sandals won by the 
Arabs are "close-fitting" (TrsieoMf, loaa) and that 
they "are knattad tightly by the shoemakm'' 
(Sf|aU«l,itsa). 

s. The time of the Prophet and early 
Islam. The fashion of drees of the earliest Muslim 
consnunity was on the whole an extension of the 
pieosding period, with certain modifications for the 
new moral sondblbties. It la inlerestiag to observe 
that many of the garments worn by the Ihophol anJ 
his contemporanes continued through the centuries 
as the basic ckstbing of villagers and Bedouin, being 
simple, functiona], and suiuble to ibe ecology. The 
urban dweller, though perhaps far more conscious 
of sunisa [g.a.) than his rural or tunnadic cousins, 
has siisce timayyad times been eoDstanlly modifying 
his wardrobe. Neserthefess, the bask outlines of the 
Islanue vetlimentary system have remained re¬ 
markably constant even in the city. 

The basic articles of clothing st the time ol the 
Prophet for both sexes consisted of sn undergarment, 
a body shirt, a long dress, gown, or tunk, and an 
overgannmit such as a mantle coal, or wrap, footgear 
consisting oi shoes or sandsls, and a bead covering. 

A person might wear many garments or only mie 
pending upon a variety of factors including weather, 
occasion, economic means, etc. Many of the items of 
clothing worn by men and womcii were identical. In¬ 
deed. many of the articles were simply large ple«s 
ol fabric in which the wearer wrapped himsell. What 
must have set off cnale from female fashion b many 
instances was the manner of draping, the accesttries 
(jewelry, bead- and footgear, and veils), as well as 
colours, fabrics and decoration. 

The basic undergarment was the uar (sometimas 
referred to as ^fiw), the toinclotb which goes back 10 
pcebislork times. It may well be—although there is 
dispute over this point iu the Muslim traditions as 
well as in Western scholanhip—that sinrdf (from old 
P. sifraudro; modern P. jialw) or underdrawers 


Iran. Persian cultural influenced had filtered down 
into Arabia through the t,a)|bmld kingdom of Idfre 
and perhaps up through the Yemen. There are 
(leilfis both claiming and denying that the Prophet 
wore them. Front many kedflAs, however, it would 
seem that there were women who were certainly 
malaserwiidf, l.e. wearing the sfranll, at this early 
period, In one well-known story the Prophet averted 
bis glance out of modesty from a woman who had 
fallen from her mount until he was assured that she 
was wearing a sintiU, How these early siru’dl looked 
cannot be ascertained. In laier Islamic times they 

eluded all sons of pantaloons, knesbieeches, long 
trousers, and close-fitting drawers. It Is reported 
that the tnen who bore ‘A’isha’s IKier on the pil¬ 
grimage were MUn. small siriMf or briefs (Buk^krl, 
faili, kiiib xxv. Mi 18). N'ot everyone could afford 
e separate undergarment, nnd there are numerous 
flad>(is in which men without imderwear ere forbidden 
to sit or squel publicly, truss up their garments 
while working, or to drape themselves b the ieshion 
known as of-yaraMd’ whereby one end of the mantle 
Is pulled up un the shoulder leaving the other side 
of the body expceod—apparently in the style oi the 
Creek chiton (cl. e.g. Bukhari. SahiM, viii, 8: vui, 

coHecIimis). 

The basic body shirt was the Minis (from late 
latin eemrus; cf. Jerome, Ep. eesl. mul.. 64. no. ii), 
I.ike so many items of Islamic atclie, it was worn 
by both sexes, jest as ui (he Arab world (eday, the 
Mwir was frequently worn by children. The Prophet 
I supposedly covered bis uncle al-‘Ahbis with a bsmif 
I when the lattv was taken prisons naked at Badr. 

Any variety ol robes or tunics might be worn over 
I the bamis. These include the tkawrb which in addition 
I to being e gown was also e general word for garment 
(the pis. Qiyib end erhmfh desigaate clothes) and 
fabric, since many garmeuts were (so more than a 
psece oi cloth i^i^MI- Also wore ova the Jta/oiy 
were the djuMa, a wooDeii tunk with rather nanow 
sleeves which was imported in (he Fropbel's lime 
from Syria (Bukbkri, Sa/Ui, Ivi, po and Ixxvil, id), 
and perhaps elsewhere in the Byianiine empire 
libn MSfUa, 3 k>uui, xxxii. 4): the kulia, a bmg, 
flowing coat whkb the Prophet vrore liicleed up when 
be went out (Bukjidri, Sajtik. Ixxvd. s) and of which 
be IS reported to havt worn on occasko a rod one of 
I greatbeauty (•kd.,lri,33. It): the )raM> a luxurious, 
sleeved robe, riit in hoot, with buttons (niMamir), 
I made of fabrics such as brocade (dlM^'), and appar¬ 
ently of Persian provenarxeej the jarriH, a robe 
similar to the Mbe\ but slit in the back. The ftophet 
is reputed to have received a silk /arrg^i (/srril^I 
Mrk) as a gifl, to have worn it, prayed in it, and 
finally to have thrown It off » if it were suddenly 
loalbsome. saying that it was ool fituog ior the God¬ 
fearing IBu^kil, MuaUm, NasiT, and elsewhere). 
The custom ol wearing severa) layers ol tunics and 
robes continued through the Middle Ages aiul sUII 
persists tn traditional areas today. In Morocco, 
lot example, one frequently lees a man wearing two 
and even three ^alUMa (hooded outer robe) over two 

The principal form of armour was (he coat ol mail 
known as Hr* or dir‘s whkb Mbldeke thought to be of 
gthiopic ori^ (Atrur Beilrige utr stm, Spraekwintrf 
Strasbourg 1910, 33), bol as Bcsworlb has 
showu, was b or r owe d from Persia (ch. /ran and tis 
Arabs, in Cankr. Aik. e/ iraw. id, ad. E. Ytrshater. 



LlsAS 


TJ4 

Cambrid^ Alfto mentioned in the early sources | lalainic world where tradjtimal wrape and m^tJes 

Arabiaa iuluoi) nqulred both men and women to from one local* to the other In diepias ctyle The 

wear a maatie ol eomesoctoveret'erythlagelsewhen oanonkal hadi(h volleetioBf are aknoet unaoimajs 

appeariof in public. In the eat* ol the lest well-to-do, in citint conderanabont of the praebce of octenta- 

over the uoderwear, and there are namorous ludifllt l^iarr r«tn al-^ayeM’). Anlcle-len$th earoHOtr 

doallnt with queelioos of public modesty which arojo were considered proper In the oarty anme. Shorter 

becauae of (be conimon presence of men dressed In garments bocene the mark ol an ascetK, looger onot 

a alngk wrap at prayer. Oacc again, it isthoubiq- the niack of a libectine. 

uitoua ixdr which was the fundamental gaiiaeat in i Already In Cio Prophet's time the aouent Near 
this category lot both sexes. Another bask ooe was Faslera prsetko of covering the head out of modesty 

the whkb like usr simply means "wrap". and mpert was Uie noriii for both men and women. 

Those were usually white or some other light coknir. 11 is for Ibis mason the Muslims and Jews customarily 

The iiamCfa. on the other hand, was black with cover their heads when praying, rather than haring 

oniamental borders la'Mot). In a Irequently repeated them as in the West, The Ivur’au warns that the 

hadiit. the Prophet found bimsBlf distracted by wicked man will be dragged down to bell by his 

Uie decoration on a tianiM be was wearing at ' exposed "lying, smful forelock" (XCVI, ts-ih). Of 
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LiBAS 


ua mantioiwd u valuabla fifU. a coadium of pay- costume history originate In the Umayyad period 

ment, and Items el booty. A man who bad worked - the sumptuary law* requiring diatinguishing 

in the Prt^bel's baggage train stipposedly went to dothing ter the non-Muslim subieet population, 

Mell ter taking a single *aWh> (a sleeveless robe) Ironi and the production of regal embroide^ fabrics 

the Hums of the Prophet (Buiyiiri, Ivi, ter clothing. 

ipo). Canstenis couid also be used for the payment The laws of differentiation or g^tydr [g.uj moat 
of the MlUr (ihrd., xaiv, 3)|. As had been the custom probably do not go back to the time oi 'Umar b, al- 

ol orknui rulers since anctoni times, Muhammad l^attib, since at that early period tbeoAf af-^t'iwan 

bestowed valuable ganscnls upon members ol bis (g.r.] and the Arabs did not dress alike anyway. Al- 

tniourage as a mark of favour |cf. e.g- Genesis. though these laws were tobeuinulelydeulledaidy in 

zxxvtl, I and xli, 4*)- inter centuries, they go back in general oulUne as 

Many ruslotns were associated with clothes. Then well as in spirit, at least, to the caliphate oS 'Umar 

and felicitations were appro. b. 'Abd al-'ArIx. were forindden to wear 

h a new garment. Muhammad Arab-style headgear, including ibe 'ixsdsw, 


Id taylatan, Arab military dress ami ce 



Ilk is reported by al-MahrIzl | 
to have worn embroidered garments (tr. E. Blocbet I 
In Rtvtu ie f'OrirM Hofsn, vilf fipoo-t], 173). Sulay- | 
mkn and hfs retinue were only garments ol ra^y or : 
vuiagated silk, includirg the ^ubha, rida', siruU, I 
S'fndma, and ^tlantuwa IMai'Odl, Afanl^', v, 400). I 
There is one report tpecificaily insnUoning tb« so- 
called "callpbal garments " (litygS being | 

wombyal-Walid II [Agjinl vH, 8}). later uruder the 
'Abbisids, the calipb wore special robes ol office 
with embroidered borders and wblcb were called 
by this name. It isooly stated of a]-t^'aItil's‘'caUpbal 
garments” that they were while. The ‘Abbisld robei 
of state were nocinally black. Their custom of wcacing 
black garments on iMficial occasioas was otablisbcd 
by al-Mansur and was only abandoned for a brief 
period in favour of 'Add green under al*Mahnfln 
(Tabari, iil, ion f.). 


. first Umayyad calipb who is speciiicaliy men* 
lioned in tbe Arabic sources as having bad Iwli 
factories was HWm b. 'Abd al-Malik (al-Diahsbi* 
ylrl. K. of-n’iusrd'. Cairo 1938, 80). In any event. 
It is clear that by late Uicayyad times tbe firds 
cyttein extended across the caliphate, and continued 
to flourish under the '.Abbhssds, Bfiylds and 
Salfljiite. The production of such luxurious fabrics 
was a highly profitable business, and tbero was con¬ 
siderable govenuseat control. The state was also 
respMssible for tbe prices in Ashtoi’s view (E, Ashtor, 
Hittoirt its ptix a its isiairts ians VOritHS miii*Ml, 
Paris 1969. 75). This is perhaps an oversimplification. 

To the mediaeval Middle Eastern bourgeoisie, (iris 
gannents wet* atttus symbols as well as valuable 
pieces ol teal ptopmly. Clothiiig tenned part—somo- 
tlmes a considerable part—ol a la " ' ' ‘ 

being transmuted from parents to' 


























ThouMntli of garmenls «ie tisltd mhoih ihe winual 
tremurr reidpls und<r Huin al-R4ttil<l (al-12iah^i 
y 4 tl, K. at-Wusard^, In addition to their 

Mcio-Katoinic importuue, gannentt of firdi fabrics 
were of peat sociir-politkal sijsiufiamc*. Tte ‘At>- 

rulm, were wont to bestow robes of honour {^sfa^ 
sing, iiiro [f.c.]) upM those of their subjects— 
Musliiu and ttoA'Masliri) male and female—whom 
they wiabed to reward er for some reason mark fur 
distinction. Tbe iiil'a often not a single robe. 

more garments was known as a kaffa. fThe srord 
today means a ‘‘wesfem suit of clothca”.) The viaier 
Hamid b. aI-‘Abblis [d. 311/9S3}, for eiampte, 
received two such outfits each conwting of a lined 
coat (mii&ofpsiial, a sleeved robe (dkrra*a). a body 
abirt (hanCfi. drawees (sardtWf), and turban (‘irndmal 
(Hilhl al-Sibi’, af'trxHrd’, ed. Amedcoc, 

Beirut 1904. tydi. 

With the rise of the bourgeoisie during the tAbbkatd 
period and the dissemination of the poVte ediicationul 
ideal of aM by the Persian secretarial ctasa, 
many new garments and fabrics came into use, and 
people became ever more faahion-nilnded. The early 
aversion from silks and satins was forgotten or ig¬ 
nored by all but a p'ojs few, and only the most aa- 
catic and the poor wore the rough woollen ndre known 
as the iiirka (4.1'.] (the latter use of Ibis word to 
dcugnate "tag" or "dishcloth" is instructive). 
Another wool garment worn only by the very poor 
was tbe sleeved tunic known as miVfns'u, Cultured 
gentfenicn and ladies, on the other hand, were very 
much costfensed with tbeir appearance. The oiffh 
al-WasbshS’ (».».] (d. 3 »j/ 93 ®) devoted several 
chapters of Iris book Or sfegitiKe and eUfanl people 
(K. ew al-tarj ass 'l-tarafi'', ed. 

Brllimow, Leiden 1886; ed. died here is that ul 
Cairo 136211033) to describing the types of efotbing 
worn by his contemporaries, as well as the act-epuble 
canons of taste. The fashionable man, accoiding 
to aJ-Wasistja’, outfitted liimself ia several layers 
of clolhing, beginning with a fine undershirt (gAtidfa), 
over which was srom the heavier. Hired ImehiVfaR) 
ftoffib. Both of these ought to be of fine linen, 
such as DablU cr ISannabl (produced In ligypt and 
Firs, respectively). Over these tunics was wont 
a lined robe (durrd^al cw ^‘atea of liaen, silk, or 

other stu/l). Finaliy, when going oul, the fashion 
plate would drape over these his riVU’ or another 
doak known asfflifri^ (also mufmf) wtitcb had decora¬ 
tive borders at each end (Jam/) and cover bis bead, or 
turbax rather, wifb a faybidn, which at (his time was 
probably a cowl (K. <i/-Muir«4ii4d. i«o f.j, Making j 
agoed appearance also meant not wearing unpleasant 
or clashing colours, dirty clothes, or clothes perluuied 
like those of stave girls. Shoes and saodals coofd be 
of any of a number of leathers, colours, and designs; 
and ft was permissible to wear shoes in such colour 
combinations as black and red and yellow and black 
(ihfi., idi). The wearing of stockirtgs ( 4 jpJrrab, from 
Pecs, gttrat), a fashion adopted frtxn Ihe Permits, 
was by now well-establLcbed. 

Al-Wa shah a° does not provide as much detail In his 
chapter on female attire which is devoted specificiUy 
to "those clothes which differ from those of tashioit- 
able men”. The elegant woman's lingerie consltled 
of a smoky-grey coloured gitldla and cimil. White 
garments of any kind—except for the linidl—were 
considered iraantlineandwerelobeavoidsd. Hsully 


what Mivd ol dress was worn over the undorfamients 
at this time is not specified. Al-Wa shsh k* doea moo- 
ticn, however, that it should be wide-sleeved (aAeuim 
Ma^Mka] and that the collar should have a dnwstriog 
(evt 7 -^urrt(hdnJr oi-oivk^mkiyyo). For her wraps, 
the woman was to wear a Ra^ldl or a T*baK rfdP 
(from Rosette and Tabaristbit, ceepectively). She 
might then totally envelop herself in B JSjlurasbnl itdr 
or mnikaM, On her bead she wore a black 
which seems to have been tbe ientals ar|uivalent of the 
HrtuSiM both in form and use. Black was particularly 
stylish at this time. The mi'^ar wa* eroni (ogather 
with a lace v«l (mikmi'a or »rikM<). The HIsJtdpdr 
nikaaVs was held is particular cctMm (lUd., rgy L). 

recsian cultural liifluaaces became more pro 
nDuaced under the ‘Abbisids. Ia addition to tboee 
garments of Persian provenance already ruenbooed 
(sirewi and ijbavak), there was introduced at thk 
time the distinctive, (all, conical Persian hoT colled 
the kaiansHU's fewiia cr simply laifUa (e-g. Y&bUli 
CdoM’ vi, )9). Tbis hat was aise calM ianniyyt 
because of its reoemblance to a long acnphora-lilce 
wine jsr known ass dann (>kad., 1, 573, and a, 

123). ThetopofthefewUe was pointed (cf.ol-Kas^dl, 
.Uerfijii, viii, jyy - I 3337. where li is described 
as uiaktfitisj.Tfcis hal eoiisisted of e wicker or wooden 
Irarae covered with fabric such as ^k. R. Levy 
has suggested that It may also have been shaped 
like "a Iruticaied cone vrom base upwards alter tbe 
fasten of the cumbrous headgear of the modem 
Uirs" (.Veto on toKume from Amtic uurus, in 
/HAS [1935I1 324); however, this suggestion is 
not borne out by the evidence of illuminated manu¬ 
scripts. Ahd Zayd of al-Hariri's .s/ekdeidris Frequent¬ 
ly depicted wearing a pointed fasUa (e.g. BibI- HaL, 
Psrb. ms. arabc 3929, i. 69). Klrdn al-Rasjild b 
supposed to have worn such a hat inscribed on me 
si^ with tlie word ki Jidi and on the other with 
gUjts for the duties wluch he undertook on alter¬ 
nating years of leading tbe pilgriiaage and tbe war 
against Byaancluin (Tabari, iii, 709). .Aitotber 
Persian gactncaC which was introduced at this and 
wfakb became e.streinely popular throughout the 
Arab world is the ikafhfs. a Ime robe with sleeves 
tbsi buttons down the Ironi (the original Persian 
wnrd designates i cuirass). The caliph sI-Muktadir 
wore a iks/Ua cl Tuslaii silk brocaded with silver 
when he set out aa hb fatal march against Ihe 
rebel .Vlu’nis in 32(^932 (Dozy. VittmeMs. 162 L; 
Levy, JRAS figysl. 33 i’ 2 > and the sources cited by 
both), Since the later Middle Ages, tbe ions kafldit 
(valient ku/Mn) ties been usedexduslrely lluuughout 
the Aiabic-speaking world, due to the Influence of 
Turkish. 

Fine ganneitts were brought to Bsgtldad from all 
ovei Iba kfuslim worid. as well ss being Imported 
Itooi abroad. Fiom India came Iheyilfa. along Piece 
ol saii-Iihe cloth which served a variety of liuiciloos: 
as akuiKloth, aproii,aii<i a vaneiy of headgear (Sclll- 
mstt, Fcmair nffirr, 224 fL). Front China during this 
period there came oilciotb nuutloaks (nimford) 
(Xt|a‘aiabl, LaU’if Cairo igbo, 231; Eng. 

tr. Bositorih, Edinburgh 196S. tgi: Met, Keneitsaties, 
Eng. tr. 390). Fine gannenls for men in 3>tl/9th cen¬ 
tury 'Irlls ranged in price from y-gotUnars, and even 
mote (Astnor. Prix m xalairts, 33). However, some 
ol the prices died by Arab writers for fabulous gar¬ 
ments and bbrics are dearly anecdotal, as for ezan- 
p)e, the ]o,ooo dfadrs tlial al- Rhavzutln [f.r.] b 
tepoi^ to have paid lor a piece of [ai-MasSldl, 
Mrnii vhi, sjS), Sbll, It is quite apparent both from 
the literacy sad documentary soureeq that throughout 


Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
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It* Middle Age* cWhia^ was v«*y costly in c»itipi»ri- TeejwiiT»i» Held FatlmiditkiiA Utlifav ("The 

ion with the other necesutie* of life. soleiiui entry of the FAtimid cnlipbi"). In Zepieki 

J. The Fitiniids. Perhaps no period in the Fta. Oldytl. fmp. Kdm. ArUeol. OhiUeUio, xvii 

history o! the Arab East was mom clothes-conscioos (St. Petersburg ioo«); M. H- ZaW. Kunai al-F4(«- 

Ihart that of the Fdtimids. FSUmid pomp and niyyUt. Cairo rosy', M. Canard, Lt Uret*aniaS 

ceremorty exceeded anything knonn la Bi^rlAd. /sfimi/r r(/rcfrfflueiral hyreMin: ussi <e ctMifwison, 

and clothing played a iiujor part in cieaLcg the InByiaiuiofl. ixVt (toil), }S5-430; Idem, La pnces- 

splendid effect sUmifeiieMaxleKtkatttF<UimuUs,iLAIF.0. 1(19;*), 

The lirsc Fititnid caliph In Egypt, :1-Hu‘izi 364-91; <A. M. Midiid. Mapim et-Fattmiyyie wo¬ 
ld. 36s/$7S)> founded a special govemtaeni costume rus««niuni/i Mijr, U, Cairo 193}. 
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cast alter the FS«imid conquest in jjS/qSj. [ red under the earty Maralflhs, and Ial« red ©nl/ 
an, a short, slecvelcas tunic, wcpm by bo^ , (flayer, Mamluk resTuMie, aqi. 

ltd usually associated with the Arabian , Tbe and the {^erhde^ wore so much the dis' 

la (Doty, I'iUntnIs j£-E), is shown to have tinctive mark o( a Muslim bnigbl that even a C— ' 



of a variety of coata (nthiyes). Those were worn over equivs 
the usual hyers of andecahirts, the most common of huft«< 
which was the (lamdidn. The undershirt was normally tsrmin 
hidden by the outer garments, eacept in southern retnnir 
*IraV where U was cut Wig to eutend below the cost Out! 

The Saldihks and AyyQbids preferred the so*cal1ed These. 
Turkish coats {of-a^yu ot fnrtiyyn), the hem of in cut 
which crossed the chest in e diagonal from right to and lei 
left. The Mamlak amirs wore the Tartar coals \al- details 
ohhiya al-talaiiyyai with the tiem crossing the c^o- fasteoi 
site way. Over the coal was wont a belt of metal gannei 


and ys^auth for 
huft«<|. But on the whole, Arab styles and Arable 
tetminefogy pres-ailad. The vestimeniary aystem 
remained essentially the same. 

Outside el the prindpa], metropolitan seats of sd* 
ministFation, dis tinc t regional styles predaniinated. 
These regional distinctions were oi minor ddiereoces 
in cut (e.g. sleeves, opening for the neck, ompleneas, 
and length) sml aot'SO'iniDor differences iadecoruibve 
details such as embroideiy, colour, fabric psttars, 
fastenings, trinuning, etc., rather than in basic 
garments themselves. The extent of the tinedeiaUsin 
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i. Tbe ever-incteuing Weslem economic, I ally ibe turban^ was considered a badge of Islam. 
:al, and cultural peoetratloii into (be Middle Tlie M/iyva, wbicb was in tbe last century most 
In the second ball of the iptb and the (fist ! commonly worn by Bedouin and peasants id many 
I the roth century bad a marked Impact on the | parta of the Middle East, has in tecent years taken 
70f theregion. Over the pasthundred I on a naiionallsi connotation comparable to that 
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sleeved outer garment whose precise details aie 
vague, aud the captU»t (Ar. imbilUr], a hooded cloak 
shorter than the hvrear. were among thenew laahlons 
(rWd., 3861. 

i. From Che end ul the Middle Ages to 
modern times. The basic oiitUnes oi Magbnbl 

Middle .Ages up to and well into the period oi eolonUl 
domination. Certain ne«' fashion elements were 
brought into the regioii by Iho Turks la Tunisia and 
Algeria and by the Moriseos and Jevrish refugees 
irxn Spain in these coniitries and Morocco as well. 
Most of the clothing innovations which they in¬ 
troduced remained particulac to their own ethnic 


eacli country) 

iilnir: body shirt for both seres (Mor.) 

ddijiijacwet for men |Alg.) 

iMiila-. a vest (Ub., Tun.): an old threadbare 
garment (Mor.) 

: a fuJI-length, caftan-like garment 
with either no buttoos, or a single button in (rent 
(Mor., AIg.l 

ijarihi: a pair of man’s katber leggings (Tun.) 

iitlUto, iitUiityy*, liirffdh: Hooded outer robe wiih 
long sleeves, originally worn by men otdy, now by 
I both sexes (mainly Mor,, also W. Atg.) 

I ^uUa: full-length, sack-like cbemite without sleeves 


group. Thus, for e.saiiiple, the dioKlfa (Sp. giraideoa), a long, woolleii outer robe without sleeves 

a whirling skirt, was wOTii in Morocco only by Jewish , or collar which Is closed by a single button at the 

and .Andalusian women (see Y. K. Slillman. Tit I nerk; worn by men [Mor., Alg., Tun.) 

nisluine c/ Ike /nitH imman in Morocco, in StuMus I iuia: a pointed bonnet tor womcu (Tun.) 
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iirr*\ lone robe with Bleewo (of both 
wzcB (eatin HadlT') 

fidflf*, diaJfit*, di^nftfa: A skirl cf Spanish origin 

Tm^.) ^ 

fmraSiyyo (Berb. U^anfitj: a very light gero with a 
deepjUlat (he breast whkb mayor may sot have 
slenves and is worn under the iafidn or ganneal 
by both senes (Mor.). It also eomes b a half-bagth 
veraion called nuf) fataHyy* 
fir^a, fradia: garment similar to tlie /araiiiyya (or 
mm only lAlg., Tam) 
fnmta: vest (or elderly inea (Alg.) 
f^dl: shawl and beadscarl lor women (Mor.) 
fitTfJa, /Mmayla-. corselet (or women (Alg,); em¬ 
broidered bolero (Lib-) 

fiia: outer wrap; kdn cloth for woosen (entire 
Magiir.) 

/ilAryyai 8 body shirt (or menwocn nadcr ihe^ffalMho 
(Moi-) 

gsadilrs: (ull-lengch tunic with short sleeves for men 
(S. Mor.) and (or both sexes (Alg.) 
ghhUai sleeveless outer robe for women {Mot.) 
ghKIa: vest (or both sexes (Alg.) 
gnidra: a light, lacy cbemiaetle lor women (Alg-) 
htUin. tkaddUn-. a variety of heavy hurmu (Mor.) 
U’lh, Myh. labaykt: brge outer wrap, usually white, 
worn by both sexes (entire Maghr.) 
ksdfn; genfical designalioa for belt, especially a 
sasta leatire Ma^r.) 

itarttun, idiilakt. ilurluu: all names (or a simple 
Berber sandal (Mor.) 

litgrcl: a Berber turban consbiing of a white doth 
wound about the liead leaving tbe crown uncovered 
(Mor.) 

‘iffldmai standard turban (entire Magbr.) 

‘isdmyys: a simple, wide tunic consisting of a bole 
in the centre for the bead and one at each side (or 
the arms, made of striped wool and worn by men; 
also a very ample blouse of strong cotton worn 
over other clothing (Mor.) 

isdr: large outer wrap for both sexes (entire Ma^r.); 

fringed shawl worn by Jewish women (Mor.) 
kMii' a coat for both sexes (entire Maetir.l 
ItaSfdb: wooden dogs fn wonen (Alg. Tun.) 
gafUn: caftan, orlgi^ly worn by men and women, 
now only by women (Mor., .Alg.) 

(taiminnen; pointed bonoei for men (Alg.. Tuii.) 
tamEj, itflmi didi o. Aoraidia: long body dilrt for both 
sexK (entire Ma^i.) 

fustjAdhu: long slccvdess outer gown (or men; loug- 

sleeved flowing lunk with a deep slit down the 

breast for women (Mor.) 
itMya: sleeveless vest for men (Alg.) 
iiidfl; a red wrap for women (Mor.) 
hasua AMra: elegant vredding and testiviiy dress of 
Jewish women consisting of several pens, derived 
mm isth century Spanish dress style (Mor.) 
t:maii4ia: fine embroidered tunic for both sexes 
(Tun., Ub.) 

hrdt large outer wrap lor both sexes (entire Magbr.) 
Afihi Iteadseaci for women (Mor.) 
kHriiyy*: belt for both sexes (Mor.) 

veil for lower bail of tbe face, worn by married 
women (Hot., Alg.) 

Mofilsa: large Turkish style turban worn by religious 
digytitariea (Tun.) 

inaryQl ; short, embroidered shift for woman (Lib.) 
m^mma: leather belt won by men. women and 
children (Mor.) 

insl(ia/a, mIoA/s, lavulkajl: large outer wrap worn 
by both senes (entire Mog^r.) 


manUn, nenidl: man's waistcoat with long, straight 
sleeves (Mor., Alg., Tun.) 

n'afa, nUyli sandals (ealiie Ma^jr ) 
ehdb: lace veil tor laanied women, often synonymous 
with isiidn (Mor., Alg.) 

rildyySI. flat leatbor slippers worn by both sex» 
(Mot.,Alg,, Tun.) 

rasa, lyns: small, rather flat turban (Mor.) 

Urge outer wrap for women (Tun., Ub.) 
siya: a skirt (K. Mor.); a dress (S. Mor.) 
itoMf: closed shoes for either sex (Hor., Alg.. Tun.) 
itrbU. e^bll: flat slippers for both sexes (Mor.) 
fhJdd, liadda : turban (Hor., Alg., Tun.) 

(AU, jidniheadscarf torboth sexes (Mor., Alg., Tin.) 
{^dgiiyya, siagA; brimhsssoft bat worn by both sexes 
(eutire Ma^r.) 

iitiilftyya, ^i/iyya; woman's bonnet (Tan.) 
iabniyya: woman's headscarf (hfor., AlgJ 
redriyya (^ fodriyya): a man’s waislcoat (entire 
Maght.l 

lefUn (Berb. orrMerril i man’s hooded cape (Mor.) 
ssrvai: trousers for both sexes (entire Magijr.) 

I U'difia: Urge embeoidered shawl lot women CTun.) 

I la/iayda. pointed woman's bonnet (Tuiu) 
fdgiyya: skull cap tor man (entire Maghi.) 
forh^: bats of various types (or nen (entire Mxgtjr.) 

I larasa. larasata, larasal: wide-brimmed straw bat tor 
^ botii sexes (Mor., Alg.) 

Isrfmii: (ringed bead scarf tor women (Ub.) 
rAdshiT: sCKkings (or both sexes [entire Maghr.) 
iimfA: riding boots (enliie Magtir.) 
frdiak: leather leggings worn by women (Hor.) 
wiAdya: woman's head scarf (Mor., Alg.) 

SMSia: see HcIMba 

sfrfdla: a simple, sleeveless, square-cut man's tunic 
(S. Alg.) 

jiMdii; a man's jacket with long sleeves (Lib.) 

. xrf/; a Berber scail lor both sexes (Mor.) 

I Bihfiography: For the Ma^rlb In general. 

1 Doty, rdrenenfs, is stUI extremely useful, since 
I it is based heavily upon N'ortb African and Spanish 

1 sonrees. (i) For Algeria: G. Hartals, Lt costumr 

I ntitx/tiiMd'AIrrr. Paris loso.ienalns unparalleled. 

I See alto; A. Bourgeot, le miuta/ mascalin del Ktl 
I .4 taggnr, In ttfryce, xvii (1969), s:s-7d: M. Cbabrol- 
I las. CoinmMf se vaiteni its Toaangi, in Bad. de 
Liaiioii Sikariinne, vijao lipSi). St'S: Idem, 

Kemarfues sur le boMinaak sonfi. in shid,. lv/13 

(1953), sa-x; S. Galloy-Jorelle. Lea liisagu r»s de 
Ojebela, In CalUin its All! it Tahnitaa d'A/rigtit 

du -Vnnf, vi (l9bo-l), 103-15; A.-M. GoichoD. La 

in's /enmtiK au ,Vzai, Pans 19x7, a volt-, passim; 

I C. Ougouag-Keazal, Ls costume it la fiarure ie la 

j maritiiTlenKeii.lnSall.d'AreUcleiieAlgtrUiuie. 

I xvlu{t97o). 253-67; F- Rkinrd, Dinlllks all&unnes 

et marocama. Parts 193S: 6. Velles, Lrs iifotu ie 

I £i/aAsf-.4i)iour, in Cakiars des Arts a Tickniques 
I fAfri^e da Nord vi (1960-1), 116-25, (2) For 
Libya: Abddkafi. ITeddiags in rripofiranin. 

I Tripoli, rxd.; £. Rxekow, £las Beieinsn ffostum 

I kwuU, XXV (19431, 24.50. (3) For Morocco: 

I A. Adam, le lostame dans fa/l^uei tritas de i'Anft- 
I Allas, in Hiipims. xxxix (1952), 459-«S: J- Al- 
I barracic, l-'estid* y aJofuei ie la maftr masulmaita 
j de Yebala {Marraeees), Madrid 1964; 1. Bruaol, 

I yoaa de vilimeals aiaieulin i Raitet, in .USiasgse 
I ffsod Boitsf, Farit 1923,1, S7.148 (invaluable study 
I of Moroccan costume tarmitiology with much eora- 
I parative material); C. 13runot-David, Let bnderxet 
I de Rakat, Rabat 1943; D. Jacques-Meunif, Biyoai 
I et Hjoattere da Sad aiarccain, in Caiiert del A ris 
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I.IBiS 


Jljj. Pot intt»tr»ltoii» of lur-Iiinuned coete. see 
Pape, S*ii*y, v, ns. 842B, 678; abo DiyJ’ Pat, 
MKdn-i t’d». Pis. 139, 132- 

Female atliie during tbe TTmukl period a'so con- 
sbted of several layers of long, close-lilting robes, 
'rtie pfrdtan coverri Ui« entire tsody down 10 Che 
fret and was long-sleeved. A wide variety of outer 
coats were woni by women at ikls time. Although 
some bad long, narrow sleeves, most were slioct- 
sleeved (<Ulii-t AiUdiil. and tome were deevdess. The 
woman's Md depicted in TlniOrid paintings came in 
both long attd tbraa-quarter length versions (For the 
teminine fuiM m all its variety, see OiyH’ Pdt, ef. 
r>*-r t43"dS. Pll- ltl-3» i The short coat Is perhaps 
tiM (raM/a, mentioned in earlier literary sources (e.g. 
al-KJtib al-Arradiinl, ‘Ajyde, Tehran 

n.d., i, 30). but does not appear in artistic reprewii- 
tatioa imtll this time. 

Most of tbe woimii's head-dresses depicted m 
Tlmand paintings are simple, coosWing in the main 
of a while sar band worn in the slmpfa fashion of the 
preceding perioda or allowed to How down behtnd- 
Some women are depicted wearing a cloie-fitiing bon- 
aet-Uke cap which ie asually dark in colour. The 
bonnet baa wide IJape that come down in front of 

tbe top of the bonnet is a small flat plaqur to which 
the face veil is attached (tee piy&’ PAr, op. ed., 
Ri,. 119-201 also J. M. Scarce, Tht itvcU^mtnt of 
iivman's aeiU la Persia and d/ghaisiiun, in foainfM. 
V [1073], 6. PI. I. where, however, this hemkfress Is 
interpreted somewhat differently). 

European travelleis repurl that women appeared 
In public at this time in an ill-wiveloping white 
wrap iiaddr.i safld). their faces hidden behind a 
black net of woven horsehair (plda) (e.g. Ruy Gon¬ 
zales de Clavijo, IVarrafsrc 0/ tif Embassy ... la lJu 
eoart cf Timaur, London 1839, 89I. Another »ri of 
face veil worn oi this period was a small, a-hiie 
mask covering only tbe mouth and chin (daJtan band, 
Piyi’PQr.oP-ctf-, 155. PI. ais). 

3. Tbe $afawid period. The establishment of 
tbe $afawid dynasty cnarks not ouly a watershed irt 
Iranian political and religious history-, but a t>iming 
point in Its costume history as well. During this 
period, Far Eastern mflueoces in Perrian costume 
cease to bo important, and there is a reasoertioa of 
native Iranian styles. 

The most immediate change came in tbe inaa's 
turban {ditf 8arad), wlikb was wrapped around a cap 
with abJgb, spiked protrusion that eaieoded straight 
up through the middle of the headdress |9eee.g. Pope, 
Surrey, v. Pis. 893A, 895, 896. »9». 900, oojB). 
Tbe cap which lorms the ceotre of tbe tueban was 
imowD as the laH Sa/aml. If was nonnally red, 
although occasionally blue. Because of the red caps 
nbiefa distinguisbed the ^fT 3afawlds and chelr 
toUowers, they were ceteired to by the Sunnis as 
iuhU-i ssrAj, or "red caps" (see Abu l-Qdzf Baha¬ 
dur iOiin. Hiturir/ des Mongols el dts lafares. ed. 
and tr. P.l. Desmaltons, repr. Amsterdam 1970. 209, 
n. I), which was tbe Persian equivalent of Tk. bbll 
M|S Ig.e.J. The symbolic Importancs of tbs $afawl 
td^ was saeh that in an allegorical painting showing 
tbe religions of tbe world, the as well m Mu¬ 

hammad, 'All, al-ljisan, and al-^usayn are all 
depkied wearing it (tbe lilustration to in tbe Hough¬ 
ton Sjidh-nduM, Melrop-illlan MuKUni of Art, New 
Votk and b reproduced in S. Lewb (ed.), The Woili 
tj !sUm, Lcmdm 1978. 237). 

$afamd costume became etuemely auinptuout 
with the idgn of &ib Tabmisp {93o-8t/i32a-7d). 


such belts, sec Diyt’ PAc, Zsttwka-yi sandn-t Irdn, 
36s, PI. 274, and Pope, Sunvy, vi. Pis. 1394B-C; 

V, PI. ouil. Tbe most ouistanding feature of tbe 
Persian wardrobe for the next century-and-s-tialf is 
the great rlrhness of the fabrics in both colour and 
pattern (see Pope. .Surwy, v. Pis. 896. 898-900. for 
lllustratioas: and ibid., vi, PK. rood. ton. 1012. 
tots, :028, 1034, 1041, 1042. 10*8. for actual let- 
tiles and garments). 

^afawid coitume reached its most distinctive 
development in the mbftylh century. Tbe tatd 
remained close-fitted about the trunk, but was now 
often flared below tbe waist. Over tbe koAd was worn 
an overcoet (baiapu^) which could be short and 
sleeveless Iknrdl) at long and with sleeves (kadaii). 
The turban (ewuiii or dil band) became even larger 
than hefoN, but no longer had tbe long stick pro¬ 
truding Irom tbe top. A lerge scarf or sash replaced 
the belt with roundels. It was usually tied with 
a large knot in front (for surviving examples of such 
silk sashn, see Pope, Sami, vi, PU. 1074A-EI. 
$alawid clothUig has be«i described in detail by the 
European Iravellen Herbert lor the first half of tbe 
lylh century IT. Herbert, Treieto in Prvria.rdry-idrp, 
London 1928.79.80, ajmy) and Chardin for the secertd 
half (Sir J. Chardin, rrapofs in Persia, Londrei 2927, 
aii-i3. and the engravings between 212 aad2C3l, 

f emale iiUre during this period was very sen¬ 
suous. The dieu llaMif) was butioried or tied below 
the neck, but slit open down to the navel to expose 
the bare flesh (Peg*. Survey 0/ Persian An, v, PI, 
9l8A).TIie items of underwear (runSde) were straight- 
er than male drawers and were often decorated 
with flower motifs. Over these were worn embroidered 
leggings (laugdr) that went (rorxt several Inches above 
the ankle to sligh lly above tbe knee (see Pope, Snrory, 
V, PI. 918, whero a reclining fentaJo to shown with 
her dress rolled up to ixpose her underwear). A 
loose shawl {tdrlfad] which was held on the head by 
a tiara, an embroidered band, nr a pointed kuUk, 
fell down on to tbe back and shoulders (see e.g. J. M, 
I’plon, Senes on Persian costumes 0/ Ike sitleenlH 
and sevenitenik cenlnries, in Uelropolilan Uusenm 
SIniies, ii [1949-30], 206, Pig. a; 214, Pig. 13; and 
219, Fig. 21), As in the previous period, tbe favoured 
fidnr for outdoor was white. One new innovatkm 

rectangular while veil that was fastened over the 
ddder and tell down over iha face. The rfl band 
had a small slit covered with netting over the eyes 
to permit vision (Scarce, H'onun's rests, in Cesium/, 
V, 7, PI, 7). 

Two major trends can be detected in Persian 
costume during the rytb centory. One k a bobamian- 
tom that appears in tbe increasingty casual and sug¬ 
gestive style of dressing, at least in the court eirclea 
depicted in paintings (see Pope. Survey, v, Pis. 9S7B, 
9t3A-8, 9S1B, 9:48; and fJpton, .Voles on Persian 
costumes, 217, Fig-18). Tbe other to a noticeable, al- 

At lint this Influence was mcee Geoegino than truly 
Eun^an (Chardin. Travels, atal, but later the 
Influence of the clothing of European tradeis and 
dipfomata become stronger (Upon, Nates on Persian 
costume, 217). 
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4. Th« Ka^ir period. There rres little du- 

durlng the bsK-century e( iuUbility between the 
end o( ^tfawid rule end the eettblisbment of Iho 
Kadidr dynesty, exeept for n decieeee la theelefenee 
of upper<!a«e attire and an incceaee in words of 
Turkic origin in the vesUmcntary vocabulary, 

The second ruler of the (CltUar House, Fatb ‘AH 
ghUi (iJil-5o/tr97/i83«), ntteropted to recreate 
the glories ol the Iranian past with a revival of 
ancient arUstio liadlCioiia and styles, Indudh^ 
In court dress. He adopted for himself a modKied 
version of one of the Sialnk] winged crowns (tee 
Lewis. IVor/d e^ fsfnm, 270, PI. 27. and 272, PI. 3:). 
Wide shoulder capes and diadems in imitation of 
TTrnSrid prototypes were also revived for a short 
while IGotti, Persies ntsnnse. In Svrvey, hi, 
3254), However, vr.der hts sueoessers this artificial 
rensMssixe esine to an end. 

There was powtug European influenre in PersU 
already during the reign of Path ‘All sgih. During 
the igih century these influences became Inmeasingly 
dominant in court aad military dress. Popular 
costume came under furelgn inflvenoe more slowly. 
The many European tiavellers, missioaaries, and 
diplomats who visited Persia in the roth and early 
ac^ cealufies have left detailed descriptions <k 
clothing cd the period. Male costume was cesnposeded 


cosJumfs oj Afghnwaiaa, London 1843; LL J. 
Rattray, Tki scriKmas tf Ifcr uw-tovj Iribet, pvtraiu 
of loiut of ranh, cotctmCed pnaers and ciiM^S .. 
Loodem <848; A. V. Williams Jachson, PmU 
past and firaenl: a book of Iraotl and rtssarti, Hew 
York 1906; H. Coeta, Persians end Persten 
cssfnmrs in Duteli Painfiiigeyfhr srienloeiuA unlnry. 
in THt Art Bvlltlin. xrfi (March 1938). tSo-po; 
C. G- Fcilberg, Its Papis: Trihn persane dc nomoAes 
rncmaenords in sud-evesi it t'lran, Natioiul- 
niuseets Skrifier, Eincgrallsli Rockiie, iv, Copm- 
hagen 1952: H. E. Wuiff. TniitiomU aafis of 
Persia, Cambridge, Ml’s. 19O6; A. Tuat, Ksrso- 
tioHS el usages du eofle dans dene tddes d/ras, in 
Obtets el Afondes, xi/t (Spring 197T). 95-116; J.-P. 
dgaid.Inpsrureehrsiss&safynri, in ibid., 117-32. 

(Y. K. STII.IH4N and N. A. Stillmaw) 
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uid trimnied nith leatben, ptcckna tloM and 
ribbons. 

Outer (nriseatt. The most characteristic and 
widespread outer garment In Turkey [known rlnc* 
antiquity In Central Asia and the Mear East) was 


monies, gala leceplions, etc. These were the usl 
kart, the dlidel kurt, or the ion koUu ktitk (when 
they had suppEementary sleeves), or further the bU 

Tbe outer garments most often worn by women 
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' Tturke/. Caum^ kaM (chief «f 
eniseariee), (Libreiy of the Uai- 
vectity of Waisew). 


»6. — Torkey. ll o^lanl (pa/aj. 
(Library of the Uoivessity of Wertatv). 


28. —Turkey. Eshi Sarip aHast 
(chief of the Old Palace). (Natloti- 
al Library, Warsaw). 


. — Turkey. A nat^ar 0[^- 
(key bearer). (Nation^ Li¬ 
brary, Warsaw). 


i.iHiv; 


The l*habiiii of Genesis, x. ij inav possibly represent 
the same naciie. The term passed into Ivirr .ind 
moderr usage Ihrouxh the Creeks and iul*ec)uriil>- 
the Romans. lit Greek geographical «ritioj<», it 
was nicsi coiuineiJy used—along 'vilh .hfrfce, which 
later replaced it in this sense—as the mnie of mie 
of the thcee continents or, occnsionallv. os the 
name of the legwn in North Africa west of Ivgypi. 
Transmitted by the Greeks to the Kemaus in both 
senses, it was first made the tmiiio of a specifir 
polilieal entity by the limpeior Dkscletiaii, who estn- 
blished ibe adjoiiuiig provinces of upper uid lower 
Libya west of Hgypl. The autlientieily of a ftnilM 
quoted by al-Bokrt (Uesrnpfinn te rAJn^M stpUii- 
frtoiiafr’, ed.—I'tmch tr. M C. tie Slane, I’ans 
1965; Ar. 8, tr. ay) according b> w'hk'h Ihc Prophet 
is supposed to have said "He whose sins arc uuinermis 
tniisi place Libya (LObiyS) behind him", 1 e. go to 
fight the infidels in Krlkiya, Ic doubtful; moreover, 
the same author (Ar at, It. 49) stales that tfclkiya 
is really called Llbiyi, from the name of the fouiuler 
cf Memphis, who reigned over the land. 

'Ibe term r.tssed. along with much other Greek 
geographical knowledge and tetniioology to the 
Arabs, who normally aruW it In the fonii l.flliiva 
{Lfjl or^ji). The earliest Arabic geographical 
writers name LObiya as one of the four qujdriuits 
iilio which the world is divided, the others being 
Iturope. I'.Uiiopia arid Scythia (al-Ualt.Hiii, 'fpns 
asirouomiCTtm, C. A. Nalliiio, test iii, Rome tt99. 
17. tr. tg; Ibn Khurradidtibih, ijj, cl. Ibii il-Fakih, 
d*?* K 97 i .Agaptus of Manbir^, A'. «f*tL'nwiu, ed. 
A. fasiliev in Ao/rofogio OrieiUa/ia, v. Psria igio-ia, 
Oia; uPHamdiid, iti/al /Xaeiraf ef'^druh, cd. D. H, 
MUUcr, I, Leiden 1884, ya; Yikut, wv., citing al- 
lllruul who ascribes this classifieatkm exptically 
to the (iieeks), LuUya conslsletl ol "Jfgypt, lyuliuni, 
hlabas^, the lands ol the Uerbers and adyunlng 
countries, and the soutbrm seas." In addition to 
this vague use as the luniir of a quarter, I.Cbiya 
nlso occurs, more specifically, as a place-name in 
northern -Africa. Cbn ‘Abd al-Hakam iFuldt .tfifr, 
od. and partial Kreuch tr. A. Gateau. I mj^ijffr 
de I'A/rifUf in iVerd <1 i< I'kspiine, Algierst 1947. 
39i f7), probably copied by Ibn JaburtadAdgiiih (ed. . 
and partial I'rench it M. HadJ-Sidok, ntsctiplu* ' 
iu Maghrtb rl dr I'hKropt «u iiisfiss aircfr. AUflers 
1944, 13 and 11. I7a| nakes Lfibiya i province 
ol western Kgypt. Al-hfas'adl (Honljj. iti, 242 m 
i aso6), copytog in hw turn Ibn Khuriadiilhtih. 
speaks of a place (isoicdi*) iinnietl Ldbiyit ua- 
Maragslya (Mamiaricai and dies in the ’rsublA laoi 
the region iMdfliys) cf al-iskandarlyya, Ldbiya aud . 
oi-Marlkiyb. Ibn al-hakih (fiuUdn. 74, Krench ir. I 
hlasse, go) makes Libya a locality ol Mgypt. Al- | 
Ya’nabl IBulddn. 3 tg. 3 aa, tr. Wiet, 197. aoO speaks 
of Labiya as one ul the distiicts (Adra or ‘anul) 
dependent on Alrxandri.t, while YAkCit (tv, y68) . 
places Lnblya beiweeii Alexandria and Uar|ta. 
Most of the mediaeval Ai<d> geographers see North 1 
.Alrican Ubyi as adiiiiiusiratively part of Kgypt 
lal-Makrlzt. A'Atnu. ed. Wiet, 1, 5b, 309, 311; Ibn . 
Dukmak, V, 43: al-Ka]kayt!*txfi< >'’'■^('1 | 

390 - 1 . citing the Km'i ai-mi’lir and al-lsuiJA'I', sea 
further J. Maspero will (1. Wiet, MaUruHx pmr I 
senv • fa eiagnpiic ds I'fitpylt, >l£nu IFAO, 
xxxvi, Cairo igig, |f>t. .A. Grokuiaitii, .SruifirM mr . 
AfsforisrAru Graarapkic iiKd rrra'affiieg dtr fruh’ 
iiiUielidtcrlichgrt Agypleu, Vienna 1959, 8-9). The . 
natuc also occurs as that of a inountaui vaguely 1 
situated west of the Nile Valley. The passage in I 


al-BIrOnl. (A". rtf-faiundAif fi vut'rilu of-iiaavfAir. 
i Hyilcrahml 1333, 100) luiiiiiitg Ulbiya as a source 
of precious stones south of Kgypt, Is cartaiiilv a mis- 
reading lor Nubia. The form Ubiya is used, cxcep- 
tiontlly, bt ol-Makrfd l^ifaf, ed. Wiet. 1, 3a), riilig; 
the Ambir version of Orosius. and therefore following 
the Latin foriii of tlw name. Ey late mcducval 
times, ibe name l.Obiyn seems to have passed mit of 
use in .Arabic It reappears in the t9lh century when 
it 15 clearly denvert from European sources. .A 
late Ottoman work of reference, the historical and 
geogra^ical dktioii.'irv of Aijmed Rtftat (Lug^f-i 
fa’riSiiyyr re ifiitirJ/iyyc, vl, Istanbul 1300, 151I 
lilds Libya in the form IJbl, obviously iransi'rihrd 
frr):n the Krench, and riefmes It as "the Greek name 
of Alnca" fhe entry goes on to explain the different 
senses in which the word was subsequently used 
ends by noting that, in Ihe wriier's oum day. the 
term was confined to Ihe regions "beyond Tripoli, 
Tunisia and Kitypi and northeast of the Great Sahara 
Msert." 'AIT MiiMrak (A'aitef. xv, 41), no doubt fiil- 
lowiog European practice, also uses the form Libiv-a 
for the legiint west of Kgypt. 

The uaiiic iJbya continued fn occasionsl use in 
Kiirupe, nialnly lu ihe context of aocknl history. 
It was given greater precision and popularity by the 
Italian geographer K. .AfinnlHIi, whose ff<6fiegr>/ia 
della Libia wsts published in T'urin in 1903, and who 
npplles the term speclTiealiy to the two Turkish 
soN^iaPs of Cyrenakn (flarka (f-'O) and Tnpolitania 
(Tarabulus al Gharb [g.e.lK the only parts of the 
North Africa littoral that had not yat falhn under 
Kuiupetn control. Libya remained s geographicat ex¬ 
pression until the Italiurv invasion and the Italian 
decree of 5 November ipri, prociaintfiig Italiansover- 
eignty over the two Turkish reei^aAs. It was made 
the officiaf isaiiie of a country—.for The first tiiiw 
since lUnrletiait—by the Italian rnyal decree of 
t January tg.tc, whicli created a new colony, formed 
by the uiiiim of CsTenaica and Tripolltania.and catted 
Libyra (Arnbic t.ibiya). This form was retained by 
the independent stale csiabllshed after the ciidiiu; 
of Italian rule. 

EfAfiograpAy: I-<h Ihe earlier history, the 
reader is referred to the ulkdes Bsaga, razakit 
and TaxAuiisus. Languages: On the Arabic 
spoken in Libya, see'snaairvA iii, 3. The Western 
dialects. On Eetber. see saiigts, v, as veil as 
A. Easset. Aa fangiic brrb^rr, in NasndSeoA c/ 
.4/rieaii Luguagrs, i, London-New York Toronto 
1951. ftO-XO. (Ed.) 

a. Libyco-llcrber iaseriplions. The Ma^rib 
and the Sahara possess a largo number of inscriptions 
using a script peculiar to the Noclh-West ol Africa, 
wbkh was given the etme Niunidian and later 
Libyan. Tho first name, which has fallen out of use, 
was, however, to be preserved to designate one of Ihe 
forms of this script, known as Eastern, whicb is 
widespread lit Tuutia and Eastern Algeria 
The Libyan inscriptions published up to now and 
regarded as aucieni, let us say pge-lslamic, can be 
estimated at soma i.aoe, but tke Sahara ptKsesses 
thousands Of more recent graffiti and inscriptions 
rarved on weathered rocks in the same script, still 
used by the Touareg, who call it Tt/inajlj (See 

IlSpeEHS. Vl}. 

These Inseriptiotis, whether the raoivunjeinal teats 
of Dougga from the and century B.C, or the simple 
Touareg graffiti, use only signs of a strictly geo- 
■iieiricol form, based for preference on the straight 
line. Also, the alphabet ol Dougga which conlalos 23 
or as «gits only uses the circle for two letters:©: 
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LiBlVA 



















































UBIYA 















































LIBIYA 


In Cyraonica, aa well, the combination oE non 
puloiaJUm, and socne ouitioaiion, alon^ w 
signiiieact uatonal vamllou in elimato, a 


olsewhcre in Nortb Atrica aiu the : 
dUpoailion of ncn-urbtn groui>s reflected the distri¬ 
bution sad exploitation ol oalural teMurcea, and the 
usage ol common concepts, especially Ibal of tbe seg¬ 
mentary tribal system, vtia widespread and ol central 
iinportaace. Konethelesa, these shared concepta often 
glossed over diverse adaptatioiu to different types 
irf ecologies. Thus, lor esamide, in Cyrenaica the 
virtually sedentary cow and goat herders ol the QJa- 
bal Akhdar and the camel and shnp pasiorallsis of 
the sani-desen area dUfered significantly In the 


During the period ol Italy's eolonisal 
a large numba at agricultural eslai 
to Italian individuals and deve'- 








































































































LIHYAX 






































lIm, lImOn [: 
LIMASSOL [m 
LIMNI (Tuikis 


































und concluded tbe nnnistice of 30 October ijiS | 
ending bniiliUes between tbe Allied Powen end I 
Turkey. I 

At tbe Treniy of Leueanoe (24 July 1923) the new | 
Republic o{ Turkey cecognieed Ictm^y tbe Ices of 1 


Limnoa aa MHtainaJ in llu Tapu-Tahnr ulltelim 
of the Biajbahatittk AfckivoSf in OrnMitb Arofttr- 
nulor/Tte JmU. of Otloman Sludits, i (ijto), 41-^- 
[A. H. Di G»«ot) 

LINEN [aec KaTTAn] 
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xkiUirt', BecUa 18971 2i7*iSl. Only with the coating 4^/1036-7. etc Setgia, li, At, 8t). Tbe coatemporuy 

ot ItUm did thelt end brigandage become crimen Syrian scbolar'Abd al-Mu'Ia al-MailubI has collected 

punishable under Ibe Sktrl'a, aitd (uul«i e-ete laid the names together ol some 30 lu; poets ol the 

down both (or simple theft (now celled in legal Idamic period, together with ihek suroiving verses, 

parlance ef-isrtn af-fegArd) and for brigandage and see bis A^Ut •t-liitSf ra-ah^riiAun, In RAAD, 

highway robbery (aJ-ssrh* at-kuM or Jo(‘ •(•/orJ*); xlix{t974). jAs-Tfi. 

lor the legal aspects of these crimes, see sAait;. And With the awaketung, bom the srdf^th century on- 
of couTK, the carrying-off of camels aitd other beasts words, of a distinct interest among Arabic authors in 

In the course of ghane [«.«.], the raidlag of a hostile low life and In the criminal and semi-cnminal under¬ 

tribe, was always regarded as perfectly legitimate. worlds ol the burgeoning Istamx towns, we find a 
Cedoiiin society up to the present day has pre- certain amount ol Ulutmation on the activities of 

served much cl the ancient ethos in regard to thiev those thieves and brlgartds in the urbancnvlionroenl, 

hg, with the Kui’lnlc penalty of amputation cmly although there are otough continuing references to 

sporadically applied, even In the towns, la eastern crlizdnal activities in the countryside and deserts 

Arabia, H. R. t. Dickson noted that amongst tbe (c.g. tbe rustlers of ibotoughteed horses and camels, 

local Bedooio, stealing from Irlend or loe wav re* the thieves of the latter being known as ^urrdb, 

gaided as something ihameful and disboooucable, ting, see C E. Bosworih, Tkt mcdiorrol Jr- 

*eyA, but not treated as a crime (The Arai of the tonic oniencorU. i. The flanil Sdsdn in rirabic life 

iteurt, a glimpse talo Bedawio life in Kuwait and itnd fete, Leiden 1976, isfi to show that rural crime 

gan'di .drabis, London 1949, Where penalties and brigandage never disappeared, 

for stealing ace applied, they often invclve tlie In- Awnterofauchvariedintereslsasal-Qhh4shows 
fliction ol indlgnilles rather than mutilation and a special interest in the tricks and stratagems ol 

suchlike severities. Doughty, whilsi iountcying with a the sophisticated cnminals ol bis lime, and be seeces 

pilgrim caravan, observed tbe beating of a servant to tuve written a special work on (he giyol al-lufif, 

who had stolen from hla master, although the leader partially extant and cited In subsequent oAob works 

of the caravan did in fact hare the power ol life and (e.g. possibly in al-Baybokl’s ((■ ol-Mahisia im V* 

death in regard to crimes considered as really serious. masdxrl, ed. Schwally, 3:1-3, without explicit men* 

In the town of *Anay2a hi at-tvashn, he rioted that iksn of the title here; cf. Cb. Bellat, (rnksgiona. Iff. 

common ihiaves were beaten with green palm rods Esuii’iKveHlai'eiel'auiKlA^itiinne. iiLArabica, ill 

(because dry ana would have broken thsir bones) [1936], i«4. no. 93). The compters of collections ol 

by the MKlMim'o or elders tespotsible lor order anecdotes were eagei to include tales about clever 

and decency, but amputation was not practised, thki’cs, and m the upeniug ol his .VssWdr ei-nuhJ- 

and petty theft, ifnoic^ienly paraded, wasdisregard- faio a]-TanQlii)I lists amoug the inteicskng lalu 

ed (rratria <n Afobia Deserit, Lotidon 19:6. i. 14, which he bad heard in the course of his career those 

69, U, 3A8-9I. In Jcxdan, laussen roistered bumil- ol fanaticallylnspired assassins using knives (wWb 

Mating punishments amongst Che Bedonlas there lU-^asabiyya aa V-saAdhle), of brigands and thieves, 

lor stealing, such as tearing out the ollendet's beard and ol profligates and rowdies laAl et-khaeiia wa 

hair by hair (Couluncs lies Artbei au f*yi it Moat. ‘l-'ayvitin) |ecL ‘A. gljil^l, Beirut lygi-y/igli'di 

Paris 194B, :zg-3o). lotcibly shaving or plucking i, 4). Several uf the succeeding anecdoies do in feet 

out the beard being an ancient Neat Eastern way of deal wiib the ruses of crafty evildoua, see e.g. i, 

showing contempt for someone, cf. Haniun King of 136*8, nos. 79*60, vii, 96-10:, aso-t, nos. 37-9i >44. 

theAmmoiutes'sbavlng off hall the beardsol David's viii, 118-18, nos. 96-a. One of these tides actually 

servants (II Sam. a. 4*3). Only when a man showed deals with a body of thieves and bandits in India 

himself as an habitual thief, thsmby bringing dls* called the Batiuwiniyya, whom el'TanQhbl equates 

honour on his km, was he Ukely to be outUwed by with the Arab auutaVi. (ke cut-purse who follows 

them, becoming an outcast in respect of ihai parsic* and steals up behind 4 person to rob him, and from 

ular offence (A. Kenneil. Bedcuia yurfice, laws end whose activities Muslim traders in India suffered 

custom anong lie firftian BtAmin. Cambridge (cf.also the BaaawdnIofal*]2ilbie, cited inBoswoith, 

ryes, ei). ' »p. cii., i, 37); MusUm authors seem to have been 

Within the Bedouin llle ol pre-Islamir and early I aware ol the existence of organised groups or castes 
Islamic times, the tin was In many ways hardly ' of dacoils and thugs In India, giouping these cirmliul 
distinguishable from the outcasts and desperadoes of I bodies with the Bedouins ol Arabia and predatory 
the desert known as la'ilU and fiaiM (see su'lOk), I Itaiuan peoples like the Kurds, the Galui and tbe 
who lived outside the tribal system with every man's I KtUiOs [see gurgl as examples par excellence ol 
band agalrul ibetn; the poetry of these ga'dlU and ^ vident and uncontrollable brigands. One should 
fulidk attracted Ibe attention ol phUologists of tbe ' nole also the connection m certain sources of gam- 
sAbbarid pariod, and more recently, bus aitracted 1 bllng [see Kiickitl and thieving, seen in tbe nut- 
that of modem wesiem and oriental scholars (see e.g. infrequent phrase Itys mgdmsr “thief and gambler'' 

YOsuf jgjalll.al-^'ari'el-saSdJIliyi'l-'ivral-dyilksll. (see F. Koscnlhal. Cem&ling trs fslam. Leiden I97S> 

Cairo r959; Seagin. 6AS, li, 133-4}; and arts ai- tr*. 153). 

gtjANSAitA, TA’AaaATx (HAtnAK, HinwA a. al-wasd). The authors of matimJt [f.o.] and other srarks ol 
But the activities of those described as fufg; preper the picaresque genre likewise found here maie.-ial 

seem also to have been isolated for study by tbe around which they could weave incidents Involving 

philologists and compilers of oiat works. Ihi* see their respective heroes. Thus Badl‘ al-Zamin al- 

have mention in the literary sources of an Ak^ar Hamaiibtnl wove several of the adventures ol Abu 

e/.furd;, containing poetry of well.known thieves ’i.Fatl) il-lskandarl around the activitiesof Impudent 

and brigands amoogse tbe Arabs, by th» pupil of thieves, such as those who stole surreplltiousS' from 

al-Agma^, AbS Sa‘Id al-Baean b. al-Husayn al- the ranks of prostrate worshippers during the foUl, 

Sukkarl l2i3-7;/8s748 Cg.P.]); see Brockelmann. those who ascended boise walls and used grapnels 

fa, 108-9; Seagin, ii, 83, >33), and of a Kitab ol-Saff (or purloining articles inride the rooms, snd those 

mi 'i-rirka of Abd Muhammad al-tfasao b. Ahmad who burrowed into cellars and vaults from the outside 

al-AVibI, called al-Aswad ai-g^andadidnt (d. ca. or from adjacent houses (Ibe MeggdMa cr oftdi at- 





uid iBt conuneDlarm va al MuUiubbI, 464, 27, 
and al-UarU, 374, af, It abo made the face mete at 
Issa UDtBeogniaabls, and thus farmed a ptalectira 
ejainst lb« avencer of blood (Cddaiber, in ZUMG. 
ali loi). The lif^m w« therefore aho Kme- 


to imitate the dress of 
succeed in abolithiD^ t] 
luJiiiH (Goidziber, in op 


IS a deliberate disguise by people who I 4SJ, 48 (wllh other reter e neea); Fleischer, Klrintre 
Jly wear It; thus in (be roer hftgUs I 5eitri/tm, ii. 043 (ditcussea several passages): lilar- 


1 filUm and its derivatives sms very much 





























LITHOGRAPHY (s«c 
LITHOMANCY [see i 
LIU CHIK (.VetfW 
Kevlsed American edition 19O9, charaeten oos. 4053, 
933)1 aleo known an Lnj Chim-iiix (AfeKtecn’, nos. 
4093, 629, 4003), i2Ch/i8tk century Chinese 
Muelim scbolar[traastator, theologiaa, philosopher 
nod hiopraplier el the Pir^het ttuhunmad), the 
most prolific Chinese HusUm eiithor and probably 
the best-known literary figure yet produced by the 
Chinese Muslim community. 

A Hui (□uDCse-speakiog) Muslim, Liu Cbib was 
bom inKanklng ce. loSt/ibTo- Liitle is known of bis 
class background or early childhood, but it is sale to 
assume that he was from a weff-to-do family. His 
father Uu Hsn-ymg (dfaoiirvs', nos. 4093. aorg. 
7489) it said to have "ceaselessly recretied" (Pelllol, 
op. eti. in BtiL, 115, n. ij the paucity of Islamic works 


liundrea manuscripts, 
were published. His 
first major work, T'un-Jani hsins-ti (“The philosophy 
of Arahla'‘~preface dated ttiS/iycel deal! in some 
depth with questions of cosmology, creation, the 
nature of man and the unity of God. In the preface 
10 this book, a contemporary noii*MusliiQ mandarin, 
the Vice-Minlsierof the Board ol Ritual, wrote; "the 
ancieat Confucian doctruse has been undermined at 
diiterent tunes by Buddhists and Taoists ... now, 
however, in dus book ol Liu Chih we see once more 
ibe way of the ancient sages. Vao and Shun, King 
Wen and Kuig Wu, and Coaluaus. Thus although 
his book expislns Islam, in truth ft iltumiiutes our 
Confucianisu". Similarly in the preface of Liu's 
rwis-/e>ig tien-ft du-yoo-chUt ("A sekctko of 
important Arabian (Ia Isiamk] rules end cere- 
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LIVADYA —LIWO 


























not been published, except the of *Oiner 

Beg, a Creek uanslation of wbkh can be found 

in Epaminondas Riamiakidis, f Lerise, Vofo 1926, 
288-310. The official Ottoman list oi /laflWti 

oi Bumefi was published by Ozergia in Ord. Prof. 

/snatil Hokkt Uumforfilx'yn atmain, Aakaia 
1976, J52-305. Hot tcavellcm' accounts, see Jacob 
Span and Georg Wheler, Stukeurige Ksysc door 
Ilalicn, DalnMun, CriocktiUarui rude de Lrt'S'if 
gaiaan in de I'aren 1(73 en 2878. AmsterdaiD 1889 
(also In English and Ceiman vetaions}; R. Pococke, 
BeseHrynng vim M OasCtn en van eenigi andere 
landia, Utrecht-AmsteidaiD 1780 (also in English 
and German versions). Ul/zj W. M. Leake. Trovtly 
in .VoriAsraGrcrcr. London 1835,119-30: F-C. H. L. 
PouqueviDs, Foyogs do la Oita, 2nd ed., tv, Paris 
1836, 159-75; H. Holland, Trai^ls in Ue /oiiian 
Islands, Albania, ThstsiifKi, Macedonia, etc. iSii- 
13, London rStf, 395; J. A. Burhon, La Ortu 

iislori^ucs en an rsgt, Paris 1843, 330-8; 

A. rhilippson. Die Crietkisthe Lanisckafltn, 
Frankluct 1951, l(i, 449-66; Baedekn's GtittHen- 
land, Leiptig 1888, 164; PopnlalKn da la Grlta an 

tatnumenl du 19 Mm rpdr, Athens 1962, 533; 

iamoua Grand Vizier oi Bayeckl I! aitd Selim 1, Het- 

sekoglilu Ahmed Pallia). The Ottomans captured the 

castle of Uvno betwvea 1486 and 1483. Tbe exact 
dale is not known, and is an chject ol contioversy. 
Tbe Talirlr iofla no. 18 of 890/1485 mentions Livno 
os centre oi a ndhiye; it possessed then a civil popula¬ 
tion of 27 famJiev and 26 temporary residents. 

In the first decades of the Ottoman period, ibero 
was only one mosque in Uvno, the J3iaakl( J218iiii', 
or Starogradsko Diamlia, In the castle, servmg the 
needs of tbe garrison. In the first decades of the i6tb 
century, a Muslim siburb grew up around tbe Bala- 
gina Mosque (BafaguSa). buJt according to its Arabic 
insrriptliHi In 920(1514. This building, still preserved. 
Is the lint of tbe domed mosques of Uvno. Soon after¬ 
wards, the DfumanuSa Kosque of Siiiln CiwOitl Ifoin 
91S/iis8-g was arecled, also a domed structure (de¬ 

stroyed in World War 11). The open town ol Uvno 
spraeg up below the caatle on sloping ground, with 

tbe older quarters at the fool of me castle and tbe 

newer ones furlher down the hill. 

Livno ramalned a ndkiyt of tbe hk/fll/i ol Neretva 
until some nme in the lirst quarter of the iMh cen¬ 
tury. Attar the conquest of Skradin In 928/(523 
(Pafowl labial, 1,72}, Livno wes included in a newly- 


anonymoui Ctcelc maiuiciipt no. 93.3 Irom 1796, its cram. In 1337, MniSd Beg Tardli (a Dalmalian 

presarved in the Cannadiut Library at Athena, eon- eenvert Irom ^ibenlk) captured the tcrtren of Klu 

laint a mass of Inlormation on tbe political, eoeial facing the Venetian bate of Split (Spalaio) and be- 

andeconomicailuationotLevadya.Salona.Voatitta came ran^at hrgi of the newly-formed landtoh 

(Aegfcion} and Corinth foe the late i8th century. of Kilt (Pafewt, 1). Ae Split wat too vulnerably- 

An editiOD and a critical ttudy oi thia tingdarly situated toeuit tbe nquuementt of an adminittrative 

Impectant nanuacript v-at given by Stnipog centre, tba retidonce of tbe beg wat tet up in Uvno. 

'AeSp«xfit [Spyroe Aedracbat] in tbo periodical They resided there ei^cially in the latter part of the 

'Emxit [£poeU<] of May rpU. i6lh century, which induced Italien and Geiman 

(M. Khl) sources to speak ol "the u>i4i<<|t oi Livno". In 1648, 

LIVNO (in pre-modern Slavonic tents, often during the Cretan War, Kilt was lost for the Otto- 

nritlen nt Hlivnoi in older Ottoman texts vnrioualy mans, but the kept the lume of its icemet 

written as tflevne, lkUvae,etc.), a town in Bosnia tltuJary capital. 



ol the 171b century was the time oi the greatest ex¬ 

pansion of the town. According to the Papa iifler 
no. 283, 1-7 end no. 284, 67-73, both from 980/1333. 
the “ja^aho of Klivne", pert of the oi the Mir-i 

Lmd of KUs, Abmed Beg, numbered five maialkt 
with 382 households (hAdnas) and 170 bachelors 
(mUiHetrtd]. thus loulling ca. 1,340 inhabitants. 
Only nine households trere Christian, and all others 
were Mueliins. Four ol iIk town quarters were called 
after the mosque around which they had sprung up: 
Mahalle-yi J^gml‘-1 Siruin ChivQ:^, with 30 kidHes, 
43 Mlijjerrrds; hlaballe-yi l>iainl‘-l Hamza, with 
3$ AAdircs ami 28 wti^rrrrds; Maballe-yi .Meudjld-I 
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doubt en lh« author't claims. to crawl under Hie t«r»l in order to approach awotnuii, 

In any caee, the (K-esence ot pcofesaiooal deviants but purely cenventiocial in the case ol a citynlweller 
it the larger towns has been frequently like Ibn Shuhayd who, unlike the pre-Islamio poet, 

attested by travellers (see G. K. Bousquet. uses (apud Ibn Boeanni, I^knkMUa. i/t, 044), in 

sexiuUf it tUUm, Paris 1953, 59). Meution has been poetry of a high etandard of sophistication, the mas- 
made of transvestites, for example in Bcugie {Idris, culine form to designate the pei 
ZIriitt, 389, 391), in Tunis (R. Brunschvig, (laffiits. whose sex thus remains imdefined, 

>i. >73) where Lm Africanus (tr. hlpaulard, 383) saw mystics, who fteqnenlly adopt an c 
youug boys ptcaiituting themselves, in Fez:, where the use, by poets edioae moralli 


whose sex thus remains imdefined. Leaving aside the 
mystics, who frequently adopt an equivocal posture, 
the use, by poets vAose morality is nol suspect, 
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•ALl KllAN — l-CYCsr 
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LOMDOK - U-BAN 


BibJiocra^Ay: J. L. Ecklimd, UtnUtte, 
ttarorm, and scni: tiwalxui rcspomts lo n/litral 
ckantt in kft, diss. CocneU Univsraily >977 

(unpublobed); aim, Siah tntlvral cAniife, rifM< 
cA«nc«, and tiu me of ritvoJUed language, In Indo- 

neiia (CocntU Kodcm ladfliMi4 Pra)ect). no- H, 

i977i 1-25; S. Ccdcrroth, Rriigtita raformoiwno- 
rdreloet pa lornbo^, pnpet pr2fea(«d at Ui9 Scandi- 
uavlan Conference on fndoneeian and Malaysian 
Studies, KuagSlv 1977 (unpubluhad); — Lan- 
guagoT A. Teeuw, Lombok: eon dtaioci-geografiecke 
itudie |>. yethandelingen hm kel Koninkli)k 
iMiiluul nor Taal-, Land- en Volkenirnd/, ej), 
Tbe Hague 19:8. | 0 . Scbomahk) 

LORCA [see LUaicA]. 

LOS PEDROCKBS [see 7A17? al-bali-Ot]- 
LOT Iiee tOr]. 


LUBAN (MUn. I» 

Bosieellia. obtained in Somalia and Soutb Arabia in 
the Conn o( yelloir tesin-grahis. As Is well-khown. the 
tennis Ud Semitic; Assyr. iatdaa, old South Arabian 
/•h-B, Mebr. Ibond, Ararn. lebonta (tahood), Etli. Idban, 
from wblch have beeot derived the loanword Xl^avog. 
Xt^avuri;, Latin ofitoeun, with derivatiotu in (he 
RomaDce languages. The name can be traced back to 
the original meaning "white" (Hebr. UMo), alter the 


in dried Qgsaiul by burning frankincense (Ibn Knlay- 
ba, ‘CydA, 111, Cairo 1930, 29 sl- 
The best Iraakincense comes from the male plant 
{tuiSH &akai - the Xtpoivwri; 2ppl]v of Dlus- 
corides); it Is whit* and firm end has round graiav 
which ace gummy when broken open. The white 
irenkinceueo (laUn otyod Xtdenesrh^ Xa^dg) ie 
also named as a noble variety; finaliy an to be 
mentioned the Javanese (in fact, Samatran) frackin- 
cante {tubdn t^'aiof), te. obtained from 

various kinds of styrax-tress whose fumes are said 
to remove a eoldin thabead, and the reddish, Indiaa 
frankincense. When, however, the geograpben speak 
continuoutly of the trankineeue of Arabia, this 
ftalement is based more on a literary topos than 
cn knoteledgB cd things on Che spot. The ontieal 
Marco Polo tetnarks explicitly that ha doea not 
want simply to repeat these literary accounts, but 
to report the personai Infomalloo ol tbe trankincense* 
traders. According to these last, frankincense was 
particularly cultivated in two regions of South 
AraUa in "Escier"—apparently aJ-^ibr—and 
"Dulai'’. the ancient Saflr. fn al-Sbihr. be further 
reports, the lord confiscates the entire harvest, pays 
the cultivator a low price, and sells it to the traders 
at a sudokl ptice (for Ibis report, see W. Heyd, His- 
lotrr dn comnurce in Levant, it, Leipxig 188&, 6is- 










































LITBAK— LUBNAN 



Tltc modern Sexte ol me Lebanon was ptoclaiined 
of September 1920 by General Gouraud, HIgb 
Commissioner of the French Republic to the Levant. 
WKBin Uie froiuten alloeced to It, and which then 
earned It tbe title a( "Greater Lebanon", it occupied 
an area eetiinated today as close to 10,450 km> meas- 


out in t97], the Lebanese an a part ol the myths Constitution made it a “natun" (amm). To which 

and teaUtiea ol the peoples who, Irocn the Uediter- structure was the action ol tbe atate theielbre to 

ranean to Meaopotajnii, have based then civilisa- respond? 

lloos on the patriarchal family, ajflcuJture. (he city. Social culture Imposes its nonna hen, diggiag 
' ~ ' Its root Into a very distant past: there la mote of 

le Lebanon was ptoclaitned bislory in this than in all the '‘Phoenician" JustUl- 

Gerteial Gouraud, High cations pul forward today by the Chiutians, or in 
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LUBNAN 



























lubnXn 


the West, (cnaed b ptssBge hanlly fsvounble t« tbe 
prosperity o{ 4 sedsntuy lUe in the abteace el >e- 
curi^, tlie Lebenon rsitge beesme one of the inercbes 
of weetemSyris whore Mutllm end Gyzsntine edvet- 
stzite conlroBted ooe uelher, perhaps through the 
intermediary aclioiv of unruly local Inhabitants with 
an aptitude for warfare, Furthennote. tbe virtual 
aulouaiy enjoyed by those who had established 
Ibemselves there wes favourable to the maintenance i 
and developiteni ol heterodox and minority religious I 


unele, my paternal uncle's son and I against the 
stnnger"), Its obligatioes towsrds neighbouring 
family groups and its dqtendenC lolatioasblps with 
more powerful lamiiiea. In fact, tbe nature of its 
internal constitutioa did nothing to prevent, in the 
field of exterior conUcts, the fwgiiig of links of 
solidarity and the estabhshment of hierarchies; 
the role of the latter was still sigisificaal in tbe ipth 
century amoiiK tbe latniiles of tbe mountain regton. 
This system, largely pte-lslamic In its origins, was 
adapted ro dilferent types of economic and political 
organisation, arriving progressively at its fullest 
expression during (he Islamit: period, In this moun> 





















































































’BNAN 


























































LUBNAN ; 

d lautar/ tliat tiauacemled ilivukxia atid sea* I i^'cssity by a pcrmajiaat extension of their infiuei 

liona] iaterest3, Both of them, ottc at the beitiortijig i over the their efforts were in vain. On i 
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cillar documenU; Lyddnsis at tbe Couodi of 

Mtcaca (333! i DiooyaluB Dl^^olttanujn at tha Counail 
ol ConstaaUnopIo (ySi)! Photisus Diospolitaous {aa 
well u PiotiDua epiacopus Lydae) at tto Coimui oi 
Chalcedaa [d3») (Retand, cp.eU., Sy8-9. For more 
rcfereocea coitcenting Ludd ia clasaical literaioie. 
c(., Avi-Yooah, GucUer.j}). 

Topography. Tbe town ia located on lbs border 
between the coaatal plain and the Shephela, in an 
extensive area ol flat land, seme 40-30 m. above 
sea level, which came to be known after it as "the 
Valley of Lod" Icf, Pol, Talmud, he. eU.). The area 
enjoya a very good amount of winter rain (annual 
average ol above 300 mm.), and its alluvial soil 


Fihsfim bad been 1 
centre. Having diecarded, Ice obvious reaeons Caeea- 
iea,tbc Roman-Bysaotbecapital ol I'alseaUaaPcima, 
tbe Muslims made Ludd into tbe permanent seat cd 
tbe administration. The city was, however, too 
Chiistiaa in ethos tor the taste of the Umayyad 
rulers, especially after the inauguration ol *Abd tl- 
Malik's Arab-Sslamic tefeems. When Sulaymtn was 
nominated by his brother nl.Walld 1 as governor 
ol Falesllne, he took up resideiice In Ludd, but imme¬ 
diately embarked upon tbe grand srbeme of the 
building of Kamia (Pwilh. >431 Vhgflt, t.v, "fUmla"). 
Once lb* new capita] was csiablisbed, Ludd almost 
instantly tell into oblivloii. Tbe Islamic traditloQS 













































































petiod ii$o, 1C wuc ovcnhadovi'ed I: 
Ranla. Mu0c ll-D(nd«tccll>ei the place In thli tlm 
lumet]’ the very end ot the Kamlillt period, as 
pleatont village with as active Friday laosque. Tl 


idowed by Ludd in both panods wen completely at the meny 
Lthiitimai of Bedoein tribes, moioly ol the Sawiloia, the 
iriod, as a Kusjjiik end the Sewlanyya, who replaced the Band 
esque. The Qiarrih o( Ta/yi'—the pcedomiaant tribe oi the 


tiogliag-ovt o( the mosque of Ludd is uodentondable Phllmid peri^ io Palestiot. 


is view oi Che feet Chat it: monumental atrveture wi 
far beyond the needs of (be Hide village and serve 
the population oi the oeighbouriiig villages as wel 


According to Oppeahdm, the Sawdlma and ihe 
KusilQlc arrived in the Kamla-Ludd regun fcnia 
Lower Egypt at the be ginning of the tichfiyth eea- 
tuiy: but the Sawilma, the leading tribe ol the area. 


Eneyclopaedia of Islam, V 
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Thus the ^^'«n tho b* 

dividuali wbo studied lie (or Hv^Hmie, pi. uf 
M^w; see Kilii, ii, 3S1; ‘'l>pes o( expreesieit heard 
from ibe mouths of Arabic speahete") with the 
puipoae of makiog an eahantuve eaaninslim and 
of fomalating rules. It la nevertheless clear that 
the sense of tushie in these usages does not contain 
the idea of deviatloa, which is the ^tceiCc nature 

much stronger sense and nitimately taking on* in 
the jrd/ptb ceDinxy, the meaning of ’'ineonectnesc'’. 

When applied to pronunciation, the lug^ ai* 
t^voh insofar as they constitute optiona] variants, 
are contrasted with variants conditioned and dictated 
by the physiological laws of arliculatioa: there u 
talk in this case of iadaJ variant) due to the 
(ccBstraisi imposed by these factors; of. Ibn 
gjinnl, Sirr af-padhs, i, 78) or to the system of 
the language; it is then a matter of sOKfa, that is, 
of a formal process effected m an element of the 
language (cf. tbn i. 3?')- 1“ I*’® 

coBUxe of the oral reproduction of an existing and 
memorised text (ia effect, the Kur’in and poetry) 
these variasts-'both fagUr and conditioned variants 

_are called av^'uh af-jtira’df|af-*add’ by grammar- 

ians and by speciahsts in Isur’Cnic dictioa alike 
(Ibn liuuyha. Ta’iriJ, jjl. Xugi* was also contrasted 
with luslirta; in the period of t)>e early grammaricss, 
Ibis lalier term denoted a deviation ia the pronuu- 
ciadon of a number ol pbontmes (not exclusively 
fjjfty*, as is often helicv^; cf. al-Qj&bir, BttyS’i, i, 
34), but this was a case of Individual and not collec¬ 
tive deviaiioa. It was sometimes diilfcull at the first 
attempt to dislingulsh between e regional variety 
and a purely individual variety, as is shown by this 
atatemeni tiom the Kikib of-Myn: /o-M 

nodri a>" iKtfgia—"we have heard it weii. 


sane fashion (ssfoAsia •'•■o U^d nw isfaliaaM al-'A rob 
M-edt'iiii Aa«d e^iewAll, Kilal, 1, aja). Ibn J^inul 
also asaeats (,1/unfi/, ii, a«o), "Stmi* can annul the 
aclloa of iiydt". nia assumes, as this author ex¬ 
plicitly slat^ that "everything which (iiydr permits 
is uoi necessarily actualiscd in reality" t/CAasii'is. 
i. ii7|' b I • j Ii tio h' h 

has been retained by the Arab scholars is that of 

the mtximuin exuoslun of usage with the domain 
ol fArotiyya (the Anuf *£rmnai al-f-freb cited above) 
and oi the loosl widespread inter-coinprehenelon. 
Whaiice iKo degraas ol "clarity" applleil to Ingidl: 
/aff/i/aytali.Tb» A'ihSi ol SIbawayh is also full of ibesa 
appraisals; kfiSd ‘amhi *0(41' "thit is Arabic of 
widespread ustge"; M^d a»{i4' "this is more wide¬ 
spread"; and n«-o‘rn/—"more widespread and 

better known" (we A'lfoh, I, >7. 43, 74, 78, aj8. etc.). 
When two lug^, or more, were in conpetitlon, 

some were describ«dasbeing‘‘Arablc" andgasoMaer 
djayyida ("good"!, others as ajisan or a£jvaJ ("bel¬ 
ter'’) or 4oW(ia or radi’a ("bsd"|: here it is no 
longer a question of value iudgments, but of aecep- 
ubility applied solely to the subjects ol spee^ 
and on the baw of the most widespread usage (el- 
tie eiprossioa ‘ataW iayyid halhir, af-ayl al-a»41a». 
ibid,, i, S7, bo), The geographical recurrence of a 
lasia was assessed with the aid of the followiag 
scale: mutiarid — perfectly uniform, recurrent or 
general (100%): SidiU - predominant (46%); 
bathir — widespread or frequent (65%); 4aIW — 
less widesjKead or less frequent (13%), and nadir — 
rare or isolated (4%) (see Mutiir, i, 234). It may be 
noted that this scale is ajqilied equally to the fta- 
queacy cf an element or Usguistic form within 
one grouping; see in this context the contrast be¬ 
tween multarid fi 'l-iai'mal "geneml in usage" and 




















LUGHA 


tnuUarid fi 'l-iiyia "senenl ia terms ot iiyis", m KUaits al-Mu(a44al sl>psbbl, Itin al-A'ribl, Ab3 
Kbasi’if. 1.96 If. and Hadj-Saiab. linguisf^vc trait *Ao>r al-§]iayb3oI. ate., mada Unraansa jouRteys of 
SI (itisinslifur %iKiraie. iavMtIfatlen aecoM tha Arabituv paalaaula, This 

As opposed to sa*®, is Iba \-erf esscoca linatfc effort of eollaelloit aad oodifiertioa of data 

of languaie, ia other words that part wbicli is not {which contiased until tha total disappeeraaca of 

constructed (by inductkinl, inconslstanl with the tbs spontaneous nastary of 'Aniiyyt - al-{ttiie, 



only of mariint end proverbs; sac a.t. at-FHhjiir 
by al-Mufaddal h. Sialanta, Cairo 1960). 

The Don-predlctablo character of la[jta (a> crude 
fact andfor as vocabulnry o( a fornial system, that 
of Mehio) has been wall de^bacl by Ibn ^Innl: "tha 
language of the Arabs couipt'laes two sorts of clerur itts: 
those elements that one h oblie’Cd to accept as suih, 
with their configuration, fur caample, and not on the 
basis ol a rule; such elcmeuis ate: hailar Istunr), 
dir (house)... and another type that may bo appre¬ 
hended through hiyda". (j^pasdb), d, ^a). "Nadia' 
- y bo analysed in a root th-tU-r) and a system IC‘a 


of Uiiauisttc ItomA "By the wadf of an aniculaied 
sound" declares al-RJdl. "is meant tha prlmfclvo 
assignation of an artleulatcd sound {lojt) to a certain 
significance (na'nd) ivitb the intention of seeing 
iliis Significance become the object ol conventional 
nsage within a coinniuntt)'" f^ri al-KSSiya. i, j). 
Thus everything which is not imposed by initltu- 
tiou (uutiedii^l as the symbol oi something Is outside 
the scope of fug^, outside trad*. Among other exam¬ 
ples of this are the following; ca;, ha^, etc., 
which have not been retained by tte founder of the 
language for reasons of phonolie incompatibility 
(Itnajiir af-JiiM-a/i see fQajn’ij, 1, g*). iiigS* is, 
from this point 1^ view, an or social Insti¬ 
tution tacitly accepted by its users; but a igstinc- 


, (see the nical neologism [cf. Dayin. I, (H-so), whence tlio 
the law- pairs til ai-nkf* or ail aldnx^isliUfi language/ 
employs meialanguage tad ra<r nf-lvgdn/iped* Udol primary 
MtJy once instltutloiUBeconrlary institution (cf. ai-Udl. ibid., 

ras prnb- ii, 1:6: al-i2]urilianl. DtU'il, n, 193, 308; and al- 

.tes ol the FhrthI, KiUl nl-<fnn}/. (4S). II is aba In this cen¬ 
to being; text that a distmctlOQ is drawn beinees trad* af- 

tanner of trig^ as an orgaalsation and code established by 

language social iiisiltulion and <ni<C af-Anfgiii, wturh Is the 
.Irtbiyya, arrangements of dWrourse and tha choice of Its ele- 
t6t-a and ments by the individual speaker (ai-Qurtljinl, op. 
irianl ap- fir.. 84, 69, 79. 8j). 

however, iVt^ constitute for the majority of the Mstlaailb 
s purely human convention (inKini^'s ~ ^ • 

















































































































LUGHZ — al-LUHAYYA 



a( which small craft may mo<». Larger vesaala ba 
abuut 6 kin. soeth.west of the town in an open rood* 
i.(cad between the mainland and (he ollshore wir—t 
(il al-LIrmak. At very low tide, not even sinall boats 
can reach the town ivhen loaded. 

A. Spteuger'e identification of aJ-Lubayya nitb 
Ptolemy's MaixdXtn) ia not proved, cm b it 
certain that the port >» idicntical with Ka7njYoS{ 
Xliijti), Sanibrarhnte or Leupas (Hioy}. as proposed 
by B. Glaser, 


ever, were not worth much as defence works: the 
HAsbid and Bakll tribes (see dAyiib wa-dakIi.} [see 
aJso Kiebuhr, BtuArtHii’ig, and Robin, ies 

iauUs ierrerl niarcbed across thorn and biuiicd the 
town, and on a rumour oi atkolber attack, the in¬ 
habitants [led to ai-Urmak, Since the water was 
brackish, il had to be (etched at socie distance. 
The people, among whom were some forty Banyans, 
lived off commerce and (i^. Although the ct^fae 
was uf inferior quality compared with that of Bayt 























































































.t-LUMAYYA— LUKATA 






































Kotwby. JUiu 
Gtofr. MiUtiU, 





























































BerltQ 1904. 3>-2. I57-S (Anni. Q. Le I Mecctn ptrlod, bears tbs Dante of Lukoin. N'n 

Strange, Paltatne unitr lit Moslem, lasnilon I illusion It macle 10 elilier liit ‘Adiu origin or hb 
1S90, <1-:: idem, rkt latult 0/ Iht tpsleiK cnli^Aaie, | kmge/ity. Likewisic, there is so mention of Luhiahn 
SI. i2». 13J; M- Gasideltoy-Denioniliynes, Ij* i in connection with the various references to‘A cJ and 
5>vtad Vipoi^tu d4i .Vaifielouhs, Paris 1935, ii. 77, I its propliei Hdd throughout the Kur’fei. 

R. Dussaud, Topoiiapkit Aiitorfeue lU hs .Sjiria The Kut’hnic loihmdn is a sage who is found oulr 
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LCUsBURCAZ — LOU 
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8«7 


3i3< 3M> coaflrmx this or%ui of Ibe LOrL The Lfill 
(pltic. r.iliyAn) are often mootioned by Perelas 
poets. Maniktihrl (DSm^i&a-Qiur^io-Cliniid, jtby 
iitb contuty), Cinmil ol-DIn Mbd &J-Rsioi|r (d. 
3«8/tJ?a, IsfShSn}, Kam3l laniTl (d. 6jj;i*37. 

I«Uh!nL Hilit (d. 79«/'389. Sl't-i*) U"" '*>« 
lilh an '‘block" (like iiighl), pelulonl 
•sd elegant {{hongdO. that they play the flute, that 
their way of Using (hioufdh ‘‘baggage'') » irregular. 
The Persian dicUonarieo explain IM'IQIi as ‘'shame¬ 
less, gay, street, musteian, woman of light inorals '. 
ete-i d, Vullars (the quotation from Aitilr JOtusraw 
(d- in yaj/ijaj in India), s.». Liir, refers rather to 
tbe inbabitants of Lunstho). 

The origin of tbo niiiia foif bas not yet been inves¬ 
tigated. The term seems to he applied to the in¬ 
habitants of tbe town of Sind vhicb the Arab authors 
call Anir or al-RQr (cf, Aras > al-Ris; AUn > al- 
15») This town has been ronqnered by MnbammacI 
b. al-IjIUifa before 9:/7t« (al-Bala{1])Ufl. 439, 44a, 
445I. According to al-Biriiai. India, ed. Sadtau, 
too, 130, tbe town of ArOr (Arttr) lay 30 /er»44s 
soulh-wKl ol Multan and ao farsatii above al- 
Manshra. In F.lltot and Dowson, Hiifory nf India. 
London 1867, i, 6t, 303, the fosm Is callod Ator. This 
town, the old capital of the Hindu rd^ss of Sind, 
is ttovr in ruins (on the Indus, in the idfuAa ol Rohri 
in the district of Siikkur; cf. /nagunal gstetteer »/ 
India, Oxford 190S, vi, 4 and xxi, 30S; Aror and 
Rohri). The change of *ATdri/ROrf Into LOrllLUII 
Is readily explained by the phonetic law of dlsst- 
■nilallon ol the two r 5 especially after the change 
from Aror (Indian) to al-RQr (Arabic). The descen¬ 
dants of tbe Indian musicians of Babrim GQr (Le. 
the gipsiesj seem to have been called after the most 
important town that the Arab Invaders had known, 
and per.'iaps before them, the Sdaknids This ex¬ 
planation would locale quite precisely the original 
home of the IfUfjfdri. without fa any way prefudlcing 
tbe ethnic relalloasbip of Ibis tribe. 

The term filff-filrf (unlinown in miurlila, Ivaiiow 
19T4) IS partiotilarly found In tbe south-east ol Persia, 
inKirmao end inBalueisiin.Li<;ior Infl is alto found 
In Turkestan: Hibur. ed. Ilmlnaky, 33s, ei7, uses 
"LOH” to tbe sense of "player''; Abu 'l-siial, ed. 
Dexmaisons, 241, agS, 976, Its, mEntkins In tbe 
plh/igth century a Stiaybftnld prince of Macw and 
Abiward, eoo of a LQIi woman, Mayev, Itviaiya 
Rota. Cntr. xU/4, 349, and Otogr. Afe;iuiit< 

(1876), 326-30: LOU in Eastern BuKHSra; Crenard 
In Dutceuil de Rhins, Mia. aim. dam la Hault 
Asie, Paris 1S9S. h, 306: LOU arid A^a in Chinese 
Turkestan; ‘i'alihliaiiov, Sodiunis, in Zafuki 
Rest. Geair. OOjSh. fo EtOdpaSH, xxix |Sl. Pelcis- 
burg 1904), 43: Lulu (tie) and Multan) in Kistigbar. 
Lastly, it bas been suggested that Ibe name ol the 
gipsy tribe In Syria, NOrf, pi. Kawaia, b derived 
Irom UUIlcL Fire Anastase, in AfecArK, vliyet], tr. 
in /naf- «/lA< Gipsy Lore Sec. [i9i3'iel, t^3>9}> 

Tbe Lori/UUI gipsieg Icf. tbe reference above to 
tbeir dark akin) must be clearly distinguished from 
tbe Lur (g.r.] bigblanders who live in the southwest 
of Persia, have a fair skin and speak an Inmian 
dialect wltb no trace of Indian elements. Tbe situation 
is. however, sllgbtly complicated by certain minor 
points. In the lirst place, tbe use of the lenns LQIt, 
Lurl, Lur. etc., is not always quite clear. In tbe con- 
(edcratiou of Arab tribes of Firs there b a Lur 
clan; Sykes, ran Itoiuamf milu in Farsio, 330; 
Rittlcb, Foytidka v Rriwiffstdii. In la. Rms. Gtop. 
Obstl- xunifr (1902), 69. spe^ of a Lori section 
(Pm^ piraunciation of Lflril) among tbe LOU 


of Kinckn. Edenonds csotes the existence of a Lurl ( 7 ) 
clan in Luristan in Ike Dsriitadn division of the 
Bayrknwand group. In Kurdistan there is a clan 
Lurc-i KuIShgartseesKHkaj. 

Still more confusing h tbs fact that soma Luis 
follow the profession of acrobats, bear-leaders, rope- 
dancers let Cirlkov, 777). As early as the Eihfiaih 
century, ^ibkb al-DIri Ibn FadI Allib al-^Umarf 
niFntions tbe talent of the Lure In these dlrecLioiu, 
and in our own day we find wandering troops ol 
Lurs as far north as Tabrlt, where there h a perma¬ 
nent colbny of Karadi gipsies, prolessioani acton 
and singers. It is possible that the special quallfka- 
tlons ol the l.ur and gipsy players differ somewhat; 
the Sbiminl of Kunlislhn Icf. san 7 Ui.-i louAa and 
ssKNA), who excel In tinginf and dancing, ate not 
acrobats. But we must first of al) wait UU a special 
investigation settles to what precise section the 
wandering Lur artistes belong. 

There is nothing impoBiblc in a gipsy inlilitation 
into LurtstAn. NVhatevor was the eUmicentity covered 
by the name Zutl (on (he coiifusioa of tbe Zuit with 
the Ldrl, see above; Haniaa, llia'aUtd) tbeexatence 
of ZtiH colonies in iiOldalataa is known as early as tbe 
tine of aJ-HajltdMl [g.u.) (cf. Hawmat aJ-Zull be¬ 
tween ArradjAn and Rim-Hormtik: Ibe luodem town 
of Htndlyan ["the Indians''] may have a similar 
nriglal. According to al-Balidllurl. 382, when in tbe 
second quarter of the isl century A.H. tbe Zull 
bad apostasised tTom Islam, they were joined by the 
local Kurds, which provoked tbe pualiive expedition 
of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amir b. Kurays tf-’-l to Idliadi 
[4.t.-.}(~ Malamlr, tbe luture capital of Lur-iBuzutg).. 
'Htc alliance ol tbe Zutt and Kurds (— Lure [4.9.)) 
al so early a dale Is curious. I'nder al-RQr, Yikdt, 
11, S33, mentiens two places in Sind and a small 
district (sgkiya) under .AhwAzin Jf^Qtistln. Scbwaia, 
fras Dx Mitulaiur, v. 663, identilies this RQr with 
the district of al-LOr [cl. tcxiSTAxl. In tbe light of 
wbat has been said above one might suppose tbe 
existence in al-Ldr of a very ancient Indian colony, 
But as our sources contain no positive confirmaCion 
of this bypotbesls (according to Ibn Hawlsal*, 178, 
the "Kurds" were predominant inal-Ldt), the ques¬ 
tions of the origin of tbe name al-Kflr hi Khttalstaa. 
cl the identity of this al-RQr wltb al-LfIr and of tbe 
remoter origm ol the name Lur must for Ibe present 
be lefi open. In any case, even if the name Lur came 

would not necessarily settle ibequeslioiicf the ethnic 
origin of Ibis people. 

As U> Ibe general question of tbe gipsies in Persis, 
their names in tbe proviucea other than Kiimin and 
BsIQdistbn were in the early years of this centnry: 

In Khurisaa; Kirdimkl (Id wbkb a fantastic 
popular etymology sees g^yr-i ^amar, iaterpested 
as "innumerabJe": inTtanscaucasian Turkish disiects 
kUlikmal means "rascal": cl. tbe comedies of Fatb 
'AnAlthuodov [tee Asbumo-cAiia]: 

in Astarabid and Mlzandarkn: Qiugl and Cio- 
darf; 

in A^arbdydjka: K<ca£l (which in Ca^aUy 
Tukiah means "iaithful servant, person oaar (be 
Abu 'l-SbAal, 14s, and Bugaduv, ii. 43): 

in I-'irs (and elsewbcre): Kkoll (— KAbull). 

Tbe nantes rnenticned may have corresponded to 
slight local disUnclkxis oat yet fully Imown. Gobineau 
coUected tbe icklowing names of particular tribes 
leading a nomadic life in ibe north ol Persia: SarUd 
( 1 ). Kgsa-tardita, "cup-makers", BudAgbL Adeoeslr 
[AiUianiarse’]. Zargar-l Kirmlnl. ‘‘goklsmilbs of 
Klrmbn", Shabiiydrt (winter at Kamadin. summet 
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neat DijnSwaiid), KuzI.Tu’ii-tabIb (ininir + ublb 
"sbeep-doclor" ?). G2obiz, (in Turkish 

boat "besd" -h iapan "be who GaortSrI 

(bold hunt«n tc Mazandarin; cL de Mnsaii), Kasbl 
and BadlumbOo. Accordmc to Kewbokl, the Persian 
fipsies tab Into two classes: Kaob (or skurbatii and 

As names applied to Persian cipste In peoeral, de 
Cobbteau givei BeshawanjPe^van (O. the name of 
the Atmealan and Transcaucasian gipsies, the Bo^o) 

and aealral character: Churbati, "ttving in a foreign 

land" (according to Ivanow, tb« Persians, nbo con- 

iuM gi and see in berboli an offensive aUuskin to the 

pcocniscuitp Ifiurbal, "relatiaiislup, consangniiaty") of 

vUcb iaoleted communities in all ages have been ac* 

ensed 1 Ibe name is sometimes transcribed Akrbstt and 

AarMtfl, Fiyfl^ (from tbe Arabic, /H>g£, “cour- 

ieis"), Ustikir. Agbi, ^arbbl-band “sieve- 

The number ol gipsies in Feraia was in tbe early 

years of this century estimated at mooo families, or 

100,000 souls, of wboni s.ooo families trere in Ailbar* 

bediin and 300-500 families in Kitmdn (Sykes). The 

gipsies bad an organisation ol tb^ own, at the head 
of which was the chief of the Sbhh*s runners fgkifir- 
bd£|i) under wbom were the provincial deputies 
lhaiilwer). In eastern Persia, the gipms were very 
little dilferenc from the Persian peasantry (Sykes, 

Ivanow). In Ktiurfsbn they played a considerable 

part in the life cl the rural community as artisans, 
making and repairing sieves, chains, combs elc. In 
Artarkbad, the Gkodhri were coppersmiths, carders 
of wool and cetton (de Morgan). Throughout Persia 

be gipsies. Il remains to be seen also whether the 

Kurd tribes beating names iike ghatrif ('‘turners''), 

Luir-i Kulihgar C'haitere'') ate not of gipsy oiigln 
(see ssnna]. In tbe towns, such as S^awSr. Nlshk- 
pill BUI] Tabriz, the ^psies had quarteis of tbeir 
own. There weio troops of gipsy dancers and mual- 

popular. Ouseley gives a desrrtptlon ol the comic 
perfomances and of the marlonetle theatres of the 
I^araei (Tabrfs). The dancing and singing girls of 

tbe Siztninl tribe in Kurdisign were often described 

by travellers 1 of. notably: T, M. Chevalier Lycklama 
e Mieh^t, Koyags re Pesstr, he Caurarr il re Pau 
... predaef Us mitits il66, riOy tl tt6t, Pans 
1S72-4, iv, 30-yo; Cirikov, Piitnoi ^eraej, aSs, 

550; Khurstud Efendi, 5>)wfie(-edew-yi liudU, 
p .,odan tr., tt9; ef, T. Thomson, The Scesmtuta: 
antluyGyptas7iDj<t*I.CspiylMnS»t.,ii (1509). 

zn-h- 

The language of the gipsiee ol Persia (Sykes, de 
Umgan, Waaiiwl bas taken its raorpb^ogy freen 
modem Persian: its vocnbulary elso Is full of Persian 
words (cf. tbe lists in de Morgan); Indian etemenii 
seem to be tarer than in the Romani cl Kuiopei 
the language of Ktirain and Khurtsin (Sykes, 
Ivanow) contains a large number ol narecogalsable 
elements. Loogworth Dames out of 96 srords in 
Sykes's vocabulary loimd is liidiao, 4 Arabic, 
sS Persian and 5s al unknown origin. Ha preleired 
to regard this dialect ralber as an ariiflei^ secret 
jargon, Denys Bray (quoted by Ivanow) in any 
case confirmed tbe (act that the lAif of BalVistin 
b learned by tbe chiMrea as a separeic language (“b 
at any rate acquired naturally by LSrI children, as a 
language for tbe Iiome evde’'). 

Tbe Sdzmicl used Kurdish mainly. According (0 
Cirikov, they were called Damnil, which onisl corres¬ 


pond 10 DOmin (w Ddm, th> name of a low castAiii 
India, from which comes the well-known name for gip¬ 
sies Rom). The vocabularj' of the Dbinin (Bagjidid, 
Aleppo?) as collected by Nowbo!d,/#A5(i«j6), 303, 
from an Informant from Altuc-ktiprli, is full of Kur- 

“boy". A Kurd tribe in the east of BobtSn bears the 
suggrative name of Sladl/Suidiyia (tbe "Sindls"). 
According to the A^o/.ngpna, the cliief of the 
Kurdikkn clan (of the 2i5kl] had married a gipsy 
woman. In discussing the relationship of gipsies 
and Kurds, tt should be rerasiabered that in aso/Syy 
a section ol the Zu(( settled in latgnililn, i.e. at the 
gales of Kurdi^ terncory; cf, de Goeje, Ulmtirc, 
30t Tebarf, iii, iidb. 

According to Sampson, two categories ol gipsy 
speech may be distliiguitbed, according to the (ate of 
the primitive Indian aspirated mtiiac: tbe one 
changes tbem into aspirated rnues, i.e. Prlkifl. 
6UM > phra (AriuenU. Europe), ibeolber deprives 
tbeio of aspiraiion, Mdiwf < Ixn (Persia, Syria, 
Egypt). Tbe Interest of tbe Persian dialaois lies in 
the fact that Persia was tbe first country in wfeicb 
the gipsies sojoumid after leaving India (probably 
in the SASknkl psrlodj. In the gipsy dialects of Persia, 
as yet very Insufliciettily sludled, we may expect 
to bad traces of a rather archaic phonebe system. 
Ouseley, lor example, lound ammsg the Karabi of 

than fin ot hm (cf. also gAerd in Gobineau). 

Literary relerencea to the LOliySn or Luriyin are 
to be found in many clatsieal Pnsian authors, in- 
Includiag Badn, Mu(‘abl, Firdawsl, UnniUihri, 
Hint and ‘Cbayd Zlkinl, who variously describe 
them as musicians and dancers, vagabonds, thieves 

(a tuodetn times, the general term fin’ tbe gipsies 

In Iran is laicfl, but a wide vstiely of uames are u^ 

may be mentioned: afirdf, gi«rl<uq. gtidnf, iardml, 

MulUdni (Znrqljln), IowmuI, ids^iRiU, ySX and soegsan. 
No up-ig-daie popuUtloii statistics are available, but 
such Inlormatlon as tlisie Is suggests that the ligures 
quoted by Sykes mutt by now bsconslderably redu¬ 
ced. The main centres are still Firs. Arlk and A^ar- 
bflyjjjhn. Dhukl' quotes some notes by ITrOz Blkiz- 
xlda on a group of laedis settled in Kut ‘Abd Alllh 
(to kn. south of Ahwls) since tbe turn of the cen¬ 
tury. Aecordmg toMugbdam, tbe gAurtuUt of the Wats 
area (between Kamadan and Arlk) spend live months 
ou the land and seven travelling (dawra-gsrdi). 
Tbey de not give their daughters in marriage outside 
tbe tribe, but apparently may take noa-Aanrfi wives. 
Tbe main pteseal-day oocupatioas of the gipsies 
of Iran, as elsewhere, include basket-making, 
tinkering, unging and dancing, magic, Imtnns-tclliDg 
noli making of spells and cbnnns. 

Eihfiogriiply: Don Juan of Peiaa, Sdatiaies. 
Valladolid 1604. ly (on the tooseoess of gipsy 
morals), Eng. ir. G. Ix Strange. London 1926, 57; 
Ouseley, Trawb in rahasu emilries e/ Hit Eta, 
London 1(19-13,1. 309; Iii, 400, 405 (tbe KamiS of 
Tabrii); Ker Porter, Travels tse Grorgin, etc., Lon¬ 
don iSii. ii, 338-3} (the KaraH near Markka); 
Oii Zittveer m Prmmand/ndsm, inDoc Ausfsnd, 
Munioh tl33, 1(3-4) Batdilard, MeuvelUs neker- 
ekts lur i'a^^ilton rt Is iispersim its Bohimiens 
. . , avte un epptniiet str I’irrmtgTtlim at Perse 
mire Us eentts 4S0 et 440 ie itt i iom milU 
Lours, ZuU el DjtU it ITndt, Paris 1849, x-eB 
(first publ. in BMiMittu it P^eole its Charles, 
3rd series, L 14-55): Newbold. The gipsies of Egypt, 
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LU’LIP, BADB *L-DlN— LUR 


SabQr ISchmz, /fcn in MilUUiUr. 6t6; d. Rie 
KOhslIO’l tribe: Urawl). wbicli iae7 be to Lur whai 
pll io Lurt is to j»U "moMT'' in Perslss: Uirsliiii 
(YlkQt: LurdatUU. cow Uirdsfaiil accontUi; to 
■tfsUirt, cipiial of the cSBtoo of Sardan (between 
Kdb<GIin and the BaUitisraris) and lastly them Is a 
place called Lurt (Lort) near ^ayraara. 

Al-Mast(idtalcns, inbislBt of “Kuid" tribes speaks 
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RMM ti9z6)i and C. J. Edmonds, in 

Jm(. (ijss). 

RelifiOA, Tho Chiistisn oud Jswisli colorues (cf. 
the evidence ef Benjtmi'n of TudeU) settled in the 
village o! Kar]|h& since the Shsanid period cney have 
left tome traces in Ue country. A very cu^us 
tradition is the story ci the conveisi^ of the Itekii- 
liyirls to Cbriatiaaity in the time of Constantine the 
Cinat (?) (Hanvay, ii, t«£). A mentian in the 
re’rfy i ^aAdn-jx^, G.M5, xvi/s, 2c6, shosrs that 
In (jo/tajr the maMi^ (Isrni^) bad gained a 
footing around Gird-Kflh. The ^urhS botsy had 
probably also a ioHowing in hurislhrit (or the murid 
of its founder Fadl AiUh, rvbo attempted the life of 
Sulthn StithruU} in tyofiary. was calkd Ahmad Lur 
(Browne. LU. kid. e/ Rrraia, iii, 366). In the ^awid 
period, the redds of the UlUe Lur claimed descent 
rcom ‘AbUs. eon of the ralipb ‘AE. whose tomb is 
shown near Slrwln IMlsabadlthn): cf. Rawlinscu, 
In Ritter, ix, tor. The esoteric doctrines of the ex¬ 
tremist SSjI'a are widespread in Lurisian. The great 
majority of the Uk are AhM Hakk (f.n] f'AII- 
Ilhhl). The Sagwand. PdpI and Bailra’I tnhn are 
alto followefs of this secret religion. In the belief ol 
the Ahl-i Kakb. I.urisifln is the scene of the arllviiies 
of the third avater ol the divine manUestaiion who is 
called Babli end numbert among his 

“angels” Bibi Tihir [f.i*,]. An import.-mt sanctuary 
of the sect, the tomb of ^fth-dda .Ahnod (the 
alleged son of the imdm Mhsa K&eim), is in the 
district of Khs near Bi-drv (territory of ($alawand) 
and is kept by Sayyids of the Tipi tribe; these 
Sayyids near ted tiubans which coealis the predi¬ 
lection for red of the old Mubaninira > Hburra- 
miyya fg v."], whose flags were of this cotoiir. 

The icllijion of the Luia was so lUtle nrthodoa, 
even from the Sb>'a Pi^t u( view, that at the begin- 
luig oi the 19th century prince Muhammad 'All 
MIrail bad to send tor a Mudilahtd 10 coavert the 
tribes to Isiam (Rabinu, 24). All the Lur and Lak 
tribes are ofllcially StHs (nsntrasi the attachment 
of the true Kurds to Sonsl ortnodexy). 

Language Down to the begtniung ol the roll) 
century, our hnowledge nf the Lur dialects was ran- 
lined to U words collacieil by Rich, to four Bsh&ti- 
yirl verses in Layard and to sesrre thirLy words col¬ 
lected by Hoiitnin-Schmcller. As late as tiia Qrvadrits 
d. ifan. Rikif.. i/a, 1S98-1C101. 249, we find the thesis 
staled that Lurt is closely related to Kurdish and 
may even be described as one ot Its dialects. The 
materials of Zbukovski (collected in iSSg-hl were 
finally published the day alter tlw death n| the 
author (d. 4 December iQrS). The merit iltervfote nf 
having first est-iblisbed the rmpcrtaiit fact that 
Kurdish nod Luri are c^uite separate (“eine tiof- 
gehende Scheidung des Kurdischen voci Liirl”) is 
due fo Ci. Mann. This scholar has shoivn that al¬ 
though there arc Kurd tribes in LuristUn [ace lak/, 
the true Lurs speak dialects which bdong mi- 
doubledly to the south-vreatem Iranian group (like 
Persian and the diabeta of Firs) and not to the 
north-western gioup (like Kurdish and the "central'' 
dialects]. 

The Lurl dialects which have none of the asperities 
ul Kurdish fsce kcrds] fall into two categories. To 
the first belong Ibe dialects ot the Great Lur: Ma- 
isisanl. KOhgllu and Bajijitlysrl (the latter has a 
few Insignificant peculiarities ol its ovrn); to the 
secrnid belong the dialects of the Little Lor. ie. el 
the l-ayd Lurs. 

Even the first grot^ possesses very few ^lecaal 
features eompotud with modern Persian. From the 


point of view of phonetics: -sm at Che end of a 
word beconias -ore, -am [arUandm/ikiMon; dddm/ 
d^^ei); ii changes into f: piU/pit; intervocalic d 
gives a Iv): nlditdre/igji're; Ibe combinathm 
•/I give -44* and -hf (I); duttUr/dulidiir, rdfi/rdU; 
milial ii becomea i: HJnd/jkotui, etc, Pecul^ to 
BakbliySrf are the change oi Inlervecalio m to c: 
fffJird > iidmd and th« oecoaioiial change of to t: 
(td > tiidM. It ti remarkable that some oi tbeM 
pbenetical peeuliarittes were long ago noted by 
Hamd Atlih MuslawB (ro'fiiS-r gui«a, 537-1). He 
says that Luri (although full of Arable words) doss 
not have the peculiarly Arabic sounds, like y, g$, 

/ ami f. Infleetinn: Plural in -gdl, -yd/, -dl, e.g. 
dohil, diigd/; accusative in -d, -e# Instead of rj: 
yiJ.ia go/ - inri-ga/f; fotmatisa of the present: i- 
iuslcad of Persian ml-; first Persian plural aading in 
-innJln): (^rlii»8(n) - mflidrim. Lurt usually 
forms the ptetente of active verbs as in Persian with 
the help of peisoaal tasdiugs (active eoaslrucllool 
and 001 tike Kurdish and the malority of Persian 
dialects (uicludiiu those of Firs) which give the 
pretecite a pa-sive constrLctlon. VoeihuUty. In 
the present and preimie stains, Luri usually follows 

Persian: iuaiiwu, c'dadan, “to throw"; Mr-, lidron, 
''toheabIe'':lfd, "eye", etc. From the Mongol period, 
I.iiif has kept several eirprestions like; faired/, 
"chief ol a clan". In Mongol, /Ojiti/Hel, "official"; 
^eytuf, "guard of the jcjlkn", in Eastecn TurkI 
"camp, laager", cf. Budagov, ii, 102; hfirdn, "en¬ 
campment", in Mongol, kdre*, "camp, tent". 

As to the Fayll group, tbait dialect diffars vary 
little from ordinary Persian (klann: "weiier niebts 
als ein stark abgeschliffeoes Persbeh"), 

Tbars are in LurisUua a few ialan& of Kurds of 
some importance. Such are in the north the Lak 
tribes [y.v.]. Among the Fay-ff, the MahkI group (on 
the frontier of Kinaan^ab, at Holaylin, and farther 
south) speaks a souchsnt Kurdish dialect like that of 
the Kaihur, The Kuedi^hhin group (to the south of 
I’ubbt-l KOh) speaks a "Kuemaadir’ Kurdhh. 
Linguistic conditions In the PusJit-i Khh still require 

Brbficgrapky: P. Lerch, /zr/ddotuiii^rg, ill. 
pp. xl-xtv (German it,, Foiscbangni, ii); O. Mann, 
A'lirrc S*itu iit UitdialuU. in .SB Pr. AW 
(1904), 1173-93; 0. Mann, Die Afunifartm dcr Lur- 
Sldwiw im tnd-iast. Persian, in Kurd.-Pnsisclu 
ForscliUHgin, Berlin 1910, ii (blbliograpby, list of 
tribes, Manidsanl, KUh-gdlQT, BayitiykrI and 
1-ayll texts): D. L. H. Lorimer, pkeaefogy ef 
/Ae JJaiitiari, London 193a; V. A. Zhukovski, 
MaA'ruiil dl'A ixui. fers. aore/M, ni: dialects of tho 
Hei[|)tiydrf Car]ang and Haftlang, Petzograd 2922 
(texts collected ia 18B3-O, vocabularies Ba^Gyiri- 
Russian and Russian-Ba|i^iiykif]i K. Hadank, in 
the preface to 0. hfan^ Kuriisek-PersiaeJu For- 
rsktiMgao, Berlin 1926, ii/i. On the Mamksanl and 
Khh-galfih materials of Romaskevih, cf. BuU- 
Aati. ie Rotsie (1919). 43s. 

Literature. The Lur tribes and eapeciaUy the 
BaUjtiykris have a rich popular Ufetacure, fairy 
tales, epic fragments, celelxiiliag the exploits of tbeir 
heroes (like Muhammad TakI Ktkn Car-Lang and 
Hadlrtil IlJJitnl Haft-Laiig), lyrics, songs sung at 
maTTiigee (esdslaak) and ersdIe-soDgs (UJdM). These 
pieces an often pretty and full ef sentiment; cf. the 
cofleclioiis by O. Mann and Zhukovski (the Utter 
published an article ou Persian and Ba|sj|tiySi1 lul- 
lahiee in the Zium. Uin. Ntnd$t. Pmeeisl [Jan. 
2889]); D. L. R, Lorimer aud B. 0. Lorimer, Pntitn 
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lalta. LoodOA 1919, I97'33i: tiOea. BakUiari lala naioed Kadjm al-E 
,'tr«attoLioot oq1 >). ya4im>' al-ansib, 

Tboeueatso LutI poets writioc la the established becedilary amoot Ui 
liienry forms: Busaya Kull I&ln Kait-loiig (killed undet the StDl (pn 
In 1U3), HsfUmS Mamasanl DaftaiJ, Fkyid (still Saylal-DlnMakara v. 
alive in 1901), ludl Id. <9oS)> *iUl Aagtiar Khla in the country since' 
Nlbinandl (d. O. Mann). A AfiVadj-nima-yf RQabihanl tribe, wbi 
Ba^iyd/i by Shavkb *AU Akbw Mu'smmaix] was amone the t-ur tribe 
liibographed at Tehran in 1314. A kiaui by Mulli by a family of Lu 
Zulf 'AH Kurranl was publlsbed bytf. Y. Karr in the SIt<U)> of whom Badt 
CamfittsXaiJusJel'.1cad.<ltr(/.kj.S.(i932), Si-9; brother Hansfir in c 
according to Itarr, a tatAkirs of Bakbtiyirl poets iiorgnalo Bsdc's sue 
compiled by ‘Ufnmkn-i Skmanl is in the IQirary of al-DIn Mubamuiad b. 
Sllar-i Fklib. Another siniUar udtkira comes imm 3fedt'>>a‘ ai-aKsdO, ! 
the pen of Abmadl-yi Bal^tiyitl. Awrang CRangl b. 3 

History. On Ibe panldpatkxt of (be tribes of Din was deposed by 1 
Khosisianand Fiinin the Sehiingbetween Arabs and Ibe dynasty of the j 


Sblris. lyfaban, Haxnadin and fa the Zagroe, sc. 
Ibe Bdyids, Kikarayhida, Hasanwayhids 

and tbeir successors of the family ol Abu ‘l-^awlc 
(see ^AUMkriDt]. 

We have coins of tbe Buyids struck at Tdhadi 
(Codringtoo). In lai/tiS tbe Bhyid army marched 
Ibiougb Lutistin (Sas-Shgour-Khvist-Katadll. The 
Hasanwaybid Kurds, whose ca|nUl was at Sarmdrti 
Isouth of Bishtan), extended their denunions mto tbe 
valley of the Karktii. a*Ptw-ja!*ist (= Khur- 
ramibid] formed part of their poeeessions about 400/ 
1009 (Ibn al-Athlr, ix, 89; Ta^irit sf.Mmam, ed. 
Amedrox, ii, S91, iii, 4ii). llie Kihwaybid Gai^jSsp 
sustained a siege by the SaldiGIfs in ^kphr-Kh'asi 
(434(1042). The «Mlrs ot tbit last dynasty inter 
settled in notthom LuiisUn: the family of Zaitgl b. 
Bursuk in 5J|lpur-i^*dst before 499/1103. Bueim 
ahCdn AIp-Kusb et Duh-i Mibkl on tbs Kar)^! 
before 349(tx34 (Ri(iar ai-rMfilr, od. tqbiJ, skj). A 
Turk Huslm ei-nn ghfible or Absarf Is meaiioued 
as lord oi LurisUn and ol a part o( KbaaisUn 
between SsT/tiya and 37C|fii74-3. A long Inscription 
(KGlic?) on a stele near Khurramtbgd is still un- 
decipheted (cf. acopy in von Code, 11, >9!; Kawlinson 
thought be recognise in it tbe name of the Atibeg 
al-Dlii, but according to Curzon it haa an 


directly under tbe caliphs, and in tbe north were 
subjected to the Invaders Tha loundar (in ra. sM 
1184) el the native dynasty of tha Aihb^ of hurd 
KMik [f u.] had to dispose of a nval SutJiJjSb b. 
‘Ayyir [probably a scion ot the dynasty ol Abu T> 
^awk vrtiich was called 'Ayyir/‘Ann4i; see *4 k- 

Tbe history of tbe two dynasties of the Alibegs is 
liiled with feuds, murders and executions, but in 
domasUc affairs tbe state ol tbe country was fairly 
proepeccut. Tbe AUbegs built bridges a^ etagiwrae 
(IbaBalthtsfond secured a peaceful exietence for the 
inhabilaots (cf. TaVi^-i gaiUi, 530]. The rerwiues 
of each of the two Atdbegs were estimated at a mil< 
lion dfagrs, while each of Ibeni paid to the MougtJ 
treasury a tribute of 91,000 diug/s aaiy (lYutW af. 
iuM, yo). 

in the iniorv-al between Ibe UoAg^s and the rise 
el Tlmdr, the two Atdbegs tvere vassale of the 
Mugallarids. in 788/1388 and 793/1393 TlmOr 
ravaged Little Lur, but treated tbe Lard of Great 
Luc more kindly, In 793/1393 Tliaflr paseed through 
KOh-GUfi and gfehlislin. The Ttmikri^ eonsolidatad 
their power in Luristfin, and In 837/1433-4 tbe last 
Aldbeg ol tbe Great Lur disappeaiwd. 

$afawld period, Tbe hards of tbe Little Lur 










































































vbikt both iunilM* lecdved wbtidles from the 
British govemmeat during the Pint World Wsr in 
retam for Bayitiyhrl support. The BaJsbtiytris uleo 
pleyed a considersbie la Ihu Penion CouUtu- 
tional period, in uDisnce with (he ‘olomd’ tod 
the url^-bueed coiuUtutiODilist relormen, achieving 
prominence in nationnl u well ns locsl uilairsi by 
S912 Beh^tiy^ri Isiiiae held the govenorehip 
seven cities in Persls, including Kiimin, Ieish4n 
and KSsh^Oi and one was Prime Kinbtcr al- 

Sallana) and another Miiuster of War (Saidir Asad). 

The centralising efforts of the tCldJirs had cure 
effect la LuristSn-l Fayll (lormerly Lur-i KQfik) ia 
as much as, as a result of the governorship in KirroOn' 
*' -prince Muhairuiiad *.AJI at the 


known as Fadlawi, was a Kurd chief 1 
namod Fadldya. His descendants (the ^'>Mu.drii 
mmtioru 9 predecessors of Abd Thbli) migrated 
from Syria, and passing through Mayyafirikln ufid 
A^arbiy^dn [where they made an alllaace with 
the Acnira Dihl^ [?] of GUdn), they arrived about 
Soo/roo« in the plains north of Uihlurin-Kab 
(LurisUnl. 

Thujr (i) thief Aba Thbir (b. ‘AH) b. Muham¬ 
mad disiinguisbed himseli In the service ol the 
Sal^urid Snnkur (s4}-sS/l>48-6l) in an expedition 
against the g^abduUra (f.o.]. As a reward, Sunhur 
gave him Kah-Cnaya a^ agreed to send him to 
conquer Luristin. He succeeded in this. Aba THhir 
assumed the Lille of Atdbeg, and later tiuarcelled 
with Sunhur and made himseli iadspendent (». 
saofir):). (The Maxima' al-ansdlt seems to confuse 
several iitdividiials under the itama Kh’ld ‘lUI, to 























































































































































'AbMl mtr- | gecaraJ iMount in Bode, i, 1)1-89; li, 337-981 Ritter, 
priiKeas in 1 £rdAii>ide, ix, 131-44, i* now very much out of date. 
In a pitched ' The Da^tiyiri lands stretch from Cahinnabhll 
hallie lulled the govertior of Hamadlo, Oifaurlu (west of Isfabdn) to Sb&sbtar; to the south, the 

Sultds Bayil, who was trying to levy taxes in BaJ^iiylrl march with the KU-CUfi. and to the 

ButOdilrd. S]hb ‘Abbis, tilled with wrath, left the aorth they go beyaud the notibem barrier of Lurl- 

Khuiarin front and hasterted to KhurrainaMd. st3n (Stjuturin-kOh, etc.). They are found at Faray- 

£t|ghward! crossed the $ayniara (Kar^) and dan, BurburOd, ESllapagb, and In the cantons 
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LURISTAN — LOT 


in JSGS, xvi (i84e), 1-105; Loftoi, Om Ikt litJoty 
ef Iki Turaj-f’«j<4« Jmuiff, la Qtd^rUt’.y J. 
CMlogieal Soe., x (rS54)p 464-7, *1 (iSsj). 94^344 
(«sp. *6t-5: Diitai-Khufttirttbid. map tx, in 
roloim, and tiguras 3-8)i Lady Shell. CliPtpses oj 
li/t, London tlje. jpj-taa <ll4ta ot the tribe by 
Col. Shell): Loflut, TrtvtU and ristutOu! I* 
ChaUiua ni SuMom, London 1857; ComK 
Rocbecboairt, ienvnrn ifVK voyage in Peru, 
Paris IS*7, Jt; P'- Spiegel, Eiinisclu AlUrlUmer, 
1871, t. ros-lj, 751-8; Cirikov. Piaeroi iSuenol 
(riYS-ja). SI. PelCRbnrg 1875, 83-S, 

134-41; DlafCI-ilCIngarTa-iQiUrtamibld-Buraillird. 

at c-4i; Klrminthih • HulayHn • ‘AH-#flita-I2i»y- 

dar-Pul-l iang-Ka:‘a-i Ri<ji-SJiaj!i; *69-81 DlrfOJ- 

12iiyd*f-RI)bar-aif«’l“-‘Aiim-lh4d (Alm»n-a}- 
HirQn-SbJd-KIrind; ,379-4*4: JOjinlkln-MaiidsH- 
UawI*a-^fiSh-DiziiU-P5-yi pul; Uskka-DUi-i La- 
ritiY'jneiiia-Maiidall-Khanlldn: gS-cii: Khilii- 
ttioandLuiistin(after Layard); ija-;: P(|i]-K(ih 
(ibe EagUsh Ruslan exploration of 1849-5* is 'he 
foundation of modem maps); ^uri^Id i-lfendi, 
5>ydi<f-e>dMU>-i Wdd, Russian tr. from Ghamazov. 
St. Petersburg 1877, 84-109: Fayll, Sjasfhi, Badra, 
Mandall; 375-80: Puil|t-i Kflh; A. Houtum- 
Sobindlor, Seism ilUveslIulun Penun, in 
ZeiHchr. ier GeuU. SBr ErHiunde. »iv (1879), 38-6?, 
81-134 fShushtar-Mflamlr-Dupoljn-lafahhp-Far- 
aydan, BurbarOd, DI>palak-Bartidiirl-)Omr- 
ramibid, (wo touts to Diaful-Rim-hurmue- 
Ahvda); Rivadane)na, Viaje en Persia, Madrid 
1880, ii (Nihlwand-Burtidlifd-KhiLrtamib8d-Dit- 
fid): Lady Anno Blunt, A pitgrimagi la Ned), 
London tS3t, ii, 113-3*3, SAmira-Ditfal-Blhba- 
bin: Stack, St* monUain Persia, London 1(83, ii; 
l«fahl«-Ci^akhar-Duak-Sulaidian Khoniir: H. 
L. Walls, ^vorrtng laitrs in Seu/tern Persia 
(Bibbahin-^lrka), in Proe. JKS, v (1883); Col, 
Bateman Champaln, On the tarions mams ej lorn- 
muhicalion bmreen Ceniral Persia and Ihe Sea, la 
Proc. JKS (Mareb 1883); ilrieL, discoiuse by M- 
Vackenaie (oi Mackcnaie, CoMmeniralsoe la Ibe 
Earl 0/ Derby by Gray Darts and Ce,, London, 13 

October 1875): Layard, £«rJy adveMuret, Lond«i 

1887, i-iii CoL M. S. Bell, A vlsi* te ‘be A'amn 

River and Kum, in Blackwood’s Magaane (April 
1889) (Buruaird-Walai): A. Rodler, Berieki iibir 
etna gtofeg. Setae tm o«*fl. Persim, in. SB Ak. 
lyien, zevii (18B)), i, 38 Icf. Pel, Hill., 1S89, syi: 

SultanSbid-Eji(Mlak-au'"'8"-K‘* l3.5«o 

tte«)—CifeaJitor-Cir-MahMI-Fareydan; H. Blcosa 
Lynch, Aeross Lurislan Co Ispahan, in Proi. SGS 
(Sepl. 1890) 1 W. F. Ainsworth, The Siver Kama, 
f ^d r- ti 1890; Isobella Bishop, Joueneys In Persts, 
Lomkel 1891 (letters xiv-xx; Ijfah&n-Sialamair- 
K4b-i RanY-Mislr-Bidaeb- lfhta4bkd-KliUf-taiii- 
abU-Butadiittl); <e- Cunon, Persia and Ike 
Persian gneiHen, London 1B9S, ii, cb, xxiv; the 
southwestern pnmDces, aSS-jao; J. de Morgan, 
Mission tsieMiJigue, £l*des gfogr.. Pans <695, 
(4i-3d: Buril^ud; 137-313: Korthem Luristin; 
214-48: ?u^t-l KU>, fine illustrations; the map 
of Elam was publnled sepaiately in 1893; H. A, 
Sawyer, The Bakkliari Mouniatnsemd Upper Elam, 
in Ccogr. Jttal. (1894), 48t-3oi (cL idw. Seport 
m a rteannatssaiue In Bakkliari country, S i m la 
1891, i-ioS): A. G. TuraBRsku, Of Kaspiishotc 
mcea A Harmussiomu prefltw, in SiomtA ntalaialov 
po Asu, Ixv (Sl Fetenbutg 1896) [BuiOdiird- 
Islabknl; T<»niJo», OUa 0 poyeidAe po Perm, 
TIfUs 1903, 160: DlilCI- KhurramaMd-Butudiird: 
Lady Durand, A n •Kfnain four ia Western Persia 


I1I99), London 1902 (Iffabin-Ahwit-Dufal- 
JiJlurremibad-Burildiird); Feuvner. Treis ans d 
la eour de Perse, Palis n.d. (around Burfldflrd): 
W Rartliold, /slor.-irngr. okeor Irana, Sl. Peters¬ 
burg 1903, 131-9 (Luiislkn): Sirauas, Etne Seise 
an d. Kordtretae Lurislans, In Pel. Mitt. (rpos). 
365-71; Asimov, Larimn. I;i yei»suii3 Sklaba 

Kethas. Ohmga, TiflH 1905, no. ri-l 3 , 1-53 (from 

French and Persian malcrlais); E. Hmfeld, £iiic 
Reiu d. /.urislan, m he! Mitt., Ilii (1907), I 9 - 
63, 71-90 (Khtnikin-Savniara-A Swki. Kuh-Gllfl- 
stjirsa): D. L. R Ixmmer. Seport on Puj^A Kdk, 
1908; H, Grothe, H andetunen •« Persien, Berlin 
1910 (Pught-i ICQh); H. d’AHemagne, Du Kkoras- 
San au pays des Kackklinn'r istc], Paris 1911, iv, 
137-216 lUfahln-l.^imaeiiu); Miaorsky, In kfnfe- 
rtU po oostoAn, St. Petersburg 1915, k, 376-315: 
DiilQi-Duwayridl-Bakckya-Mandali: H. L Rabino, 
Let frikwr du Lourislan, in RMM (1916), rs6; 
Watelin, La Peru immobile, 1921 (some photo- 
gra; 4 ;s of Lunatin); C. J. Edmondt, Lunslan, 
PiikA Kuk and Bafb-Garirvk, In Ceogr. Jnal. (May 

> 9 **), 33S-56; (June) 437-53 (MQngarra; OiitOI- 

Khummtbkd- Kirmin^ahl: mueb new end inter¬ 

esting informatioa (EdmoDda mention* ihe ei- 
ploratlons of Burtcu (1897), Wlltiaint I1908) and 

A. T, Wilson (1911) the results of which do not 

seem to have been published), Mnunsell, Tke 
Land «/ sum, in Giagr. Jnal. {May 1935), 433-7 
[Poflil.! Kuh); Cl. Ariel, FntUes persanes. Pans 
1934, 314-55 (CaWr-Mahill); M. C Cooper, Cross. 
New York 1925 (an admuably illustrated book 
studying the seaaonal migrations of the 3 a)<)itiyarl 
tribe Baba Abn-ncD: Shrillt*e-^iiribar.Zarda-kflh- 

Iribe B3ba AbmadI: ghdshcar-Shunbar-Zarda- 

kub-Cabdr-Mahail, subcaqucntly made into a 

film). (V. MikOaCKV*) 

LOIIBA. Lorca, a tows of Eastern Spain 
lying between Granada and Mnrcia and having a 

population at present of 58,600. It it the aodant 

Ilueo or Helioeroea of the Roman*. In the lalamie 

period, It formed part of the hdra of Todmlr (g.v.], 

eubtoil and for iltctralegkpoeition. It* kii;n watone 

of the mottcubtlanlial in Andalusia. It Is situated at 

1.300 feel above sea-level mi the aoulbers slope of the 
Sierra del Cino, and dominates the course of Ihe 
river CuadalenUo. Under Arab rule It usually shared 
the lortimes oi Murcia, and reverted to Christian 
rule In 1366. 

Bibliography: IdrtsI, Js/ai af-dndafvr, text 
196, Ir. 339: Yakut, iv, 369-70; E. tAvi-Provenoal. 
DocaMCHU inddifs d’kiMoin olneUd*, Pans 1937, 
index; E. Tormo, Levants, Guat-Cafpe, Madrid, 
3I7 ff. (E. Ltn-Pa 0 tft» 94 t) 

LOW [see i.ih. 1 ]. 

LOT, the Biblical Lot (Cnussi, xiii, 5-13, 
zvii-six). The Kur’in, where his story is told in pas¬ 
sages belonging to Ihe secosid and third Meccan 
{eriods, places Ld) aisvaag the “envoya'' whose 
career prefigures that of Muhammad as a man fat 
conflict with his compatriots, those st whom bis 
meesage is directly aimd; tbecaamesof tba‘'p*opl*of 
LQt" wars, besides tbs refusaj to believe, thair 
perslileoce in vices such as lack of hospftaUty and 
bomoaexua] practices, a misconduct puoiiliod, in 
spile of tnlercesaion by Ibrahim (»•».], by the dispalch 
ot angris of destruction who utterly devastated Iba 
sinful diy, which is not identified by name, simply 
described as al-mu'lajika (pi. at-mn’iajikdl), a trans¬ 
position of the Hebrew word makpeAa (“over- 
Curnlog"), used in the Bible in refetenco to the 






















































































































patronag*, arc of nacettliy mors cltctunspect. Sic 
Harford Jonof Brydges, who arcompaoied him 
during part of bit time aa a fugitive, and Sir John 
Ualcohn, to whom HiijjJil IbrtMm later trfed to 
Juetify bie letgivmation, praise the youth's danng 
and resilience, which indeed imparted a certain 
nobitily to the largely solf-inilicted death throes ol 
the Zand dynasty, His alienatioaol Hadidif Ibrlhim, 
howover, was symptocnatic of the dynasty's failure 
to live up to its early promise. Karfm had been 
careful to cultivate the Ocust of the rural and urban 


those *ordd metres which craTesponded apprexb 
maleiy with Turkish syllabic metres, but also from 
his use of specifically Turkish features, such at 
proverbs and folk sayings reflecting ancient Turkish 
customs and babels, and of imagery which waa often 
more realistic than that ol classical Persian poetry. 
His verse seams to contain proportionately more 
words of Turkish «igia and less Arabic and Piitisn 
lean words than any of his coatemporaries or auc* 
eessors in classical Cai^tay. The muaieality he 
achieved it due not only to his esguisile word choice 
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LUTFl —LITI I EHfcM 


a&d Mquetu^ bat Aloe to bis technical skill in devei- ■ 
apin; such feslum as (be extended raMJ [f.c.]. The 
wit and bumeur dbplasred in new uses of old images, I 
tbs enjoyable puns and wotdplays in both fhaza! and | 
fey>dii "'die elso not negli^le factors in ensuring | 
his coatiouous popularity for live centuries. His in- I 
fluence is visible in (be reorka of such ' ' 


Tu: {selection.^, in CyriJlie script, by S. rtfiioov), 
likeiit i$d;. 

Bihltography: Oeneral descriptiou and major 
teienccs in rAifofejiar rnrciess fumfiKariiM 
» PTF) ii, Wiesbaden 1964, 307-14 and index (J, 
ckmiinn): xxxix, sU.xlii, I, llv.fxii (A. BombaviJ) 



beinc a mai^iri " 
verses, wbich never got beyond ibe draft stage. It 
was presamably about the ezploiti of Hmfli, whose 
son Sh^b Rul^ commiasioned Its wilting: it was 
probably based on Stldial il-Oln ‘Alt Yatdl's rersian 
^a/av-nama. (4! Cltadx in Fenian, including ftosidas 
and t^atali. Apparently not eataiu, but citations 
appear in biograptikal in^Airas and ms. anthologies. 

£dili«nr. (1) Fa«unile edition ol Bursa ms., Lu^i 
Drcaat [with intiod. by] Ismail H. Ertaylan, Istanbul 
1960 (incompleie, imioliatadli (>i the Oliifa latfi. 
Including iacsiiniie of Biicbaum ms. TCt ill, ad. E, 
Birabaum (in preparation}; {3} Ultfiy, Pnwa; Culnt 


charged with collating documents 
records office (rabnin-iUM) and with lecturing 
before the sullan cn selected days in Ra ma da n . He 
tiauslated ai-Q^asalrs Ta'Um *i -into 
Turkish, with some additioas of his own, as the 
Tafkii* af-M»'cfftm and pcesented it to the sultan, 
now ‘Abd al-Uedild. He then took up a job in the 
secretarial office of ibe Grand Visiet (1x38/1844), 
where he worked as a Pmsian uanslatoi, until 
HaW* II isOVrebiuarv 1850, when he was ap¬ 
pointed (0 Ibe Itinerant clerkship of the Buildings 
Council I'lmirt imiilisi) in the districts ol Vidln and 
Nisb in Rumelia. He returned to Istanbul alter a 
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y«ar and was appoinied lint w ll>e head clerteblp 
of the Pollee Coitnril tpaittyff miiilisii and then 10 
the raftirin-ijdR/ snoe mote, and was charged with 
the regular and weekly preparation and publlcailon 
of lie ollicial gaaeltc, the Tttmni-i a»Jdy*‘- 

In t265/t849 he was salt temporarily to PhlHpo- 
poUs (Filibe) in Bulgaria (or a period ol nine months, 
in order to collect arrears (Satire) of taration. 
Meanwhile, he also held the clerkship of the In¬ 
vestigation Committee (Tf/lisi hay'all) of Anatolia 
lor Ctvo years. When this latter post was abolished, he 
•gain rotumed to the Zajwiei-Wiiiic {udj/iSsa-jl. 
" ‘ -llv. in laeSliSdi.a. he became a member of 


BiHiograpty: Luin. Ts'rlii, 1. i-«, viil, a-6, 
<v<- TTK Aillcara.ms. no. y )ji-7).l.^a: Idem, 
Dlt^a/e, 40: I.M.K. tiul. Sew 4Sir r«rA 
ratrlm, Istanbul 1969, 896-99; J2iemai al-DIn 
F.lentli, 'OUindnJf (aVlU see mUmrrttiUri. 
IstaiUiul i}i4/it96-7. lao-:; Bursall Hebmed 
T^hir, ‘Otjiiiinfl Hu’eili/leri, Istanbui i} 4 :/i 92 j- 4 , 
lit, 136-7. ed tsmail Om, Istanbul 1975, iii, 96: 
I. A. Gdvea. Turk wrfherlen ansiiUopedisi, ago; 
idem, Afrshur adamloe, Istanbul i$33-S, iii, 976; 
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Ll! 20 M MA LA YALZAM — MA BA'D ai-TABI' 


mv«nted the tenn Uiyit >oc luch devices. The first 
example he meRlIOhS, however. Is a device which 
involves the rhyme; The rhyme consohant may be, 
for ioftaoce, the U‘, but the poet imposes upon 
himself to avoid usiii{ the pronominal suffixes of the 
third person sinstiUr (presumably even m cases 
where this would be permissible, see (Anva, iv, 413a 
middle). Others do not seem 10 be aware of SuyOtl's 
deilnilion aud use CadyM as a simple synonym ol the 
other terms listed at tbe be ginninp of this ariicle. 

In Persian rbetonc and prosody, the lonn.s 
and funim md id yaham are used, as in Arabir, for 
the adoption of a secoid invariable consonanl in 
prose and In poetry, and the reduplication of ibe 
rhyme consonant, to addttion. however, the (wo 
terms are used for the repetition of two or more 
words in each hemistich or line of poetry, and foi the 
use of tnterrial rhyme. RSd&ydnl (midiUe of the sth/ 
nth century) denotes tbe latter use specifically as 
i<ndl Ai-^riKa. Rhxl (begmuiof iif the 7th/T)th 
century), al-Mu’^am, 386, also applies the teriu 
I'tidl to Ihe use ot double pi/iyas (r^i,, 
IjaeoeMseffidn aipof) and points out that most 
Persian poets adopt an invariable consonant before 
Ihe M’ of Ihe temiiune ending ol Arabic words 
tvlihoul conaidenne this rnnvenbon as iSKdl ot 
ItrtilM (!t6-i7|. Some later poets however disregard 
this rule, especially In cases where the hiy>ya proper 
is followed by a mdl/, i,e., n word or particle reeniring 

accurate description which includes the rM/ in 
Turkieh poetry; see also L P. EhraU-Sutloii. T/u 
Ptrtiaa *Mif« (Canibndec tjyd], aas-i, ajo). 
Another ease of fiudm, according to Rdxf (a&a-y), 
occurs when the pool maintains tbs U’sis, i,e., a long 
ti separated from the rawf by a variable vowelled 
letter, throughout his poem (seo EIwel|.Suttoa. aay- 
)0. >3})- Qlidisctul [f o- Suppl.] (//or. eerly 8th/ 
■ 4 tli century) has coltocled a numb^ of poems to 
which forma of itodm have been applied under the 
heading MAhnSmit in the loth chapter of his anthology 
gfo^MU isi.a^dr wa*iisiiiYii a/-a^Vr (ed. Mir $8lih 
TabiN, i, Tehran tsjy/rjjS, efla-Zd’). 

BiileograpAy: A!<|lahL Abu ‘l-Masai. Sa'Id 
b. Has'ada, A'ifrfh aJ-i^nuvf^, ed. *1. Hasan, 
Damascus lypoftpTo, t!-2i (fundamental); Ibn aJ- 
Mu'taza, <fiMb if-Budi*, cd. f. Kratehkovsky, 
London ipyj, 75-s (fundamental); Ibn ‘Abd Rah- 
bih, af-i/M »J-/hrW, od. A, Amin ,1 olir, Cairo I 
>3^7-?e/i9+8-53. v, 499-506 (fundamental); .AbO I 
Va^ld ‘.Vbd al-Bd^l b. al'Mubnssin aJ-TaaQ)thT. 
A'dabisf-A'ava/t, ed, ‘li. el-AsSd and M. Ramadha, ’ 
Beirut rjSg/xjyo, 78-9; Ibn QiinnI, | 


ed. M. ‘A. al-bf adidi dr. CnlJD I37I'6/l9SX-6, ii, 234- 
64 (fundamentall: Abu T-'AU’ al-Ha‘arTl. 
laidm md li yalma (Luzimtyyil), ed. T- Hustyii 
and f. al-lbyarl, Cairo n.d., i. ys-p. soi (lunda- 
mental); Ibn Rayillf. ni-'C/nida, Cairo 1353/1934, i, 
133. iJS'b. 137-h: Ibn Slain al-Khafidil. Abll 
Muhammad *.Abd AUab b. Mulummad, jfrr al- 
fayetia. cd. ‘A. al-SaHdi, Cairo 1372/19SS, 2ii*3; 
RidOyAaf, Muhammad b. ^mai, Tarcunda of- 
bniilgs, ed. A. Atep. Istanbul 1949, 36-40: Ra^td 
al-Dtn VVatvrit, KiMi HadS'ik ai-sibr SI iaU’il: 
af-^t‘r, ed. ‘A. 110^1, Teliran 130S, 26-7; Dlyi’ 
al-DIn ibn al-Aiblr. al-MaliH ni-sdV. ed. U. M. 
‘.AM al-Hamid, Cairo 1378/7959. i. 267-78; Ibii 
Abt 'l-Iiha'. 7'aii'ir nJ-liihhir, ed. H. M. S^aral. 
Cairo 1383/1963, 517-9; idem. Bail* nP/Cur’dis, ed. 
H- M. ^araf, Cairo 1377/1957.227-9: RSzi. Sfiamx 
al-Dlit Miihainmad b. Kays, al-Mu'Hma ft 
ino'ayle ngi'dr ol-‘4^4>n. ed. M. ‘A. lyaewinl, 
Tolii-an 1338. 2ts-ia, 262-3, S**-* (= <-JlS edn., 
185-8, 236. 355-8) (fundamental): Kazwinl, 

malil al-PIn Aba *Abd Allih Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
.il-Kabmin, sl-tUt P 'al 9 m nJ-Asliggo. ed. M. ‘A. 
KJisfidjI. Cairo i36S-7o/r94$-5t, vi, iry-y; 
^ur«3 tl.Tali^} (rammentanes ou the Te/thi; 
af-iii0dli, a shorter work by the same Kaewfnl). 
Cairo 1937. Iv, 463-?: [al-SIo'ayyad bi Tl.'ih) 
YabyS b. Hamxa a]-‘Alawi, al-Ti’ia ai-mvla 4 aa> 
min It-asrdr al-baU^a tre-‘rilaru ai-i^ne, 

Cairo 1332/1914, II, 397-403; Taftiai n l, 
al-\ mufosninf ‘>1/4 'l-Taltih, Ittanbul 1330, 458- 
60; Sui-utl. Shark ‘t/pdd ai'iiaataH /2 ‘i/m 43- 
MMi'gai a-e 'l-bayia, Cairo i358/s939, 154; ibn 
H ididia al-HnmawT, ^iidnal sl-oiisi, Cairo 1304/ 
x886, 434-5; ‘Abbhsl, ‘Abd al-Rabmdii (or ‘.Abd ai- 
Reihlm), Ma^hii allaaili ‘aid liaipikU al- 
TaJ^lS, ed. ‘.Abd al-Hamid, Cairo 1367/1947, iiJ, 
303-9 (fundamentall; Ibn Matsiim, Anvir aJ- 
faii‘ Si «.ii«i‘ (iJ-beifi', ed. gl- H. avht. 
Madiaf, 138S-9/1968-9, vi, 93-too; Cinlul al-lXn 
HumdT, Fumlii-i ialigM aa aJaii, 

Tehran i35«/«973, 74-83; G. W. Frtytag, OartUt- 
luHg iar ar^iicktn KrrahuM^f, Bonn 1830, repr. 
Osiinbriicli 1968, 316-7, 535; A. r. blebren. Via 
Rlteiorik dtr Arakar, Copenhagen-Vientie 1833, 
repr. ILldesheim-XeK York 1970, lyi-S; J. 
Carcin dc Tnssy, Rhiiori^ue ti pnsadu drs laapies 
ia Foriant muaulntcM, Pans 1873, repr. Amsterdam 
I 1970. 446-7. t58-6o, 333-6. 370-ai F. Ruekert • 
I W. Pertsch, Crammalik. Poeiik and ftkeJarik dar 
Peraar, repr. Osnabruck-Wieebaden 196C, 122-8; 
' Browne, LHP, ii, 62-3, (S. .A. BonEOAKKEn) 

I LYDDAfseeLvno]. 


M 


MA BA*D ai-TAB 1 ‘A. ot Ms Ua'b *i.-)aEl'- 
lYVAT, a tcBDslatioc ol the Greek -ra iierd -m ^otxd 
"Ibe things which come after pbyskni things", I.e. 
metaphysics, an expresskxi which can have 
two meanings, each of which envisages a particular 
conception of ihat science (‘fin or yiudAi). It ran 
either be a discipline which one emburiis upon after 
physics, utilising the results of the natural sciences, 
or else U can be one whose goal lies beyond tbe 
appteheiidable objects which are tlie coiirem of phy- 


akn. The twu moanlngs are not mutually seli-exc)ii- 

cole of experience and of knowledge of physical things 
in the search for metaphysical realities, whilst the 
second Invites one to enter immediately into the do¬ 
main of suprasensible principles iu order to deduce 
fcori Ikoiii the nature and laws gos-eniing beings ol 

One should noto at the outset the twu synouyuu 

ol this enjiriiisiou wlileii denote metaphysics in 

























































































































CHUNC-YIUG 


*♦5 



Uu Yil-lm ordered imopt under cha eommuid of 
Ma Lis (a peat-uncle ol Ma Chuspying) to recapture 
Linbaia, but the young toldlei eatlly defeated them, 
sinning (or himceK a reputatioa aa s military 
etrategiit and (be nicltnaiDe "Little Csouiiander”. 
Ma Cbung-yiog'i triumph wae ahort-livad, bou'avni, 
lor bia uncle and commamling officer Ma Ktt-cbung 
bad set ordered Ibe occupation ol Unbila, and be 
diamiavd bis nepbew (or insubocdisalion. The 
"Little Coflimasiler" learned this lesson nelli be 
nilbdrew to ibe Silling area oE Cbingbai and began 
to build up bia own forces. 

The Kuomiuchtin ‘‘padflcation’' of Kansu lelt 
large areas of tbe province devastated, but failed 
to break ibe rebdUous spirit ol its people. In 1927 


chan, approached the Nationalist leader Chiang 
Kai-shek with a request that his ptivate army should 
be recognised as a Kuominlang froniier unit. At about 
this lime, Feng yu-hsiang dedared himself indepen¬ 
dent of the National Govemmant at Nanldngi aa 
a result of this, Ma Cbung-ying’s distant reUiive 
Ma Hung-k'uei, tbe strongest ol tbe "Wu Me" clique, 
declared in favour of the natiocLalist cause. Ma Cfaong- 
yiug wcot to Nanking, where be enrclted briefly 
at the military academy. In 1930 be ntamed to 
Kansu where be was appointed garrisoa ooimnacider 
at Kanchow (CbangyebI in tbe far nortb-wesv neat 
the frontier of Sinliung [g.o.]; from here he coo- 
trolled a small fief, tncluding the toinis of Suchow 
and An-hsi, which "freed him front any financial 
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below): io Aiabic, Mubammad tawiilu*. > 

E« ’l-isUrn, Cairo (9t}; Pal Sbou-i, Hui-hui min- 
(ni fi bsa-tiaog (‘“nie tebirtb of ibe Muslim 
people”), ShaaghaJ 1951, see esp. 46*7; Chu Wen* 
djaeg. Tit policy of tki VaacAa {oteniinfil 
i*llu sapprasiono/OuMoslsm rebtOum in Slunsi, 
Konsu and SinJtianf from iJ6r to rSjS. Pb. D. 
thesis, Univ. ol Waslilii(Kin, 19J2 (the greater 
part ol Ibis ibesia was later published [see Cbu, 
1966], but several Importsal appendices were 
omitted from the publnbed venien, most notably 
Supplement IV, ”Sla Hua*)uii^ and the New 
Seel”, which nay be found it 34i-6o of tbe un- 
publi^ed thesis) I Mary C. Wnghl. I ke lasi aaed 
of Chinese eonurvalism: Ue ralotaliOH, 

Stanford 1937, capr. New York 1969, 
see «p, 107-13 ol tbe 19(9 ediilan: L. ]. Schram, 
The MMfuors of tiu Kant<t-Tito>on frentur, in 
Tratutulions of (he /I mertean Piiiosophieal Seciety. 
li/3 (>9hi), d3-}. A particularly important source 
is Sapucli Toro’s Jihaei-jiKyi stiU Hitaoki 
TernkiiuUi'i ihtkauki keakyi (“Tbe social history 
of basteni Yiirkestaji in the iS(h/i9tb centuiks"). 
Tokyo 19C3, Also of iinpoctance Is Immanuel C. Y. 
Hsu's The III crats: a $lvdy of SsM-Rnssidn dipio- 
wacy, lySi-ilSi, Oxford 1963, see esp. 23-4, and 
197, n. B. Tbe most recent sources include; Chu 
Wen-djang, Tkt MosUm rebiUiim i» Nortkmst 
Puna. Jlii-js, The Hague-Paris 1966: J- Ford. 
Some Chuwre >f«j/ims of Ike sewnfeeefk tni 
eighfeenfk Ceelunes, in Asian Afjaiit, bdya N5. 
vol. w/ie (iST+li l+d-J* <f®t Ma Ming-hsiu, see 
esp- s33'h): R- Israeli, Chmese tarsus Jifusltmr: 
a sAaiy of eaUural eoHjronlaiioo, Ph.D. thesis, 
Usilv. ol California, Berkeley I974i ]■ Fletcher, 
Cealral Asian Si^um amt Ma Afing-hstn's fita 
Tracking, publicatioo unkoowa, 1976 (?), 73*9^: 
lundi. EUabliiktd Islam and marginal Islam t» 


Pic-Islainic Tiansonania comprised, in tbe widest 
seiiM, Soghdia (Arabic $aghd (g.e.!, essenlially 
the basin of Ibe ifatafiliSn river) and tbe lands 
as far as the Sir DaryS baw, nutibwestwards to 
J^nkraim [p.r.) and eastwards to Farglihna [g.e.] and 
across tbe Tien Sban hfountnins into Eastern 01 Chi* 
nese Turkestan (on the general concept of "Turke- 
stah”. Eastern and Western, see tvbkistAn). For 
these regions In classical times, see W. Tom^cbek, 
u PW, U, cols. 2804-13 (Baktia, Baktriane, Baktrla- 
nol). III, cols 2406-8 (Chorasmla). All tbit was itUI 
largely an Iranian regun, with such Ulddlr Iranian 
languages llonrlshiug there as J^b'draraiian and 
Soghdiaa, both written in scripts going back to the 
Aramaic alphabet; Bactrian in the upper Oxus 
provinces of Tukhhristilfu Cag^lniy&n, WiiUtaUhnl 
and W’ akhsh [9.00.], written In a modified Greek 
alphabet; and Khotanese and Tofcbariaa dialects 
in the Tarun basia ol Eastern Turkestan, written 
in scripts ol Indian origin. In Soghdia, however, Ibe 
strong cultural influence of Sltlnid Penia may have 
given Persian a loolbold in tbe main cities at least. 
Naisbebbt slates that Just after the time of tbe 
cocquesi ol Buliliara by iiutayba b. Muslim (sc. In 
so. 94/712-13I, tbe people there used Perrian (pdrsl) 
lor reciting tbe Kur'ln, chough no doubt Soihdian 
remained tor some time to come the main langur 
of daily intercourse (Ta’rigg-i Bniidri, ed. Mudairis 
Ridawl, Tehran 1939, 37. if- R- N- Frye, Tks kistery 
of Buhicsea, Cambridge, Mass. 1934. 4^) Just over 
two-ond-a-balf coalurlet later, abMugaddasI, 3i5. 
calla tbe speech of Buk^lrl iati, l.e. Persian; this 
must iicvertbeless etill refer to urban speech pattens 
only. Cor SogbdJan lasted much longer ie the country- 
































IIA WjUU> ai^NAHR 


Iniegvd tvreligioti. noaiAjfefuU) n-u doDimanl. 
Buddhiun was ttUi i3 full Bloom in Boston Tutkotan 
In tin upper Oxss province, when 
of tbe Dorthero branch of the Hepb* 
avATtLAl who pul up such a slreauont 
Arabs la the later ist/7lh and early 
, and where BoJltlt was still 
ceotre: but it had. for some lime, 
•(bdia. When Ihe Cbinese BuddhHi 


ini. "king, ruler"), e.g. in Soghdia and Far^kaa. Such 
tan a iaad-owaingclass(which may bo calU. oat ana- 
en chconislicalty, one of feudal magnates) el dilijides 
ph- was the backbone of resistance to the Arabs, end 
otE cootinued to pUy a leading social role—eventually as 
irly an Islamised caste—in Transoxanla till the end of Ihe 
>tjl[ Sdmknid period, during which poiilkai authority was 
me, stilly to a considerably extent decentr^ised; its 
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ityi). uid iu ilic caliphate oi al-Ma’tufln, his four 
grandsons, Nob. Ahaiad, Yahyi and IlySs leceived, 
as revards foe rheii iidclily to al-Ma’cnCn's interests, 
the eovemoeships of Saiiiai(tand, r.ugtiina. Stiasb 
and HaiSl respectively. The Harit hraneb was unable 
to mainlaia power south of the Oxus, and the 
Sijuaalds developed esseallally as the doininant 
power in Traasoaaaia. being designated governors, 
in effect independenl rulers there, by the caliph in 
26ili?$ after tbe downfall oi the Tdbirlds at the 
hands of tbe 3affdrids Ya'khb and <Anir b. Lanl) 
[O.vr.l. For a detailed consideration ol Use Slijididd 
dyrusty and its history, see siteANtos, and for the 
present, a useftd general survey by Frye, Tke Sini- 
■ids. in Camft. hist, c/ Iran. iv. 136-61. 


and wbo played some part in tbe convenlon ol tbe 
{oondei of the I^aralOlAnid line, Sa«4 Bugh'S lib*n. 
the IsUmic 'Abd al-Karlni (Barthold, TKrAsston, 
i73-8, S34-S1. 

TransoxaiiJa nouiishod under the Simdnids, and 
there v>as a dying-down ol seolarian religious and 
sodu-polllical protest movements during their time, 
compared with the previous period, although these 
did not entirely disappeai. The guograpbers and 
travellers praise the ease of life there, the plenlifulness 
of provisiuus, the comparatively light band ol govero- 
inent aud incidence ol taxation aud tolls. There was 
ouile a complea central adruuiutratiun la the capluil 
Cukliii a. known to us from Iho uccounts ol NarhiaMil 
and of the eticyciopBedist of the sciences Abu ‘Abd 
Allah al-Kb'araaml [f.r.]. with a cluster of <fli(4us 
or governinent dcpartirienU adjaccnl to the palace 
built in Buisljir* by .Vast b. Abrnad (30i-jtf9J3-*3): 
the model for these was doubtless the ‘Abbfsid 
bureaucracy in DagipUd {see Karchaklit, st-s. 
tr. 33-y, Dolwortb, dbd ‘AlMlilt al-t(ix«lr<uiHi 
on l*t ltdimitiU terms oj fte srerefory's art..., in 
JESHO, all [1969I. iij-6u), Because ol the proviuce's 
frontier position, the people of Triursoiauin tire 
described as tough, beltkose and salf.ielianii also, 
perhaps because of the continued sodn! Influeucc 
of the iliAtdri class, the ancient Iranian virtues ut 
bospitaliiy and liberality wore kept up (see Bos- 
worlh, Tht bAaioarhlt, Myir rmpfry in A/;taiusMH 
mtJ fAHirn Iran wo-m^o lidiiiburgb 1963, ay-js). 
Culturally, boili the Samauxis themselves and the 



l^.e. inSuppl.JgOn the aorthemmosl Iraolier of Islam, 
as many as r,700 ribalt arc mentioned, partly manned 
by volunteers from Nlahj^b, Bu^hrS and Samnr- 
tiand. Even wheu some of these Turks bad been 
nominally converted to Islam, riWts as centres fee 
offensive and delen^ve operations were still neces¬ 
sary; al-Mukaddasi, ayg, tells how two places on 
tbe middle Sir Caryl, in the district of Isfl^ilb, 
were fitmtier points ^^sg^rifu) against the Turkmens 
(a^7urAn•<in>yyM^t) who bad onty become Muslims 
“oat of fear*'. It was also from these frooder.posts 
that 9uSs and other sealots set off into the Urra 


Truflsorania acquired strong economic ami commer¬ 
cial links with the heartlands ol the caliphate, in¬ 
cluding with the suprecia cviitrs ol consumption, 
‘Iiillf and Us capital Ba^dld. Instead of the old 
military vystems of the Arab inu(cilila uitd then of 
the early 'Abblsids* l^urdtinian guards, the crdiphs 
began in tbe jrd/ylh century to surround thaiuauives 
with Turkish slave troops l«e« BfaYiit.iand stiinJiH. 
{]. Hence the trade In Turkish slaves, who passed 
from the Inner Asian steppes tliruugh 'I'rnusosania 
to tlie slave markets (iicre, became highly importaDi, 
Turkish slaves were on integral part of the aiiiiutil 
































































































































































































A. Boiukr, Chnc it tata idati/t i la dMaafion 
iatylomtnnt, Geneva igos-S. i, *35-50; Fr. Nat4Chet. 
in Oritmalia. Serle prior. U^iv (1930), ui fl.. 117 fl.. 

ijiH., i4i); bydromancf (calM ilUmiU. 
acopnliof to DuutM, tfafu tl rr/irkra, 399I; lecaiin- 

shiny, liquid surface, such as water, blood, tnilic. 
honey, oil or petrofeum, cf. NStschn, in lot. til.. 
iio-ii, Ii8-f9); and cryttallemancy and eataoptro- 
msney (sc. omens drawn from the teaturn appearing 
upon any pdistied, reRecting turfac*, c(. Hunger, 
BtthtrwakrsaguHg btt dm Bahytonitr, in Leiptigtr 
SfmiliKhe SlutHtn, i/t, leipiig 1903; G. Fiirlsni, in 
Aegyplas [lyay], 8*7-9*). 

The lock cl perennial water courses In Arabia 
and the infrequency oi springs prevented the develop, 
ment oi such divinatcry techniques as these amoitgsl 
die Arabs. We have nothing to oiniirm that the re- 
flccUve surfaces of waters iu oases were cvk used 
fur these. Water, like pertuine, was used in the rituals 
ovei the uiakiog of pacts and alliances (tee ta'AttaT 
al-dak], but these procedures had uo divlnaiory 
chatnctu it all. 

Hiiliograpliy: In addition to references given 
lelden 1966. 405-6. (T. T'ahd) 

e. Watbk in Classical Islamic Law 
In Islamic law there are seven Itiuds of water 
which it is lawful to use for drinking or ablution: 
water from rsiii, snow, hail, springs, wells, rivers 
and the sea. These sources may, however, be rendered 
impure by the presence in them of undeau objects. 

Questions of cwoership and the light 10 take 
water depend on the nature of its source, whether 

(freshwater lakes are not geiiually discussed in the 
souren owing to ih«t scarcity m the Islamic lands). 
Otvnership of a source of water implies ownership oi 

oi land adjacent to the water wurte sufficient to 
enable the source to be used. One Mdl(i defines the 
eitent of the karin of s veil aa 40 cubits on every 

The dfstiuguisbee three types of mater 

source whidi maybe lh< subject ol isaorowneiship: 

I. Water from rivers, which may be (a) gnat 
riven, such as the Tigns and Euphrates, which arc 
ol such a siae that they can be used by all for drinking 
and irrigation to any extent; (b) lesnec rivers, in 
which case two possibilities may be disUnguhbed: 

(i) where ibete b generally enough water for all 
users but where it is possible to cause shortage tp 
other users by e.g. diggtng a canal to lake water 
from higher up Ihe river than other users (whather 
■his h allowed or not must be decided alter hiquiry 
into the consequences); or 
(if) where damming or the alloeatloii of toted 

irrigation. In such ensea, the rivee is iiermally 
regarded as the jouit ptoperty of tho cipacian cultiva¬ 
tors, and the quealion oi lio'v much water may be 
retained by the highest ripiilan cullivatur depends 
on differing drcumsiances. such as the seasuii of 
Ihe year, the type of crop irrigated, etc. (c) canals. 
These are the property of the landowner ur land¬ 
owners in whose property they are situated; where 
they are ihecouunon property of several landowners, 

meats for sharing tlio water, or by building a mill 
a. Wells: (a)'wclh ting fur tlm public: beiirlll; 


here the water is freely available to all, the digger 
meicly having the right of filsC comer, (b) Wells 
dug by persone for their own use, e g. wells dug 
in the desect by tribesmen. Such persons have first 
right to the water while they are living in the vieimty, 
but are obliged to give water to persons sutfering 

beenmes ireely available to all. (c) Weils dug by 
persoDB Intending them to be their own property. 
Ownership, however, esnnot be claimod until wster 
has actually been found, and If the well needs fining, 
until it has been lined. The owner ol the well has 
a duty to give water to anyone suffering from thirst. 
Thb b illustiated by a Ir^lbn whicb records that 
'Umar made souk owners oi watei pay the dsya 
lor a man who died of thirst after they had refused 
hit request for water. 

3- Springs: fa) Natural springs: these ate treated 
as .inaiogcHis m permaneutly fluwiiui rivets. II tlie 
water supply is limited, the ^l pecson to iinderuke 
irrigaiian in the area has priority: otherwise Ihe 
water has to be shared eqtially. (b) Springs opened 
up by digging: the person who does this becomes 
the owner, together with the suirounding karfei. 
(e) Springs opened up by persone on their own 
properly. In such cases, (he only claim tgainsl the 
owner b that ol petsoiu suffering Irom thiisi, If 
the owner has a surplus of water, he may bo obliged 
to give it gratis to ether men's cattle, but not for 
irrigatmg crops. 

A person who possesses water in a veasel is its 
flcde owner, and he b not obliged Iu gisa it to others 

suffering from thirst in rctuiu for a recompease. 

Bibliagrapky : A. Beu Shemesh. Taxalam ia 
litam, i, 71-7, il, 60-:; Mlwacdl, oi-dkMni at- 
ttiUiHifya, ch. 15; T. P. Hughes, Di'cn'oiuu'y of 
Islam, S.V. iVelrr; LexikoH der is(amisek*ii WtU, 
1974 - s.v. BcaOsstnmg (H. Gaube), and bibl. there 
died; E. Soebau, iguJuiniiicdAfiisckss firciil tack 
sc*<t/»>/i5c)i(ii Ltkre, Beihn 1897, 589-97: D. San- 
tillacia, IsTitusumt, i, 416-20; J. Schacht, fufro- 
dudion to fs/amic lav, Oxford 1964, 142-3, and 
bibi. cited on p. 273: for the exercise oi water 
rights in practice, seeCI. Cahen, utiiE/0, xui (2949- 
52), 227-43; .L >1. A. Nokleri, Waltr rigiU and 
irrigAfien pntSitts in takj, Cambridge 1971- See 
also eiht. (M. J. L. Younc) 

3. HyoRAOLic Machines 
Theie b ample evidence from written and aiclv 

Islamic tiinrs ol all the main hydraulic machiun, 
desciibed below, in all the areas that ivere to fonn 
part of the Muslim world. The jhadiif was known in 
ancient times The sdftiyn, although it did cot become 
fully effective before the introdurtion ol the pawl 
In the 4th or 5th centur)- A.I>., was knoivn in Koman 
times. Both machines are still in use today. The 
iioria (ud'dr-Al and the vortical uiidersbot mill-wheel 
ute both Or.scribed by Vitruvius, without any daiin 
to urixia,nlity (On archiUelKrs, Loch Classics, eJ. 
F. Giaiigei, 1970, ii, 303-7). \'urticiil miil-wheds 
were somstuiim mounted on boats moored to tlie 
hanks of rivers (N. Smith, Ufaa ttul staler, London 
1975. r4o|. The origins of the horirontal, vaned mOl- 
wheel are still obscure: it moy have tMcn refened 
to by a Greek irriler oi the ist century H.C., and it 
was in use In Jrriind In tiu Tth century A.D. (Smith. 
of. til., 142). Il b dewribcJ in a Bytanline treatise, 
probably of the yth csnliiry A.IL, cxiaut only in 
Arabic veiviunv (Wiesleiiiunn, An/sthar. ii, 50-6, see 
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(office of iiispectioa of icr^Uoii ilanu] (oc eecb 
pnxoDCB hi Egypt. The bokkc of this office, called 
Ads^i/ of^dfuitl', lyas an amfr who was aided by assis* 
Unis in ihc consimciioci and tEUintenance of ibe itti- 
gation dams in the province under his charfe, cf. al> 
Kalhaaliandl. til, tst-p. 

Each year before t^e advent of tba flood, not 
only had ibe fonals to be dug and the imgaiion dams 
10 be constnicted and lepauecl, but also the land 
to be cultivated bad to be prepared. Tbe methods of 
that preparatory ^rk as tvell as the tools used teere 
more or less the same tradidonal ones knotrn to have 
been used by tbe Egyptian peasants for thousands of 
years. As for imgatiOfi, al*Nuwayrl and al<MaI^zI 
state that when the Nile rose during the flood penod, 
the water covered all cultivated lands. One eeuld 
only reach tbe villages, whkb w«e established on, 
bills and mounds, by boat or on the great irrigation 
dans. When the toil bad had sufficient water, the 
Afiairfis (stewards) and the (village headaiSD) 

supervised the cutting off ol the inigalion dams from 
specified placet at certain times in order to draw off 

other places, cf. al-Kuwayil, 1, 204-3; aPMakrIrl, 
i, 5i; see also aI-Mas‘udi. Mura4i olifitkai, 
Beirut lybj. i, 373; Nhsir-i KJjusiaw, Se/tr-vama, 
ed. and Ir. C, ^cter, 39, u. 118. »1-Ker»ini (d. O92/ 
laSsl. |^[Adr ai-iilid (ca-sMMr at-HIM, el. WUsleo- 
fehl. Ghtliogcii 164S, 175, mentions that when the 
vrater of the Nile receded gradually after being on 
soli la iotty days, the peasants began sonlng. 

The crops which were cultivated after the Nile 
flood season In mediaeval EgyT>t did not need any 
more Irrigation than their Inundation during tbe flood 
period, ef. Ibn IJawlfal’, 97; al-t<5akhri*, 4^. This 
was the most common method of irrigation, called 
hi 'l-sayli by al-NibuIusI. al-Fsyyim, ed. 

B Moritz, Cairo 1899, 63, and mi’ al rafia by al- 
Kakrlel, A'*ifa<, i, toe. Tlie last tens U still os^ by 
the contemporary /efWfi to denote tmgation without 
artificial implements. Crops watered in Ibis maimc-r 
were called “winter crops" in cider to distingoish 
them from the nunmu ones which tbe peasanu 
began sowing during tbe Coptic month Baramhit 
(rebrnacy-March) and whicii relied 00 hrigaliou 
by artificial lucais such os ■ralv-wbeel, shiidoot. 
etc., cf. Ibn .tfaiTunlil, 248. 

Ai-Ma|ilit(lml In the Afinld^ and al-Makrltl ia 
the distinguish betwcea the winter and stitiuuer 
crops when discusstng the tunes of sowing end har¬ 
vesting. ol-Mahtizfiiid stales that the winter crops 
were wheat barley (i8a*Ir|, beans f/hf). biiter- 

veteb lentils l‘egas| and flax (fauun). 

al-Makrfzl adds to al-Maltgiaml's Ilf i of winter crops 
chick peas (Aumeiid), etavar Hurl), onions (hafof), 
garlk ((tam) and lupin ilmmus}. For sninmer crops 
al-Mildiiainl mentions vnrlpe melons (/ahgdi). waur- 
meloos (hflfJll, kidney beans (Idhjya). sesame (nn- 
sim or semdsi)ii). collon ((m/n or akfinj, sugar-cane 
itaftb ai-s«>Jhsr) and colocasia anti<)uorum (iulfaU). 
Although sl-Ma^rltl bsls the some for surnmar crops, 
be adds aubergines (MjiiMjjdn), Indigo [nUs), t^- 
ishes (fe^f), tumip((l0], lettuce {ih/tfi) and cabbage 
(hminh), and pub both the unripe melon aad 
water-meloa under tbe one naroe btfllii, si. ol- 
Malgbshml, Kilab al-MinU^ fl ‘ilm iisrd4i Hi}’, 
ms. B.M. LoodM Add. 23483, ft. 3ob-33b; al- 
Makilcl, KilM, >. ioi-2. 

There were many methods known in pre-ooth 
century Egypt to Irrigate the stiil under the summer 
oops. They were Inherited from older times and con¬ 
tinue until today, with the euception of one which 


I ves vary prinutire and arduous. Thu was the lians- 
I pottalion of water to tbe liaMa in buckets, jars, etc., 
bung from the necks of the oxen. This uetbod was 
oieallODed by al-NibtilusI as the meaoa ol iciigatioa 
for the two villages Dioudikla al-Ba;al and DamOb, 
known as Kdm Dart. Is tbe Piyydcn provlncei cf. 
TaViU ot-Fayygns, 49,101. This method which was 
a continuation ol a PbaraoDlr lecboique, seems to 
have been hnowa In other Egyptian villages. 

The other nietbods of Inigalion UMd by the 
mediaeval Egyptian peasant employed any one of 
four artUldal Irrigation contrivances, namely, the 
HatUla, the iiliya, the siHya and the idMi. Ibsse 
four contrivances were used In Egypt before the 

as its depiction in the jMCfi^rion dt f£{y/9*, £ui 
modtrm, Planches, Tome deuxibaw, Pane 1827, ArU 
tl mUieri, PI. vi (4), proves its ezdstence in pn- 
cotb ceutury Egypt. It it still in UM ia Egypt, as 
well as iu many Airicao couolries. Two iseii starul 
face to face, each balding two cords ef palm-fibre 
topes to whi^ Is attsebed a wide, shallow wateiprool 
basket. This basket, made from Iwlated palm leava 
or leather, is known in Egypt by tbe name The 
two men holding the copes bend slightly toward the 
vrater. dip the basket and fill il. Then they atiaigh- 
ten while turning to the Held, thus nblag the basket 
vhicb is emptied Into tbe mouth of tbe lirigaiion 
canal, cf. Lane. A n occouitf 0/Ike maontrs and custsms 
«/ Ike medern Egyptians, London 1871, U. 27, 

Tbe ddlsyn or shadoof is a kind of draw-vrell wbieb 
was nsed in Pharaonic Egypt and in mediaeval ‘Irhg, 
and is slilf used in Egypt and otber eastern couatries 
for raimng water for irngatson. It usually conileta 
ol two posts, beams of tbe acacia tree or sbafte of 
cane, about five feet in height. Tbeee posu are 
coated with mud and clay and then placed less than 
three feet apart. Tbe two beams are joined at the 
top by a horizontal piece of wood, In the cenue of 
which a lever is balanced. Tbe shorter arm of the 
lever b weighted with a heavy rock or dried mud, 
while at tbe end of the longer arm bangs a cope eaicy- 
iiig a leather pail. Tbe peasant stands oc a platform 
on the elves bank and pulls down tbe balanced pok 
uniU ibe pail dips into Uie water and Is liUed. A 
slight upward push, wbicb is helped by the coimiec- 
weight, raises the bucket above tbe Irrigatloo canal. 
Into which It is emptied. 

As for water-wheels, al-MukaddasI (4ib/ioth 
century) states that there were many daadlib (pi, ol 
duidb, a Persian word which denotes a waler-wheelj 
os the banks of the Nile for urigaiing orchards during 
the low waters. He also says that the (tSdds was 
the bucket ol the diilgb, cf. Agsen af-ragdrim, 308. 
In the next century, Nisir-i Khusraw mentions in bis 
Safar-mima, 39, French tr. 118, that “up the Nile 
there ate diffeceut cities and villages, and they have 
established so many dtilaba that tbey are difficult 

In mediaeval Egypt, there were two words used 
to denote wooden watec-wbeels, Lc. the saiedAi (sing, 
adiiya) and tbemakdifsine, «aAdki).el-N8bulusI,ra- 
Vl^ of-Fayyllm, 11, Z7, 31, 48, 32. 34, 63, 94, izb, 
luonllons that some villages in the Fayytun province 
had saiedtl to raise Irrigallon water. In Bh^a. for 
example, be states that Ibere were stvifi wbicb were 
running day and night. In tbe Aifdb Linui‘ isf- 
^awinin, 48-9, al-Nibulusi warns tbe Ayyvibid Sullen 
al-Uallk sil-^Uib AyyOb of tbe negligence and die- 




bonwty'ofoifielali with which b(s own longcipoicnce 
A the work oi o«ic« had made him coDventBl. 
SpecUieaU)', he reports that acacia trees, which were 
a state monopoly, have been Illegally cut down to 

Al-Nuwayrl, Kitiiyal al-ara^ viii, a33-4, ivriliag 
A the MamliUi peri^, states that wells were dug 
in the land, apparently supplied by water from the 
underfund M of the ICile. At the moutli of these 
wells the ssasftl, made (com acacia or other trees, 
were iostalled. ^-Kuwayrl also stales that these 
irrigation wheels were called af-euMf la Egypt, while 
at Hamh in Syria they were called al-mtcSHr (sing, 
ni'grat. He differentUtos. as doe. al-Kaikaglsandl, 
SaSi. i». So, ISO. in « later period, between tbe 
two kliicb, by siatiog tbal Ibe nairi'ir were tun by 
water current, while the tuidi by oxen. 

The Arabic word mafidl (sing. maftdUi) denotes the 
huge pulley which Is used lor raising water Irom 
wells, cf. Ibi MangOr. LA, Beirut ipsfi, xl, fiso-r. 
However, al-MaVrIrl In the £>i|a;, 1 , tor, uses It 

irrigation ot sugar-cane when the Nile water Is low. 
al-MahrisI says that each oi these Muifufl <an raise 
the water to Irrigate right faidim ol sugar-cane, 
providing that the waterwheel is installed close to 
the Nile and that eight excellent beasts are avail¬ 
able to work it. When the wells arc established at 
a distance from the Hilo, each of the hmsMI cannot 
irrigate more than 4 to h /addsiis. Al-Mnlfrlit ahw 
refers to the Ifidits, which al-UuhaddssI earlier ex¬ 
plained os the bucket ot Che water-wheel. 

it is apparent Chat the onllnacy, coiileinpoiar)- 
Egyptiaii water-wheel is more or less the same as tbe 
mediaeval one, since it does not difler apptecbblv 
from Che one deplcied in the DKxiiplion it t‘&typ*t, 
&UU maietne. 11,1, 501-2; flwKkis, Tome deuxiitne, 
dns tt mUitn. PI, v. The fat borliontal wheel at the 
sdfsya it turned cmmter-clorkwlse by a single beast 
ot pair oi oxen. The flat whsel'i rough cogs engage 
a vertirsi »-heel which carries a long chain of earthen 
pots iiawiHsl. These rlay pots are suspended from 

water. Following tbe path of the wheel, tbe pots scoop 
up water which they spill out lolo the irrigation chan¬ 
nel as they arrive at Hie top of Ihe wheel on their 
circular journey. The work of the peasant or his son 
IS to goad the beast, to watch the turning wheel. 

As for tbe kiWI (water-screw), it wss spparently 
invented by the Greek mathemeticlan and lavealoc 
Arcbliaedes {ea. aSy-sia B.C.) while studying in 
Egypt. Obseiviug the difficulty iniaising water Irom 
the Nile, he is said lo have designed this screw to 
facilitate tbe inigation ol tbe fields. 

The water-sersw has been conUnuouHy iu use in 
Egypt when the level of water is not very low. Irom 
Ibe limes of Ihe Pcolemys untO tbe present, It con¬ 
sists ot a wooden cyllndet (about 6-9 feet in length) 
hooped wiih iron. While the spiral pipe is fixed be¬ 
tween Ihe inside w-all ol the tiHI and an iron axil, 
Hs upper extremity ia bent inlo a crank and its lower 
esd turns ona stake set under tbe water. One or two 
peasants crouch at tbe water's edge, endlessly turn¬ 
ing the crank handle. The water rises from bend to 
bend in the spiral pipe until it flows out at Ihe 
oxnitli of the canal. 

However, using tbe primitive implemeats of the 
mKila, the itUiya. the sdfiiys and tbe IdMl, the 
pre-rolb century peasant in Egypt irrigated (he 
land and manag^ to produa the necessary crops In 
maintain Ihe economy ot the country. Many of Ibe 


techniques and implemeaU that he devissdor used 
have proved to be efficacious to such a degree that 
they ars still extant. 

iliaJiogriipgy (In addition to the works 
mentioned In the text): for Pharaonic impleueents 
and lechnlques, cl. F. Hartmann, f.'<(nea/lne< 
Jans rnMUnne £gy^«. Pans 1923; A. Erraan, 
Ei/r in nncitnt Sgypl, tr. H. K. Tlrard, Loodoci 
tfqg. Sea for later periods, al-Uag^dirS, Kildt tl- 
SjSJa m ’/-•■flMr, facsimile by. K. K. Zand acid 
otbers, Cairo-London r9i4, aoo-a; rrsnch tr. 
SUvestre de Sacy, ffcfelien •Ir f'£gypfe, per dhd- 
Alkuif, mdittcin ar»U it llnedad, Parb tdio. 
330-30; ‘All hiub&rak, NirUiei eh/iAr /> iMhir 
Nil Misr, Cairo t397.'i>79-8o, rjw; T. Sato, 
trfitalicn in rural Egypt, in Gnrnr, Tokyo 1973. 
Pot the maintenance of the Irrigation clams in lbs 
later Mauilllk period, cf. al-Zdhlrl, ZrMct ka^ 
al'ina'rtAltk, Paris 1894, isg: lor supplying labour 
lor Irrtgalloji dams and canols during the Ottoman 
period and later, rf. G. Baer. Tit dissalulum of Ikt 
Egypllan i-fifage ceMmuntl}', lii il'f, N.S., vi (1939- 
61I, Co.t. 64. See also TaybiigSl al-Blarklamlst. 
(Stnimth ceiituryl, KtlSb al-FslSka ,iI-tnuntaiiolui, 
ms Ulr al'Kutuh Cairn, iso. aig nrd's; mamll 
sl.DIn alAVatwhl (d. 7S8/1318), MaUhUi al-fiiar 
<tit.uu>Hihi4i al-Hbar (ol-Jarm ol-rObi’). ms., Dgr 
al-Kiitiib Cairo, no. 339 SilAm Inbriiyye; for the 
Aflivs or shadoof, cf., al-gljlrblnl. Hair ef-fiiifisl/ 
fl i^rk kayU AH S&edg/, ed. M. K. Bakll, Cairo 
n,d..introd. dated July rgdy, tda; Girard, Sflmoirr, 
in Z>eseri^ia» dt t'igypli, £lal mojornt, ii, i, 
500-t; PlaHtUs, Tome deuxitme, Pl. vl (Oi 
Mermers aiul eiiil<ms, 11, S3-t; al-Bltta, Te’rliJi 
»l-Z:rd’a al-Mifriyyt fl ‘xkt Muiamfmd ‘Ait 
al-Kailr, Cairo :930, s6; idem, ra’/IU Ml/r 
al-i/ilifitjl fi ‘f-herri sf-idsi' 'aj^r', Cairo 1938, 8; 
H. A. Rlvlm, DrsogficKKMrofpoficy 
MJf in £g)pf, Cambridge. Mass. ig6i, 246-8. 
336 n. 7: for the dJIiyo In ‘IrAh, cf. Cl, Cahen, 
Le servict dt rirrtgiUion rn Ini ev itbui da Xlo 
HUIt. in BBO. xiii (1940-31). 118-9. no-r; for tbe 
Egyptian water-svbeel, cf. Lane, dfanHers and 
cuslBnu.li,i6-7: H. H AyroutK,/ifmartel uucuni«3 
d/tfolMs. Paris 1938, 66, Eng. tr. H. VVaymeai, 
The frllakten, Cairo 1946, 37-8, Arabic tr. M. al- 
Labbln and D. Murkug, el-FaUikin, Cairo 4968. 
J07-8; al-Hllta, Ta'rlii al-ZirdNt al-Mifriyye, 
93-6; for Ibe watar-screw, ef. T. t. Heath, .4rrJii- 
mtirt, London 192a, 1-2; idem, The mrks of 
Arciiimtitr, New York n.d., pp. xx-xxi; Rivlin, 
op. Wf., 269, 333, 347: Ayroul, op. rtf., 64, Eng. tr., 
36, Arabic Ir, toy; tbe water-screw la knosvn in 
Egypt now by Ibe names Mhiif or faxMr. 

(Hassansih Rabix) 

3. laaroATioK in ‘lakg 

Since it la impossible here to look at tbe use of 
water in all its aspects and ui regard to all Ihe 
problems which it raisas, the present seclioa merely 
daab siritb irrigation is the same way as is done lor 
other regions of tlte Islamic world. 

Taken as a whole, Hrfk Ih a flat plain irrigated 
by two great rivers, whose ifiings and fallings lack 
bowever the compsrative regnlarsass oi the Nile. 
Since tbe Euphrates (al-FuiSt flows at a 

higher level than that of the Tigris (DijjJIa [g.t>.]l, 
tbe canols whiefa, from andeol limes, have connected 
them run at an oblique engle in refetlonship to 
them. Aerial photography, together with other 
sources of information, has allowed Adams lo lup- 
pleinenl and complete, for tbe left bank ol the Tigris, 




















































0] tlw larfet aireams. (*U>Briag to U(b mounialns, 
bave deep and inefeUr ptolilee. Leavli:^ Uie moun- 
Hina. Ibey dwindle qiuckly u iieaull ofevaporatioo. 
aeepafe and diveraivn inc ImfaticD, leaving dry 
ebanneU. tbe undeiilow of wbkb now nod then 
suppoita an exotic africultural cfflorcacencc. From 
ancieni times, tbe water of Uiese rivers and streanis 
baa been used (cr itrigatioa and has formed tbe basis 
mwbldi ftourisbiiig dvilisaticus have been establisfa- 
ed In piB-Islaiok and Islamic times. Tbe history of 
(be water use of tbe Kur in tbe Marwdajtit plain 
Dluslrates tbe Importance of tbe rck played by icri- 
gatkm in tbe establtshmenl of tbe early Persian 
empires in that region and the ebanges in the pros* 
psity of tbe region and the dendly o! selllement 
which look place over tbe centuries as a result of 
fluctuations in tbe upkeep of dams and Irrlgallon 
ebannds (see funber, G. Korium, i>t< Mutdaxkt- 
Eitiie-Ftus, Kiel 1976). For tbe most part, the rivers 
flowing into tbe southern end ot the Caspian Sea. 
apart from tbe Onus [see tuC oAiivi] appear to 
have been less used lor Irrigation In eailyand mediae¬ 
val times than tbe rivers in central, southern and 
eastern Persia. Ifamd AiiUi Muatawfl states that 
little of tbe water ol the Qiurdlin River was used 
ior irrigation aad most of It ran to waste (Atutiini 
al'^uIUb, ed. O. Le Strange. 214). Simliarly, hardly 
any of the water ol the Satid ROd was used lor 
irrigation, ezeept for that little whirh watered 
the lands lying Immediatel)' along its bed; most of 
II was wasted (ihig.. ai?); and the same, he alleges, 
was true of its tribuury, the ^ahrad (tMd., ai8}, 



Safid Rud: in summer most of tbeir waters were used 
for irrigatioti and little flowed into the Safid Rdd 


The smaller basins of the arid centre of Persia 
and the south-east, together with the fringes of the 
Juiwir, receive incoming water mainly by piedmont 
seepage of many small ephemeral streams. The tradi- 
lional method oi tapping this water is by head/[g.v.]. 
whidi. with its associated network of canils, is eliar- 
actaistie of irrigation on the I'ersiin ydateaii; 
hence too tbe frequent siting of eelUeinails on gamia 
slopes some distances from the foot of the hills that 
feed tbe ianin. From earliest times, tbe material 
basis of tbe population on (be Persian fdateau bae 
been provided by goMAl water |H. Gobiot, Etui d*uptr 
hisloire its UeAmfius it I'eaii sur U pltUtu Iramtn, 
in FersicB, viU li9«J. tso). Tbe verious systems 
oi irrigation—by river, M***. spring or sewage dam— 
are not mutually exclusive; many dstrkta use mcee 

Tbe eonfiguistion oi settiefflenU has be« decided 
in many cases by the nature of tbe water supply, 
Where water is scarce, vQIages tend to be eoncen- 
trated; elsewhere they may be more scattered. They 
irequeutiy flank water-courses and cluster about 
tbe outlet of ^ndts or round springs. Tbe area imme¬ 
diately roimd a town or village b usually intensively 
cultivated with irrigation—even in tbe dry farming 
legioiis these is often a small irrigated area in or 
near a town or vilhgt. Boyond tbe cultivated land 
(here is sometimes a peripberyoi mai^nai fand wbicb 
may be cultivated in years when tbe water supply is 
exlraordinaiily pleniilul. Similarly, mountain villeges 
in regions wbeir tbe rainfall is suflidsnt for cultiva- 
Uon usually have an irrigated area, bowovei small. 
In mountain valleys, tbe villages lend to bs situated 
on rocky slopes riaing above tbe iaiensely cultivated 


valley floors or to straggJe along the mountain 
slteasu. Mountain slopes am often skllluliy terraced, 
and much tune and labour is expeuded on the coo- 
slructioa aud repair ol dry stone reuining walls 
for tbe cullivaled (dots fcf. X. dc Pianbol, Gugrapky 
0/ rrlifriKsnr, in TAe Cambrufgs bssfary 0/ Iran, i, ed. 
W. B. Fisber, Cambridge 1968, 419-20. Tbe need for 
regular ttteniioa 10 tbe u^eep ol irrigation works 
bas, further, been an Importaat factor in making 
tbe village, rather iban the isolated farmstead, tbs 
typical fonn of ssitlemeni ihrougbout most of 

Artificial iirigalicn may already have existed in 
talc Neoiitbic tunes. By the Aduemenld period, there 
was an extensive network ol MwUs, and with tbe ex- 
tmiskni ol itrigaUon there was an expansioii of agri¬ 
culture. It k probable that drainage schemes w^ 

Later, tbe Seleuads brought more land under cuiti- 
vaclon by clearance and drainage and applied new 
(echniquea to irrigation (R. Gbirstunan, Iran from 

worth I9S4, 339). in Islamic limes, control of water 
for irrigation remained crucial to prosperity and 
setllsoient. 

Such control is s highly complex niacier, and 
requires lor its successful implementation cot only 
technical skill but also political stability. The heavy 
load ol solids carried by sireams in spate makes sto¬ 
rage and control both dlfllculc and costly. Flash 
floods often destroy irclgstioo works, especially 
those coiiriected witn Aaedis, wlille spring floods may 
also cause much damage in lowland distrlcis. On the 
plateau, the lowering of tbe stream-beds through nor¬ 
mal erosion results in the lowering of the waier-iable 
itsell and leaves irrigation canal israkes above tbe 
new water level. In modern timet, the lowering o( the 
waier-lable by the extraction ol water by pump ope¬ 
ration connected with the sinking of senil-deep wells 
has led to many taniti falling kilo disuse, esj^slly 
round (be central desart but also ia other teglors 
Inadequate drainage, on tbe other band. ofUn 
leads to a rising water-table under irrigated lands, 
water-logging, saJinisalion and alkallnisanan, which 
resuit In consideraMe loss at output. These processes 
vary widely ia diiferent disiricts and diffoeni yean, 
in some regions, notably itfidristhn and STSlin, dete¬ 
rioration of the toil beciusaofachange in (he water- 
table due to over-lawsb irrigation and inadequate 
drainage, or both, has been a major problem. Anotfwr 
lUoUem Is that ground water In some dbtricts may 
be heavily charged with soluble sells and be too 
saline ftw use in iirigailoh. This Is the case In many 
districts on (be borders ot tbe cenlraJ desert and 
in the Persian Gulf Uttoral. 

Natural conditions and agricultural practices 
cannot aloaa, boMovar, explain the fluctuatioo in 
the history of Inigatioo in Presia. Tbe ihiftmg of 
centres of poUlical authority which aecompaoiad 
dynastic ebanges and dsmographie ehangst resulting 
from invaswo and tbe Increase m deed Unds becauu 
ol the slaughter or flight of tbeir inhabUaats hevi 
aho played a perl. A breakdown in tbe conltol of 
water, tor whatever reason or reasons, was inevitably 
followed by a decline in prosperity. Tbe decay of 
i^btieiln, which culmfnaled under tbe ‘Abbistis, Is 
an biusiration of this. Under the Sisioids, the 
waters of the Kaihbe, Oix and KirOn had beea util¬ 
ised by an elaborate system of tranages, tunoels, in¬ 
verted syphons, lifting devices and canals (see 
below). Cereals, sugar cane, rice and dales were 
produced m abundance In the last lUty years or so 



ol Sisinid rule, iirigatioit wu oeglccud. Upder tlie 
ruts ol the Orthixiox C«Uphl awl the Lmayrid*, I 
adequate atleniion wa> oat p«id to artificial dtiUnane 
of the irrigated land, and under the 'Abblaida t^ 
province declined—citing water-tablet unds ii 
gated land may have been teapnnslble lot the 
tempta of the ^Abbitidt to irrigate new lands 
poorer quality. Vt^atcr-logging, alhaiinisation a 
snlinisatiou, and the basards of flood, all contributed 
to the decline of tbe region wlucli cccurred in post 
'Abbdsid times (see fuilher R. HcC. Adnma, Agri 
cuUm and nrban lift in tarty souiAiecstcru fraB, It 
Science, cxxzvi, 3511 [ledal. ]09*i>)- CbanESs 11 
prospCTity ia other regfoDS brought about by a failure 
to control tmsatmnhave been, perhaps, lets spectacu¬ 
lar bo t noon tbe less important. The decay of irrigation 
and drainage not only resulted In an lircreas 
waste and unproductive land, but may also I 


led to tbe spread of malaria [see Hxiixvi], thus 
conlnbating to a decline in population and output. 

Water utilisation; technical leatures. Ini- 
gatioii works, plain take-offs, dams [see aauDj, 
wain, lifting devices, artifidnl reservoirs and geiulfs, 
supplemented by principal and secoTidary caonis, 
are to be found all over the country; and some are 


(i1 Datnt. Several large dams existed in KhimstSn 
in Sdsinid times, iocludiag the bridge dams at Shhsh- 
tar and Dizful, built by Shapdr I and ^&pdr 11 or 
Ardaiblr II respectively, the dam on tbe Qjarribl 
near JSialaXgbid, and llie dam on the blkruii al 
Arradjgn (on the last, see H. Caube, V£t twifitrtiscJit 
Prnitit Arraiaii/Xu/I CUayek, Vienna 1973. 189-90). 
They continued in use tor varying periods after tbe 
fall of tbe Sasinlds. Repairs and reconstructions 
were numerous, and tbe Rontano-Sishiird work at 
^a<]|ter and Dizful was partially traced by point- 
ed-anb bridges. The dam at ^dshtar, knosm as 
tbe Band-1 Mlzan. bad a lengtb of z.yoo ft. and 

which sras sitnated on a rodry outcrop cm the east 
back of the Kkrun. Tbe dam was built partly by 
Roman pTisonon of war laken in §|;dpfir ]*s victory 
over Valerian In A.D. ate. It had a rubble masoniy 
cote Hi in bydraulK mortar; the fadog was of large, 
cut masonry Wochs, hdd in place by both motlac 
and iron eiampc set in lead. It was pierced by numer¬ 
ous sJuicea for the purpose ol releasing water in time 
of ezeessive flow. It took three years to build, during 
which time the Kirun Rivor was diverted tbiougb 
two by-pass channels. One of these, tbe Ab-i Cargar, 
vdnda Its way south lor some twenty-live miles 
and tfaso rejoins tbe Klrun. When the work of the 
dam was completed, the entrance to tbe Ab-i Gargar 
was cloaed by a second dam, the Kaysar dam. This 
was made of large stone blocks mortared and clamped 
together, and eiz sluices were provided to control 
the flow of water into the Ab*i Cargar. Fart of the 
bridge at Sbl^tar and tbe Band were swept away 
by floods several times during the lyih ceutury. 
Muhammad 'Ait KIrtd, when governor of Kiiman- 
itjflh, undertook repairs to It in the early iqlh 
century (J. M. Klnnrlr, CeapapHieal nuntiir 0/ (Ac 
Prrsfaa empire, London t8j3, 98-9). Whan Cuiron 
visited ghil£)]tar In iSfij, there was a gap of over 
seventy yards In width in the middle of the bridge, 
which had been swept away by a flood in iBSj. The 
effoits of Nigkm al-Saltaaa, the governor of ‘Are- 
bistin, to repair it proved abortive (Fersi'a and Ht 
Ptrtitti juftlMH, London iSfs, ii, 37a-3). A further 
canal, the Miykn Ab canal, was cut, apparently to 
divert water through a tunnel made u the lace of 


the caatle rock in order to irrigate (be bigb-lying 
lands to the south of tbe city, the level of tbe water 
of which was regulated by dams. As a result ol 
tbe rupture in the Band-i MlaSn and the bridge, 
the river bed eras lowered at the point where it 
formerly fed the canal and the land udsich is was 
intended to Irrigate became derelict (Curzon, ep. tit., 

ii. ’Tfil. 

The Dizful dam, a replica of the ^u^tar dam, 
wu t,230 IL loug. When Curzon visited I^zful, the 
dam was in a dilapidated condition, two of its arches 
having recently fallen in (op.csi., li. 30.3l- After 
it fell into decay, all kical irrigation d^nded upon 
rough dams ol stone and brush-wood, which were 
reconstructed after every flood (H. Wulff. TIu 
tradii0aal aa/is Persia, Chicago 1967, ztS; 
N. Smith, A Atsfory c/ dams, London ipyt, 59, 8r, 
82; A. K. S. Lajnbton, Landiori and peasant in 
Prrtni, cepr. Oxford 1969, sid). 

Southof^fljtltar. where the Ab-1 Die and the Ab-i 
Cargar flow Into Ihe Ab-1 Sjjutayt, the main channel 
of tbe KbrOn, tnetber Sisanid dam, the Band-i 
Rlr, of which ooi; Che name survives, was located. 
The lume it of interest because it tuggeatt Chat 
bitumen (bfr) may have been used to make the dam 
watertight end solid. Another dam on the Ab-i Gar- 
gar, called the Pul-i Bulaytl, was added to Che 
^ugbtar system in Islunic times. This was a power 
dam; mills were installed in tunn^s ent through 
the rock at each side of the ebaniset, tbe dam pro¬ 
viding the necessary head of wai« to drive the mill 

wheels (see Curzon. op. ash, i, sya-al. A third bridge 
dam was built, also in SAsAnid times, over Ihe 
KaiUja al Pg-yi Pul. It lell out of use when it burst 
in CC37. Its remains were seen by Sir Aurel Stein 
in 1938 (Sir Aurel Sufo, .In treiaealotiaU joanuy 
Ic Wesutn Iran, in Grogr. /. [October 1938), 327). 

At Ahwli Id.s.l, ihere was aoocher great dam 
(but not a bridge dam), probably over 3,000 te. 
long, and about ty ft. chick. Its remaUis wera to ba 
seen until recently. AI-MukaddasI describes the dam 
as bmng wonderfully eonstrueted from blocks ol reck 
behind which the svaler vrts held back. He slates Ibat 
the water was divided into thtee canals, which water- 
e<l the fields ol the estates of the people of tbe 
city, and that without the dam AhwAs would not have 
been populous and that its canals could not have been 
used (dArsn of-fopgslm, 411; see also Curzoa, op. rsl., 
>1, 3-17-8). The collapse of the dam in the 9th/i3th 
century brought ruin to the oity. 

Numerous storage dams and their remaine are to 
be found in many parts of Persia. Although their 
overall contribution to irrigation was not as great 

were of considerable local importance and enabled 
land which could not otherwise have been cultivated 
to become productive. One of the most interesting 
syelems is that on tiie Kur River in Firs, which has 
provided irrigatkiQ tor the KurbAl disitlct to a 
greater 01 lesser extent for some 2,000 years. The 
most famous dam ol this complex is the Band-i Amir, 
built about 349/$te by tha Biiyid 'Adnd al-Davla 
[g.t'.], probably on aarliar, possibly Achaemenid, 
foundations. Prior to its reeonslrucUoa, tbe water 
of the Kur could not be raised to irrigate Upper 
Kurbdl. AJ-Mu|[addaaI, who wrote soon after the 
dam was built, and Ibn al-Bal|sbf to-v- in Suppl.], 
wbo wrote rather unde ijo years late, deselbe 
the dam in shnilu terms. Tbe latte states that ‘Adud 
al-Dawla hrou^t engineem and wcKkmsn to the 
place in order to build the dam and spent moch 
money on its coostiuciiaiL The dam was madu of 
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ttOM tet ia mortar, reiatorcod by Iros ancbors, 
wfaieb wsMMtialcad. Upstream and tlownalroam tbe 
rivar-bed vas paved ior several miles, and the supply 

villages is the Manrda^t plain. Ten water-mills were 
bmJi close lo the dam, ibt ctcii of which was wide 
eaoij|b to allow tsro bocsemea abreast to ride across 
it (el-Mub&ddasi, 444; Ibn al-Ballttl, Fin-nipa, ed. 
C. Le Strange, L o n don ipsi. ijr-t; tee ^so G. Le 
Strange, I>tseriftien </ litt ^rovinn of Fan in Pntia 
at ihr beginning s/Ms^srhomiurydJ>., London rpta). 
CJpsrroajTi from the Bead-i Amir there svere five 
otber major dams fer the irrigatien of Lower Kurbbl. 
These included the Rim^ird dam, built on Aehaame 
aid foundations, which was almost as large ns the 
Band-i Amir, end five downslteam, the last of which, 
the Bnisd-i Kagefr, was only a few miles from Lake 
Batourin into which the Kur flows (A. Kouturo- 

aai iamt arU Iht iaIn<U il irrigofes, in Prat. Royal 
Cregr. Sec. (rSpt], aS^-91; sea also N. &i>ith, if. lit., 
<3-3, and Kortum, ef. rif.). By the blh/tath century, 
the Band-i Amir, the Band-i Uagghrand the Phni<|jicd 
dam had fallen into a state of decay and wen re¬ 
paired by the Snl^uh governor ol Lirs, the AUbeg I 
121al&l al-Dlo Cawli Sabaw (Ln Sunnge, Laedt ef 
lAr Eastern caRfhate, 277-8). The Rlm^ird dam was 
again rebuilt towards the end of the dthfbegia- 
osng ol the 13U1 century, and there were several 
tecoastrsetians alter that date (Smith, op. lit., 
83). 

In the eastern provinces of rersia there were also 
a number ol dams and Irrigatian works oa tbs Ozus 
or Amu !>aryi [f.v.] and on oifacr great rivers and 
lesser streams. Soma of these were repaired, and 
oibecs constructed by the Muslims. SIsUn was depen¬ 
dent almost wholly upon the control of the svatcr of 
the Ulnnaod (Kelmond) Rivet [see nn-suND]. 
Zarandli the capital ef tbe province under tlm 
‘Abbiaids, was aitualod near the origiaal capital ol 
Ram Stabriatfn (AbrajJiahtiyit), which accotduig 
to undiiion, had been abandoned when a dam across 
(he filmland had burst and the water bad been 
peimanenlly diverted bom the Rdm Sl^htulin 
canal (Le Strange, op.csl., 339-40]- From the works 
ol tbe MutUm geogiapbers, it would appear that 
Zarandl was irrigated by six dams on the Htmiand 
near where it enters Lake Zarab. Some of these may 
have been of Sksanid caigio, Tbe Muslima added 
various wtier-wheeis to tbe system. In 783/(383 
Zarandl and its uTigaison works were destroyed by 
Tlmlli, as was also tbe Band-i Rustam on tke 
HbmoJid River near Bust, Ibe water ol which bed 
served to irrigate all tbe western lands of Sislan. 
Failure to repair and maintain tbe elaborate system 
of canals and dams on tbe Hlrmand River rented 
In much ol the land formerly irrigated and drained 
being coDvBted Into teed beds and swangs. The 
headwaters of the Hlrmand and tbe main stream 
are at tbe present day in Afghknistf n. Alter enletUig 
Persian Silstin, the liver divides into two branches, 
the Partyftn and the Ssthn rivers. The formur flows 
in a noriberty direction, and with its tributaries 
waters aorthern Ststdn. The latter flows through 
soutberc and touib>wesiern Sislin. Near ike Afgljan 
frontier, the Kabak dam diverts water into tbe 
Pariykn, while another dam lower down, the band-t 
Zakik, diverla more water lor irrigalion. Tbe use of 
the water of the Hlrmand and iheconsirucijonof new 
dams bas been tke subject of bitter controversy be* 
tween FtrsU and Al£isnist3n. The first award of tke 


tbe Helmand River Delta Commission was set np 
(thougbsubse^sently disbanded). 

Tbe water oi tbe Murgli8b River hi iOiurksfin was 

Al'lstakkrl relates that one march south of Marw, its 
bed was artificially dyked with embankments faced 
by wooden works which kept tbo river-bed Irom 
changing Under the Sal^hks, the number ol dams 
and dyk» on the Mur^ib was increased. These 
were later destroyed by the Mongols and the oasis 
of Marw converted into a desert swatap, sceetding to 
Bifij Abrh ILe Strange, ef. ei/.. 397, 40»). «• atatas 
tiial after 'nmOr’s conquest of }3iut8s8n, various 
ol the amirs and pillars oi the stale each aiade a 
caoal leading off from the Murgbtb, in order to 
irrigate tbe laud, and dial when he was writing, le. 
at tbe bepaning oi tbe pth/iylh century, twenty of 
these were in existence. He diserlbes tbe city as 
being in a flourishing eoadltion (OiugMid/iya-yi 
(/efit Airt}. fismat-i ratU UtarisSa: Uatal, ed. 
Miyit Hstawl, Tehran A.B.S. ij4»/i9?»-«. 34)- 

One ol tbe most important periods in mediaeval 
Persie in the construclioii of dams appears lo have 
been tbe lljih'in period, whan, in tbe late ythyrgth 
ceatnry aad early Stb/i4tb eealuiies, Severn] dams 
were constructed. The great achievement of this pe¬ 
riod was tbe construction of a number of arch dams. 
One at Klbai (KIvar), some 13 miles south of Runun, 
is the oldest surviving example oi this typo ol struc¬ 
ture so far located. Built in a V-shaped gorge, which 
narrows about halfway down to a deep gully, tbe dam 
is 8j ft. high and tSo ft, kmg at the crest, the thldc- 
ness of which is between 13 and t6V,ft. Tbe air- 
face, the radius ef curvature of which is so] ft., 
is vertical except near tbe face where Ibere la a 
slight slope in tbe downstream direetioci. The dam 
bas a core oi rubble masonry set in mortar (sdnl^'j 
made froxi lime crushed with the aib of some desert 
plant, which makes it hydraulic and results in a 
suong, hard and highly impervious mortar ideal tor 
dams, The dam bas a vertical series of openings on 
the walcr-lace cotmected by shalts and galleties to 
provide paasage for the water through tbe dam walls 
(thougfa ibcir precise function is uncertain). Two 
otber arch dams, probably also belonging to tbe 
li^bn period an situated near Jobas, tbe Skah 
‘.kbbtst. east-Bortb-cast ef Tabas, so called because 
it was repaired in the $alawid period, presumably 
by §^ah ‘Abbks I or Sb8]> 'Abbis II, aad the Knrlt 
dam, to the south of Tabes. Tbe fatter is remarkable 
foritsbcigbt olsome taofl. (H. Coblot, Du Mureau 
sur Us Sorragrr Jraaians at Fifo^u* mewgols, in Arts 
It Me»u/»e(i*r«5, BO. 239 [April 1973), 15-20: idem, 
Kibar ns Jrmi sans iouU U plus aaam in bemtges- 
voalcl. in SswuM-Fregrts, no. 3336 (February 1963); 
Idem, Ear giu/firas hirages anaimt A It geaiss its 
baiiagss-seiUis, in Rcrar i’llistoin its Seitnesi, 
cahier no. 8; Smitl, of. eU., 63-8). Aaolber dam, 
a large gravity dam at Sawa, was aho built in the 
Ilhkhn period, Bamd AlUb Mustawfl atatea that it 
was coosUiKted on tbe ordets of S[|*°t< al-DIn 
Mubanunad Sabib-Diwin [see qivwaynI, ggAUS ai- 
ulK muhanhad) (ffustaf al-guJdb. aai). It was 
situated in s valley soutb-east oi Siwa and east 
of Hie poini where the KaiUiy (CivoUia) joins 
two streams from Stwa and Awa respectively. 
Although the limestone took at the side ol tbe valley 
wns sound las far as is known), the base of tbe dam 
was built 00 river alluvium consisting ol sands aad 
gravel, which go down 90 ft. befete bed-rock is 
rtacbed. Consequently, u soon as the reservoir began 
(o nn. tbe pressure above tbe loupdatioas drove (be 
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wfttet (hroush tia* iJluvhim and the water establutwd 
a permanent outlet for itaalf. Tba dam waa aban¬ 
doned, but the •tniclure turvivod (Smilli, op. nf,, 
$4-}). It it not without interest that a numbar of 

tha name ^ in Yiknnaa bp 5a%l AUjall, who 
appaientlp became iDvarnor of Yunnan in A.D. 1374 
(J. K aedham, Seutwe and eivihiaticH in China, >0/3, 
Cambridge tp?i, tp?). 

The dating of the gravity dams at KuhrAd and 
Kamfar near aod at Parlmio and TurOh la 

Khurasan is uncertain. The i^uhrOddamis attributed 
to ^ab tAbbis and the fsamfar dam to n|aiai abDfa 
b. Muhammad jSi*iraim-^ah <<Abd aI-Rab>nin I 
I>arrBU, TiriH-i A'd^a, ed. IrSiU Afltdr, Tehran I 
A.H.S. J335/1956, 8, 40-s. 4S, 43). The GuliMin dam I 
in Khurdslia was made by the TImfirid AbQ SaTd I 
llitad (835-73/iOSt-67) (AinSi iM imikSIaU>-i I 
ISrim-yUrSnM-niHilf IdShiH ImA^I.ed. ‘Abd al- ! 
Husayn Nawi^, Tehran A.H.S. 1341/1962, 313). I 
The Salami Dam in l^urtsan was constructed by j 
at-Dfn Kurt (7o6-sj/i3o6>34) (N. M. Cle> I 
venger, Dnmr in .^oedsde, root prrfiminnry oiteno- | 
float, in Aejf and tfrtl, N.S., alx [1969], 393), 'Iheie , 
dams were still in use ic the I9oot, but most of ihem 
fumisbed very little waler because their reserooire 
ware heavily silted up. 

Under the Saiawidt, there was renewed activit}’ 

In dam-buildUig and other coustrections for Irriga¬ 
tion. S®*" Tahmdsp (93o-84/i5“t-?8) atlcmptod to 
divert tho water of the KSrila into Che Ziyanda Rud 
by a connecting tunnel through the stountaui ridge 
which separatee them. Thu ivork wet abando n ed 
owing, it waa taid, to the foul atmotpheia ol the 
workings. Shih ‘Abbas 1 (gjS-toiis/isSy-tbaj) 
revived tlie project, but abandoned the idea of a ' 
tunnel in favour of an open cutting. It is reported I 
that at times ha amployod 100,000 man on this | 
undertaking, but the scheme came to naught. ^Us | 
‘Abbhs II {1032-77/1642-67) made another attcnipl, 
in which be was sdvised by a French engineer named 
GenetL A dam, 300 ft. long and about 100 ft. high 
was built across Uie KirOn to divert tlic vatar j 
of the river while the channel was cot. Smilh thinks 
that Geoett may have bad in mind more than a 
mere diversion of the rivm- and that ho may have 
hoped to reduce the amount of excavatioa through 
the mountams by raiug the level of the rivur. The 
scheme, boirever, was also abandoned after 100 ft. , 
of the connecting chaunat betwe«i the ttvo rivers liad . 
been cut. The idea w-as revived during tbe reign of 
Ridi^Ih PahUvrl. Work wasb^uRon the cutting ol 
a tunnel connecUag tbe two rii-ets. Known as Ibo 
KQhranf tunnel, It was flnisbed in 2933 [Smith, op. 
n(.. 72-3). The mcrease in the Dow of water in tba 
ZSyanda RQd which resulted has enabled more land 
ic he culllvaM in the districts through ivhich tbe 

dlliotu ol an earJIiw weir, the KfividiA Bridge over 
the ZAyanda RDd in iTfshSn. it is a eombination 
of 11 wen with sluice gates and flood ainhes above 
these, with a permactenc roadway on the top (Wulff, 
pf.cU.. 2*8; Smith, «p. eiV, 73-4). 

(ii) W4lh and lifling dtviiet. A variety ol lifting 
devices operated by men and animnis to raise water 
from rivers, streems and wells have been widely used 
in the past, especially in KhOaistan, the Persinu , 
Gulf llieoral, Fire, ui the tKilghbourhood oi Ipfahdn, 

of Lake Urunilyya (Ridt’iyya), They are stDI used, | 
but have bean largely superseded by power-operated 1 
wells. Mnn-eperated wells censist of e windlass set 1 


ever tbe wrdi with a large leather bag attached to 
It, Those operated by draught aaimala are worked by 
one or more draught animals such as oxen, mules and, 
less freguen tly, buffaloes, each draught animal having 

these devices varies slightly in different regions, 
but the general principle is tbe same. Their opeiation 
is both laborious and inefficient. A seooden wheel 

heavy upright posts, above the well, connected by 
a wooden scaffold. Two pulleys aie run on axles at. 

auiDiary rope run into the well; the wheel end of tbe 
main ropa is sltached to a hook and a ring carrying 
s wooden cross from which a large leather bag is 
tuBpoaded. This runs out into a narrow spout to 
which the auxiliary rope is attached. The draught 
animal is harnessed to the ropes and sets the wheel in 
motion by walking up and down a runway begtnaiog 
41I the well-head and descending at an angle of abont 
20 degrees. By this action, the bag is let into the 
well. When it is lull, it Is lifted to the surface and 
empties itself in front oi tbe well into a trougb 
which carries ths water into the inlgatioa channel 
In some wells, a big woodm borirontal cog-wbeei, 
geared to a vertical wheel which turns a bucket- 
carrying wheel set on the same axle in the water is set 
in motion by an ox or mule walking roimd and rosnd 
a circular runway made about tbe well (see further 
Wulll, ap.di., 256-8, and Lambton, LmuBeri and 
peasani, 227-8; and alto C. Ctben, iw semcr de rt'rrs- 
gaiion eo Intg an dAnI iu XI* aiitU, in BEO, xiii 
|s9*9-J0j, tt8-t9). Curtea desenbes bow Wats’ 
was Uf lad for irrigation from ibo Kirua above Ahwdz, 
where the river was confined within banks from 20 to 
30 it. high. Pools were hollowed in the river bank 
and water was drasm up by meana of leather skins 
and a puliey worked by oxen padog upaad down an 
inclined plane on the top of the ba^ (op, e^., il, 

(lii) CitItTHt, wotrr hunks and ponds. These ate to 
be found m regions in wbicb water supfdies are scarce 
and are especially coaunon in districts on the edge 
ol the central desert, though they are oho to be 
found ekewhece, notably In FORiindt. They are sup¬ 
plied by water from pa-nUt, underground springs or 
rain-water. Some are made with stones or bricks and 
cement and are often of a considerable sice. ‘Abd al- 
Rabim Iteciibl statot that almoat all (be villages 
and hamlets in Kiyjhn had small cisterns {>«r*^r}; 
thatof Miyisar was too ^or‘by 30 and 3/a 
deep. He describes the purpOM of an as 

iollows: “in some hamlets (i*Mrdri‘) the water 
is less than /the amount required for] a plot of land 
(tordi) lot the first rotation when water is due to 
be let into sown land or orchards. Aa a teeult, il 
takes a long time for the plot to be Inundated, be¬ 
cause when the quantity of water is small, as soon 
as It enters the land ii sinks in and tbe plot will not 
be inundatecl. Accordingly, waler is held back in a 
cistern (’rfn^r). When (be latter is full, it is emptied, 
or whatever amount is needed tor the land is let into 
tlie irrigation channel until tbe desired result is 
achieved. Or it may be that Lhe water of a baxnlet 
is sufficient for the Drat rotation period but il is 
desired to lead the water lo a piece of load (dae^l 
or holds (i»turt‘) which are distant, and so ball 
or moro of tbs ivater will be lost in tlie channel be- 

pted, with tbe lesnlt that the plot will not be 
inundated (unleat a groaler bead oi water is first 
held back in a ds'.erul- Or il may be that a vlHage 



be let into neb irriiation chaond, or lo that 

ebannels and than divided (mri^la-fiaymS'l 
ytinj)" (74rtU-> Kifidn. 66-7). Hamd AlUh Mi 
S describM bow small entebpoob were made i 
. id ran 1 


in culUvation INutlM 


water whacb was u 

ai-ttiiiSi, 143-4)- 

litigation practices and water disiiibu- 

range Irom heavy petennial iirigatiori. laad watered 
leas beavdy ihrougli the year 01 parts ol tbe year, to 
land mend once n twice a scaaon through the 
capture of flash floods 01 water Moled hi a clsiam. 
The usual method ol ftrlgaiion b by loundaiion: 

case of livers, tbe water b diverted into canals and 
sub-canals and cross-canals, whence II ts led Into 
tbe fields to be irrigated. The division b etade 
according to establiahed rights of priority, usuaii/ 
(but cot alwaysl starting upstream and ending down¬ 
stream. Tbe water oi otbw sources, if It is prolific, 
is also divided into various ebanneb and led to 
diifcreot users simultaneously, The division ol tbe 

oi mechanJeaJ devices, distributors, or runnels 
with inleis of a fixed site or by the allocation of 
fixed periods ol tune, Where water b divided by a 
welt between a number of villages or users, the site 
of llie orifices at the rim ol the well varies accorrUng 

the different usen. Water is^l^into individual fields, 
plots or gardens by breaching the banks ol the 
canals (usually with a spade) for the appropHate 
length ol time. 

Tie rotation period ol (he water (dsw-i Jb) 
normally begina in early October with the start of 
the agricultural year and b fixed at so-and-eo many 
days. Within that period, to many shares, defined in 
days, hours, or mlautee, en nlloutod to tho differ¬ 
ent dbUkli, villages, fidds, or plots of land watered 
by tbe source In queetlon. A comnKa way of mess- 
urine the unit ol time is by a huid of hour-glass, the 
Ume-unit being the time It takes (01 n small copper 
bowl with a bole at tbe bottom to fill and sinl: in 
anolber large basin (see fuithet al-MlivatdI. Lea 
sfa/ufx lemrntmtniaxa, u. E. Faguan, Algiers 1916, 
389-90; E. Slack. Six nonlkr in Ptrsia. Londra ((8a, 
b, 264 ff.: Lamblon, Landlord and ptasatu. 212-13, 
as8-2o, 408) Wultf, op. ctf., 2S4-6; parrdbl, op. cir., 
S3-4; B, MoDlasami, Imgalum in from afrinriiC 
ptur une apptaatitt maUriaiida, ia Zamaa. i [1979!, 
38 If.). Sta^ mentions that in some of the vilta^ 
of F^ydnn, the water distributioo was regulated 
ia (bo daytime by the length of a man's shadow and 
ii. 289). 

is subject to dimuiutioa 
n seasons ol the year, and in both rivers 
and (angle may be reduced in a seies of dry years, 
much care is exercised over the divisioo and alloca¬ 
tion of the walei in order to satisfy cropping needs. 
Is the CBsa ol pandit, the rotation period may be 
lengthened In periods of water shortage and the 
amount of water par share reduced, in general, the 
acarcer the water, the more detailed and eomplicatad 
(he discributksi of water: and the greater the frag¬ 
mentation of the ownership of the water, tbe more 


meticulous and elaborate the organisatiem of its 
dJstnbutinn. 

Water laws and water rights. So far as the 
{gmi'e IS coDcemsd. watsr laws belong to mu'dmofdl 
as opposed to ‘itAdil and are based on 'urj or custom 
enshrined in the traditions and given sanction as the 
praotica, or supposed practice, of the Prophet and 
his companions and their Immediate sucesssois and, 
in the cosa ol (he S|]l‘a, of the imims. These practices 
reflect not only the conditions and needs of Arabia 
at the time of the Prophet, but also those of other 
regions into which (he Muslims later 
They do not, therefore, present a cohei 

with each other. In general lentts, 
goveined in tbeory by tbe s8s/e‘a. 




ncs in conflict 
iitigaticn was 


nely varied. In tbe law books, there are 
to irrigation lo the books on sohdi, ‘us$r, 
tgiiiM and tkaridi, iiyd’al-mawdl (tbe revivification 
of dead lands). karlM ("borders"), musUarakdt (things 
bsid in comraoc), hay* (sale), pnohdiih ("eamlngs"), 
giafh (usurpation), maiSia‘a [g.tt] (crap-sharing 
agreements) and Miudkdr (f.o.) (agieeineou for the 
sharing ol fruit and other trees). The general prin- 
c^es eoneerniag water laws aie accepted by both 
Sunnis and ^fls, but ibme ore differences in matters 
of detaJ between them and betivcea the differeuc 
law schools which, in vkw of the fact that water laws 
are based on custom, is not surprising. 

(il Tha rigU of Mirsl lAafe). Btr vliCtis oi the 
tuUltk wbicb states that Muslims are partners in 
water, lire, and grass, the ux ol water is considered 
as common (nuhdh) 10 all men, but it may be appro- 
prbtcd by "occupation" (Krds], mg. by collecting 
rain water bt a vessel placed outdoora to that end. 11 
cannot, however, be "oeiupied" until It has ceased 
to run. In. until it is placed in a vessel or warer- 
tight well or basin (Aghnides, Mokammadan tJuartti 
of fxnonee, Lahore 1961. 515. See also Ziyn al-DIn 
b. ‘AI al-‘Amill al-Hhahfd al-Ifiknl, Kavfal al- 
bahiyya fi shark lumbal al-Dima^kiyya, litb. teyrl 
(834-5, 267}. Water lit rivers, ftdnd/Sf wells and basins 
which ere not water-tight is, therefore, considered 
to be Muidk, even if the rivers, wells anrl 

basins should bs private property. Everyone is 
entitled to use such water lot drinking purposes for 
hunself and for his animals, provided that Use animals 
do not exhaust tbe whole supply. Tbe sale of the 
water of privately-owned riven, ksngfs, wells and 
basins (for drinking purpores) is permuted by sorot 
jurists, though all appear to oousider it better to 
give such water than to xll It (Agbnides, ep.cil., 
316, and see also Mubammad b. al-Hasan al-TbsI, af- 
Mikaya fi 'l-fith ma'l-/atdiBa, ed. Sayyid Mubammad 
Bulfii SabzawdrI, Tehran t333-4t/i954-b, 2 vols., il, 
282). The right ol all men to UM water Is conlined 
to drinking purposes and does not extend to its use 
lor irrigation. 

(ii) The rtgkf fe Htt irragaisM waur. According to 
the Sufuil /iciaU’. the weler of the great rivers be- 
loiiga to Uk Muslims in coimaoo (AbC Vibuf, La litot 
tt fimffl fOHCier, U. U. FafPOD, Paris 1921, rgS) 
and according M tbe St))^ /akaU>. to tbe smgsi. 
Ttieir water may be used by anyone (or irrigation and 
power provided its use in this way does not harm tbe 
cotnmuaily. and anyone may divert water from the 
great rivers by means of a canal, unleu such diversion 
is prejudicial to interuts already acgolced. In the 
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wusi^^varieri according to local custom. Tilt digging 1 
of naw walla and caoaU was iiorn<al]y doaa at Um I 
czpanaa of tl>»laado«m(r.Tbataagra«maata might ' 
written agreements, but wen probably oilen oral 
agiaanents based on local cuatom. Tbey might bo for 
one or more yaara. In some quarters there a^ear to 
have bnn a prejudioe against long-leire agreements. 
Sayyid Rukn al-DIn Muhamaiasl b. Nigflm (d. 732/ 
1331-2), who eonslituted much properly—shares In 
^ndls, real eaiile and leaded estates—inio siehJ/ in 
Yazd, laid down that do muiini's or mmJUl should 
be coocluded for mote ILau osie year fPidwi’* of- 
I 74 l- A similar siipulalioo is made in (be 
troA/tyye of tb« ghey)^ ^-Isllm C||iyg[|| a(-Dto 
Uubamioad Kaiitadjl, dated TSa/ijdo-r flKah^yya- 
yi Kuiiam. in FU. jxi [iJSsfrSTfil. »)• 

Taxation. It Is difficult to lay down the conttec- 
tloD between the provision of Irrigation and taxation, 
because no general principle prevailed. Probably m 

sntb its tvater), though in the case ol land walmd 
by the great rives and some of the lesser civets, 
water dues warn paid to the stale. Apart from the 
source from winch it comes, water is also divided by 
the jurists into water and iiari4i water, ac¬ 
cording to whether it is found iu or ^srddj 
laud. There is, however, some difference of opinion 
among tbe jurists over the status of the water of the 
great rivers and the implications of Its status for 
tax purposes (see further al-M&wardt, 262-3; Aghiti- 
des. 3JP, 366-7I. Land reclaimed witli 'ajAr water paid 
Si| 4 r and with ^arddi water, ^aridi {see above, 
s.v. Dead lands). Vt’hen in the course of lime the 
dlalinction between Sidr lend nnd k^idi land be¬ 
came blurred, the distincliun between hsiir water and 
Uorid] water also ceased to be of practical effect. 
What was crucial in assessing the tax-bearing capac¬ 
ity of the land was not the hypothetical status of 
tbe water, but the method by which It was irrigated 
(ef. al-M4wardl, 31s Ctops irrigated by water 
earned on the back ol a beast or raised by a Ultiiig 
device paid balf-tagAr, while lands watered by riser, 
spring or water or rain paid full S>^r {Abfl 

Ydsuf. 62-3, al'Uubak^, .Viiijtetsr ef-nd/i‘, yi). 

In the lai^ cantnriee, when tax was oftoo asstsead on 

permitted the deduction of expenses, which included 
itmse on Imgation, before the kkerddi of the goveru- 
loenl was rcclioiKd. In some dbtricta. notably Yaxd, 
where the ownership of land and water was often in 
aeparate bands, the levenue assessment was based on 
a cakulaiioD of the water supply only. In iu simplesi 
(orm. a cerUun rate was Imposed pec unit ol water 
(fdfi. tail, iim't saFd, saridio). Tbe rate varied from 
vUlage to village; reassessmenu nere seldom made, 
but the incidence of taxation might be increased by 

dUlrleta in southsni Persia in the zyth century paid 
a wheel tax (mr farijf) (Stack, op. oil., ii, 23$). 

In the case oi tbs reclamation ol dead lands, tax 
concessions related to the nature of the water eupply 
are from time lo time recorded, The lllihinid Gliaxiin 
Khha (694-703/1293-1304)1 who attempted to bring 
about a revival ol agricultural prosperity, classified 
dead lands into three groups according to the labour 
required on irrigation works, and gave them tax 
ocmcBSsioos lor three years (see LatiHaii undpeaiBKt, 
91 ). 

Water rights and the religious officials: 
the settlement of disputes. Water, perhaps 
because it fa closely nisocisied with %^r and 
which are among the ^t^Alldk, generally 


speaking came within the purview of tbe religious 
officials. The regulation of the water of the Hsrl 
Rod in the 8tb/s4th century is said to have been 
carried out by the ^ayl^ al-Islim Klglm al-Din 
‘Abd ai-Rablm Khvjfl. and that ol the Zhyaada 

Rtkdin the ::th/i7th century b Mtiihuled to Sbaykb 

Bahkl (Bahi* al-IXo hfuhauunad at-'Aniilf} (sec 
below). So far, however, as the religious oUkjala 
gave deebioDS and issued /kneds for Che seillemeat 
of disputes over water (which were oi frequent 
occurrence), they relied for (be execution of these, 
as they did in deebions over ocher matters, on the 
officials oi the governmenc. Thus when *Abd Alldh b, 
Tibli (2i3-30/t28-44l found that there was no body 
ol taws on goNdfs, he assembled the yogoAd* of IChu- 
tisin and ‘Irak (not the SiMnuif-i Si>y) to write a 
book on laws governing AoMdls [see (iamAt]. Similarly, 
from a letter preserved in tbe M/afaf a/-AafaAa, prob¬ 
ably uritlen just before or just after tbe fall of 
Sac^ar In 552/1157, it would appear that the assess¬ 
ment of water rates (iuini/H-i dij was the oonoem of 
the officials of tbe religious institutioo in the person 
of the local judge (Munta^ab al-Dln B<di‘ 

al-K&tib ^uwaynl, Mf«Aaf ai-Aabsfn, cd. hfuhammad 
J^aswCnl and ‘Abb5s l|J>gl, Tehran 2329/1950, 96-7; 
see also Landlord and pMonl, 74). An undated letter 
in the DasliSr at'kdtib of Muhammad b. Hindh^^Ah 
MsjilidiawAnI, which is dedicated to SuIlAn Uways b. 
Shayhi Hasnn-i Butuig (757-77/i356-?4). menttons 
tbe /«fwds of the Sdand* concerning tbe destruction 
of a dam oa the Kilirin ROd at Tabriz. Tbts bad 
beea built to divert water to a newly-founded 
village and had resulted in (be river-bed becoioing 
silted up ¥> that ftoodlng look place io Tabriz. 

I The answer to the letter slates "Let action be taken 
I maccurdance with the/otBfs of IheisadoisofieligioD 
I and lal these not be iransgressed or aiierad" (ed. 
) A A. AlUade, I/a, Moscow 1971, 482-3). Whether 
the latter actually existed or was romposod by 
Muhammad b. Hlnduyifh, it can be taken as a 
typicnJ example of contempoiary praetsce (as it 
should be rather than as It vras). In some eases, 
royal fvmdm wet* issued for the seiUement of natec 
dlspulee—end oat noesesaiily always those ol a 
major nature. A short Jarman, dated Dh u '1 (La^da 
ysa/Jan.-Feb, 1546 issued hy T*hxi5sp, 

j regulates a dbpute over water rights between 
I JSjarlnik and SullAuAbld, two villages in AjQiar- 
hkydlAn. It orders the peasants and crop-shaicrs 
of KharinJIt to act towards tbe peasants of Sultknh- 
bad Id accordance wliii the fkart-ndmaia concerning 
their water rights aa Used by [^aiai al-DIn Ma'sdm 
ikg tjalawl, tha nuiaualU of the holy shrine (? ol 
Aidabll) (B. G. Martin. Sawn $afaw\d dMumrals 
Jnnn Atatbayjan, In S. M. Stem, ri., Deeiimeids from 
tstamic ekaiuirus, Oxford 1965, 185 ff.). In this 
case, it would seem likely that one or both oi the 
villages may have been tnif/, stnes HatfOni Sag, 
(he mulavalli, had been called in lo regulate (heir 
shares, and if they ware $af&wid ow^df, thia would 
s.xplnin why a royal farmdn was isstied to decide a 
dispute between two small and unimportant vIDages. 
In tbe case oi the great rlvors, the decIsiOD of water 
disputes was in Um hands of esfrdh, who was an 

(see below}. 

The upkeep ul rivers. Tbe wirdh. Tbe respon¬ 
sibility for tbe upkeep of tbe great riven me vested 
in the imdas. Cfoaning or dredging and repair of their 
banks was carried out by the iiadn and paid for by 
the public treasury'. If there were uo funds available 
for such work, he could compel tbe Ifuslims to give 
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their services lorthspun»se. The clesoingsad repair 
o{ csnaU irom the sreat tivert leaditiE water to 
individual villages was the reeponslbdity o< the 

the oecessaty work, they could be compelled to 
undertake It, since neglect of their duty result 
in injury to the commumty and might dinunith 
the supply of water to those who bad a right to it 
{Abo Ydsuf, t44, 148; see also M. 6. E. Dailic, 
TAe land (ox e/ indie, acmrdwig to llu MKihttKm«4tH 
lav, ireiisfafcd from Iho /'atau'e Alumgrtru, London 
>873, 49-}o]. In the provinces, responsibility for 
tbe control oi tbo vralers of the great rivers was in 
practice delegated to tbe provincial governor. With 
tbe fragmentation ol tbe caliphate and the rise of 
local dynasties, ihb responsibility passed to those 
who held power kscally. There was, therefore, no 
uniformity of system and information eoncecniDg 
water coalrol and irrigation b patchy. It was pre¬ 
sumably tbe theory that the tmdni had the right 
to compel tbe Muslims to give then services for the 
repair and cleaning of the great rivers which gave 
sanction W the praciioe of levying corvdes for irri¬ 
gation wodrs, eilber of a seasonal nature, as in SIstan 
(tbougb it would appear that In the early centuries 
an allocation was made on the Mord^l for brigatioa 
works, see TdrlM-f SkUin, ed. Malik al-Siu'aia* 
Bahdi, Tehran A.H.S. 131411935-0. 30-x), or of an 
occasional oaiute. Thus whan 'liz aJ-DIo Mukaddam 
made plans to restore prosperity in Harti in 653/ 
1237-8 alter the depredaclons of tbe Mongols, he held 
a meeting Ui the Friday mosque and assembled tbe 
men of KaiSi 10 work in corvdes on the 

Inlgaliun channels which had MIted up (Isfiahrl. 
Htaial af-^a»iidr, ed, Mutanunad Kirim Imlm, 
Tehran A.H.S. 1339/1960-3,11, ito-ii:cf. also Sayl b. 
Muhammad b. Va‘l(ab al-Harawl, rdriSA-udmo- 
yiHardt, Calcutta 1944. itt). Some centuries later, 
Fadl Allih h. Kutbihin Khundit (d. 9»7/XSil), 

gution works came under the heading of nuisdUh af- 

SharaJi revenue, nevertheless sought 10 legitimise 
tba raising of special lanes Inarrd'fft) lor such ex¬ 
penditure. He writes, "What 1$ taken in Jfljviraim 
from the generality ol men for the repair of dams 
on tbe Oios or for llie building ol walls round the 
kingdum or other luch maitert of public Interest 
is a debt which mutt be paid and a claim which ie 
Tightly due, and refusal to pay ia hot pennissiblei 
sucb uses are not uniuit" ISeMk al-muiak, li.L. 
ms. Of. 253 [raicroflltn copy), itj). 

There are from time to lime references to special 
departments In charge ol irrigation, but, on the 
whole, it would seein that their existence was the 
exception rather than tbe rule. In wosiem Persia, 
there appears to have been a Mwia-t ilk in the eth/ 
lotb canlury at the use ol the rise ol the Bhyids. 
Tbe rdrIU-> ^ueiiM Slates that when the ClUnIs and 
Daylaniis conquered kfurom they abolisbed the 
dixdn-idhiblasaiib. Mubninsnadli, Ijaeeaal-^uiiiiiJ, 
tr. into Pc^an by flasun b. LAII b. Hasan b. ‘Abd 
al-Malill, ed. i>)alil ul-Dtn Tiktinl, Tehran A.H£. 
<3>3i'<9M> ]d>- The only Bdyid who ippears to 
have baan concerned to foster agricultural pro^ierity 
and hence to have paid attention to the upkeep cd 
irrigatien works was ‘Adud al-I3a»la (d. 371/982), 
the builder of the Baiid-i Auilr. Ibu Miskawayb 
Slates that he deanecl canals wlilcb were silted up, 
built mills on them, and mended dams (TaHatib 
airmen, cd, L Caetgni, Leiden 1909-17, vl, 309 ff ), 


pCQVincee an extensive water admiaistratiua for 
tbe Mur^lb River, wbicb was uadei the jailsdiellOB 
of the rulers of Ghardiistia, A speekUly appointed 
emir was in charge oi tbe upkeep of dykes on tbe 
rivet and tbe regulation ol the waler supply. Ha 
hsd 10,000 worbnteii and faoese guards under blm. Al- 
Istal^ states that he enjoyed greater respect than 
the reali (.Vasdiih al-mamilUt, 261-r; Lc Strange, 
tattds, 397*8). Under Va^lyUbb. taiyptl hr SIstda, there 
appears to have been a miroi, who was a government 
oKicial. Cases against bitn, in tbe event ol hit abusiog 
his power, were heard hr tlMdludu-f mmfdtim (Tdri^- 
1 SUUftt r66), tinder later dyoarties, such as the 
Saldiilts, ja-Srasm-S^s, Ilklthns and Thnurids, 
control was, no doubt, exorcised over tbe great rivers 
by the goveriiment, though the soutces cootain very 
little information on this subject (see Modim«<<->r 
mu'isko^fl-f loAd-i Snfdfdkiyiin laa ki^araarmkdMivin 
wa aai’ii-i ‘aki-i Matiiil, ms., photo-copy In tbe 
National Library, Tehran, 8ob-8lb for a diploou 
from II Arsidn tor the mirdb ol BuUlkik. and see 
H. Horst, DU SCaativerwaUung des Gressrsf/kqos 
and ffCraim'Sdks, Wiesbaden 1964, 137). So far, 
however, as agriculture was fostered by Individual 

Informailnn on the divkion of the Had Rftd In 
the iotb/i6tbceniuty is contained In an essay written 
by Kksim b. YAsuf al-Harawl, who wrote Ue him 
al-iiri'a in 921/15x5-16. He inenllnns m this essay 
an earlier division of part of the river made by the 
SbavUi Bl-IsUm Nipdm al-DIa ‘Abd al-Ralflni 
JA-Afl. who had bear entrusted with this matter 
after complaints ol aUegad inequalities and Illicit 
diversions of (he water ivere made to Un'iat al-Dtn 
Husayn b. j^lyhth ol-DIn Mubanimad Kart (d. 771/ 
3369), tbe locjd ruler of HarSl (ilssdfa-yi /erffr-r 
gismaf-i d8-> »«U, ed. Htyil Harawl. Tehran A.H.S. 
1347/1968-9, iilf.l. This dlvistoa was apparanily 

ol the Tfinarid Ab« SaSd Ul^ and H seems tl^ 
it is this revision which was foilowed by tbe mSraia 
adieu Rteim b. YQtuf was writing and which he 
deserities in his essay (tbid., 45). He gives the regula¬ 
tion of ihe waler in each teidk or district, and the 
water rights of tbe vflla^ and gardens watered by 
the canals ol Ihs Mik and tbe dues of tbe wirdk. 
He also records the number of men In^cr) to be 
provided by each kufflA, presumably tor work on tbe 
upkeep of the canals. 

Thanks to two late ^olawid admlnktrativo hand¬ 
books and a tSmir on the reguUtkin of the water of 
Ihe Ztyanda Rdd, attributed to ^ayji^ BahST 
IBahd’ al-DIn Muhammad al-<AnulI), who died in 
1031/16S9, we know something of the ictigalkm 
system of Ihe Zuyonda Rud and the work of the 
mirdb In $nfawid and post-Safawid times. As in thu 
case at other rivers, the division is based on amient 
custom. Traditionally, tbe water of the Zgysnda ROd 
k supposed to have been regulated by Ardaiblr b. 
Uabok and there were also, no doubt; various later 
divisions (cf. Kusayn b. .Muhammad h. Abi T-Kidii 
.W. Ter^uuKi-yf Me/uisf- /f/akiit, cd. ‘Abbus 
Ikbcl, Tehran .A.H.S. 4328/4949-50, 48). ^aylib 
BohiTs feiw meutiuns on earlier aUucuCiuii ol 
tbe water. The tiimdr was in force until (916, lliough 
it k doubthil whether it was lu uniaterrupteU opera¬ 
tion Crora Safawid tiiaes onwards. Under the lifmdr. 
the water was allocaled to Ihe bufaks or ^irlcts 
watered by the river according (o a fixed rotation, 
vbitdi varied at different periedr ol tbe year, having 
regard to the cn^iplng needs alcaehhxfgh. Wittln the 


(ufuks, the 



and lands in the hiM*, «Bch portion of the village 
lands having the right to the mter for a fixed period 
ol time (Lambton, TU npililiim of Ikt itaitrs of Ut 
Zayoni*, in 8505. lx llpJO], 60J-731 within the 
rotatiooperiod.Themlrdhin charge oflhs waterwat 
an intporiant official, ranking among the higher ofli- 
elafs of thebureaucracp and thecourt.That be ea)oyed 
such pre-eminence was due in part to the fact that 
I;fahin was ihe capital of the empUe and the land 
watered bf Ihe Zhyanda Rdd, or tnesl ol it, eatce 
nndet the (ifiift administration, whkh was in ehatga 
of the aufigfl, those districts round Iflahka which 
were direetlyadmitusteMd by the central governraent 
and in whirit were to he lound also land and water 

or which were the private property (Jidfifa) of Ihe 
shah. The duty of ibis mfrdh was Co order the peas¬ 
ants, on the eve of the Kaw Riix, to clean the mSdli 
(as (he major canals in lyfahSin were called), lesser 
canals (OMkir] and dsannels (^(sddwsf) which he- 
longed to (hem, accewding to established cjstoiu. He 
was to see that the water of the Zhyanda Rddreacliod 
all the dist r icts round Iffahtn which had a water 
eight {Mk dha) in turn and according to Ihe share 
customarily allocated to them fiom aacisat Cintes. 
The appoiouaeot and dismissal of those in charge of 
the nddts (iitddisgjilrsl was his responsibility. He 

claims concerning the water r>! Che river, though cer¬ 
tain deputes of a general nature affecting ah Ihe 

the royal order, to the vtitlt of the supremo ihmia; 

Isfahiit would go with the lairot and the raair of 
Ihe supreme diudii to the districts,examine the 
eanols, channels and nmnsls and decide ihe dhn 
of each districi oa the basis of the dfiree regisiess 
and settle any claims according to common sense, 
euftom and the praeiire ol lormer years. In accord¬ 
ance with Ibis practice, many orders and decrees 
loriim am afiJUm] had apparently been issued and 
bed become customary practice. Apart from the 
customary dues {naSm) which the MjArcb received 
in each district on account of the first water given to 
wheal (iHA if) and the water given to wheat when 
it was nearly ripe (dSn dh), a small amount (^adri) 
was allocated to him by the ^Ausya admioisiration 
fserA4r*i siarf/a) in cash and kind, which 

be received annually (Muhammad TaW DSaiyi- 
paahGh, Dtatir af-nnifiU-i itftrail ItnJPt wa Tt4i*i'0i 
tZmuliM NirtS SamPi, in Tthtan Vnicersity, 
Ra.Fat. its Kfres Msricners kumtirMS, xvi/s [A.H.S. 
iieSfipbp], 4}t-3: tee also ruglhiral tl-milit. 
faes. text, tr. and explained by V. Minorsky, Lotirton, 
Leiden 1943, Srt-b). The accounts of F.uropean 

the aUrit to have been an Important olliclal. Taver- 
niar states that his office was one of the best offices 
of the court end miich sought after, and be who 
obtoioed It was obliged to give largo prasentsllroyogM 
rii Ptrst, Paris ISTO, Op, a3*). Chardin writes that 
his emoluments amount to 4,000 filvidfis per annum 
tVoyegts, iv. tee). Mirst Husayn Khkx b. Mu^emmad 
Ibtgfalin TabwVdir, writing in 1877, stales that the 
office of mfrah and that of bailiff (msMsitr) ol 
Ihe royal AaiiuCs (Asnamil-f ^ifus) existed, but 
that "at Ihe present time ihete it ao-one (holding 
these offices). Authority liei will) lbs officials of 
the baluAit (i.e. the dblikts watered by the river) 
and It Is itot necessary for tfaers to be someone hold¬ 
ing these nfllces u a special dsaege" (OfacArd/ivd-vi 
Isfoiia. ed Manoochihr Sotoodeb, Tehran. A.H.S. 
I34S/C963-4, tag). 


The mtrii in other large cities was alto ofien a 
person ol crmslrierable local importanco and lu- 
fluence. In StyirAx is the rsth/iSth and lythfipth 
csniuries, there was a heraditary leadeney in the 
office (as there ns in many other local oHIcesl, 
the office of mirab of ^Ir&s having been held fc^ 
many generations in the same family (FUi*l, Firs- 
nima-yi Naftri, lith., I3i3/t895.6, J vols in one, 
U. 74-})- 

Apart fcom the great rivws, wator niaixagenent 
was carried out by smell-scale local efforts. In the 
ease ol the lessee rivers, Aaeers and springs, the ad- 
minislretion end concral uf the water was normally 
in Che hands of the users. They might or might not 

whose duly was to supervise the allocBiion of the 
water to the users served by the individual canals, 
tn some districts, a mlrlb was appointed unly when 
water was abnomially scarce. Ha ard his assisiaiits 
were paid by dues collected locally or somelinim 
by a share of the crop (see further Lamhion. 
LatvBiird and ptaiani, 222 fl.). In ariOH dhtricts 
(dlsiticls In which large landowners predominated) 
the nlrSb was conunoaly the servant of the triab. 

Modern developments. Land and watM ivere 
lensiilve issues, and under Rida Sljih Pahlasvf 
fundainental changes were not. on the whole, in¬ 
troduced The admimstration of rivers and the 
codecHon of water dues, the tasis and rate ot which 
varied on the different rivers, was under the Depart¬ 
ment of Irrigation of Ihe Mirustry ol Agriculture. 
The civil cude, various parts of adiich wen promul¬ 
gated between 1925 and 1933, as largely based, 
so far as land and water are concerned, upon §1^1^ 
law. A Dumber ol other laws cuneerning the use 
of water, some based on jjar'i practice and cualom. 
others of a irion innovative nature, vrere passed. 
ProvisioD (or the registration of water rights was 
made in ryay anti, in 1937, the Mnda-i ’umtin of 23 
AbSn 1316 (the law for agricultural devclopmont) was 
passed. This defined ‘unrin u the greatest possible 
agricuiturel development by menus of, infr/ alia, the 
mahing nod repair of ^uifs, the recUlmiug ot waste 
lauds, the maintenance of Lrrlgatlon cbauuels and 
I the drainage of cnarslies. Although on Ihe statute 
book, this law was neve: put into operation because 
of Ihe opposition tome ol its provisions were likely to 
create among those who held land (Lanibton, op. eil., 
292-3). The lawuf 29 UrdTBilileht >3S2 (1943) author¬ 
ised the csiabllshment of an inigallon Institute 
under the supervision of the hfinlstry of AgrirntlCure 
and cOQtained provisions for a widespread control of 
Irrigation by the state. These were put Into opera¬ 
tion somewhat errailcally. A number ol dams and 
barrages were plaiuied, and some constructed by Ihe 
government and by private enterprise, notably at 
Sirrmin, RaivAnsar, gjiabknkira, Ahfl Dna)|t and 
Hamldiyya. Little real progress was made and no 
liydrographic survey, which was a prerequisite to 
Ibe cfiirient inanegomest of water by tbe state, was 
undertaken (see Lambtoo, op. til., 187,192-3,196 ff., 
223 6). There was also some forcible divenlon ol 
water to Tehrau bom neighbouring villages by Ridl 
Sf}ab ('Abd Atlab Uustawft, Siat(i-i siadegi-yt men, 
Tehran A.II.S. 1324-3/1943-&, 3 vols., iii. 326 ff.|. 
Alter tbe Scccuid WorM War. there was heavy 
investmait by the governnieni in Urigation untier 
l)K various devek^menl plans. cspedaJly dams, 
mainly for energy bol also for irrigation, among 
then tbe Dir dam (the Ridn bQih KaMf dam), the 
SafU Rod dam (the Mufiainiuad KW dam) 
ami the Kaintli dam (see further H- Bobek, Unlit- 
entmebeltiH Landis after Kulli'i, FranklUTt am Main- 






















































were imV) uid sUtas that according to the condi- 
tioiu laid down by Ibiir iduoden fadlN/dn), their 
water was to be used lor drinking purposes and for 
keeiMdffia and was not to be let into gardens or 
oilllvated land ITiriii-i gurtdo, ed. ‘Abd aJ-lJusayn 
Kawii, Tehran, A-H.S, rjjs/ijeo, 781I. In some 
places, notably Yatd, tcnOa flow through the 
houses and the houaeholders have the right to use 
the 'rater for drinking purposes. tfliusraw 

had a t^nSI running through them {Scfir Naiiwh. St- 
lalian in voyagt it Ntatiri Khttmit, ed. end It. 
C. Schefei, Peiis 1681, Penian text Si; Gaube, op. 
(U.. »4l. This was also the cese in ShOditar ('Abd 
Allibb.N&r el-Dln el-ShoshtarLed. KhSn Bahadur 
Mawlibsishjh, raithira-;< Tehran cepi. 

Tbe piovislon of drinking water was considered a 
meiliorioua action, hfany Individuals made gandrs and 
constituted them into aufi/ for tbe drinking wafer 
of a town or one ot its quarters. For example, a 
vaifiyya, dated 941(1534, constitutes part ol the j 
water of the river of Astaribid into a irag/.The found- I 
er Imifif) laid down that tbe water, when It reached 
the town, ibould be let into the houses and ctsterus 
(juinfU) and fwieriuns and that as sooo as one place 
bad taken water, the remainder should be let into tho 
neat place, and that In times when rater was scarce, 
no one should use moit than was necessary. The 
founder also stipulated that rice should not te cul¬ 
tivated with the water of tbe wsi/. vdiich was to 
flow into (be town (Astanba i -nime, ed. Masih 
I^aUbl, publications of /'•rhang-i /renumln, 
DO. 12 (ii4S/i94>$], 269). Many abtuibars \ym also , 
consiiiuled inio a*t/ by ib^ who built them. ■ 
There are alao many drinking fouutains (sagild-Mdno) * 
fn the bazaars and streets of tbe towns slmllaily | 
cuustliuted into eok/ (cf. ‘Abd al-Qtsayn Slpinli, 
TiJima-yi tyfaUH, A.H.S. 1346/1967.3«o]. 

A shortage of drinking wals in many viBages ' 
and town), especially in soutbern Pesia, was a com- 1 
men occnmnee (cf. Gaube, op. ctf., 54, 80}. Bihbiiiin, 
for example, appears to have been short ot water 
la the middle of tbe 17th century, the people rBlying 
CO rain-walcr for two months in wider and spring 
(ihid., too). In Dibda^t, snow was brought from 
nearby mountains to supplement the drinking water 
su^y (>k>d., 103). In i^en times, with the in¬ 
crease in urbanisalion, water shortages have been a > 
serious problem in many towns. In tbe middle of tbe [ 
19th century, tflrzi Muhammad j 

possibiUly of sinking wells with a view to essurmg 
the water supply of Tehran, which was then supplied 
almost entirely by konafs, but nothing came of Uib 
(Great Brilain, Public Record Office, F.O. 60:115, 
Sheil ID Ab»deen, no. 106. Tehran, 20 Septembec 
1845!. In recent i-ears, the water supply of Tehran 
Itus been supplemented by water stored in reservoirs 
behind dams on nvers flowing from the mountains I 
to the north of the dtv (see further, I'lanbol, op. ctf., 
451 «.). 

Drinking water in the towns came under the 
general supervision of the mn/iiMsi. If rater conduits 

them, or, iilbere was no money in the public treasury, 
to order the townspeople to do so. Similarly, if 
source ol dcinkioe water was ftniled, he cotild order 
them to lecCify the matter (aI-M8waidI, i>p.,ciV., 
524: K, Levy, Tluiodalsi'itctaieof Idam, Cambridge 
I6S7. 337). In modern iimes, (he regnlacien of tlie 
water suigily of the (owns has been under the munici¬ 


palities, and in recent )-aan there has been eanalisa- 
tbn in most of the towns. 

Billioiraphy. (in addition te refenneei 

in /ran, Otcasioiul publications [new series), t, 
Department ol Geogrephy, University of Durham 
1973; idem, Ifrhcn tealer ftebitmi, in G. H. Blake 
and R. I. Lawless (eds.), Tka ekcnging MMU 
Eadtfi cily, 1979; H. Dobek, KHma uni Land- 
sehaft Iraas, in Geogr. /okrash. cm OiUmicH, 
»iv (1953-4), Vienna 1933, i-m D. J, Flower, 
IFiUrr use in ffottk-eail Iran, in Tbs Camhrtdgr 
kiaiory of Iran, i. ed. W. B. Fisher, Cambridge 
1(68, 264-79; H. Ooblot. Las Qanaa: nnc terknigiw 
d'aegussirion dr t'eau, Paris 1979; A. IC. S. Lamb ton. 
.Isptcls of azTicnlinrat organisation and agrarian 
kislory in Persia, In Hanitnck dtt OricnUUislik. 
WirUckaflsteichUliU its Fordmi Orients in islami- 
seker Zeit, pt. i, Leiden 1977, 160-87; eadtm, 
.fu account of Ike I’drttti Cu'uin. >n BSOAS, xli 
(t94-81. 588-90: T. M. Obetlander, Hydrograpkv, 
in Camh. kisl. of Iran, i, 264-79; B Spuler, Dir 
WinukafllieJu finiuiehlung drs iraiutokrn Xaamrs 
Kiuf MUMattens im UilUialter, in Haniiuch iet 
Orienlaltelik, op. eil., 121 ff.; B. Spooner, City and 
rioer in Iran ; urtanisaiion and irri^tan 0 / Ike Ira¬ 
nian plaieaa, in R. Holod (ed.l, Sludits en Isfahan, 
in IroHsen Studies, vU, 3-4 (1974), ii, 681-713: Ibn 
al-Razzd? al-^azerl, KiHb fS ma'rifal ai-kiydl at 
handatiyyo : Ike book of knoteleige of ingrnioKS me- 
ekameal deciees, tr. and eonotaied by D. R. Hill, 
Dordrecht 19741 secilon 3 on iiiacbiiies for raiabg 
water; E. Beasley,IrrrrA insftr in Inw.ln Artkitae- 
luraiSniea (April 1985)1 Muhammad ‘Ab¬ 

dul }ib\ni, Agneuburai and irritation taboursn in 

Ike scdal and aonomic lift of ‘/rag dH'ing Iks 
Umayyad and ‘ifMosid catipAotrs, in IC, xlvil 

(1978). 15-31: sun al-DIn Hiibninmad b. Muham¬ 
mad Hdyhim ifusaynt Kiiinmt. /ThnidiaJat-Avtiiiln 
ed. Husayn ModairivI ThtsktAM*!. Kumm a.d., 
197-202. Aisong Shi'l works on fifk. In addition 
to those Quoted In the inxt. ate the following: 
Muhammad £)a>vad Mugbniyya, Figk a.'-/MdM 
Qia'fte al-$Sdtk, Beirut 197S, iv, 189-96 (on 
mwsdkdf'.v, 53-5 (on ihyd^ piaordi): Snyyld klubam- 
>nad Kk;ini Yasdl, 'Unal af-a-uj/Urd, Tehran 
<592/1770-31 594-603 (on lausdra'a nnd misiMf): 
Say^ Abu ‘l-Unsan Isfahiul, IFasUat al-na^fal, 
Kunun 1393)1973-41 164-B (on ’naedkdl), ill, 

98-119 (on ijiyd’ ne nJ t l, 120-5 (mi 'nu^iareUt); 
§^ay^ Muhammad Hasan Nedion, ^assdkir af- 
kalamft ^ar(i ^rdV ef-istdin.Tehran 139C/197&, 
xsvu, 66-95 imsid^fl, ax.tviii (Tehrait S39S/ 

1977-8). 40-4 (on katlm). 116-44 <011 »ia5iIiiraU/); 

§be}‘kl} al-Hutr al-‘AniilI Mulianuuad b. al-Uaian 
b. al-Hurr, ll'asd’il al-Sifa, Tdiran, aib. 191-2(7 
too niuedra'a and matdidi). xvii, 326-47 (on ikyd’ 
euedf and muj/tloraiUl), Sayyid Abu ‘l-Kksim 
Kh«ii*1. .ViJikd^ af-4d/iUn, Beirul mlb ed., Ii. 
116-20 (00 ntKSdMtJ, 159-62 (on karliu), iifi-44 
(on the tnitgtfa'atdt): lU-Hurr .-|l-‘Amlll, HVisd’if 
ai-^a, Tehran, xiii, igr-ri; (on the Murdm'a 
and the imstJidI), xvii, 326-47 (on tbe ikyd’, 
MOtMfund the mu^larakdn; Sayyid AbQ 'l-Haiiin 
iOiVul, Mmkdiji at-fAbliln, Beirut, loth ed,, ii, 
116-20 (on the wMdksV), 159-62 {on die karfwi), 
(72-4 (on mniklaraluSI) , Ayat Allkh KhurenvnI. 
Tabrir al-aasUa, 3rd ed,, 1397(1976-7, ii, aoo-a 
(oil ikyd’ mawiiil, zi6-ao (uii wK^iumkiit); idem, 
Tmcdfk <i-m>sjVI. Oaglidtd i.<98/i977-S. 454*37 
[ou tniisdkdr). 


(A. K. S. Lamutom) 
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Mqucnce or diccctnu ol 'ralct-vsc wlllmut the con- 
$ent ol Um atiier paruien. ^\'ben sit-eii, suclt permis- 
skn could be revoked al any iim«. Water waa divided 
between U>e putnen accocdiiia lo tbs site o! ihdr 
respective land kaldinp. Partans on the upper 
reacbea ol the river were not allowed to dam up the 
water and thereby cause sbortap on the lower teach¬ 
es. U a dam bad to be coitsiiucled. water rlglits 
were dKlributed slaiting at the loner roaches 
and working upstream from there. Tint owner 
ol a body ol running water had certain rights when 
it flowed through sontebody else's land. The owner 
of the land was lorbidden to obstruct the flaw ol 
the water and had to permit the owner of the water 
to carry oat oeoes&ary repair work on hie land. 
IJaiH ^ur6. the right to make use ol water at a 

or devise, but could not be either sold, bequeathed, 
rented, or given away as charity. However, In Otto¬ 
man practice we find examples of owners of water, 
oi individuals or of s ttrek/ foundation, where the 
water might be sold lor use in irrigation. Whet the 
state was concerned about was to prevent speeule- 
tion in the price of water and to prevent the de- 

tbose paying higher prices [Erunm Ifinan-ndrusi, 
dated ijeo. in Barkan, A'nniinfer, 70). 

In addition to the prescription on water use in 
Islamic law. the Ottomans continued piaciices and 
regulations whicli they found in the conquered lands 
and enacted new legislation. These concerned the 
water supply for cities, water distribution, especially 
In areas with w-ater sbortnges, and rice growing, 
which became a major slate enterprise involving 
water use on a large seals. Ueneral Ottoman policy 
regarding water use and water works was determined 
to a great extent by tbe Ottoman land tenure system, 
which left the direct exploitatioti ol agncullutai 
land primarily to the ee'gyg laraiing ernaU units. The 
stete did not pertieipale direcOy in large-scale 
water or laad reclamation projects or in ngricultural 
preduetios, except for the naler supply in the cities 
and for rice gtowiog, Such projects were usually 
initiated end carried out in tbe form ol raV endow¬ 
ments by members of the Ottomao house or ol Ihe 
upper echelons of Ihe ruling class, Tbere was uo 
govetamant agency responsible for waier projecu 
or regulations for water use. The couBiKtion of 
aqueducts and maintenance ol wsiei waye was under 
the supervision ol the aer-uu'mdrdii'i tftdsfa, head 
architect in charge of public tnnks. Liuder his 
authority, and directly unrSv a ndgir nr super- 
fntetidenl, were tbe m yo^tifarf, technicians u> 


charge of tbe ineintenance of water pipe system in 
Istanbul. 

Rice cultivation as a major irrigation 
activity. Here one cen see bow the Oltomaos 
realised large-scale irrigation ptojerU. In rice 

^ water courses for constant watering of tbe rice 
paddles were crucial, so that the real object of 
possession or uelgnnient was not so much the laud 
but rather the use of the water. In the surveys, 
Ihe possession or astignmeiit of the iiarji > art w 
nahr, the channel for irrigation, was granted by 
thegowernmenl to Individuals as ••iifAor Hmdrjg.e.J. 
Often the ptissesslon of a gfgvg determined who 
would possess n cwlein land (cl. ffarmniif, ed. 
Barkan, ill. Since the water was distributed In 
limited quantities, Ihe government strictly regulated 
the amount ol ric* seed lo be planted, and it recorded 
In the survey books the amount lor each ^erfi. 
Many channels for Ihe Irrigation of rice poddiee, 
anfidr-i Itlltik llttlik), were nunod either ailer the 
person cesponslhtc for their opening et after tbelt 
possessors. Beeeuse ol the unusually Urge coosiuop- 
tion of rice, the Ottomans encouraged from the 
beginning the extensloR of rice growing, eithor by 
establuhing direct governmeat control over tvatei- 
courses, or by gianting posscasioii or pcoprietorxhfp 
of waste (mnrdf) lands, particularly In tbe flooded 
areas. Official sonrees conclusively show that rka 
was widely cultivated in the hfaritsa, Mesta (Karasuj 
and Vaidtti valleys in the plbiijtb century. Tba 
growth of government revenues from rice growing 
in various regioas in the Balkans k shown in Tnhla t 
based on the nuUta'a (g.e.j registers Irom this 
period (see U. Tayyib G^bilgm, Edirne w Pope 
fiedss, Istanbul tpst, les-S}). 

The principal rice groiriug areas in Anatolia and 
tbw re^ectiva revenues in loej/tiyi are shown in 
Table 2 [see R. hlurpbey, The /ancfiotsiiig ofikt Olio- 
man army undsr Murad IV, unpubl. dissertation, 
Uaiv. of Chicago 1979). 

An Italian source of 8 Bo|I47j(F. Babinger, DitAti/- 
scieinsMngcii das Gsnstsen lacapo da Promonlario-ds 
Cenpia..., Munich 1997, dyj estimated at js,ooo 
gold ducats tbe revenues from rice productioo. 
idils-i Bidllsi (Hoikt l>\Mskl. tbe conquest of FUibe, 
Murid I's reign) states that the sultan's share of the 
lice production In the Msiilsa valley amounted to ca. 
80.000 gold ducats tu the time of Bky'czid 11. Besides 
tiKise meniloned above, there were other important 
dee-grnwing aress In the Sakarya rivet valley and 
Its tributaries in the provinces of JJhudiwendigir, 
Sultdn-Ontl, Bolu, Ankara and Kutnhya. Archival 


le-year period in Ottoman 


Sde/rqei-a 885/1480-1 895/1490 903/1497-8 


Maritea valley and its thbuiarica (FiUbe, Tavuslu, 
Vnnbola, A(i2a-KlxnnlUi, Buegae, Corlu, Crgene, etc.) 
Tbe Struma (Serres, Drama, etc.) and the Varder 
(Vena with the Triifkale pJoin added by 887/1482] 
district 


1,679,920 2,650,000 




Menlik and Teintr-bishr in tbe Vardar valley 220,000 

(in 882/1477.8) 

(in 889/1484I 


Tbe village oi Absbsm on the Struma tiv 


























































duo Co Cbe Hmar boldcfs. Cottoc mnd other crops were 
abo expected to be cultivatsd oa the lecbimed land. 
Apart £coid cbe Citb* to be paid to Che timiir hotden, 
and the profit accruing to the rt'iyi, the pronolerx 
premised to undertake the expensee of repairing the 
caravan higbwap pasang through this flooded area 
and to construct a caravanserai and five foimtaina. 
The sultan gave bis approved to this project, subject 
to the wiUmgness of the re‘a^ 0< the area to work 
on the reclaimed land. 

and land ceclamalion projects in the Ottoman 
empire, ^wa^ made stdrject to the approval of 
Ibe sultan, and made cooditional on the consent of 
the local populatioo and litnir holders to co-operate. 
Such projects, with large potential yields, nere at- 
most always proposed and realised as vai/ endow¬ 
ments. This melbod was Ibe predomUiani form of 
land reclamation and irrigation tn the Ottoman 
Empire. Except for rice cultivation, the state seldom 
look a direct part m organising such irrigation 
projects. Such irrigation projects were undertaken 
more extensively in the period ol the rise of the a'yan 
and the toeal dynasties in the ihtli century. Under 
the impact of European rommerctal expansion 
during lha period, they made clforts to put into 
cultivation ptevioinly unused swampy lauds. It 
was during the rantlmil [g.v.] period that, undar 
the influence ol current ideas from Europe, the 
state became aystematlrally interested in land 

A Council lor Agricultural and Industrial Affairs, 
the Zirfi’al wa Stni'i' Mrijjlisi, bad already bern 
created in isse/lSjS. In a tguesliunnaite distributed 

amount of land left out of cultivation due to flooding, 
and European experts were seal to ibe Dobtudja, 
Cyprus, and other parts of the snpire. and reports 
were submitted with sufgesifcins for ibe improvement 
at agriculture. The increased European demand for 
coium from the Levant during tbe American Civil 

broad measures to increase cotton production In the 
sealery plains in QUrU, the Aegean coasts, and in Ma¬ 
cedonia. This developiMnt reused shrinkage in rice 
cuJtivatioB in ibw areas. Apart from tbe extensive 
irrigatioii works m the Konya plain which were 
open for use in rjyi/cpij, no substantial drainage 
or irrigation pcoject was accomplished by tbe stale 
until the Republican period. As late as the 

area of irrigated land in Turkey was limited to 
ao,ooo hectares. 

Anatolia and Rumcli, where water supply was 
gaerally adequate for agiicullute for 9-10 months 
out of tbe year, fixed regulations for water djsirlbu- 
tioa as in Iran and in tbe Feitile Crescent were noC- 
commos. In tbe dry tegioiis of tbe central and eastern 
Anatolian plateau, and during the summer mouths 
starling fran July, certain regulations were worked 
out lor the distribution ol available water sources 
among indlviduBls. Such arrangenents, stemming 
frun pre-Ottoman limes, were particularly common 
la the neighbourhood ol large towns where uimwrous 
orchards and gardens were to be found. According 
to tbe observatiOQt ol moderu geographers, in certain 
parts of Anatolia where tradiiional methods survived, 
the organkatlon of water disiributioii was dictated 
by shortages of water both legionatly and seasonally, 
by the extension of irrigated agriculture, cu by 
aggregation ol populaticii (X. de Planbcil, Dt la 
flaint pamphylitntia out lacs ptridtcxi, Paris 1 psd. 


tee, jad-*). As to sharing of spring water between 
several villages, there was usually no formal regula¬ 
tion, unless recurrent disputes forced tbe govern¬ 
ment to intervene as an arbiter and to work out 
regulatiaiis. Such disputes usually appeared as 

the M^i's eeurt which was responsible for settling 
them in accordance with tbo jiqrH rulee, as wsie tbe 

This explains the lack ol ualvOTssUy-applied regula¬ 
tions enacted by the government, 

As a general policy, tbe Ottomans avoided im¬ 
posing ngulatione on water use, and abolished pre¬ 
existing taxes and dues on water (tee tbe M»>!r<-ed>iie 
of MaJatya, Barkan, iij). In tome disiricte, tbe 
Ottomans retained older cegulalioas tor dieliibution 
of water, for lnfgatlng gardens and fields, and for 
water supply to tlwciiy, Id the province of Katamtn, 
where tbe Ottomans found the most developed system 

superintendeiil of water was eUoses to supervisa lha 
application of these regutetions. To distributa water 
according to the provisxHis ol the ^ari<s regarding 
tbe hcgh-l Siarb, right in the use ol water, and iiu/‘c, 
or pre-emptive n^t, was the mlf-dys Tesponslbiiily. 
Toensnre complete equity, tbe tnlr-Jl appclnlcd, with 
tbe ag^oval of tbe commualty, several nubiweflis 
who oversaw tbe distnbulioo of the shares. He was 
siso as^ted by sAdgiVds who performed the work 
during the actual irngation ^ocess. The regulations 
tried to prevent various abu^, suefa as taking water 
out of turn by bribing the mlr-dh and others, wUcb 
reflect tbe acuu competitioa between tbe users of 
water during the summec months. Each user of 
dktributed water paid a fixivt lee to the mfr-di (for 
tbe rales see the Unax-xdne published in JESHO, 
xi/i, tig), who acted as tax-farmer for tbe govern- 
merit. Tbe revenue derivtng from mfr-ddiyya, to* 

amaunted to go.ooo cjCos In goy/ijci (see Bagvekhiet 
Arglvl, Tapu no. 40) and to 150,000 nk&ts in 1046/1636 
(see E Murphey, op. nl.) The function ol nir-it, 
apparently originally a Persian institution (see 
litsUirt, Persian Ir. ed. I. Aithar,Tehran 1347, so6-7; 
Tadbiral nl-miilUM, ed. V, Minoisky, London 1943, 
<4), wu performed In other parts of Anatolia some¬ 
times under the name of su nghnrf (see Ewliyg Cetebi, 

59^> till 29)- Ewiiys Ceiebi made the ccmaifc that, 
if it were act for the su sg^esf, the populace svouid 
have murdered one another. (For tbe organisation 
of water um within the village, see X. de Planhol, 
op.eU., jas-e.) 

As to the techniques usod In harnessing water, the 
AnatolioD peasant usually used tbe simple inethod 
o! channelling water from the rivers through gjorgs 
or orgs. but Che methods ol tlrawing up water by 
means of aolnial-poireriid wheels or idfghs and small 
dams were used. (For an tmeresting example of 
building dams for inigaiion In the Karaman province, 
see JESHO, xl/t, rsj.) 

City water systems. Tbe supply of water to 

the Ottomans. Tbe Ottoman water tyslem in tbe 
towns before 957/1453 has not been studied. However, 
it is known that aHre the conquest of Istanbul tbe 
Ottomans devdoped qiule a sopbisticited water 
system for tbe dty, and applied this system too in 
other citka in the empire, notably in Jerusalem and 
Mecca. In Istanbul, the most complex and best- 
studied example, we see that tbe system consisted 
cd rmUecling tn reservoirs or brads (Pen. band) 
the waters from Ibe two hilly areas la the outskirts 


Encydopasdia of Islam, 



of city, nainely tke Kb4lkaJl valley and the 
BelfTftd fcTKt, and tben bnn^ing tfaia water under- 
^ouEd Id buge pipet and ever aquaduela to higb 
pamts ia tba dty. Waur (owen or (a ImCafi were 
conicrtieted to keep tbe water at a blfb level and 
water det>ate, nufli^ aod auMUam, diatrlbuled tbe 
water in diilerent directieoa Id order to coaatruct 
and naintain tbe ryetetu, an eilenslvc organlaatlaa 
grew up under the ehiei arebiteci or *idfaa mi'mir- 
tofil and tbe sepetintcDdeni ol tbe water conduit 
workots or tbe sv yaijlrijarj MdriH. Tbe eotutruction 
and marntenamo o< tbe water works waa Ihuuuxd and 
oignimed by aalidf, eitber of individual] ot ol sui- 

loto being to bring water to tba complerLes aurtcund* 
log the gteat mosques wbkb, as we know, served as 
tbe nuclei lot tbe derelopmeiit ol tbe city [sw 
iSTAKBUi.]. Tbe mainstay of tbls water system was 
created tbrougb efforts under two sultans, Mebemmed 
11 and SUieymtn (. In ibe winter of dOifiejS Me- 
beinmed II gave orders “to bring Into the city from 
tbe countrysele an abundance of water through 
aqueducts'' (KnCovoulos, History of Uthmii tht 
CsufiMror, tr. Riggs. Princeton 1954, loj). The 
Bysantioe water works, pipes and aqueducts wbieb 

(uriM ol tbe empire, were rt-discovered and used 
by tbs Conqueror to craaio tbo first Ottoman water 
sysiein (see Tursun Beg, T>u History of Mthemmsi 
Ms Conqtreror, ed. InaJok and Murpbey, Chicago 
1978, Jj-8). Dalmaa and Wittei (i>sr Vo/sw 
dfuflt&kl, it) maintain that tbeae works were con¬ 
centrated on those areas of Ibe Khalkail valley 
closest to the city. Tbe Klik-Ceshme or forty foun- 
tabis constructed by the Conqueror at tbe Valens 
acqiieduct or Bordcgban-Keineri received its water 
ficta Ibis condull. Tbe rapid increase in the city's 
papulation, first under Biyetld II and then under 
Suleyman 1 [see istanbus], together with tbe con¬ 
struction ol mtjor mosques under these sultans, led 
to a search for water sources at a greater distance. 
It war under Shfeymftn I that the second major 
water project was carried out, this time collectng 
mainly tbe waters of tbe Kk^iidkhane vaJJey which 
also had been used for the water supply of Byun- 
tium up noli) isoq (Dalman and Witlek, 1-9]. 
Dalmaa and Witteli (14-r;] shew that tbe mam aque¬ 
ducts or SV'Armrris on Ibis line were Ibe work of tbe 
arebiteci Sinln, wbo built them first in jit/i jja and 

bad destroyed them. In constructing tbeii water 
works, Ibe Ottomans made use of tbe remains of tbe 
ByannCine water conduits and aqueducts as well 
as employing native Cieek aapetlt (a cectaln master 
called Kirs Nicola is mentxmed by SeUnlkl, TaVtM, 
j) among the » yot^'ularl. ll nay be suggested at 
ihta point that the Ottomans burrowed irotn the 
Roman-Bytanllne system some bydrelogtca] tech¬ 
niques and. coisblntDg them with their own tradl- 
tious evolved quite a compki organisalioo to supply 
water for Ibeir huge capital city. Sultan Silleymin's 
eatcnsive water pipeline brought to the city and to 
bis nswIy-TOiuirucled roosque abundant water, 

A report by Sin&n hiiniell oi $afar gyh/Auguat 1968 
(Atif Efendl Library, ms. t7)4, loll. s;£b-2dibl 
gives the following details about the situation at 
that dale. Tbe water newly supplied by both tbe 
Kifi)]ld|<!)ine and KIrl|*Ces[|nie water pipelines 
amounted to 8x fwia (one Hilt is ixadilionally aeficed 
as tbe amount of water passjog through a pipe of 
given dimensions tn 24 hours, or approximately 


60 mt, see Daboan and Wittek, ao-il. At tbo qI 
low water level, out of 9j private and public foim- 
laiDB caiating at this date, &# had been recently 
coastncled. The 95 fountains look up 38 Ififo ot the 
total water supply (in 194J, 1. Tanijii found in 
Istanbul alone atj public fountains of Ottoman 
limei). In addition, Istanbul bad is mufUl: using 3 
lots and i (»ne-fourtb ol a lulel, 18 wells 

using 3 fOle and I nssura [one-eigblh of a liile). The 
remainder ol the water vteot to the Palaces and gar¬ 
dens of Ibe Sultan and grandees in the city, as well 
■a to the public batb houses. The basic system was 
expanded upon by suceeding sultans, particularly in 
connection with newly-constructed mosqnes (see for 
an example, ra’riii-i a"V-s HUr-i ‘OH- 

vuinf. in rO£flf Supp!., Istanbul tsss-y/isiy-is, 
a6-3i). They constructed new reservoirs and water 
lines, extending those already in eaistence m the 
two main areas of KigbfdUiine and {^allfall. 

Water sources found and brought to the city 

last/ or slste-oODtrolled endowment* and were placed 
under the control ol the relevant imif's admliustra- 
lioo, which was alto reaponiible for meeiiog repair 
expenses. Fearing lest the water supply specified 
for the use of imperial mosques, palsw and pubik 
fountains be out sbort, mtrl arofr/ waters were not 
allowed to be used for any other purpose. Constant 
inspestion to ensure tbelr proper use was carried out 
by the so yol^'uforf, wbo even bad tba autbocity 
to enter bouses for investigatioa. When a new 
charitable iastitutioo, a mosque, batb 01 fountain 
was to be built, its founder was (iist requited to Qod 
a water source outside tfw dly. This water was 
brought to tbe city by means of a device called 
konaa. that is, Ita adding of newly-dlscovcied 
water to tbe main water conduits of the eitri waj/. 
This keieu water could be taken from tbe mein 
condalts only at certain specified polnu. Upon 
applicatioa, Use sultan gave hit formal petmissioTi 
tor tbe use of kefiM and recognised owoetship 
rights over Uiis water m a special firmin. The 
s^orS principles required that such a ^ocedute 
be folloamd. hfany wells were dug in order to sxplolt 
underground water as a further addition to the city's 
water supply. Such waters became tbe property oi the 
indjviduaU wbo discovered Ibetn. Despite tbe dose 
watch kept over tbe wfri mif/ waters, there were 
many instances of diverting of water by individuala 
for private use. Tbe government tberefere closed a 
strip of land adjacent to the water line to new con- 
stnmlion and assigned tbe populace of twelve villages 
as guardians and repairers of tbe water lines outside 
the dly. To meet the water needs of the city popu¬ 
lation, water from the public fountains wu distri¬ 
buted in waterbags by rakes or >a(t,bls. The soifila 
were organised in two corpcralions, the arke sakuferf 
or human waler-carriers, and the at iskefarf or lioisa 
water-caniers, who svere tn competition with ona 

in repairing and enlarging tbe water system of 
Mecca dating fiom tAbbksid limes, the Ottomans 
made use oi the organisation which they evolved In 
Istanbul. Th^ sent a team cf experts to carry out 

su yoUiularl organiseiioa ol Istanbul. 

Bibliography: X. de Plenbol, Jit la pUint 

pampAylitnne aus lea pitiiitra, Paris 193S, 137-8. 

3:3-8; idem, Les fondemtoa geographtfiwt it 

I'hisloiri it I'lslam, Paris 1968. On ittigalioa 

and lice-growing U tbe Ottoman Empire, docu- 





































larger in area Iliau tbe ^atrd-t outside Che 

waU of his new capital of Sirl (near mU), and 
this came to be known as the Barajti't 

reference to Che bili-band-i S^ri, cotitaiued in )ijs 
account of the construction of the beautiful buiJd* 
ings by Sultan nru*-^ah(732-90/ij5i-S8) tleieon, 
tends to suggest that the dem was built with lofty 
embauluueats for the storage of chin water in the 
nearby area. The construction of these royal lakes 
considsably raised the water level in the area, and 
thus reduced the depth of the irrigation wells in 

The Tu^luhid period is marked by much impiove- 
neat in inigatioa facilities In the empire. The 

DihB but is the piovintia] towns also. The coa- 

tion of lakes in £arlf (Bibli State), Gath 

Mubbtaeai (DisU. GhSijabSd. U.P.) and Maoglore 
(Distr. Sabhranpilr, U.F.). An insciipUon at Nagawi 
iofonos us that the mutM' (govemorl. Malik nrllz b. 
Mubammad, censtrueted a large lake In Ndgawr and 
named it Bfrtc Sdtiar (Hindi sagar '"sea"). 

The lakes constructed In Dibit are Important as 
reflecting the progress being made in civil eagineering 
on the one hand, and the concern of the succeeding 
sultans In causing to be constructed nore beauti¬ 
ful lakes and tanks than those built eaiUei on the 
otber hand. For Instance, Sultan ii||iyfi4i al-DIn 
Tb^luk constructed aqueducts over the lake In 
TughlukhbSd, whose traces can still be seen, Referen¬ 
ces an also found to the lakes built during the reigns 
of Sultan Muhammad b. Tughluk end Sultan FTrOs- 
5il4h. The anonymous author of the official history. 
Si«3l-t Firai-^SU, and hagiographies, mention the 
famous lakes of Dihll, such as tie tiaad-i Tugd/uh- 
54i!h. ffaw#-i fCntfugS Hiin, tlowi-i S^ahiida Falh 
iSad" and ffsitirf-* ^ahtiia Mubdtak l<hdn. tn the 
provinces, the lakes constructed In Davlaiabhd and 
UiSir Flrata are worth mentioning. Sultan Muham- 
inad b. Tughluk's Sivi, built on a considerable 
height in the fort of Dawlaiabhd, can be seen today. 
In HiSdr FlrQzi, Sultan FVCz-gJiMi also had adstem 
built in 754/IJ5J cm a raised platform. Il was origi¬ 
nally coDStnieted for supplying water to the ditch 
excavated around the fort, but alter water from the 
newly-constructed ca.ials became available, its 
water was used in the gardens and flower beds Inside 
the fort. 

In the sthfryth century, cisterns aH»ar to have 
been constructed by the rulers of the regtonal kbg- 
doms that arose In the wake cf Tlmar's Invasion 
of India (8oo/i3p8). The construction of fooniains 
In Qjawnpur. G'JiUarat and other cities in the plains 
led to the construction of dslems, as their water, 
flowing through narrow channels front a height, could 
make the fountains work. Bibur’s description of lakes 
in the Pan^ab also testifies to tbe fact that old 
lakes were kept under repair, while new ones were 
excavated ia the new towns. As the assigned 
by the king to nobles in lieu of cash salary and 
ailowaneee were hereditary, at least in practice 
duriog the px-Mi^al times, the assignees con¬ 
structed tanks in their lands for the extension of 
cultivatiOD sad borticultuce- Por instance, Yiisuf b. 
MuJIi Qihakaii, the munfs/ or judge ol the ^argesui 
of Cawnd, ia 958/1543 construeled a beautifully- 
petteroed tank in his adininistraiive charge during 
the reiga of ^Ir ShSh Shr. 

later on, tbe Mudjal emperors, and the Dakani 


suJtaiis of Bidar, (iolkoiidh, Bl^japui and Abmad- 
nagar, established leseivoim. Alluskns to these 

sights into the skill eiupluyed fa their coaslructiou. 
The Mubauunad-Kid, a cesevvoic built at Bi^apur ii> 
iiSs/tySZ’S by Afdal laju, is a great feat of eu- 

looms was built with tbe mousy of Ti^ Sulfha, the 
wife of SiiJthn *.AdIl ^ah in K^fpur. Tbe Paul* 
Maball (waier-paJate) at Madiug and the tank of Mk- 
SAhibk at Haydarabad are nufable exemples. 

In the izlh/itilh century, Che amirs of Sind and 
the two rulers Haydar ‘AH and Tlpd SuItSn fy.w.] 
of .Mysore maintained the tiaditkira of ^e emly 

tion gueslions, building new tanks and repairing old 
ones. The huge tank built by him in Dorati possesses 
a huge embankment ^ut aVi miles long, and at 
places is 45 feet high. Ele also lewaided other people 

tors) were entrusted vrith tbe responsibility of main' 
taining the tanks in the kingdom. All these lakes 
and tanks from mediaeval times existed till the be¬ 
ginning of the 20lh century, but with the modern ex- 
panskui ol the towns and cities many of them have 
been filled In and the land used for residential pur¬ 
poses. In South India, however, they still survive 
and aie used as picnic spots. 

As for the cot'Structionof wells, they ate mwilioned 
in our sources either as Ink or 6a’in or td^cll. Tbe 
baHn and M’o/f (9.1.I are step-wells, mcaut for 
the use of men and animals. Evidence available 
about tbe iMli is interesting in so far as it reflects 
on the use of (be Persian wheel to lift rvater from 
the deep wells ui areas around Dibit during the early 
Sultanate period. Indicating, from its comparative 
costliness, considerable local prosperity. Only fairly 
opulent farmers could afford tbe installation of 
this water-lilting niachinB. 

Sources Icom tbe 8th/t4tli cealury refer to the 
sd»iya and ilie larit set up on the wells that were 
owned both by the state and by the cultivators. 
AJ-‘UmarT In his ilfosifiik l-aisar was infutmerl by an 
Indian traveller in Arabia, Shay^ Mubktak of 
Cambay (Gudjiirdtl, at some time in tbe beginning of 
Sultan Muhammad b, Tugliluk's reign (yag-fa/i.taj- 
Stl, that people in and around Dihll set up Persian 
wheels on the wells to water their Helds and gardens. 
Tbe writer refers to the Persian wheels as sawSki, 
whereas tbe concempocary Indo-Petsian writers use 
rather the term darM. An inteiesLing anecdote related 
in the Qiavimi' al-kalin about ghayli^ Niakm al- 
DIn AwllyJ’ suggests the presence of the Persian 
wheel in Dihll in the preceding century. It tells us that 
SbayUl NizfUn al-IXn once came across a set 
up OD a well. The cultivator who was drivlag (be 
bullocks for Itlling watet. exhorted the animals, say¬ 
ing age bark, dgi bark (“speed up, speed up") in a 
melodious tone. The sound produtsdby Ibemotiouof 
the wheels and tbe voice of the peasant had such 
an effect on the ojikykil that he immediately passed 

Tbe anonymous author of the Sirm-i Ftrfir-^idkf 

newly-consliueted ^kiada-ji MsiMfot- 

Skik outside the capital Flrilzdbid The ffotsd was 
filled with the water lifted from the Wells in tbe 
summer when the rain water was exhausted. He 
further iefonns us that the income from tbe lake was 
endowed by Sultan FlrQz-Shah for the benefit of tbe 
poor. The work also contains references to the 
buckels (dofies) made of metal (iron) instead ol Adas 
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mA’ 

[pilebmor potter; vKset«), hanftng down the wheel I otfleUI, Kamil Tasi, aaklng the latter lo carr; on 
by meana o( chain ol ropes. The Psrsiao term JiUt I the repair work of the old canals. Three canals, 
alsooecmin tbesanwpassate.sifnilyineibesarface I Qfa-yi //Jtirwili, Qfd-yt KttfAwda and Qii-yi 
wheel which was used lo lift water from the lewd- Khi^rmU. arc mentioned, and must have been 

The ddU6 sras used lo lift water fmn the open constructed by Qltail Malik before his accession to 

surface of tanks or rivers, the piteben or buckets Ihe throne Ih 730/t}so. 

beisg hied on the rim of Ihe wheel, which was re- The credit for construcilag a number of canale 
volrad by the band. | m the region between the river SuileU and I>lhll 

Later sources reveal that tbe use of the Persian ^ goes to Flrtla-SJiflh. First, Ihe vast arid tract of 
wheel was quite widespread In North India. Kabir, Haryiai, whore only one crop was ralsnJ during 
who ilouiislied during the pth/istb and the first the rainy season In a year, nttranled the royal etten- 
decades of the lothliCth century, refers to it in his tlon In ;55/t3S4> he laid down the foundations 
verses when he likens tbe rosary used by the exier- ol the city of Ubsr FlrOzl (modem fflslr) and then 
iialists to the garland of vessels attached lo a mli/J constructed a double system of canals, tbe head- 

Ii* found the Persian wheel being used m the region Olhgti-Ktiilnl, flowing through Rupar and Sirhind 

of modom eulem Uttar Pradesh. town, met the IJJatniuiS canal called RJjjlwgh near 

Like Indo-Persian writers, ^aykh 2ayn, the the new city of Hisdr rirfiah. Both of them passed 
<ajr or miowter of Babur, mentions, the In via Kamal. At I;Iifdr J'lrQsd, they discharged thejr 

gas(i;i9 when Babur crossed the Qilieliim river and water Ihioiigh a single cbonnel Into the ditch around 
occupied Bheri (Sargodbil Uistrict in Pakistan), he the city. Vaby9 Sirhlndl supplements ^amt-i 
found Persian wheels as a cominon means ol Imga- BirSiJj ^Aflf when he informs us that the conetruction 
tion there. The orchards and the sugar-cane and I ot canaJs started ic yjb/c;;;. Besides tbe Sismuni 
paddy-Iielda were irrigated with the water of wells and Sutlej canals, be mentions another canal cut 
lifted thus. Later on, when he occupied the territories from the Sutleiji, the waters of which were conducted 
of LShawr, DipSIpUr and Sirhind (93s/r5r5-6), tie up lo Diha^har (a town in Rahtak Drstr.), irrigating 
found cveryabere the peasants irrigating their fields avast arid tract ol 96 sq. miles. In ;57/l3}6, another 
by means of the Poi-sian wheel, and he deecribes its canal was excavated fivm tbe Chaggar river. This 
MructLire thus: “They make two circles ol ropes lung flmred past the fort of Sirsuli (town) and rsacbed 
VDOugh to euit the depth of the well, fix strips of Haml KHerS. The most important canal was the 
wood betweou Ihciii, and ou those fasien pitchers. ^amuuh canal (tater called western Diamuni canal) 
The ropes with tiie wood and attached pitchers are that was aHo cal from the l^amunh and conducted 
put over Ihe iveli-wheel. At one eud ol the wheel to the capita) city of FlrOcIbid. flesidm, the SaBmu 

axle, A second wheel is fixed, and dose to it another canal (later A'ltaiipiir As ngld) sras dag in the Sisrillk 

on an upright axle. This last wheel the bullock hills and the waters of Sirsdll and Sallmd were 
turns; ils tectli catch In the teeth ol the second, diverted into II. It flawed past ^^thlhid tosm (lo 
so that the wheel with Ihe pitchers is turned. A the south of AmbiU). Like their master, some of 
trough Is set up where Ihe water empties from tlie 1-Truz ^ah's nobles also appear to have excavaled 
pitchers, and from this the water b conveyed every- irrigation chaaneb in their flgaH, e.g, tbe Slrat-i 

where’*, £l<nyU Kayn says however that in India, nrut SAM informs us that lAian Qalidn hfakhdl 

other nietbo^ of irrigation arc med, including ibe planted gardens and constructed canals, sec^ and 
leather bucket IdsriM) lilted out of water by yoked basars in his 

oxon, svliilsl dAcAii, based on the lever eyslein, xvhicb ' Ail these canals were kept under repair by the 
is still in use, was most common. later Sultans of DihlL Though Bibui complains 

Gradually, use of Ihe Persian wbo:) sveias to have that there were no artificial canals in India, although 
spread everywhere during the Mughal period, but they cmdd easily be cunstracled at a uuniber ol 
(bey ucre especially numerous in the PanjiSb, places even in the plains, ghaykfl Zayo refers to 
the iiiusi prosperous regain, £vcu en average colli- the canal cd Flrux-Shdh flowuig viaQjbajitai.as well 
vator (here could allord lo set up a Persum wheel ou as the cjcmil in (be sldn* held by Dilgwar Khun 
hb well, which had been budt of bricks and plas- | L&S's luateriial uncle iu the foothills of the Pan^Bb 
tered with lime, dcipila the espendiliicc. >fu^al ! (^ayswal pargand). Bdbm’s description of the 
historians like Abu *i’l*adl, Hanrld al-lbiii Lah*^, territorial unit of Caodnrl also contradicts hint, 
Ydsul Miiak and Su^on Rdfi Bhandlrl, inerdmn it as (or he found there much ruuniog water through ehati- 

one of the commonest meaiu of irngatioii i:i yorlh mIs. We find allusioDS iu the .4/sdni-yf SMM» to 

India, but tiute the turn ol tiic lylh ceniury, it the dums and camils m Orissa, and these appear to 

have beeu geaerully replaced by lube-wells. have existed them beiore the Afg^Ja com|ue,c of 

As for the barnes-ing of rivers for urigaikni the region In oSofisya. 
purpusca, the construction of Inrgu artificial canals Likewise, the Mughal taisiariaiis furnish iiifor- 
hegau ill the reign of Sullaii ‘Aid’ al-DIn Kbatiijl utatiun about the repair of the old and tbe con- 
lOhS-yis/rapd’t.ns) towards tbe clow of the 8tJi(ijlli striclton of new canals. According to Abu 'l-Fadi. 
icutiuy . AtrOt Jfliusraw ludcrs le a ilscp anti wide first Silliib al-niii Ahmad MMt repaired the Flrai- 
• anal built by filfbal Mulik in the terntory of Mulibn libfh’s can.-il, as it had tilted during the 

when he describes Ihe revolt of Ihe army and peoplo early years ol Akhar's reigu. Later, nuother officer 
of Multan againsi (he govemar Hugbuluy. Besides ol Akbar. NUr al-lXn Muhammad Tru'l^an, had llie 
this. C^hil hfidik seems to have constructed canals same eanel repaired a second time. The reign of 

in Multan and DipaipQr units. BaranI adds (but (yjiili J)jahun witnessed the digging of new caoals in 

in every teriitory where Qjiil Malik served us different territories, ^ah IPIahSu also increased 

governor, be construcled eauaH fur the progiess of tiio loiigth oi FlrOa-^ab'a ^amuiiB catial by reopen- 

agriculture Ibere Tbe Inai'-i .VdtrH contains .1 ing it in the hills at Kjyidcabid, aisd brought its 

ni^eti (officUI dacuincntl Issueil by the govatinr icuter up (9 ghih-Cjohanabad (Dilill). This e«iiu» lo 

of MuithR, Mabtil, in the reign of FirQx-^ali, fo an be known both at Nnlr-i and Ote .Vnhr*f/nyif, 



























































was abovt all concerned with the conitroc tion of atoi- 

indudiog (be Die, Salld RU uid Karadl structures. 

Rapid and expenUi'S adoption of Irrigation proj¬ 
ects has not always been accortplished vlth legfO' 
nal co-operation or with a crltiul appreciation of 
Ihe appropiiaieness ol Irrigation technology borrowed 
from the indnstrlaltsed states ol the world. Explol- 
ution ol the irrigiiion poterlial ol Ihe Euphrates 
in the period since Ihe Second World War has brought 
cMifbcts between riparian states on Ihe division ol 
waters, as storage facilities in Tiukey, Syria and 
<Irig have been conetnicled without co-ordination. In 
zp74 and tpys the flow of the Euphrales at hill in 
‘IraV fell to unprecedented levels (9.0s milliard cu- 
metres in xpys and 9.4a tnUliiitd cubic metres in 
ijyj) as a result of new water storage reservoirs 
buih in the states upstream. In contrast, close liai¬ 
son wasToaintained between Egypt sind Sudan during 
the course oi the creation of Lake Saseor behind ihe 
Aswan Hig^ Dam, both to ensure agrecmenl on Ihe 
division of waters and to provide lor the settlement 

beneath water level. 

A slow response by traditional agricultural 
areas to ihe demanrls ol a larger and often higher 
consuming population led to Increasing slate inter¬ 
vention is hrigailon alfairs with perreptlhle elfeet 
from 1952. chough particularly from 1958 in Arab 
countries and from ipdainlran. With few exceptions, 
govemnents favoured centrally financed and con¬ 
trolled irrigation projKis, which demanded imporlcd 

water and farmere by ihe national bureaucracy. 
Irrigation developmeots in the Muslim world have 
witnessed damaging failures in selecting techniques 
of as appropriate ty^ by scale and technology, la 
Iran, the Die irrigation scheme fouadered in part, 
ance large fanning units created to woch the area 
proved unmenage^e. The Libyan govoroment- 
controlled Kufra irrigation scheme is the south 
of the country, a ^ov-piece designed to tlemonslratc 
Libya's ability to utilise oS revenues to set up ^r- 

technology irrigation projects eslabliriied in Ihe 
oil-exporting rules of the Middle East and wuib 
Africa whkli isave out-stripped indigenous econoimc 
and technical cesomces and have added little to 
the sum of domestic food production. 

Sources of irrigation water have changed only In- 
signincaniiy in recent years. Surface and gcoimd 
water art the mainstays for irrigation water provision, 
though a number of ricber states, notably Sa'ddl 
Arabia and Kuwayt, have made use of desaltnised 

cost. Pumping ot irrigatloii water from deep aquifers, 
of which the Kufra scheme is an exain[de, has in¬ 
creased in importance, though m many eases vvatei 
extraetjon is faster than repkaishrnent rates or 
comes from fossil water reservoirs, with clear bn- 
pllcationB lor the longevity of these sources. Con¬ 
siderable icope reiuaios in Ihe area lor more efficient 
use oi existing water resources, rather than Ihe 
expensive cteation of new ones. 

The total area of irrigutsd land in the Muslim 
world has grown very slowly, despite large allocations 
of icsonrces for the construction of reservoirs and 
Irrigation schemes. In the Middle Eastern heartland 
of the Muslim world, the proportion of agricultural 
land under inigallon has remained more or less un¬ 
changed at a quarter of the total. Individual states 
have improved tbslr positioos somewhat, above ail 


Egypt, where the Aswan dam has Incteaied both the 
total atea under iirigatkm and the area under peien- 
cilal cropping. Estimates of relative rslinnce on 
irrigation few the main Uuslim stales are shown 
in Table t, including both traditional and modern 


The strength of iraditioital systems has been much 
eroded hi rerenl years, tlndergiound water channels, 
taiUi. fatUii or hSra. have been generall/ neglected 
and many have fallen into disuse. The diesel pump 
has widely repisced other manual and animal-powsr- 
iifting systems. Meanwhile, the a^ition 
rigated areas served by modern system! of 
has been offset by losses of irrigated 
and landered infertile ihiougb growing alkallDily 




IS provision of drainage facilities and in- 
ipciate cropping paCtems. Most countries of the 
ind somi-arid aone ace affected by this problem, 
;h none worse then ‘Irhk, where it is estimated 
more land is lost annuaDy through the effects 
II salinity than is reclaimed by developments 
prajecls, 

Despite the expendltuie of consideiable funds on, 

the cipansion of the irrigated area is tbe lecttt 
past, results expressed In real gains in land under 
a and crop productioa have been disap- 
pointiog in most ueas of tbe Muslim world. 


f’ereentago of cultivated land under irrigatfan in the 
Middle East 

B^rnyn 6 

Cyprus 16 

Egypt too 

Iran ao 

‘Irik JO 

Jordan 7 

Kalar (Qatar) too 

LebenoQ ao 

Ubya 8 

Sa>^ AraWa 80 

Unltad Arab Emirate too 
Yemen (North) to 

Yemen (South) 60 

Biiltetrapky: D. A. Capetona, Wtier laws 
is JVfosfsm coutUries, FAO Development Paper, 
41 , Rome 1954 (many other papers In this same 
FAO series are concerned with modern develop¬ 
ments in irrigation iu the Muslim world); UNESCO, 
Cffilfrofien refine mUrr, Arid Zone Kesearcb 
Series IV, Paris 1956; G. B. Cresssy, QaiMfr, 
hsres ang/eggerss, in jrage. Jfrvim, slviii {195S), 
S7-44; J. A. Allan, K. S. McUchtnn and B. T. 
Penrose, Libys—sgrwufsiird sad tetiumit drrffep- 
nwnf, Loudon 1979; J. A, Allan, Tin Kujrah agri- 
cuKu'of schtiius. in Ctotr. JfuU., cxHl/i (1976). 
43-56; R. M. Bunell, S. Hoyle, K. S. McLachlan 
sod C. Parker, rkr dneiopfng apicuUm of Ms 
MUUlt East, Loodoa 1976; 0 . Arcsvlk, Tkt sgri- 
cuUunUdevetopme’il tj Uaa. New York-Wsshingtim 
1978; D. L. Johnson, Tkt tumaii Jaa tf idsatifi- 
caliou, in Eunemlc Grogrsphy, hil/4 (1977); 
D. Dalby, R. J. Harrison Church and F. Bauas 
(eds.), £>rea|U tn Africa s, African Eaviracunent 
Special Repeit 6, fntenaatiOBal Ahicao Institute, 




iDUODiy tuTTOUnds tgkil) may be pta 
bwks or OD arUficiai lakei caused by damming u 
valley («.g. the Anasdgar at A^m<r, the Viiholi at 
Udaypur [f.v.]). Since open eapansee a< water cause a 
perceptible cbangs ie the mietoclimate, buildings 
might be sited to lake advantage of the ee^iag 
effects of evaporation (e.g. Flnia ^ih's madrasa 
and other structures on two aides of the IJasr; £hh^ 
at Dihti [r-e.], MabmOd ^Ui‘s paiace, the tombs 
and the mosque at Sarki^ [sec oudaKAT and ainn. 
Tii.lndo-Mualiiiiarcbitecture];acid many pleasances 
may be sited la the nuddle of an attUkiol Unk (e.g, 
Qabiegir's Hiion Mlcar complea at Sbaykbupiira, 
tbe tombs of gbfr ShAh and Salim Sbhh at SasiuAjn 
[g.B.}, Uudial Uoaks at Xhrnawl [g.r.], the Zalar 
Maball to tba Uayikt Sakbsll garden in the Dibll fort 
[see plan, Vol. u, a66 above]; the tombs would have 


before as a new art form [see aOSTAk, ii], The kloal 
garden shape tvas a fourfold plan, Mdr-Uti (the 
name ddr &sgi persists In many Indian towns as 
the aamc of a locality even where no tracercf gardens 
remaiin). as in e.g. the garden surrounding Kumi- 
yOn's tomb in Dibl! (see plan, Vol. ii, ad:, above), 
where the lUvislons are marked by water-chaoncls 
with cistems at or seats over the iotcrscctious: 
the pattern was followed and augmented hi later 
tomb compleaes; notably Akbor's wmb at Sikaodra, 
' I'llinAd al-Oawla and tbe Tldl Maball 




haturally need provision to be made for the escape 
of surplus water; overflow tunnels and sluices may 
oceasianally be sumptuously deexsrated, as at 
Sarkb<4; In Gujjarit, but the simpler structures 
In the local quorlsite at Dihll have a moaumental 
beauty of their own, e.g. that oa a water-cbannel 
off the Ka^afgafb canal at Wasirlbid, with an 
iacluded silt (and fishl) trap; those on the hnnd 
connecting TuglilubAbad with ‘AdilhbSd (see plan, 
Vol. II, >57 above), whereby the low-lying fields 
to the south of Tu^lukibUd could be flooded to a 
depth of some 3 m. to crealo nn irtlllcbl lake for 
the deience of the citadel and leavlAg QUiyAtl] al- 
Dln's imnb as an Isolated outpost; and, more com¬ 
plex, a two-store:^ sluiced ^m, calM SSI 


terminating on the cross axes in Mmdiifis. Sinulnr 
gardens exist ap-trl from tombs and palaces, e-g. 
Rim ba^. Zahri ba^. Wuii Kbdn kh bhtfl, hlihtar 
Kbin kd biglb Adanak bh^, all at .^gra (ddi/, iv 
[i8;s-t], 104 fi); in his suggestiva (but sometimes 
□alvei SarJy gardsM-peiacss of fke gresi hfughats, in 
Orieidaf Art, NS, ivfs [1956). 3-10, R. A. Jakaabhoy 
proposes tbe latter es (be site of BAbui's original 
^lUr-Uei ia India. 

Mu^al ganlens reached tbeir peak of perfection 
in Kas2>nlr, where at ^itnagai. Akbai'e Nuslm 
R aai. A$a( Kahn’s NinjlAl BSgti and i2iiih3iigl{'s 
[.[lAIImic look advantage ol the copious natumi 
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MA> »l-*AYNAYN AL-KALKAMl — MA'AD 


mutcTjpuec. lo it> p*^i Mt’ al-^Aycayn ar(u«d 
IhAt alJ $Qfl broCkcrtiOMb display only trivial di- 
verfcodM. All brotIi«rhecd< iven of equal maril and 
ought to oMnbine. His atgumenu tvere carried a stage 
furtlwr in bis book Mubtif sJ-mutag^sievt/ laid otun- 
UiHib ai-i«pa«im/, which k outspokenly pro-Otle- 
inon fa> its seatiiDenU. To the antbor, the Ottoman 
slate enhibited pan-Islamic cdccticbta and was tbe 
last to pre c ede the appearance of the AfaWl who 
would unite Jews, Christians and Uuslims alter 

Mcutioo has been made cd the license allowed 
by the Ftdiliyya and Che ‘Ayniyya lot the use oi 
tpells and secret scripts kn- [eUgknis purposes- 
MS’ al-*Aynayn, an avowed thaumaturge, displayed 
an interest in tbe occult and paranormal. Those on- 
sympathetic to Ml* al.'Ayoayn hare dismissed him 
as a sorcerer posing as a scholar and have argued that 
his niyatlciSfn was an eaampia of $Qlism in decadence- 
11 is clear fiuni tbe works which he snete, for ex* 
ample MaHluUisl-maiiH/ 'aUiafittu where 

prayers are eotnputed by letters of the alphabet. 
iiiB^e squarrs aud numbers usuti as amulets, that 
the system he used was highly complex and derived 
from mediaeval systems invented in the HagjjTib- 
The Hawd is adiarent to Black .Aliica and has its 
own tradition oi secrtl scispis- Ehveo aecret alpha- 
beta have been recorded in the Hewd Some char¬ 
acters in these scripts represrat the numerological 

Arabic letters, or are baaed on the akslecal fonns 
oi complete Arabic words. Other diaracters are nou- 
Arabic, possibly Lybico-Borber, and are lunette 
in shape. One Hawd script which is particularly 
rich in Kon-Arubic cheraciers is the al-Ydslat 
alphabet, which relates either to Y 4 da, itsinveotor 
(<Abd AUlh b. Yedn the Almoravid I). or to the 
letters Vijln which open Sura XXXVI in the 
Kur’in. Characters Irum these Uawd script: appear 
in several lithographical works of Ma^ al-‘.AyTMyTi, 

these scripts, the rarydniyyaand the ‘thrdntvya, are 
kaowa among the Ahl Bhtikalla. Like ^ayUi 
Mtibaminad al-kjainL Mh’ al-*Aynayn leund it 

Over one hundred miracles are attributed to MA’ 
al-'.Ayiuyn hi the Karra/ al-'ayiiayii. They range 
from the rescue of his books and novices from the 
Uooding ot the Saklyn al.Hainrk’ Ui idpo to the exor- 

(ire; and the illumiimiion of aitom by his clothiiii;' 
Certain ot these happenings are patterned on miracles 
attributed lo the ftviphet. itonetheleas, they are far 
loo varied to be uocoanecled with the psychic iJOwers 
of Ma’al-'Aynayn, which were acknowledged even by 
his most bitter opponents. His powers oi psycholog. 

ol the Saharawi. and lo instil e fanatical seal in 

j. Al-gfeluVItl's porlruyul. Uiie oi tlia moat 
libicctivo poilraii* oi Mi’ al-'Ayuayn towarda the 
cod oi his life is olfeml by Abuiud b. ‘Amin al- 
Shlnua tbe author oi the Kiidi al-Waill who passed 

thiau^ bmkra on his way to Mecca and wrote his 

desolptiuD. lint published In :pii, a year atlei the 

death of Mk’ al-'Aynayn, This author coiillrms Chat 

grovek to Mi’ al*‘Aynayn. fic reiuarks (pp- jdg-d 
OI the rdji edilkiii) that tlio lallcr was leurned In the 
Siftfo. MfiJ. ll/if' and filili, and that lie uas the I 
only worthy succenot to gboyicli SIdiyya al-Kablr I 


(lyBs-tSdpl. He thought highly of the moral qualities 
and character of Mk’ aI-‘Aynayn, and speaks glowing- 

BiblitgrafSy: s. Arabic sources. There is 
os yet no comprehensive biography of Sijayitt) 
Mi’ al-'Ayiuyn in Arabic, but aspects of his life 
and career are dealt with In the lollowing works; 
Ahmad b. al-Amla ol-Sbmbltt. it-tVaOt/TlariUm 
tidabi' S&inAif, Cairo i.378|i9S8t Mubammad ol- 
I ‘Akib b. al'Sttayht) Ssyyid ’All ibn MiyibI, 

I .Vo^pm' al-bafiraya ‘ali kanSitH s^aykjsfid al- 
siayti bfd’ Af-Mynnya, ti.d.; Muhamniad al* 
IfflUia b. al-Sflayhl MS’ al-’Aynayn, al-Cfa’jj al- 
roMf /I matiribiyyat SiinkI/ m-'aratiyyal snan 
bibi miM «urakitab wa-toxlf. I9si; Muhoramad al- 
Mugliidr al-SasI, al-Ma‘stl, iv. Fedala. Morocco 
19&0. 83-101: Mubammad al*Mu$|aH MA’ al- 
‘Aymayii, ms. Microlllm no. tyi. Kational Ubrary, 
Rabat; Mubanini.-id Tab! AllSh, Mui^kkir ui- 
nanfnd bi-tirut Mi’ tU-‘Ayiuiyn 'bfaad’id, 

useful soiiree lor the lifeclShaykh Mi* al-’Aynayn 

koajs in tfik (uMiciy Afrito, Cambridge 1576, 
xaj-ji. OlMr sources which discuss aspects of 
bis life and ihougbt are: J. Caro Baroja, Arfudios 
Sabariarw, Madrid 1955, aSy-Ajg, Cin sanfd" 
SaAan'MO y ra familU-, G. Desitd-Vuiilemiii, 
toidnMteii d rMskure it l» ,V««Wfamr, Dakar 
ipha, pr-ioa; C. DouU, Cinq mois tbtt frs Muurts 
noHUuIrs du SaJurt /Ktiitiilal, b Tour in Mouit, 
Paris iBSt, 177-2:4; 0. du Poigaudoau, V<ie 
turtmiU genioJogfc du CAsiAA ,tfa’-sf-*iiain u 
JfaiTiiiK, in Uetfiris Tamude, xiv (1973). >87-^31 
D. Lafusnte, Ma tl Aium, StAor do Smart, in 
AJrica (1946, 1947); idem, Ui tl Ainut JrcuU a 
Gourand, in Africa (1948); P. Marty, Lts FaJtlia, 
hi RUM, xxxJ (i9i3*i«), 139*41. 137: J- Mercer, 
Spamth Sahara, London I97<i, i03-a3. I33*d> 
Z4S-9; Al-31outabassir, Uatl Alain ickCheutuliy, 
in RMil, i (i9c-7l, 34S*5i: H. T. Norris. Sbaykh 
Ua’ a^’dyna>7l al-Qalgaiai in Uu foOt liuraivtt 
of the Spaaak Sahara, in BSOAS, null (1968), 
IS3-3d. 347‘7di C. C. Stewsrt. islam aud miat 
oricrin Mauntaaia.aeasisludyfromUuniiUfttaih 
century. Oxford 1973: M Vimcluiige. Smara. On 
Forbiddm CUy, London 1933. 

(H. T. Norris) 

MA’AD (a.), place ol return, a tochnlcal term 
In religions and phDosi^lcul vocabulary. 

The verb 'add. ‘aicup* signifies "to retuiu u> a 
place", Al-QIawhatl treats it as asynonyin of rs^a'n. 
The actkni of ’amf is the movement wtMteby urie 
returns to the point of departure: ro^Si ’ota 

progress, iii describing a cuele for example, or atop* 
ping at a certain point and retracmg one's steps 
(cf. Sibawayh, cited by U], wbence tbe idea of 
a return lo the origin, to the source. Tbe verb rodia’s 

L used ill uiaey Kur’iiiic venes to indicate return 

to Ikid: '"I lien Hu will make you die; then He will 
unikv you live; then you will be bruuRbi Iwck to 
Kim” (slayM lurjia'in, 11. :S). This niurii lakes 
places after the Rciurieclkui. lu the 4th verbal form, 
u’llda Ociioles "to recoiiunance, ruilotate”. Tbh 
is tlie sense whlth It has hi ihc verses where this toot 
It associated with ihaiol rad/o’u, lot example (XXX, 
It): "Gud bcgiiit (yaMa’ul creation; thou Hu 
niKsts it (yii’idi/Au); Urn yuu wdl be brought back 
lu Him". Subsequently. Cud is qualified by tlic 

titles lU-JttubJi’ and ci-ifii’iif. Tltese term: are not 

revcivoit lor Cod, The iTophel said; "Cod loves 





















































































































































































I l«ad«r HWko in s66-W8?j-8i in th«ir 
squabbIsB «itb tht Tuikitb cnliphn] governon of 
M»w}il led. Beirut rjSs-y/ijbj-?, vii, 35J, 339], In 
i69l9J9-io the B&yid ‘Adud el-Dewl* {f.v.J Uumdied 
an eipedlliOD via this route «(alnrl the Ilekkiti 
Kinds, and ciudifed Ibeir chiefs along the toad from 
Maw$ll to Ma'alUiiyi (viii. 709). la aai/mad'SOi 
durtsf the warfare between ibe ‘Uhaylld ruler of 
Maweil Mu*iamid al-Oawla Kirwash b. al-Mulfallid 
and hit breiber Za^tm al-Dawla Aba Kamil Baraka, 
the lormet’t Kurdish alliM maicbed on ttaHIlbiyi 
and aacfcad it (ix, 333). 
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JiO'k •l-rntJU^ (m« SAkt^, 1 , y>, >]j, 376 I 

ud sUewheTC) and is pr««rv-ed in a manuscripl I 
in LeldeBfxa UatIQb,aJ-^a«r{af,$2,684). According 
to kfatiitb, it was written bafote tbe (sacond) Uifbai 
coTnpnjiion volutoe oascntiafly a 


. (loniaMnipacison . 
Ol tbe delinitiocu ol the ws'dril and tbe iaj-dn and, 
to a lesser estaal. froni a compacunn of the tables of 
contents. Where itic two books show an iuipoctani 
difference is in the ti&e of the tcmi badr* (see above) 
and In Iha detailed Iceairnenl which the hsdis receives 
In the Afffhdfi (which fails ootside tlie scope of this 
arliciel. 

Hurh more Interesting as an independent study ol 
the Hfn of.niaSSKt and the Sim ai*6dydn than lindral. 
rtn tbn Millk'aMt>Miii« another lltlle-knownwork, 
iha ri'drof-MulaobrnMin Ji.atrjr 
hahd’ifi ol al-Mu'ayyad bi’IIdh Vah>4 b. 

Hamia al-tAlasvl (d. 747/1346; see Brockelinann 11, 
186, 8 II, 242). A curioue aspect ol this book is that 
the author apparanlly knew neither the two books 
by al-Qlur^dnl nor al-SakIcUd's and that 

it cannot be precisely detenninsd where he found 
the quotatkiiie from the U./)4/> which so inucb 
influenced his thinking (see Maflib, o/SdiMM, 
339.60). la the preface (I, 3.4), he acknowiedges 
that he used the AUHal at-si'ir by [plyt‘ al-Ofn] 
Ibu al-AihIr, “tlie Ttbyi’i by the iJnyt* Mbd al 
Knrliii", the -ViWyiil ft iwSyM 

by Takhr al-DIn aJ-ItSzl (which, ns menlisned eailler, 
was a compendium of the Dald'ii and the As'dt). 
and the ol Iba Sirddj (sic) al-M3likl. MallQb 

(aI-5sAhiiM, 3SB.9I docs not seem to be in any 
doubt that this lest work : 


words and santances (tl, 9), and the second with 
matters of stylo (b, 221) as far as theea two can be 
kept apart {cl. il, 22t-a). The chapter ends with a 
discussioa of tbe badi* (ii, 333}. 

As noted earlier, there arc numerous osmtnentaries 


of th»e, with valuable information on manuscripts, 
appears in ScUbeim, 310-13. A collection of commen¬ 
taries which comprises not onlyal-lfarwlnl's l 4 ii and 
al-TafUsanl's^nrhmakkkstor.but also tbe Jt/owUib 
al-futib of IbnYa^ab al-Magbribl (wrote 1108(1696; 
see Brockelmann, SI, 31S, m). ibe'drasof-nA’dk of 
Bahd’ al-DIn al-Subkl (see above), and the 
of the Sfisrh muMln7ar by Muhammad b. Mu- 
baiamad 'Arala al-Dashlpl (d. 1230/181$; see 
Btockelmann. ]1.84, SII. 98 and HalIQb. ai-K<a<elni. 
$92-7) was published in Cairo in 1937 (and earlier 
in Bhidk m 1328/1900.3. according to Srackelmann. 
^ I. irb, 3a) In lour volunies. HentioQ should also 
be made of the Shark aJ^dfuindn ft riim ni- 

etetdid uw V-baydo by ai-Suydfl (d. 911(1503) 
[f.v.], a versificatian of tbe Taiikis to whiefa the 
author Umsell wrote a eommeDtary, and the well- 
known commentary cm the verses qooted in tha 
Tat^ir known te tbe Ua^kid atdansts ‘old (ori 
ft 4i«r*) {Aatrfhi'i ul^alkklt by *Abd nl-RaUm (or 
‘.Abd nl-RabnUti] al ‘AbbisI (d. 963/1336), both of 
which were printed in several editions (sec Btockel- 
inann, I, 296, S I, 319). 

The popularity which the system of al-Snkkkk!ami 
ol-KaiwU has en/oyed to lbs day b sboaru by such 
works as the edition by M, ‘A. I^alS^I of ai-Kaz- 
wlaPs lidb, Cairu 1368-70/i9a9-3i, which coataios 
extensive notes on the interpwetatkm of the SXt 
and tha history of the genre, and by modem works 













































































e Kiic aa scnools, the mektel! (Acabii: F.veaiually, the higher liutliutions ol learaing 
'ih [ff.v.]). Higher rellgiuus sturiie'. le form their oivn preparatory actions, untfl 
the auuimsa (TurKiah proaun- ' state gradually developed the higher-elerreiiury 
sri. The tradicioDal educational secondary stages of the educational system. An 
re financed by private itoiatioiis, pressive iiumhcr of higher schools were low 
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o( ctiuge. Tbe popuUiiiy ol Mcondary aducition 
sbouM be partly atcribed U) l>ie tact itiat il Is ' 
considered a gateway to bigher education and then 
to a government post, Another moUvatioa lor study 
la a secoodory school was ezeinptioa Iturn military , 
service or the possibility of service under favourable I 
oouditiocs in some countries. | 

The weaknesses of the secondary education are 
wcU-known, and are in fact an iuherilance from i 
the pre-modem pcrtod: ibeoveremirtiasis on tote lear¬ 
ning, discipline, enaminaiioits, the heavy load of 
subjects to be taught and bontaJ lessons. Most of the ' 
secondary schools in the regioo ire not equipped with | 
sulficieai libraries, laboratories and playgrounds, | 
Secoudaty education has been overwhelmingly , 
academic: vocaiiooal and technical education have I 
been neglected oi even looked upon with disdain. | 
In the recent two decades, oflidal attitudes toward | 
vocational and tw-hniral educatioa have been 

East, only Egypt has accompll^ed a structuml 
change in secondary education by channelling over j 
half of the students Into technl^ and vocational 
schools. I 

In the first decades ol their Independence, the ’ 
educational laddars in the Middle East differed | 
widely from one Arab state to another. The scbod , 
system wasieQuenced both by the dements inherited 
Iram tbe Ollonuui Empire, whicb on their part bad 
been shaped by the French model, and by the example | 
of the Eiir^ean mandatoiT powers. Since the end of ' 
the Second World War, (be Arab educaliocal systems ^ 
have been drawing closer te each other, and efforts 
have been made to coordinate tbe curricula, the i 
organlsatioii, and tbe tennlnoloty of the educational j 
systems. Egypt has been the ebject a emulation 
and has sat tbe example for many refomic, owing i 
to her central positton in the -Arab world nod cultore. * 

most common pattern in the Arab world, although 
theiehave be«iotber variations.suchas tbe Lebanese . 
palteni, Kuwayt (g-a-eJ, and 'Irak (6-j-a). There are I 
also diflerences In the curricula, mainly ki tbe teach- I 
mg of toreigD languages and reilgfom instniclion. I 
There is a tendeiKy to postpotw the teiehing ol I 
the foreign language to the int^mediau school. 
Vat in Lebanon, Jordan, and South Yemen, I 

il is lau^t in the primary school- Sa*!^ Arabia 
and Sodan devote more hours to the teaching ol 
Iclam than other Arab stales. I 

Occasionally, conferences are held to dtscuss arid i 
coordinate educeiional and cottoral policies ol (he 
Arab eountnes. Tbu: in 1947 a convenllon was held 
in Lebanon to coordinate methods of teactamg 
Arabic. In S957 the fanponant Agreement of Arab 
Cultural Unity was sign^ by Egypt, Syna and jer 
dan, and was joined n ^ar later by ‘Irilf. The agne- 
merit called for coordinatioii of tbe school systems ' 
from all the cultural, pedagogical and organisaiional 
aspects. Over the years, various inter-Arab conferen¬ 
ces and eoDvaations have bean held which have dealt 
with the teaching ol civics, leztbooks, examination, 
educational {danning, tbe teaching of the sciences, 
illiteracy, etc. 

Biilicgrtip/ir: The bibliogtapliy on the history 
of education iii the Ottoman Empire and its 
successor stales is vast and of grestly varying 
quality: it is accordingly imposslUe to try to 
give anything resembling an exhaustive list. The 
best sources for the current edueslionsJ develop¬ 
ments In tbe area are the official reports and puW- 
cations of the Ministries of Education and reports 


and studies prepared by I'N'I-SCO and by othei 
regkniBl and international organisations. 

For the Ottoman Einplra and tbe 
Turkish republic; 0. Krgln, rurkiye maarty 
fariAi, ] vols., Istanbul 1939-43, 1977 (essential 
work, sometimes uncritical); N. Ayas. Farkiyr 
Crnnkuriyeli mtlH cjuinii: kurustar M Unkfrltr 
Ankara ihS; B. Lewis, Fiir eimritnct <4 modern 
rurAey, tendon 1961 (a basic work); R. ft. Davi¬ 
son. Rr/orm tn tht Oiloman Ampirr, rgyb-lSyd, 
Filncetoii 1963 (fundamental work); F. K. Unal, 
r»rftiyr rfilfm tsiUBitnfs gili^HUStnt MrM bi'r 
bait>9. Ankara 1964 (useful); N. ^k<9. Thtdtulap- 
mnl of uculatism in Turkey, Motitrenl 1904; 
A. N. Kazamlas, Educatum and tiu guest /or 
modernity is Turkey, Chicago igOd; t. BaggOz 
and H. K. WUson, Edacctianal problems <n Turkey 
igao-rgao, Bloomington, Indiana rgdS; J. S. 
Szyiiowlcr, Edutaiios and modernaaiton in ike 
Middle East, Ithaca, N.Y. 1973: S. J. and E. K. 
Shaw, History of Ms Oeemaa Empire and modem 
Tuetey, ii, Cambridge 1977- 

For Egypt: V. E. Dor Bey, L'msiructim pu- 
bltgue en Egypt, Paris 1872; Y. Artln, CoesidSnUuM 
sue I’instrveiion publigue on tgypu, Cairo 1(194: 

tuns in modem Egypt. Cairo 1936; A. Boktor, 
Sckoel end society in t/ie Velley of lie Nile, Cano 
193d: Idem, Tie development end expansion of 
edieeeuion in Iks United Arab Eepablic, Cairo tgdy; 
Ahmad Hzaat <Abd al-KarIm, Te'riti 
fi ‘afr Muiemmad 'AH, Cairo 193S; idem, Ta’ri^ 
af-raVimyt Mitr, 3 vols., Cairo 1945 [fundamental 
srorks); j. H. Heyworth-Dunne, Ait mltodueiton 
io tie jktsfory c/eduratiiis in modem Egypt, London 
rggk, repr. tgdfi (fundamental work) tj^ba Husayn, 
Muttnktol-al-thakSJa fi Misr, Cano 1938; ‘A. K. 
Katar, al-To'lim tea 7-«iita's(fi2S« fi Miyr, 
Alexandria 1939; Ahmad Nadjlb al-HllSB, Falirtr 
'an lylai aUa'Iim fl Miff, Cairo 1943; Abu al- 
Futoub Abmad K^wan, Old and new forces in 
l-.gyptum eduealion. New York i9Ji; H. Ammar, 
tiroicxi up m ou Egyptian mllagt, London 1954J 
I al-EabbknJ, Dirisdi fi laitfftit al-te'tim ks-Miff, 
Cairo 1958; B. Dodge, AI-AMsr; a millennium 
of Muslim teaming, Washington D.C rgbt; H. al- 
Filft, a^TsV(^ nl-ljiakdfi It 'l-le'lim p blifr, Cafro 
1971 (based on secondary sources but usefull; C. 
Hyde. Riuealion in modern Egypt', ideas and 
reaheies, London 1978 (uncritical): P. J. Vailkiolis, 
TAX modfrii Jrtstery of Egypt, N.Y. 1969, and edn. 
TAe kutoey qf Egypt, London 1980 (cmitains 
important chapters oo education). 

Other Arab cbuniries and eduealion in 
tbe Arab world generally: G. Anconius, Tie 
Arab oumhemng, London 1938: Sill‘ al-^ugr*, 
To/Uffr 'ex iitol al-ma'inf p Siiriya mi'kHri^l 
/i-tgig^tkd, Damascus 1944: R. O. Mattbewa and 
M. Akrand, Educedian in Arab eounlries of Ike 
Middle East, Wasbingtott D.C. 19491 A. L. Tibawi, 
Arab eduealion in mandatory Paleshne, London 
19361 idam, Islomu education—ils Iradiliom and 
modernisation into the Aret nalional syilems, 
Ixnden ea. sgjti UNESCO, Compulooey edueation 
in tkr Arab stales, Paris :$36; Mbd al-Rass8lf al- 
Hiun, ToVlkS el-ta'Hm fi ’l-'Irib fi •l-'akd al- 
rdjS-rj/7, Ba^did 19391 Sb- Kalida, 
AlUs si-ta'lim fi ‘l-tdiam ti-‘AraM, i960: *A. ‘Abd 
sl-Dklm, ed-TetHII al-tarbaud, Beirut 1966; F. I. 
Qobein, Eduealion and science in Ike Arab mortd, 
Ballimoie 1966: J .-J. Waardenburg, L«t Kmuersi- 
lls dans le monde arnbe adnel, s vols., Paris 1966; 
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juiiadklion o( the ofipuJ educational 
which was diswlved, were Intescated in the Ministry 
of Prinury and Secondary Hducation. 

Other forms of edncation have also been made 
possible b other UioistrieS) who have started 
"iosUlutes for technoloo’'' or institutes lor higher 
studies ia order to provide trained personnel lor 
their own iseeds. A Ministry (or Proles^nid Educa¬ 
tion has been in being since 1961. 

The growth ol those undergoing education has 
bean rnpid and great since 1962, at all kvels, as the 
foUowlag table shows: 


/i|/br«nl>onr slaitrlt^urr. Ministry of Education, 
Years 1976-61; BnUOm slalistiqiu^ no. 11 (1981-3), 
Mimstry ol Education on-t Scientific Research; 
£.’£aHigam<>)r sufMnr tl dr lis rrrhmrkr men- 
It/ifur, ProbRmes actuals «t perspectives d'evenir, 
Algiers. OPU 1978; nl-TaW/t ’(-Etnrftr (faraH- 
relim n Aigm'r), Ministry of Primary and Second¬ 
ary Education. Algiers 197s; E’Eooir/ondsmnliifr, 
Algiers, EKET. (A. HaoJ-SAXrtH) 

C. Morocco.In its modern form.pubifeeducation 
ia Morocco dates from the colooial period. During 
the aa years of the Protectorate {s9t3-]6), the 


Elementary 777.«36 3,018,091 3,783.044 j.ttS.Say 

Middle and secondary 

(general and technical) 82.937 236,882 612.229 1*29,884 

Higher 2,725 24.334 54-547 7*i«»7 

yean <1963-76) the number ol schools French authorilies progresaivciy installed, at the 
ost tripled; In October (962 there were aide of the tradiliona] network of Hur’lnic eehoob 
d ta 1976 7,798 (classes in ptaccice: 46,329 and -nedrrsss, an assemblage of educational insUtu- 


recenlly achieved independence, Algeria had a fairly 
large number ol iltilenles (5,941,00a according 
to the 1966 census, I.e. about 8o%|. The number of 
Algerian children not at school was eotisiderable, 
and the Algeriaa students registered at the University 
of Algiers was isot more than 500. 

Alter 30 years, Algeria has certainly accomplished 
a work which, though still uniinislied and full of 
flaws is nevertheless positive in its results. More 
thvi oue-lhird of the state budget goes annually 
DO education and training. All children arc in the 
process ol being placed in schools despite an un¬ 
precedented demogcaphic rise (the populaLma has 
doubled in 20 years). Twenty-oos to-vns either 
point of getting a uciversity or 


Morocco was essentially 6Iltist and brought Into - 
local context a cosipletely alien culture, This i 
plains why the right to education for ail was nos 

The attainment of Independence in 1956 u 
marked by a great popular movament In favour 
education. Literacy campaigns sprang up sp 
taneously all over the country, and the new Mini 
ol Education succeeded ia getting into school 
October 1956 Eve tunes as many children as 1 
Protectorate authoritiee had accepted in the prc' 
cediag year. This dale aoccrdingty marks the rea 
birth of mudem educalicn in Morocco. 

Efforts to develop the public eduoatioa sysb 
found Ibrir justUicatlou in a double concepiioa 



_ ofiaccease 8,S7% _ 19.77% _ I4.i0% 

Source: Aanual statistics of tbs Ministry of Mational liducatioa. 

Aimnsl statistics ol Morocco, State Secretariat for Planuiiig and Regional Development, 
trained each year, together with a good number of I mental right enshrined in tbe conatitullon, and 
engineers and higher technicians. from another as a powerful factor making for econo- 

Bt6liagr<iphy: I. Khenmche. Ittscnfiliou iu I mlr and social progress. Thi< i< why education and 
tytUmt i'ntuigKtmtnl, in Cahurt dv CUBA Aifft, | the training of cadres always had priority in the 
no, 4, 1-73; Lq 44 renaeignamtnl 4up4ri4^r, developmant plans successively introduced after i960. 
Uinistty of Higher Education and S^ntilie These long-term devebpiuent objectives were 
Research, Algiers, Imprimerk officselle, 1977; I given effect threogb tbeehoiceof four principles for 













wlwork inhented tioin (bs Prot«c(orat« into 
and complex tTStem. 

Tbe present educational system, whose stnictue 
is Co a cousiderable extent modelled on the French 


dociiDj them altogethc 

between the "produc 
aud the employment 


































































MA'ABIF 






























































sao MA'ARIF 


Responsibility lor pablle education teas asslgsed 
to this Ministry, In iqxi tbs Kundamental Law ^ 
Education made the Ministry re^xsotibls for the 
provision of basic education fnt *11 children aged 
Irom y to ij years of age. This law also recognised 
three stages of education: priniuy. swoodary and 
higher stages. Privste schoeh were reeognised, hut 
they all had to carry out the cucrieuium ratified 
by the Mlnistfy of Education. Corporal pimishioeot 
vu banoed in aU types of school (see further on 
the provisions of these lasn, Isu Sedlq, Uaiern 
Pmic and lur eiutaltonal tytUm, Kew York tpjt). 

In 1918 the Central Teachers'Colleffe was esta^ 
lisbed for training secondary school teachers. 
A niuDher of French teachcia were engaged to teach 
modem scieiMes, and cmiaeol Iranian sdiolsrs 
came to be aasocialed with Ihb college, later called 
the Higher Kaiioaal Teachers' College. When the 
Univerviy of Tehran was established In 193s. this 
College was incorporated Into the Unlveiliy to 
form its lacullies of Arts and Sciences. En r$3i the 



et the end of the ftcat cycle <at the age of i6| and a 

certificate was issued at that pcint, more than ]0% 

of students terminated their studies then or went 

into a trade or vocational school. With the new 
system, the secondary school was divided into a 
structure of 5 + i years, with spccialbation at ihe 
sixth year. This had an adverse effect 00 the sub¬ 
sequent dovetopmeni oi education, however, in 
that it turned etudwts away Item vocational school* 
towards a umveraity oducatioa, and conaequeatly 
produced a surfeit of applicaots (or unlvcralty 
education. 

Technical and vo^Iioual education bad alj aknig 

state who trained the experts whom they neoded. 
The Ministiy of Education—called since the early 
1930S the Wiiirat-i Farkang {/arkaai — both 
education and culture)—did have its own vucaUoiiai 
schools which students could enter at the age of 16 
alter the first cycle of secondary school, but the 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































j-(1900), f>i7-isa\ (rjM). 33?'«a, *I3- 

47. The best ediUou k Risaut nl-^oftin (••/Ihi 7- 
*Ali' al-Ua‘arri ua-ma‘B-hi Ruilat Jbn al-lsiri^ 
mifldi fakmi-ki, yi cd. Cairo 1963 and later ones, 
by *Abd al-Rabmln “Diet al-StSli’". 

8. SisdUl til-Uald‘ika is especially cotiecmed 
with questions on tiee morphology and etymology ol 
certain Arabic wwds. Thus in tlie Mu^aUtma of this 
KtsaUi led. 1. KraHkovshiy, l.eiiiugrad 193s), a reply 
is iodiceejy given to queatioas tegarding Ike mor- 
pholofica] reduction of certain words and names found 
in the Kur’hn and katHU- lit this mauner, Abu 7- 
‘Ald’. who is himself the protaguaiat in this J^isdtn, 
Is beard pn^unding sevecaJ questions to tbe Angel 
ol Death relating to all possible morphological 
schemes to which can be reduced words like malah 
and ‘AerhTI. By this method Abu 7-*AU’ describes 
himself as successful In Ms attempt at postponing 


I . . suggests it may 

I ha a work of the poet's old age, in which be is shown 
' to revert to the original religious principles tef. 
j Ktaikovslciy, Jakrawiyr to/usrittva. li, i85|- 
I Finally, let or consider the author's survnnsg 
I csmmontaiies eshling up till now on tbs Diipias 
I ol other poets, 

I t. dfa'dits Atimnj is a coounonlary oa tbu evui- 
, plrlc DiirdH lA al-Mutanahbl, which Abu 'l-tAIn’ 
probably wrote in the prinee of his fife. This rather 
I simple conuneatary, ol which so far no edition is 
' available, bas been discussed by Kiafkovakiy, who 
' also gives some eaainples Irorn the Arabic teat of 
I this cotamealary, in .^f-iVutenohW i AbS-l-'Ald, 
i rmograd 1910 w frhrannyraMVMntis, ii. dyiij. 
of-Unei' al-‘ 4 tbt or aJ-QdhiVI is 

a very eztoiisive and as yet unedited cominisatary on 
I a great number of verses selected from al'MiilaiHib- 





































UiB 'fa'rf/ iQ»)- here be menlloncd separately; 
iha'rilibi, Ta^immul al-yallma. Tohrmj 1353/J9,U, 
i. 9 (= Tahil. i-4i; ToVrSfi Das&M, iv. j«»i 1 
TuhV. s-7); Bakbanl. Oumyar al-*u$r m- ' 
nW ai-'asr, Aleppo I3<9/I930. 50-3 (= I 
Tt'tlJ, S-ii): Ibn al-l^awzl, el-thttiUtain, \iii, 

184-S (= TaVtr, 18-261; Iba /»«* have leceslly appeared on tl>o Muiial iiobdity and 

ruffdt ‘ttU anbOh aS-iuiliH. Cairo tjso-j, i, 46-«3 > Undboldioj elaas. 

(- Tahif, 27-661; YabDt, UiM‘. i. 161-216 I «»6Ji<i*ra;*y; Siotey, i, rope-llM. 
raVtf. 67-1411; Sibj b. al-Qawrl. .Wi>*#(a/-2ai«dB, ' (Ep.) 

In Ta'rif, mj-Si; Qbahabi. Ta’riti <tl-isUm, in MA'BAD e. <A«a Au-All s.‘U kavm al-QJIUHA- 
ra'rl/. 189.205; Ibn Kaihir. ol-BieUya m 7- | NI, early representative ol tCndarl ideas. 



































































































































































































































































































MADAGASCAR 



‘ a]*Nub on tba wettem eout, at S 
NotbirnU). on tba «astem coatt, and MaUwln(?I. 
on tha vrostars coast, at 7 tfbaH; MaiiaRbra, oa tba 
costecn ooeat (tiua latitu^ aa’eS' ya") aad Bandar 
(al-) ^u'b&n (port of tba thoalt), at 61^%: Bandar 
Hadida, on the aaatam coast, and Bandar Kdtl, oa 
the western coast, at Wabara (f] (according 

to tbe Turkish text of Sa>yid ‘A3; tUs easna it 
illegible in tns. ajjj], on tbe eastern coast, and 
Bandar lilt (or Hayl|, on tbe wettcm coast, at 
3 isba'i; Bandar Iladbda (tic), on the eastern 
coast, no name known uii the weatem coast at tbit 
latitude, al 3 ssbaH: and Bandar Kds (or Kaws), 

A number ol ibeu ports, including Sa‘da, Manta- 
UfUl and Blmbroh bave been rediscovered and have 
been subjected to archeoloflcal studies. Those ot the 
north-west were alio knnwn through an oral tradition. 













































































MAUA<'>aSCAR 


te. mU/msoy, miooc/v, r And iliKiciiIt; it hu howerar been aucceiafully 

nd dloAofi>', whrrc tbe tnlloniiiB arc reLOgnistift i ocluevcd under Mli^Uctor^cofKiiUonr.'Fhe Ma]&gaf»y 
1 dilfictilly. nl-tiauitil, i.(-(4»irr, rJ-*', - - 















































































































































A'ti SuoMH Mmt, London 1941, xcii; T. D. J. 
Ptivck, Sibii»u>i <eiu, Booibay 1994, 139, 144, 
i}8-9, i8£-7; R. C6b(, Saunuluetu SutHttxuHk, 
Bmiuvrick 19M, (0-9, 84; idem, Dtr Sdsiitijiuks 
Mtiu/’icnd i-m Slleukit {nii-AriaUt) 1967, in 
Maefchtmi*. vtii-ix 948-8. 939-5, 

Foi Uc coiiquait ol xl-MaiU’m by tbc Miuliuis, 
see Balai]t)url, FtM/i, 269-3.277; Ya^Obi, Ta’iUi, 
ll, r63; Oltuwar!, 133; Tatmi, i, 9337-8. 2494-3$. 
9439*49. 9431. 9497; Ibn aI-ABiIr, Ui. 396-403: and 
YabQt, I. 769. iv. 446. Do hlusltm selttetneat nrul 
early adminittration, see AbO VOsur, K. al- 
Khtriii. Cairo 1389, 48; Ibu SaM, K. nl-Jata^l, 
vi. 8-9. 65, vii/9, 64, 66; Ya'kubi. Ta>i»4, li. 9J8; 
Tabari, 1, 9374-5. *463. 964$, 3239, 3366, 337a, ii. 
a. 39. 48, 5?i 504, 58». *35/ 899. 999. 979-*«. 9*a. 


. peope of KSIa. Ii is Indeed possible 
tliai be stayed also 111 this dty. because Ibere are a 
, great number of Xufan people among his lofonnants. 
' Ue found a frxiid aud patron In the niuaicias and 
! scbolar Isba> b. Ibrafalni tl-MaHeiU (d. 435/830 
[f.v.]}, in whose house be is said to have died. The 
' data on the year of his death in Ba^hd vary; 
215/830. 224/839. 223/840. 398/843 li'iArirf. 100 
al-Tabarl. lii. 1330: al-Mas' 9 dl, Afurd^, vii, 287. — 
I 2973: VikQt. L’dsM’, V, 309 if.; TaViti Oatidid, 
■. ail. 35 ). Since be is said to have died over 90 years 
I oM. as YdkQt (iv, 2131 still meaiioos him lor the 
. year 226/841, and since bis great blslorlcil work on 
I Ibe caliphs (see below) is said to have treated of the 
I reign of al-Hu'ueiin (2IS-27/833-49), the year 298/843 
I $«<ms tba most piobable (see G. Rotter, Zar Ckar- 
































































































•li-rs/lV, KajiiAf 1381/1962, 6 8), K. nt-Bitm 
Abi 'l-yadld.SJarS, i, 253, 256, vi, 215, ix, 113,115. 
317; Ibii ‘Abd Rtbbih. aU'W a!/»rid, iv, 318 If.; al- 
fabarl. cf. RoKtr, af.eil., 115 If.; U. Seigifip 
ifiknaf, 102 ff,}; A'. $^Jln {Ibn Abi 'l.yadld, 
ii, 246, 2SI, vi, i34-6)i K. tl-Khavitii! 
liM., ii, 271-1): K.A^ral-tfitS^iva-UatrSdi (al- 
blas^&dl, ifurd£, ii, 70; Ibn Mdklld, Ikmdl, Hayda- 
tabid 1962 tf.,iv, 198): A'. Ztiutii lyis {b.Mu'iatyat 
[al-Maydiid, al amikal. i, lit,)-, NawUir ei- 

(tl-Taw^Idl, ai-£s^j*ir, ii, 7«o-i, and 793- 
6?l: yi&Mr lu/ar ». nl-tUri^ (Yal^t, iv, 369; al- 
Baliihuii, Anidb, v, 303-9). AMar al-fi'lht (al- 
Mubarrad, 10 K. ml-Ta’iti, 209, and alio is iiU., 
all, ai£, 228, petbapa luriber 210 [Iran al-MadiHal, 
alao ill at-Tanilli^i, Farabi, i, 187, cfa. vi, ac«erdu(( 
to Wienu, of. til., 278]; Ibn Ta^hrlbirdl, Cairo, 
I, Jiil Kfcalifa b. KKayyat, TaVliA, Naj/af «9<s, 
471; al-liliatabl, TaVljA al-lsidm, ii, Cairo 13**. 


(1968)1 77-83; y. Kosenlhal, Htslory 0/ AfntJun 
M«r»»f«jfop*y*, Laldeii 1968. 6g I. and index; see 
alwCdS.iii, 366-7. (Ursula SI20IH) 

MADANIYYA, a braneb of the Sbidhili/iia 
[f.t,.] $&fl order named after Mubammad b. Hasan 
b. Hanaa Tifir al-k)adari (1194-Uluiiiidi I Ii6if 
1780 - Aprii-May 1847), wbo was ongtniliy a 
if.e.] of Mawliy AbO Abmad al.'.ArbI 
al-DarkSwi [see naaBiwaJ. From !J40/i8t4-5 »J* 
Madonl presented himself as mdependent bead of a 
(oeijra [?.v.) in bis own right {‘Abd al-Hlsfii ZakI, 
al-NaJia al ‘aHyya fi airrU <^^4a■rl7ye, Cairo 
1321/1903-*. 233) while retaining the essentials of 
^isihlU teacbing sod iittirgical practice (see Mubam- 
Btad Abmad Sayyid Abmad, al-AmMlr ef-^/piAabsyyn 
Ii •l-ferlifl cd-^a4i>Uyya, Alejtaodrfa n.d.. faotin). 
By that time, be bad settled in the Tripolitanlan 
town of fiiisrita, where he died and where bis shrine 
may- be visiled today. 




































































































































I w» 'l-DJAZR — MADDAH 











































































MADDAy -MAUHyiOJ 


9J3 


TFm tour of th« bocinniiig of our reiitu 

atiempM (o enitrge tlwlr rtpercolie by drawing 
tbenm la tlu popular nov-als of cancrmporaryaulhi 

(see BoraUv, loo Mriida TUeA hailstJtttyad, IstanI: 


Ing subject ilirtcior of finances In Syria aitd bis nephew Abb 
Rakr Mubammad b. ‘An b. Ahmad director in 
nir reiilui)’ ilgypt. The rliange of the vizierate in Ba^dSd 

drawing on in 304/$i6 caused the MijUiarh'ls to be deposed aod 

aryaulhors Impnsorted: Abb Zunbbr ntas brought to BagbdSd. 
fi, Jncanbul Towards the end of yobfMay pig be became again 
journalist director of finances in Egypt, but- 
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MADHWIDJ — Mipl 









































































































9J6 


MADlH, MADH 


R«lhnj, tt-'l'mJa ft jinaW al-^i^r nn-natiiiAi, 
Cairo 1344/I9S5, ilw ed. M. K. 'Ahd al-Hamld, 
Ctiro 1383/1963; Ibn Khaldun. 3/ii8<xUiina, tr. 
RoMnihal, S4« Gcnoral Index under “poelrv", 


The final soclion of ihc poem u (he ditV*, or 
prayer, but (bore le usually a bridge passage between 
madi/t and hi which the poet addreaees huraeff 
directly to his patron, either to plead for reward 
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XADlU, UADH 
































































MADlH, MADU 























































































































































MADiH. MADH 


Amtr Minimi. It s tometimcs uid that th* Urdu 
Vgan with Sawda and endad vilh Dhawli: 
but It would b» Inur to siy that it tndcd—or iwarly 
«nd«d —tvtih Amir. Tbls poet wat » man o< contlder- 



gained sontetbing ol a reputatioo for his eulogies, 
all directed to the Picppbet and his family. But in 
India and Pakiatac today, the madi^ iaiiJt, whether 
teligioua, or ia praise of public figures, is found 
chiefly in magasines and newspapers. 

Yet the ^Ua was not merely a useless and re¬ 
grettable by-way of lirdu literary history. At ill 
beat, it bad a sort of Baroqnc brilliasee. Its styie, 
even when (be ujitEh was devoted to legioanJ, dif- 
forred from that of gkagaJ. It had a strength and 
dignity which, derived in part from the early nar¬ 
rative nafitmw!, in its ttim influeored the Igth 
coitury marliiya. Its rich vocabulary and idiom 
influenced not only other poetry, however, but also 
prose. WrthoBt the ha^ida, it could be argued, Urdd- 
—high literary Urdu—would have boon 
much the pooler- 

£ihffogrephy: General accounts of IwUa 
form will be found in 'Abd al-Sallm h'adwl, 
Sii'r al-Iftrtd, A'tamaUd n.d., ii, yae-ed; Abu 
’1-LayQi Sddikt, IrsAAndo Ad MutSfi 


diq lo^. nV.) snd Ram Babu Sahserta, A Aisrocy 
0/ Uriv U/traCurt, Allihabad 193;. reler to vartotn 
poets mentioned in tbia article, but neltber 
gives much information about Ihnr rudlfi poetry. 
Naglral-Dln Hhiliiml.£eAAa>i min (Irdfi, Lucknow 
19S3, makes a few brief references to the Oaklcanl 
tcfliti, for example, Gt|awwi^, roy, and Mu- 

the poets mentioned above, see the various articles 
in Urdu faryelc^wrdus 0/iafom being published 
by the Uiuvecsity of the Punjab, Laboie 

(J. A. Havwood) 


Praise poetry is an important category in the 
literatures of several Bantu peoplei, tucb as the 
Zulu, Swazi, Tawana, Rwanrla, etc. It ia a general 
aspect of African oral tradilioaa which has survived 
Islamisation in the lltemlures ol the Somali and 
Kausa. InSwah 

famous Ode of 
self (Swab. Atrii 
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MA'UIN 


























































































































































































































































































































































































me (Let llie eJchemlc&l equipment wu 
Lt size ol tbe acivd metellurgieeJ ei 
letimes Uie details In roosUuctioD were 
(e shall presently see. Iron produotloa 


^uipnent. Kctioss 11-111, and tot develepmeats in Oitcptnan 
s tninlog dtiiing tbe zpib century section V. 

In wbat fcdlom, mining law and administration 
are iint discussed under tbe {ollowiog beadmgs: 
A. Administrative modes, and B. Organisatiaa ei 
labout, and then there is a description ei tbe principal 
' mineraJ types and tbcir geogra^ucal distribution, 
the pJot- In this seccuxl acetion, the principal subdivisioos 

julpmeni. are u follows: (A) Clasaificatioa of mineral types 

identical, and IB) Marketing and dhtiihutioa: 
from ons Alt. £uBi<m aad orter smtUtd arts, i.e. Gold; 2. 


developed in Islamic lands. We know that ct 
iron was produced before the ethfiotb cosiur; 
Ai'Qilldakl (see above) gave a description ot U 
melting process; hlstoriaiis reported etrpermien 


A/tl. CrysJoJilu /oimUions and oUrr wuiufais mtmd 
/torn put in llutr ulid sUU, or extraOed IhroagA 
a proteti of dtariUartow jrom Ouv hjnui stab. i.e. 
2. Alum; a. Sulphur andSaJtpetre; 3. Salt [see sntuj 


































































































































































road repair end fortrese bultding, which wav | 
requited as a campulsory service [KivkiUtf kkiiimt) 
in parlial satisleetun oi the ‘snfri<( tax obligaiioit ' 
o( otbet rs*dyd (see orders preventing sununotung ^ 
UUit) ot mine wocheis {or other tasks on the 
pert of the proviaeUi goverrtont ttetik, 07*9, 32*3, 
etc.). As skdled sreriters, the conditions tinder 
which the registered M‘dr<H[{>t perlormed theli 
Jobs in the mines were eeretully specified in special 

application. In the (iril place, mining activities 
tended to be seasonal, moat intensive worii tahini; 
place is the j^lfOioMh period between Strfit 
iai March) sod {idr-i k'Mm (7 November). In addi 
lion, the working week was defined as lasting five 
days, the remaining two days being designated as 
idle days (aedro) {Anhagger-Inalcik, 7, za. i4i ij. 
etc.). Since registered ma'ieniiis with some expe- 
riettce were usually in short supply, their numbers 


recompense lot workers, even those 


hard fdtysical work excavating the mines, there was 
a whole range ot more specialised skilled xrorkers 
end BUpervisoia. Their positions, like those of the 
ma'deti^ir, were confirmed by imperiaJ diploma 
(berdr) end carried with them certain qieeiai «oci- 
ditiona and privileges. As an ezaisple (BBA, Ibn 
id-Hmm, '‘Me’gdin", rto. ta8) a document 00c- 
Itrmiiig the Inherited position as me'drn^V-be^ 
to a certain Mebmed in charge of inspeoiing all 
the mining shafts and forges at Glimdib-hbhoe 
In order to ensure smooth operation and to guard 
against concealment or ibeit of silver ora, states 
that the holder of ths office was to enjoy a custom- 
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covrrfnt tnd expioicing new kiih wbich had pre- 
vlousJ; lain itUe. thus opening the way for a ne« 
period of expansioii Id Balkan mining. 

CtUfrit* uni ttptnt! •fiUeitxfcon 0/ Ollomen 

In the lift««itli secifon of the Afnvitfr it/-*awHtfiBi 
fNiimoDmaniye ma. nth. foil. }tob-3Sia), MeCimerl 
‘Aahtk organbrs hk liiformarion under three broail 

headingt: preekxK raelala (/rli^l), preoiom stone' 

[e$4{ar) and preeious oils (UJiiti). In acearrtance 

(Wt. j4?b-jseb) is subdivided inio the seven pnn- 
cifol metals heii), i.e. geld, silver, copper, lead, 
tin, iron and speeiiluiu tnaial (kkir-t flnl [o.o,]l. 

The sources for gold mentioned by «ijlj:i, 
as rnost productive in his time (fol. 349b) were the 
mines in the enviroiu of Si^iimlssa [4.1*,], Another 
souiee for tiae quality gold used in the Cairo mini 
was in the same region at U^le (S. Shaw, Thr 

^fomnn B.typi, ia8|. An indication of the cateni 
of the production ol these mines is given when one 

lirrifiyye (g.r.l) of ligypt was 6*ed at 500,000 goiii 
pieces (Shaw, op. ctf., 284-5). Although a part ol thr 

itsiliyyi was someUmes paid with other coins, it 

was typically made up of at least one-half i^d 

(see orders to that effect to the governors of Kgypt 

dating from the reign of MurSd IV Uo?,i-igli 6 iysg)-, 
University Library. Istanbul, ms. T.Y. fiiio, Iol». 
46b-47b, 6oa-8ob, oia-qab, all dealing with thadu.' 
irsdi'il. 

The principal silver mines of the Otloaian 
Umpire were concentrated in Serb^ with othei 
important centres in Thrace (Sidrekapsi and Pra- 
vsta) and Macedonia (UsklibiSkopJe. Kratova, etc ) 
The value of the annual {soduction of ten of the 
largest of three minee is summai-ised in tbe foUowin/t 


Marne of mine yearly value of lease 
or mining regioa oi tax-lann (mMla’a [g.v.]) 
Skopje 4.89f>9<S 

Zeplana 4,6M,eoo 

S id r ekap s i },6}o,oeo 

Demlrhisar 1,7x0,000 

Loftaand Berkoifa '>433.333 

Pravitu 831,183 

Srebrenica 648,103 

Trepta 333.333 

Budnik 073,333 

Kovobrdo ai6,d66 


r5*4 

1585 

rs*o 

1590 

1853 

1383 

138s 

tySj 


Souru: R. Murpbey, Sifwr prafucfiois . ,81-5. 


Although estimates for overall production levels of 
the silver mines in Bumelia vary conaklerably, offi¬ 
cial statistiu from the turn of the iitb/iytli centur}' 
indicacc an annual production of silver somcvrliert: 
in the neighbourhoed ol i ,600,000 ounces (Murphey. 
Silver pntiaciim, 79). 

As lor Anatolia, silver deposits were to be lonncl 
in tbe mines at Oandla near present-day GUmbgb- 
Ulhne. Register MM 9x1 In tbe Istanbul anhtve< 
gives ns ao Idea of the scale of this mine’s produc¬ 
tion in the year 1010/1601. At this date, during a 
four-month period, a quantity of 149,949 dirarms or 
14,803 troy ounces was (TOdueed. This indicales a 

yearly production of silver at Qjandia of around (he 

450,000 difirms level. However, after the Itth/I7th 
century, silver was no longer produced in large qutn- 
Sncyciopaedia of Islam, V 


I titles at Qlandja. Thb was due partly to a iailure 
I to recover from disruptions dating the iljaliir re- 
I beinonsfgr.') period, and partly to natural ektiausUon 
I of the surface vdns. Peysonael's report of 1787 
{ indicaies a sIgnUicaut decliite in (be intensity of 
. nilninf activity in the mines around GHinusli-hillne 
by stating that in his day only eighteen forges 
remained in operation (Peysonncl. 82). Both silver 
and gold were also produced in the mines at Grgani, 
In the northwest sector of Oiylrbeklr province. A 
document dating from II55J>742 (BBA. KK 5192! 
Indicates that during a twelve-month period a 
total of 20i,rs7 difhrms of pid (19,885,06 troy 
minces) and i,i.x6.8io dirhress of silver (112.208,04 
troy ounces] were smelled in 3,982 separate torges, 

i/rariji. Each miT^J ol gold II milhdf = t.5 dirheuis) 

12.5 ieruiSs per Mi (1 fM - too dirimf) or 
15 aAdrs per dirAem at the standard rate of 230 

to the hvrtig^. A second register compiled five years 

previously ia ttep/tyy? (BBA, UM 18,404) records 
that 3.at6 forges were m nperation, pn^ncing a 
yearly quantity ol 234.342.5 dirtems (23,277 troy 
euiMesI of gold arul 522,373 dirhems [31.548 troy 

ounces) of silver. Uullhe the silvei miuea at lijan^a, 

at Ivrgani a high level of production woe msialaioed 
well into tbe 29th cealury. 

Apart from gold and silver, with regard to other 
' 222i2iBral resoiims (Ire Oltomas Em^re was in a 
' paniculsrly (avomble pmilioa Copper wassupptied 
' from (be mities ia tbe piovince of KastamoDU, 
j m particular the mirw of Kilre in the sandfdi of 
I loebolu and the irines in Che township of Canklti 
I (q.v.) (ffasunonk viUycfr siMnusI, uiu t ]:6 H., 
' 533*4)- Copper production at the KUre mine is well 
I documented from archival snurres. The earliest ac¬ 
count dates front 919/1513 (BBA, Ibo ul-l£tnlnTasnif, 

I "Ue’adin”, no 3) and records the operation of 29 
I forges producing 28,638 amtiyym (36.74 metric tots) 
tor an 8>/| mouth period. The pure copfier once ex¬ 
tracted K«s valued at 68 a^lu per ud^iyiCt. Subse¬ 
quent records for the year 2082/1670 (BBA, MM 
25997) give 02i)y the lump-sum valuation of (he ea»- 
him lease for the operation ol the mine fixed at 
3,500 bofmons or 24.85 metrio tons, without speci¬ 
fying actual produe(i02u However, a still later 
roaster dating fcom 1300/1783-6 (BBA, KK S943I, 

mine but recording shipments of copper ore from 
' tbe Bleck Sea region as a whole, permits us to make 
[ some more precise estimations about overall levels 
of copper production. This register records 33 sepa¬ 
rate shipments made from tbe port of Samsun in 
the early months of 1200/2783-6, incledlng 22,243 
pieces constituting a toul weight 0/ 7t,9li hatmaits 
or SI0.5? metric tons (note: tbe equivalent of 431.466 
ivfliijjes. 150 t/srieras, givtii for the shipments 
totalling 72,912 6a<)«iis. allovrs us to fu (te true 
weight of the hutiwa in use for metals at this time 

these shipments were made directly to the cannon 
loimdry In Istanbul, they cannoi be regarded as 
accurately reflecting the overall output nl even 
the mines of the Kack Sea area. D. Urquhart 
writing in 1833 describes Kure as "perhaps the richest 
copper mine in the wortd” and notes that its yearly 
production reached some three inillioii aUus or 
3,Boo metne tons. One-qucrler of this loiai was 

supplied directly to the iniperiaJ arsenal in Istan¬ 

bul for gun casting, one-tbird was consumed by local 
aduatry, and the remaiuing surplus of about 41% 
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Exported to foreign cneiheU, in perticular India. 

Peywimel (see suanary sIMielks in StW.) also 

provides some mfemttien os copper exported from 

the BU«k Set pans. Aside from Kuie, ve know Item 

(Edwards, :$:) Ihtl there were rick copper deposits 
in the Kendek basin east of Adaptrail, in edition 
to which SoUkiaii (6S-70] speaks of doiens of small 
mines along the Haipblt river valley near Tirebolu. 
(For fiuUiei Information on copper production, see 
also the Farley report dud Ui fil'd., and Issawi. 27S- 

9.) Accoiding to Mekuied *Asit)lk (Uend:1r al- 

fol. 3sib), (here existed some copper 

deposits in the Osogovska mountains near Kmtovo 
and in various locations in the mounlalits of Bosnia 
Iron on was excavated in large quantities In 
the mines of Samakov in piesenl-day Bulgaria, 
and skipped to Istanbul for various uses in civil 
and military coostnictioa via the Black Sea port 
of Ahyoln (Ba.'kan, SiifeyMaiHye Cam', i, yd?) 
Tbart were numerous other smeller miai^ centrss 
tktou^Kul Bosnia which eculd sdso be mobilised in 
time of need (on the smaUer iroa-produdng mines in 
the vicinity pi Novo Brdo, see fiiU., Haadlid, IP7«). 
An mteresting example oi the reopeninc of a mine at 
Kamengiad in noithem Bosnia ia to be found in 
vd. xxi of the Afhkieuxs deters for the year 99o/t}7x. 
The document is addressed to ibe lovemor of Doanla 
and specifies that, in order to meet a pressing need 
lot cannon balls at the boat, the responsible author¬ 
ities in the area are to recruit the necessary work¬ 
men from Ike neighbouring villages without delay 
and resame production at the inlae Inunedlately. A 
fact which should not be overlooked when analysing 
the pattern of Ottoman osining activity is that, in j 
addition to the richness of s given deposit, geo- I 
grapbicai proximity to the place whare military uHd , 
was tha greatest could alto be a major factor 111 | 


deiexmioing whkh mines were exploited and abo thr 
level of production which war sought in particular 



of iron products, namely tbe miperial naval yard- 
Karsiine-ys 'imut) and tbe tope^ arsenal l^rke- 
i^ur) allow UI to make rcu^ estimates about the 
levels of production In ihe major iron-pcoducinit 
regions. In the case of the uaveJ yards, a register 
dated I073/16<3 I0BA, MM iSool specifics that 
1,308 hanfan or about 73,000 kg. of raw iron werr 
provided bom Samakev at a com of 823,287 a^Ces 
or appioxbnately 470 shges per hanfor. An 
register prepered by the overseeing agent (ndyir) 
of Ihe Samakov mice covering a two-year period 
from Mubarrem tats to Q&u ’l-Niili^a lotOIJanuary 
t6t6 to December 1617 (BBA, MM 2067) indicates | 
that the loHowing finished goods were sent to the ; 
arsenal in that year: I,e34 shovel blades {Imrtks). ' 
a,55a picks Oaimas), e.ooo axes [Mia] and i* crow- 1 
bars (Muha). Ewliyh Ctlebi (5<yeM-»dme, vi, laS) 
speaks oi a yesriy quantity oi 8,00a wagonJoedt of 
raw iron bring sent to the central lands of tbe 
Cuildte chiefly via the seaport of Salonlca. fn 
Aaatolia, one of the principal iron or deposit' 
exploited by the Ottomans was at Kigl in tbr 
mnunlaloous region southwest of Enanua. (on 
the produclioo of camioo balls and other lihishetl 
Iron products at Kigi. see Nuipbey, TIu ronsrrucixro 
ofajannn .... documents in the addenda). Another 
cenln of iron production in AnatolU, at least our 
that was active in the iqtb century, was in the town¬ 
ship of ZeytOo north of Uar'as^ AcoMding to thr 
yearbook for Aleppo proviaoe for the year lyst/ipoi 


I (44$), there were two active mines producing u 
{ yearly quantity of 3,]oo wii^yyes of taw Iron (nii 
I these mines, sec also Edwards, 193, and Solakinn, 

' 5t-s). 

The provenance of steel used in the Oiioman 

Empire was various. From the east, it was brought 

from India and Caucasia, in particular Derbond, 
and tound its way to Damascus, wkest it was 
fashtocsd into various finished products, such as 
sword blades, by the celebrated artisans of that 
city (sea Bihl., section Ui). Some steel also cants 

iromKurope and was known as/rmgi. although there 

were aisn indigeneous ceniies hi the Rumellan 

proviiieas at Buda and Samakov. Because ol Its 
foreign origin and the costly nature of tbe process 
by which It was refined, tempered steel, referred 
to as "Frankish steel" (rklih-i /rragi), fetched the 
highest unit price among the barer metals, commonly 
being sold at 4,000 afiln per funfar (jr attn per 
wd^iyye) and in one instance lor as much as 4.300 
atilt pec tanlar or 98 4**s par ivfi*iyy« (BBA, 
MM 6780, register dated looS/tgp/.S). 'The regulated 
prkes as set in 1049/1640 fixed a maximum price 
of 70 aiita per wulnyye lot the iilik-i /rrMgt sullied 
to the rasp-makers' guild in Istanbul 

(Es'dr deftai. Topkapu Suayi Library ms. Bevaa 
>934.10I& i07a-ioBb), bit clwly there were exten¬ 
sive grailations in qualily. The olficial price regula- 
lioiis of 1049/1640 estajriiabed the foUowing four 
categories; 

<t)/rn«p&li* • 7oaUAperiEiU»yys. 

(1) Ft^ Ulik • 33 ahdrsperB'ghiyys. 

(3) Sanaka deist - 13 ogdes per loiAiyys; 

(4) reliit of low qualily not sujiabie for use by the 
iile-mekers • so agdei per m*tiyyi. 

For tbe prices ol various other melala used Ic 
Ihe production of ordnance, an account register 
of the impetial cannou foundiy ‘uimrtj 

from 1006/1597.8 gives us some procise data (BBA, 
ithi 6760). At this date, tappet was supplied to 
tho foundry at a price of forty ofidrs per wcigiyyw 
(i wH^iyyr - t.sBsS kg.). Tin varied U pnee 
helween 3,800-3,900 P" itnio' (i taalar — 

44 ad^ryyrs), or 86-89 atilt per wd^ryyr according 
to Its yrovenancs. In one isolation, an item of ex¬ 
pense of 1,372 atin for the cost of a pack horse to 
transport tin from Semendlre is recorded. 

Apart from tbe seven precious metals [kafl-i ho^, 
another class of minerals was made up of ores of 
low hnrhislc, bat high practical value. I^ioctpal 
among these ores were alum (^ah), sulphur (AiiAtiri) 
Slid saltpeter (gUarfslr). 

Alum was used in the textile indictry during 
tbe dying prooess, as well as b the paper-making 
and other Industries. Its manufacture bi Turkey 
dated back at Itast to Ihe Sth/rstb century (loalok. 
Clastieal ogr, 134; Cl, Caban, FM-OUoteae ruF,k4y, 
>6o-t; W. Heyd, Hillairt ia tomatKi iu LMnl, 
ii, 565-71). Until alteruative sonices were discovered. 
Anatolia was the major and almost unchallenged 
supplier of alum to the European textile induatry, 
principally through the inteimediacy of Genoese 
merohants. A Florentine merchant of the early 
Ulb ceaiuiy lisu five fully distinguiabable gradea 
and regional varieties of alum from Anatolia, aa 
follows; (■) Kiltabya alum; |3| alum ftoui KafabUlx 
(w ^ebln-Karabi^}: (3) alum from Pbocea(w Ye&l 
Foha); (4! alum from around Ulubld on the western 
shore of Apolyoni Gdld; and (sl impute aimn from 
the various islands of tbe Marmara sea Ikeown as 















MM 707J, p. 19 1046/1636 

MM 70J5, p. 3a 1046/1636 

MM yoJS, p. t 1046/1636 


(AkfVo) ]7.34< 

(Tokal) 67.00 

Qiaitllia 

<Ganiiisb-U|ine) t ,300,00 

Iiiegel (Buna) 80,00 

(Aleppo) 17.341 


copper Ac^aaui 
(Erzerum) 
copper Kilre 


1046/1636 

919/13(1 


iioii (Miais) 
alum (£ara(iskr-i 
Sbaikl 


U7,* •• 7« •• 
6.313 •• 

1,382,630 

3x6,666 


MM 7075, p. I. 

MM 7075, p. 3 


1046/1636 

1046/1636 


• Place.names giveo between parenlbeses deaignate san^io/ra. Thia la mod both as as aid to lo 
in order to diffeicntiats iadividual figures lor epooUic mines from summalioa figures for a district u 

•• One iifktm equals 3.07 g; ••• One tea^yyi aquals i.aSaS kg; •••• This figure of 117,879 ^ 
some reveouM from ibe salt works of ConWri; ••••• Taa laftn of the smelting works (>ot-*4g»<). 

































j. Uoii, BUodiik (Relik, l-4>. (MW 7t>7i). WuSla [MM 7075). Divriii (Kilib 624), Kiji (Rs!*, jj, 

I. Copf»«; Ardmuf (Rollk, 54. and MM 7075), KaCitmaii (Rc£ik, 43-46), Kure/lsastainoiiu (‘AsSsHi. f. jjiW; 
j. Lead and Silver: CdmUsh-Xhln* (EwIijS II, 405 and MM 7073) Ergani (Bclih, 29, 39) IntgSI/B«is* 
I IRetik,4]. and MM 707s). Ispiyc/Tlrebolu (Reiik. 30, 31, 34)1 
4. SuLraua: Erdiisb (Rclik, 7-8), Hakkiii (Rclik. 7-8); 

3. SitT7ET»E; Etiiisli (ReHk. 13). Kaiamln (Refik. ii-u. i8), Bor (EviUj-a. iij. 190); 

6 . Aluh: Sletiin IC*rat)>38r <MM 7075). Gedii (MM 7079)- 


m Mebnicd 'A^)tk. MtnUiti <(-'aird{in, Nui-i Oainauiva Library iiu. 3426; 
Ewliy* B Eivliyi ftMbi, SevSial-’idme. 10 vols., Isbuibul 1314/1S96, to 1998; 

KSlIb - KMfbCelebi. Qj'iliaii-mind.Utaabui 1143(1732; 

MM — Ra jhahan iik AnbivTs, Malivedcn Miidcvvvr seti»; 

BMlk B A. Relik, Osmnnii dinTtiidr Tiirkiye madsnleti (967-1400), lataabul 1931. 


For th* purpota of quick ralarcnce, a table lollows 
ivhicli tbowa Iba scale of various mining enterprises 
in Anatolia. An accompanying map shows the geo¬ 
graphical dislnbiitioD ol the principal minerals. 

Uaritt argcMuorion: du>rt6tirio» and supply. 

The principal purpose of the state regulation of 
mines was to ensure seH-sufficiency, particnlar)]- 
is materials of strategic significance. It seems more¬ 
over that in order to achieve this, the state was even 
tviQlng to sacrifice a measure of efficiency in pro¬ 
duction. This a most obvious in those mines ad- 

irdnisteied by ilftrdM (see above and HOLTEcrai). 
Under this system, after deducting expenses for 
materials and payment of the treasury titbe, an 
investor was left with only soma 60% of the pro 
duction witb which to pay bis workers and realise 
a profit for himself. As Is indicated iu a memoran¬ 
dum on the subjecE written in about 1600 (see Mur- 
phey, filter prcdmfiofi, go), this left little margin 
for experlnieotation witb aew techniques or invest¬ 
ment in productiDn-boostlng improvenients. In 
point ol fact, the Ottoman Empire was Independent 
of outside sources of supply for all significant minerals 
with the possible exception of tin (on the import e( 
tin from the Cornish mines, see aieOb at 1, 1063, 
and H. Inalcik, r»« rnrio-poIKtcal (//refs. .,, sis «■ 
Also, EwUyd Celebi mentions that the aupply o( tin 
(or the Utaabul craft-guilds came (tom Etifdsnd 
(5«>dM* 'uliw r , i, 579: Jnsitlm diyStbuUn], Modem 
geological oxploratioD has deletmined that the only 


S3, and 11, 399, map), However, there Is no evidence 
that the Ottomans made use of this site (on the syth 
century tin trade between England and Turkey, see 
Hedges, Be-s). 

While mining production itself was also carefully 
monitored, strict govemnieni control was exerdMd, 
particulariy in the marketing phase. One aspect 
ol state regulatlnn of the market place was the 
lunitlng 01 total prohibition of expert cd some 
mineral products at times when local stocks became 
dented. Examples of the periodic Unposltiou of 
trade restrietioos iu itou and lead, as well as other 
metals, are recorded In the woll-indexed eatalogiie 
volumes of the Publlo Record Office in London [sea 
UM.), These trading bans were imposed only as an 
exceptional meeture, but with regard to the sale and 
datribuliou of certnla soatoe resources within the 
entire itaeU there was a whole range of cestiiclive 
regulations, ranging from gwmment price ewtro! to 
the enforcement of artificial market bmiudaries 
known aa drfi. 

To illustrate (he (undamenully prntectioaist 
prlnc^es o( tbs state with regard to mineral pro¬ 
duction and distribution, the coalitions regulatmg 
the state alum mines an pailkulaily revealing. 
Details on the marketing of alum mioed at Skbin- 
Karahisir (1$arabisdr-! SttErkD lot use in the manu¬ 
facture of gunpowder aiul other products are provided 
in the {^p*>yya court records bom Aleppo. In au 
order rlated 11 Muhartem st94ls9 January 1780 to 
the authorities in Aleppo, one ol the restricted areas 
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1934: A. Solikian, La nckiiui naiuMlUi et icoiui^ 
miftut it Msi4 Mineure, Istanbul I9?j; U.S. 
Bureau ol Mines, Bibliagraptf oh Iht gtelofy and 
nimra! Rnottrca oj Turkty, compiled by 1_ Jooet, 
tVasbinftoa D.C. 1933 (a handy psmplilel listing 
publicationa on Turkey's mineral resources 
arranged according to major miaeral typer); 

S. Tanca, Lta rtssounto mittindo^i^utt ic la 
Tuffure ti son rdgims fwaicr, unpubl. diss,, Univ, 
oi SuadKnirg 1937; Naval Intelligence Divisioa, 
Gnpapiieal llan^ook Seria, TitrAo, London 
>94d (<b. on inijiiu; in Turkey in vul. ii. 109-30); 

C. W. Ryan. A gniis k> ll» Anotcti n»Ht>ai ramtus 
of Tarhty, Ankara 1960; C Issat'i, Tkt economic 
kislory 0/ Turkey 1800-1914, Chicago 1980 (see 
cap, :76-98); R. Owen. The Miidie Easi in the 
tvorM ecOKony rdoo-rprg, I,ondon and Mew York 
igSi (see esp. 209-13): D, Quataert, .Social dir- 
intrCroISM and pefmlar recisiance in Mr Olloman 
Empire iMt-igoS (in press) (oonUina a detailed ' 
case study on (he davetopment of the Lregli J 
coal Iields under the directian ol the I'rencli com¬ 
pany, the‘'S<>cl^tdd'J(drBclde",begmniiu; in 1896). j 
In addllioii lo (he above, conteiuporary iieespaper 
reports and cousulai reports contoiii a great ilcal ' 
of useful blonnaiioii. Sec, in pariiculai. Cos 1 
MiwRtwsen in in Turkei, In HiUneUkisckt I 
Monatschti/l fdr itr Onnt Olay 1905); IMkaa , 


technique was xeell-establisbed. Dated nid-dth/iath 
century objects indicate its use m Iran too (L. T, 
Chisallan, A bronse qcitumdoH, 97). Another method 
dcserlbed by al-Qjasarl was castiog with green sand. 
This method, which is of obscure origin, is msailoned 
also in Chinese sources contemporary to al-Qiararl. 
(Ror the first dcacriplioQ in Eniope, see Diriuguccio, 
CU I» piro/eckma, tjco.l 

Casliiig in open or pieee moulds was used for works 
111 Ibc round or for more composite shapes, aud re¬ 
quired soldering. Hollow, primarily nircuiar vessds, 
%rere often produced trvin disks or sheet metal, such 
as brass or white bronze, by burnishing the shape on 
a lathe. This technique, discovered hy Roman artisans 
and knosm today as spinning, presumably passed Co 
Islam from late Roman and Byuntine sources Mo 
written doeiunents on Ihit technique, coinpataMe to 
al-Sjaurl's bonk on aulometa ;see hivsl in SuppI ] 
have so far come to light. The tame applies to the 
widely employed method ol raising—or sinking—in 
which conipamtively thin metal sheets were trans¬ 
formed by lianmiering into jointless, hollow vessels of 
almost any shape. Among the objects fadiloncd in this 
technique me jugs, botlles, cups and howls raised in 

with fluted bodies and lids, and the like. 

The iiinsL coiniiioii method employed tordecuraiion 
were punching, chasing and bossing, tridog, eii- 















































































































































































































































bronze, soine lotb/iSth to izlk/iStb century silver, 
01 sUver-plaied, doors Save also reiuained IMayer. 
MiUAlttorksTS, “Ilyas’'; "Yafiada''!. It may t>e safely 
assumed that earlier silver doors have been sifted 


Although [slaiiiic decorailoa lollows soms general, 
ubiquitous principles by which designs were Inter- 
ctiangeable between various media, one can nearly 
always detect certain strains which characterise 
any spedllc form of art. This applies also to metal- 
I work, whicn seems to have developed certain prel- 


dowo and that their material has been re-used for 
other purposes. 

which was generally made up oi flat bronze straps 
and polygonal lattice work panels, doorknockers 

lings which were filled with arabesques in opeiiwotlr 
(SeviUa, Puerta de Pardin; Cairo, Sultin Hasan 
/Hodrasa), numcious zoouiorphic doorknockers are 
known. Earlier specimen, like Che doozkoockers 
of the irju Cam! in Cizre jl^azlrat ibn ‘(Jinar) 
are Conned by a paii of coiiiroated dragons whk^ 
are suspeiidetl Iroiu binges attached to a lion ma^ 
(Clker Erginsoy. in GdoUl Oney. AixMu Selfuilu 

lig, 141; The David Collection, filamtc art, Cat. 
Copenhagen 1975. 69 An Identical knocker of un¬ 
known provenance is in the Berlin Museum). In 
Inter reriderings, as for instance in a Mamluk example 
with the itame of Muhammad b. Haldwun in Hebron, 
the ring is foimed by a pair of facing dragon heads 
(a similar example is in the Louvre, Bee also knocker 
on door of the Mosque of Hi^imbs al-lsbkkT in 
Cairo, 88s-6/i48o-r). 

(j| Window gr^s. Aaide from a few^ilve^and 

gratings, no window accessories have been preserved. 
(The number of wooden accessories preserved in silk 

Three of chase balls bear the name of the Ilkhanid 
Sultan Muhammad OlsUeytli £hudabanda tibhb 
(703-16/1304-16). The rest cannot be precisely 
dated, althougb their resemblance Co the inscribed 
specunen places them In the same category. 


scbeme.s as well as to iconographic themes. 

(1) Geometric patterns, fn additioa to primary 

by ertisans working in other media. Des^s obtained 
by means of intersecting parallel bands to form an 
overall surlace pattern of squares or lozenges, wbicb 
could also easily be perforatecl, were often adopted for 
incense burners or mosque lamps (Rice, Sii/H'. H). 

used to (ill the empty spaces by adding a punching 
mark or circular cavity at the points of intersection, 
matting the interior of the lozenges or tilling item 
with a floral design Small circles were employed 
also 10 create continuous lines and geometric patterns. 
Fartkularly on early metal objects, artisans suc¬ 
ceeded in producing a variety ol patterns of tangent 
or overlapping cirefea and ring-matted geometric 

Melikian-Chirvani. The wwTimntM, 136 ff.). As a 
rule, the artists omitted certain portions of Che 
circles in order to create new variants of inlerlacings. 
Patterns of this kind, which were often imbued with 

employed up to at least the 6tb/i4tli century for 
single and repeat patterns alike. Between the second 
half of the 7th/i3tb to about the middle of the 8tb/ 
rath century, circles inscribing six or eight interlaced 
rcuiidels became a favourite design of Syrian, 
Egyptian and Persian metal workers. In these lator 
examples, many of these patterns have lost their 

century Persian penbox, Haywanl eal., no za6). 








































































































The intecrstioii of the script into the ovoreii com- 
poeitkmof s decoretiofi» lihe itsertisiic devtlopmeat, 
is however ool^ one tspect ol these Inscriptions 
Aside bom their nrtistic veltie, these exnmptes err 
tests which, U picpecir rend and interpreted, may 
provide valuable inlomtatioo which Is not availabh 
iiom other sources. Allbough the seneial categoriet 
—eulogtin, and dedications, reJigioiis iitsciiptioos, | 

or qnalit; of the object and verses trom Pmlai, ' 
literature—are known, only a very Umlied number i 
oi tnsecipttoos have actually bees read. A proper 
mvealigatioci and cvshmtioo ol eaeb ol these cate- I 
gories has therefore been postponad until wa posaas^ | 
a comprebensive rotpus of irscriptions oo metal 
work (for some ideas, see Baer, MtUitori). 

(5) The thematic idperloire. The tbesiatic 
repertoire of iDediaeval isltmir metalwork falls into 
ihite sialii groups. The tiist aud by lar the largest 1 
ire representations of pleasure and paslane. They in- I 
dude, aside irom banqueting sceoes, dancers and I 
musicians, a rich selection ol himling methods, lal- I 


IVorAsAop renirrs. 

Our iniormation on cenuea ol maouiacturo of 
metalwork stems irom two main sources. One is 
wiitten evidence provided by mediaeval geogiapbers 
and historians, It Is generally reliable, but often 
exceedingly brief, aud even when the author reports 
on hit native town (cf. Ibn sI-Faklh, K. al-Bvldin, 
2)3. II. !{-20, for Kunadlnl, the products are often 
only listed but not described (for an erception see 
aJ-HakrlsI, below). The second source of Iniormatioii 
is inscriptions which ligure uu the objects Uiemselves. 
Two types art particularly suggestive, One are in- 
scriptiens referring to the place of manufacture. 
So far only a relatively small number of places have 
been deciphered. Future systematic collection of 
these Inscriptioas may provide new evidence (the 
(ollowiag place names appear so far on one object 
only: Ba^a, ewer by Ibn Yazid, dated 67 or 69I6SS-7 
or 68S-9, Mayer, afetahnerAers. 48; Kashan or Kasan 







































































































PLATS 


cm. While bfoiuc, incited, COppei iaUy 
y MuhuimAd<?^ Late istytb to early 
r, Iraii Victoria and Albert Museiun, 
4 —Crown copyrigHt Victoria and 
UuKUm. Pbotogra^ E. Baer. 
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>t.-HADIMA 


I cib, ibougli lUs is nid to have b«eii applied ortgi. 
I iialJyto only part of tbe oasis (al*Sainhij<lt, l,e-io). 
, Tbls name occurs once In tbe Kur’in IXXXHI, 
I 13). tatbrippa is fcund in Ptolemy and Stephanns 
I Byzancisus, and Yitjrb in Mlnaean insniptJons. Al- 
I Madina is properly "Uie town" or "the place of Juris- 
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l-JIADINA 


Cacuai, i. 391-408; Wait, Uiihammad ai AiuJr. On Che vhole, he mana^d to keep the peace 

ilfdim. m-8; K. fi. Suleant, Tkt "C^mstlllllK^ of | becneen the civil troops in Medina, thouGh at times 
Mediiw". m [Q. vill (1964). 3-:6; Idera, Tin Suumk he waa able to use the hostility of al-Avs and al- 
/4e>i*aJi, puoa anlh ite Votirii Jm, and On utilm | JQiazradi to lunher his ova ends. After the contitMSt 
9^r<i8nh,tnaSOAS, xli 11978], 1-41). The dociimivii [ of Mecca and the acceptanceof Islam by many of the 
H composite, as Is shown by repetitknis. In lu | (aiding Meccans, both sections of the An$gr felt 
present form it would seem to belong to a date ' tlweatened by these last (cf. Ibn 624, dsi f.J, 

after tbe Kurayta affair is 3(627, but SOTie al j sod this division lu tiie Anfir gradually ceased (0 
its articles may go bask to ibe Pledge al War at al- I t« of political importance. The of^tosition to Miihara- 
sAiiaba. By this dociuneot all the people hving m I mad from'Abd AUdh b. llbayy ((.«.] and his support- 














































































































































































































I togoibor ia order to prevent 
Cretliij (bem. Thew houKs, 
lite or bsMi l blocks end some 
ills openini on betbing pools, 
ir four stories itll. Almost 
1 with a hole directly above 
Vde Itself bad a small room 


wntward, but the Hi|]iimile kingdom cessed to 
exist betore the new wall reached the existing outer 
wall on the wost. With the coming of the p*x 
SaHUfena, the whole system became obsolete, and 
gradually the walls dl^peared b^ore buUdozets. 
Philby reported In J937 that they were gone, but 










































































































































































































































































t-MADlNA 






























































































































ooC Roniu bui Arab and btlongcd, in a concteM 
maDacTt to a great paJace erected by *Abd al* Rabmdc 
Ill, and this taiDc theeie was upheld by P. Fi anciKO 
Ruano in 1769 aad Actomc Foci la ngt. The 
paiaier and hisiorlaa J. A. CeAo Bsrmhde: was the 
(list reseaicbec to identiiy "Cdidobs la Vieja'’ 
vritb Madliiat al-Zalul’ (iSja), aad this ideatifica- 
tlon was coalirmed lu later ytsare, wbeii European 
Arabists began to publish the Arabic sourcea for 
(be history of Musllta Spain, so that, Id 1S54, Pedro 
de Madraeo and Pascual de Gayangos were charged 
by the Spanish state with carrying oat aa archaeologi' 
cal enploratioa at ‘'Cdrdoba la Vkja". but tbdt 

Measwhile, the architect Ricardo Vetldaquet was 

which be continued until bia clealh ia 1933, mth 
excellent results: ' 















































































































































































































litACJAR, MADJARISTAH 


of Ibe 4th-Sth/iotb-i4tb cmtuiin desicnaterl the 
Huufaiiuis was that of BaUiUrs. The latter wot 
in fact a Turkish tribe which bad Itvtd, since the 
jrd/Dtb cenlury if not earlier, in tbe territory cor* 
respondins lo the old Russian provlnca of Pensa 
and Orenburg; they had nothing In common with 
tbe Hungarians, who spoke and still speak a FlmiO' 
L'grian language. Thus the use ol the name Basljkirs 
to denote the Hungarians (iniddllinn to the correctly- 
named Turkish BasJ]klR| is an enigma whch bu 
yet to be solved, despite the efiorts of numerous 
historians and lingulsta, Hungarian and others. 
Tbe Turkish Bag])lui« were oallsd Bagljlflrd by the 
mediaeval Arab authort (thus lor example in the 
work ol Ibn Fadlin [f.v.J, et. yto/gas). The same, cr 
analogaus, namea were also used by the Arab ge- 
ograpbera to denote the Kiugariaiu. 

Tte first Arab author to give the Hungarians the 
name of Baihhirs was ai-Kas’lldI (d. 3*d/9]b). 
Describing io bis MitrAii al-ihoM the war fought 
by tbe Hungarians and their allies the Pechenegs 
•gains! tbe Byzantines In the years yso-ya/s^a to 
'* , ibii author denotes the Hungarians by two 


The Arab cosmograpiter AbD Sbums Aba ‘Abd 
AlUb ai-Dunasttkl (d. 7S7/i]>7) also mentions. In 
his itfnhhhat ai-iakr fl ai-harr tco ’i-bagr, 

the people which be locates in south¬ 

eastern Europe alor^>irte the Mhiliilr or Hungarians. 
He does not appreciate that they are in fact the same 
people. Rscstbly al-Diinaglild intended la this fashion 
to dHlinguish the Minhm Hungarians Cnm the 
Chrklian Hungarians, at Ibn Sa<ld aJ-Ma^ribi 
had done. 

In his a/*Mdd, the Arab oosmographer ai- 

iffazisdol (d. dty/tsh}) also mentions tbs hCuslim 
Hurtgarians whom be relic Bash^irt. 

The Persian writers oi the Mongol period also use 
tbe name of Ba^kirs to denote Hungary and the 
Hungariacs. Thus for eaampte, in the Drfwi* ei- 
InwariM ot Ra^Id al-Dln (d. yiS/iyiSJ these 
Basljkiis are mentioned, aku^side tbe As lYast 
Alans of the Rtssian rtirouUes) tbe llriis (Russians), 
the Cerkes, the Klp^ah and the Kelar (in other 
words, Christian Hungarians, sec below) among the 
subjects of these descendants of Ciiigiz Khhn who 
' ated tbe srestem portion of his entire. 



Ba t* fh iifd. 

In his Uu'ijam al-Miin, YShht (d. Oab/isap) 
likewise calls the Kuogariaia and their country 
Beahehtrdiwa or Bajtjldrs. This writer met a group 
of Ba shah if^vra at Helab (Aleppo) in Syria. VUfH 
•Iso mentions, in this account, ihc European uamc 
of Hungary as al-Hamkar {af-Hnngar). 

Ibn Sa^d el-Kegbribt (d. fiSgJiaW) divides tbe 
Hungarians into two diffetent nations: al-Baskkiri 
(Ba^khs) who are, accordtng to him, Muslim Turks 
and who live lolbesiruth ol the river DtimafcorcectI)' 
Mrj, in Hungarian Dsiiu—Danubei and al-HuKtnr 
who are Chrisliaita. He dees not apprerinte that the 
Ea sheti ird and aJ-Hunkar are ora people which is 
divided only by religioa. Ibn Said's great geographi- 
eat work in which these ideas are contained was used 
by Abu '1-Fid&* in bis TokwlM ol-hufilan. 


Hajjl (Beirut rjgy/i^OS). One such mention Is 
contained in the paragraph intitled ^ikt baJad 
ai-L’aialityin which also seems to belong to the 
account by Ihrhhlm b. Ya^kdb* Now, according to 
the poragrapb in questioa, wo are dealing bOM with 
a Turkish tribe (^ii«) settled io peoatmity to the 
Slevs, between the land of Buwayra (Bavaria) and 
the kingdom of BayasiSw, i.e. Bof^as I oi Botemia 
{035-67 A.D.). Accrading to tbe same passage, tbe 
Russians were the neighbours ol tI’UntaIiy}*» to the 
north, tbe Pedianegs to the east and tbe Dulgars 
to the south. There Is no doubt that this localltatioa 
favoun the tdenlificatiou of al-VtiiaHyyin with 
tbe Hungarians. Al-Bakr1 also nenitons anolhtf 
ethnonym written in a similar fashion, al-Iniiliji. 
It is cited in a paragraph of the KiUb at'Miudiik 
ms'i-iwaftulfih mtilled BiUU SJraniia (“Land of 



































































































































































MADJAR, UADJARISTAM 


am. ll is even tbe case that In the latli century I slated above, for three years, knew very well the 
took place a maior expaiuion of this cellfion kfuslim milieu of this land, one to whid he was 
y. especially during the reign of King loined by personal links; infacl.fiHeldesl son (iiamid. 



















































































































MAJDAR, WADJARISTAK 1019 

someiiines hid lli«m»flve5 under the name Of BOsliSr- I ibat were aJso ver? rosy (here = white—Yakut 
meny or “Mnslims" (Btstrrmtm ol the Hungarian I uses in both cases the Arabic word they 

docameats written in Latin). It H thus very likely I professed the law school of AbO Hanifa. YaifOt 


































KADJAR, HADJARISTAN 
















































MAD JAR, MADJARISTAN 























































MADJAR, MADJARISTAN 


CAhu, the Tnfla ard ed atxl ir. Mlooc^y, 
Loodon I942i Ai. text. * 21 . * 32 , tt. 3J. ss'. 
YSkdl. I. 469-470: D. M. Diialap. Thd kislory s/ 
llK Jtvisk Kkasars, Ptlnteton I 0 S 4 . 46-57. 59-87. 
(9-115, 170-221, 242,244 ct passim: I. A. I'essler, 
CackichU Vmtin, i. Leipzig 1867, 13S. 1B7, 


had (aller under Turltis)i rule wasgradneBrivganised 
Id Ibe ivake of the expansion, nitbough the establish¬ 
ing ol Mndpikt did not take place immediately alter 
tbe occupation ol even the more signideast (ortresses. 
TlM process of re-organisalimi in Hungary cannot 
have been so fast as was suggested by I. H. Ltznnfar- 





















































pedalty ia che couatry «f Pat. leit Uicir homes in 
mnltiCudn, seeking refuge in ihe counties of Znla and 
Somogy" (tbere had already been Turks b Uis county 
of Pest, but not in (be counties of Zala and Somory 
















































MADJAR, MADJARISTAH — M.-MADJAREA 


raisuim i» Ofen <1«S itr Zetl der Tilrkm- 
(r96i), 107.38; 



Iky Waji tU’madioT'it, aod Ihe gniptucally 
uilar word aI~rni 4 iifiAra, which is the Arabic 
>r the Greek constellation uame-ciidciitCT^- 
Altar, Am (see Kuniizscb. aos): cL. e.g„ 
ra lot al-miijnum on » celestial globe by 
>. Sa'^d al-SahIT, tlated 478/1083, described 
MUIjis Vallkrosa, Assaig d'UOitm it U4 
■us i maUnitigves a '.a CrUahmya ludinal, 









































t-MAUJARRA — MADJAZ 


1, BarMlona 1931, si fi; tb« sum eanfvtien of *!■ 

l»r nl-miilmart, lo Ltt rnttHiums /•owimi 
itt A'ali*t- Tntt mntt M twt it Mtk'tmfUi El- 
tnul. «t SDH. par A. de C. MotyUotlcl. Alg>«rt 
1899, 99 <no. St) and n t, wkeie (he tianslator did 
not raalisa and corsact lb» mitUka: cf. also ms. d 
of the Arabic AlmOftil in Kunitnch, ^46, no. 640. 
A liltral AsaUe Iranaiatinn from the (.nek. in PtoIe< 
my'a d/iMjrtf, was al-ftJak Ml-labanl 
b. YBsuf b. Malar), and dJ-ii‘ire af-aunAaSAab 
l«a.MuU St-lawn sf.inban, or sbortly, al-dVvt al< 
lafamVya (labib b. ((unaynl tae« Kumtaseh, LUr 
Al’Hugal.iit). 

The Milky Way was koown to the Arabs in their 

classical period; cf. a coUectkns of classical and post- 

classical AnWc verses naming af-na^orra, in Wiede¬ 
mann (l). *73-5 (see also Ibo Manjai [a], icS f.). In 
lexicograpfaical teats, the positions of several fixed 

stars are described In relation to the Milky Way. AbQ 
Hanifa al-DInavarl (d. 282/395) gave a desiaiptioa cl 
the course of the VtDky Way in the sky as seen by 
t)ie Arabs in itiair "pre-sdentllic''period tAbO HasXa, 
in al-Marzaifi, li, 9 f-l tt. Wiedemann [i], 664-6). 

Turther, K was observed and mentioned by the 
Arabs that the position of the Milky Way in the sky 
chai^d in difierent seasons accordin; to the annual 
revolution of the sky (Abh idanifa, in al-Maradld, 
ii, to r. > tr. Wiedemann ;i]. 666-8; Ibn Kutayba, 
ray; al-fiaaadnl, 21 = tr. £tb6,44]. A latedesedption 
baaed cn personal experience was given around A.D. 
2490 by Abmad b. the famous navi^tor of 

the Indian Ocean (see Abmad b. MS^id, 149!.; tr. 
Tibbetts. 240). It ^ould be noted that some oi these 
noo-scicntific authors undersUnd the Milky Way 

to the observer's eye as a ncbuloua mess, a theory 
which seeras to have originated frost independent 
cbseivatiocs not iitfluenced by tU teacblngs of 
Greek phitosoidiy (cf. Ibn Kutayba, esa; al-Kanwlni. 
21 = u. BtM, 44: Abmad b. Madlld, 149 w tr. 
TU^ts, 140). 

A scientific astronomical description of the Milky 
Way was given by Ptolemy in bis A ima/rst (book vlii, 
eb. 2|, whith became Koown In Arabic through a 
series of translations from the end ol the 2nd/8ih to 
Ifae end of Ike ird/plk cesturies. AbQ Hsnifa's 
description, bowever, apptrently was not influenced 
by the Aleu<<tf, since he uses descriptive elements 
of pure Arabic origin only. Also, hit description of 
the galactic ekcle begini and ends in the conttellaiion 
of Scorpius, near the echptic, whsreas Ptolemy's 
description begins end rods in the ccnetelletisn of 
Centaunis, in (be soutkemmott region of the sky 
visibie to bint in Alexandria. 

Coemologieel theories ol the Milky Way wen con¬ 
veyed to Ike Arabs by uenslations and paia^ases 
of Greek philosophical works, as, e,g., Anstotle’s 
MeWniegy (for ibe cksptar on the Milky Way, see 
al-AlliSriil-^iibnyyt.cd. Badawi, 12-ij; ed. Petrailit, 
23-6 [Arabic]: ed. Seboonbeun, W87-70/71; ed. 
Daiber, 62 (.), and Ibeii comiiseatariea While 
Aristotle taugbt that ibe Milky Way is a vaporous 
pbanontenon belonging to the sublunar t^rtiere. 
other phflosopkers such as Democritus, and younger 
cominentators at Olympiadoms, etc., believed the 
Milky Way to be lar out in space, similar to the Hxad 
titn, and belonging to their t^era (cf. Peiraitst, 
23 [Arabic], n. 2; Daiber, 93-5). Muslim sobotacs 
apparently favoured these latter theories against 
Ajristotle't one {see the texts cited by Wiedemsnn 
[>]• and Deiber, 93-5, and the following 

quotations irom Ibn aJ-Haylbun ud al-BlcQid]. 
Fncyckpaedis of Islnm, V 


Especially Interesting ore the sdeulific deductiens of 

Ibo al-Hsytt^am [d. ta. 432/1041). who arrived at the 
conclusion that the Milky Way does not form part of 

the space (see Wiedemann [1], 672, and the literature 
quoted tberc). Also, al-Blrilnl in his aJ-g/ilniln al- 
AfasSl* (written around A.D. 1030) says that, 
contiary to the teachings ol Aristotle and his follow¬ 
ers. ti-ma4itrni is of the same height (above the 
earth) as the fixed stare because the moon and the 

planets are ttoi influenced by it when crossing in frost 

of it,asabouId happen if the MUky Way was below 

them, and because it sbaxes all the peculiarities of 

the fixed stars as described by Ptolemy, ns. that it 

is found in their sphere and unvariably keeps the 

same relations in distance and shape just as the fixed 

stars do (al-BirOoT [a], iii, 992, 16-993, 1; nearly 

identicai * ilh this b Um quotation from Barbebraeus 

(d. A.D. 1286) b Wiedemaiia fi], 671). 

Biiliograpk)': Abmad b. Mg^id, KiUl ef- 
FamTiif fl usdl ‘ilm ol-Mv wn 'l-kstnKd, sd. t. 
Kboury, Damaseta ■97t: Eng. tr. C. R. Tibbetts, 
drsk aaihrsitoa in the Iniaan Ocess i^an tkt 
uminf q/ Ike Porlugusie. London 1971; Aristotle, 
MtUimiegy. Arabic paraphrase ffitdk ai-AljiA' ol- 
Winyys, ed. A. R. Btdawi, Cairo 1981 (SM also 
Daiber, Petraiw, SchoonbeimI; RIrflnl [t], Kitit 
al-To/Mtm /i-ewdV litd'a/ ctaap>4;i*n. ed. and tr. 
R. R. Wright, London 1934, | 167 [p. 8y); BlrOnl 
[a], ol-KSnOn ol-Afss'ildf, l-iii, Hydarabad-Dn., 
1954-6; K. Daiber, £«n KomptnAium it* snsteteii. 
etkre AfeCecrologM in drr Fattung its tfuiuin skn 
fsM4> Ainslecdam-Oxford t973; W. Eilen [r], 
Sttnt — Ptantf — Ftgtnkogtn. 2at Ntmtnklatar dtt 
ontnSalitshtn fii*»msttkun 4 t, in Dec OfitrU in Aft 
Forickuftg. FtstttMj! OUo Sfitt, Wiesbaden 
1967, 92-246; Ellers [a]. Die tft^i’oktnA-umasio- 

hgiscHt MetkoAi in Atr OritntaUsliht Wiasbadea 
1974 [Akad. d. Wiss. u, d. Lit. Mains. Abh. Gelsies- 
u. Sotialwlss. Kl., Jahrg. i973,Nr. 10); EilersTy), 
.SixH iind Hnkand ia Planetennamta, Munich 1976 
(SB Baysr. AA.. Pkllos.-Hist. Kl., Jahrg. 1973, 
Heft 5]; Ibn Kutayba, /Cildk of-d xrd’. Hyderabad- 
Dn. 1936; Ibn Mangdr [i], Lisdn ai-‘srd6, Iv, 
Beirut 1953 (p. 129a, s.r. 4]-r-r); Ibn MantOr (s). 
KilibfliiJiArol-askirfi'l-Uylma 'l-nokAf, Istanbul 
CS98; Ibn SIda, KiiAi aI-Mukkaf$af, is, Cairo 23x9; 
Kuwlnl, KesiMgrafAti, ed, Wilstenfeld, I, Cdt- 

ef-k'otwini'i Kosmeirephie. DU h'uKAsr Atr 
Sridp/ung, Leipsig 1868; P. Kunitxsch, Drr 
AlffUigtU, DU Syntoxis JlfalAmuitica its CUndivt 
PltltinAut in arMsth-taliwiiiehiT (16<'li</iirt<ng, 

Wiesbaden >974; sl-MatzQkI> ATs/nksl-dtiro>w va 
'laiHhma, i-li, Hydersbid-Dn- 1332; C. Petraitis, 
Tke Arotit version 0/ ArUtotlAs MtUorology, 
Beirut 1967; P. L, Seboonheim, ArisioltUo' Ideteo- 
rologU in snskirsArr uni latsinUshtr UebtrstUung, 
Leiden t978; Severuo Sdbh&k^i, La trail sur Us 
conAtltaltOm, ed. and tr. F. Kau, in Revue i* 
fOriersl Ciritun, xxvii (1929-30). 327-410. and 
xavili (1931-2), 85-100: E. Wiedemann [i], Cher dia 
Uilcksttassi 6ai Aen A'abem, originally printed 
T926-7, repr. in AufsAtu tur aratnseksn Wisstru 
ukafagackieku, ii, HUdeskeim <970 (the pagina¬ 
tion of tbe reprint is quoted); Wiedemann [2], art. 
<ii-.W4^acvam£f‘ [mostly verbatim identical with 
Wiedemann [i], except for tbe translation from 
AbQ Manila and the collection of verses, which ate 
not in this srtide). (F. Kumrxscu) 

MAQ^AZ (A.), a term in rhetoric, meaiie 
"trope’' and. mote generally, the use of a word 
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[Me vasakwa^'ii] end imprboBnl (or 3 
t-eu befcie hb release and return U> tUy; mid in 
«0}/iei4-] Sb*tna al-L>a«la was able temporaril) 
to occupy Ray. 

Sayyida died in 419/xoaS] leaving Ma^d al'Dawla 
totally unfitted for assuming the rams of the ^vem* 
ment after over 30 years' eaeluswo from the sub¬ 
stance of power; the sources speak of bis sensuality, 
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to bo mAioly a doUborotivo body, vrltb tbo 
docioloQoremoiaingwith the RavolutJonoryComi 
Counoil staffed by the 

BiHiegritflif. The nlBuleeof the Conetil 
Aseembiy beve boon pubhehed as 

. of-le’rfrf «f-'fr4*i, 


in irog, in U£J, aiv/e {Autuiaa ipbo). 

Mubanunad KbaJil, i, to-26, ^o-e; 
B.Vecniei, L'IrtJi tTtujaurJ'lmi, Para tjdj, 33 II., 
4S9 ff-l w. J. Cailinan, /rag utufrr Grnnal Nurii 
my riuttutioni of Nuri al-SoH, 1954-29^$, Belti- 
'4, 43-4 and paaim-, al-Sayyid ‘Abd 



itU‘ ‘/rdj, n 04 f, Mi;4 (April 1941), 153-61; 
Ghosh, Coa^Hufioaef dntlopmenls . .., S03-61; 
idem, CnuMidumel dwKiKnifi ..161-93; Davis, ' 
107-42; Oavis>, 131-90; aJ-Sayyid ‘Abd aJ-Ratalb , 
al-Haaao], TsVi^ sf-Vrdji <I-nyiri af-Mki. 1 
SidoD 1946, i-ii-iii; Majid Khadduri, IniofomUmI ' 
/rag: s sitidy in Iro^i poliiioo oinoo 2932, London 
X931, 20*3, 206-33; France—Prdsidenoe du 

Consol]—-Dimtion do la Documentation, Cote- 
sfifiifton it f'/re<, Paris 1931 (— Halos tl Blinks , 
Docnmonlains, 1466}, 1*12; S. H. Longrigg, ^ 
Vrsf, 1900 la 1950: apotikcml, social and oeonomic 
hssfory, Lcndoti, 1933, 146-31 and pasrim; Levin, 
131-66; al-Sayyid $abcl. 23&-7o: Codchol, 163-sio; 
dmvrnemcnl il tanslilnlitn de la Ktpniliaoo 
irakanunne. in Ormil, vii (1956), 191 fl-l C. L. 
Harris, frog; itr people, ia society, Us cuUmi, Kan 
Haven, Conn. 1938. 87. iio-i; France—Presi- 
dence du Conseti—Direction de la Doeumeiita- 
Uon, CoHstUiOieH de la F'Mfralian tiaia (liOf il 
Jorianu) [19 man tpsS), Paris 1958 (— Koirs 
et £ltii« Documenlaiies, 2413); Idotn, CMSthluiicii 
proviiain 4e la JHpMi^ue irajuteme (27 jui'ffrf 
193S), Paris 1939 (— Notes tl BlnJts Documonlairee, 
2500); Lord Birdwood, iVori ai-Satd: a shUy in 
Arab leaimKip, Lo^on 1939: Caractacus, 
Areofulsoa in frag; an eSMy sa tomparalive patlie 
opinion, London 1939, 360.; All Ghallb al-Ani, 
La vie parlemenlatre tn fra* (dr 1921 d 1937). 
Heischiie] i960: Ansari, Dfr Krr/armngrn .... 
37-70; ‘Abd al-Rabman al-Bazzdz, Muiddanir 
af-‘frd8 ntn af-ibfddJ *aild al~isfi4iifi. n.p. 
i960. 86-91; G. Grasamuck, Fhe iltOocal process 


loSIf., itotf.; A. A. ai-Marayatl, FepuNtr 
of frtf, in al-Marayail el alii. Tic XTuidie Easi ..., 
17911.; E. H- Tajirian, freg, 2932-2963: pBliCus 

University, N.V. 197a, 50 It.; Blausteii and Ham, 
eds., ConsliMicns, via (19741* Iraq: Mubanirriad 
Musaffar al-Adhasn], al-Ma^lis aLfa^sUi 'l-NrSki: 
dinlta lo’rijityya liyasiyya, BaglidSd 1976; 
£liaddari, SoeiaM Iraq: a sludsf in Iraqi pcJtlies, 
Watbington, D.C. 1978, so, 34-6, 43, 179-80; 
Iskandar al-Ma‘r<ii, al~*2rS* al-Hmuk^ti, n-P-, 


The history of parliamoot in Syria is a turbulent 
one. not uncbaracteristic of this country's political 
culture in recent years. Indeed, the Syrian parliament 
bas been both an agent of and a contributor to the 
polities of instability. At (irst, parliameot was 
dependent upon relations with the aviborilles of 
the French Mandate; then, after complete indepen¬ 
dence was achieved at the end of the Second World 
War, it became subject to political vicissitudes: 
constitutiofis have been {woclaisned and abolished 
and parliaments convened and dissolved. 

When Fay^l entered Damascus in October 1918, 
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Ihh Treaty, ao Orphic Uv> wa> promijigated on Jordan has beau largely the strugcia betweeri an eir- 
i6 April Miting up « LegislaUve t^uncil IW*4ihr battled monaicby and iu Paletiinian subjects. One 
mgirl'll, to be elected for three years by two-degree ot the bonts of ibis struggle was the Chamber (a 

nish suffrage, It was to consist of i6 HembOT, with cautious nomination policy prevented clasbK io the 

Senate), practically the sole forum lor 
criticism and unhampered pmpagand 



it had superseded. 

More substantive change occurred after Jordan's 
annexation of a part of the West Bank io 1939 and 
the granting of citiienship (indurling the franchise) to 
its inhabiiants. Since then, the political history ol 


in ease of disagreement; the King's veto 
overriden if each House re-adopted the law by a cwo- 
Ibirds majority, foreign treatim and Unaoclal agree- 
HKnts were 10 be ratified iu parliasnent. Immuiuty 
was reafflimed aiHl inlerpellatloa of Ministers intro- 


s tn the Jetdaman CMnther tgyysftj 


Arab Constitutional 
Community let-Ummat 
Ktisliffl Brethren 
Liberation (Tahrir) 
[ndependent Candidates 


Toua 
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iot-3, Ji7-S4i 138 J: Peajlee’, u (tsW), 334-37; 
A. M, <^icbtro, Joidanit rdtlle, N.P. 1967, i, 
3}3-68; Hasan al-Hasan, at-Anfima .. *99-313; 
P. J. Valikiotis, P.Aitia and the mMaiy in Jordan. 
London 1967, 47*31; al Maraxali, fdiddlt Zoatcrn 
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1IADJI.ES 


I famruign About 350.000 
people bad tbe rigbt to vote. Tbe nunitw ol coa* 
stituepciro bad been ipcreaaed bom 8 to 20. half of 
whicb elected tvo membeis each and tbe other one 

ebarges ol gerrypupdehpg. The issues ranged bom 

inflaUoh) to leligious (Stll’Is veisiu Sunnis) to [»U^[ 
[various ideologies competed, allboucb parties were 
banned). A count of those sympathetic to the 
nattonallsts and tbe socialists indicates radiealHation 
in tbe make-up of ibe National Assembly, as oom- 
pared to that ot tbe Constituent Assembly. Conae- 
Quently, the December 1973 Assembly disidayed 
indspoidence towuds tbe Amir and even entieised 
bis policies; tbecefoce, the Amir dissolved tbe 
Assembly 00 «6 August 1975. By 1978, it had not 


settled by tbe Supreme Council (ol-Afagtfu al-a‘ld) ol 
ibe seven Amies, aided by eu appointed federal 
Cabinet. 

Ugislailve authority was vested in tbe Federal 
Kational Assembly (of-bfo^/is ol-oMfoni 
cempristatg 40 members delegated by Ibe seven states 
according to the following dlslribullon: 

Abd ;abl 8 

Dubayy 8 

al-§t!hiii>a [Sharia) d 

Ra*sal- Khavina 6 

‘Adimdn 4 

Fudfayra 4 

Ummal-Iiaywayn 4 

Tou) 40 



tbree-yoar extension). It meets eight ' 
months per year [with at least one meeting each 
month) and is (0 delilrerate and pass taws submitted 
to it by the Cabinet: to approve tbe budget: and to 
discuss osurall poUcymahing in Ka|ar. 

Kafar became an independent Amlrate in Sep¬ 
tember I97t: an amended Frovi^nal Constitution 
was promulgated in April 197s. On 35 April, lire 
Amir nominated tbe Gist Consultative Assembly. 
In Uay 1975. its (enn was reaewed by tbe Amir 
for another ibiee years. It appears to have coasbienl- 
ly obeyed the Amir. The only constraints over bis 
powers are Islam and family relatioas. 

Bibliegrapky. Ka|ai—Wizbial altna'irif. 
NoAdal £’«fisr, n.p. 1984, 17-33; Peaslee*, ii 
[19661,1280-1 ;Sa<lik and Soavely, 136-8: Blausiein 
and Flanz, eds., Conritlaribns.... xl <1973): 
QaiM-, AJbabama, xzxixtl.; Anthony, 75-6; 
Nyrop il siii, cp. nh, 258-63; D. £. Long, 34 
|xii) VnM Anti EmitaUf. 

Tbe United Arab Emirates, a federaticn ol seven 
former Tiueial Coast principalities [s4o ai-iHAaAr 
Ai.-*AaAB:wA AL-HOTTAgioA In Suppl.], wss «tab- 
lisbed, eiter protracted negotiations and some initial 
difficulties, on 2 Septeniber 1971. A provicioBal 
conalitutioD was agreed upon on tS July 1971 sod ex¬ 
tended for another five years in November 1976, This 


[of-g/a^ilr of-eslijAdr} al'tsMani) of its own, CMn- 
prising 30 nominated members, sllltougb with no 
meaningful power. 

Bibliography: R. Hay, Tht Ptroian t}ulj 
sAsles, Washington, O.C. (959, isyti.i J. Y, 
Brinton, Aden and lha Faderaiioa 0/ Senfh Arabia, 
Wasbington, D.C, 1964; P. Kllner, SoulA Arabian 
mdependanct, in Tha World Today, xxiilfS (Auf. 
1967), 336-9; Mahutdd Bab^at Sinhn, Aid ^abi 
va-IU>iuU fll-Jpjidrif al-‘Arabiyya wa-im^ilal al- 
Burayiat, Baj^ldhd <969; B, Hawley, Tka Tratial 
SlaU*, london 1970; Tit prsviaiVnai coisslilufion 
e/ tit Vnilad Arab Erttiratto, in MEJ, xxvi|3 
(Summer 1973I, 307-33; Sadik and Snavelv, t3S- 
49i Blaustein and Flans, eds,. ConrliMtoni..., 
xlv (1973): UniudArab Emiraits, L. I. Medvedko, 
Krirt pertwun v Pertidthom Eab'm, Moscow 1973, 
116-44; Albabama. xlvl-lvil; Anthony, 97-ais: 
P. Steppal, Btmtrlameen sur JftchucxiincliiiiKg in 
Abu Dhabi and dan Vertimgtaa arabiuhOH Emiri- 
Ian, in EDUC (1973), Suppl. lU. 617-24; Mubammarl 
Ibrhblm, Taatiia ai~salga Ji Dcttlai al>/MJrdl of- 
'AraMyya al-,W« ff a|iid i» , n.p. 1976; Nyrop at aUi, 
»p. oti., 27694: 3[Ji. Ya. AbdaJJa, ObaAtnannu 
Arabthit Emrofi, Uoscow 1978, 9^117; M. H. 
Abdullah, Thr Vmled Arab EmitaUs: a modarn 
kutory, London 1978, 1363, 139-41; O. E- L ong, 
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Tbe Ibi4i ImAjn of 'UdiIid (and Muscat) is Its 
Suluti aa well. In tliese Iwu capacltin, be (unctians 
aa an absolittc ruls. Tbe Sultan and bis family have 
not yet otnaidetcd (2973) Uie eatabliabment oJ par* 
liamoitary iostilutlons In *Umbn, nor baue tbey 
promulgated any sort of comiilution. 

Bibltogfaphy- Peaslee*. ii {19S6). 767-S; 
R.G. LaDden, Oman sitier'jSsS: iisrupti'-c wioitmi- 
uOuH tn a traditumai Ami SMitty. Princeton, 
N.J. 2967, 388 tt.; Stanford Retearch Inetllutt, 
ArB4 handbeob/orllu pertpkemi BiaUt ojthe Arabian 
PtHinsuU, Wasbin^n, D.C. 1971, tjjff.; 
Blauslam and Klana, eda, Conafifwlicnr..> 
(2974): Omwi; I. Skeet, Jlfutiai and Oman: tit 
rni of an tra, London 1974, 163 ff.; Albaharna, 


elected 139 Members of the Assembly. After nomina¬ 
tion of the reinaiaing to, the Assombiy met to select a 
threo-man Presidential Council—wbieb, in actual 
practice, was responsible lor nearly all major ded- 
aions, wbile the Consultative Assembly offered ad¬ 
vice only when asked to do so. 

After a bloodless military coup io SattHi* on 
ij June 1974, the Military Command Courxi] sus¬ 
pended both the constitutioa and the Coosoltative 
Assembl''; a new, provisional coostituiloo was prom¬ 
ulgated, gcaniing tbe Military Cocnaiaad Council 
both executive and legislativa powers. Nevertheless, 
tbe Consultative Assembly was m'canvened in 
November 1974, under the pressure of tribal chief- 
tains, then suspended again In September 197J, 
without much aehievemertt. Its critics argued that 
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G. KanptfiMyvr, Du difptiseht Ver/asmag uom 
If. Aprtl tftj, in .WSOS, tfiilii, t-8«; Amin 
Oeman^ La mauiiemanl tonstiluManiuJ m £.gyplt 
at la caiuiiiuSon da tp^S, Pnrlt 1924; Abm&d 
Shaflk. Ifawtiyyai Mtfr al-ttyiHyya, i-vij, Cairo 
2926-31; HiJm/ Makram, Pt^Umat lottla^ par 
la eonstiItJum dgyplitiint. Dijon 1927: Tatawinir 
al’^ttkm al-niySbi fl Mifr min ^akd Ma^7i2 a/- 
ma^wara US ^aU aiStulSr, in al<HiUl, xxaW 
(Au;, 2928), 1242-4; P. Arminjon, L'rapSrunu 
MfuitiNliMMlI; d parUfiuMtirr da rSgypla, 
Raviu da Paria, 2 June 1929, 376-ioi; El Sayed 
Sabry^ La panvoif Ugitlal^ at la pcuvoir axtCHlcira 
an &$yp4a, Paria 1930; ‘Abd al-Rabmin al-Kiii'I, 
‘Ap /n«{*U, Cairo 2932; M. Freund, Dor HampJ 
tutfaidi hm Agyptan and iaa ifyptaelu far- 
Jaasmftproltlam, in ZeilschrifI fur Patilik, xxi 
(2932), 277‘M; Haaan al-£^adaw1, Kha/aiiU 'an 
'%rSi Mist, Cairo 2939.13*27: Mubam- 

and ‘Ail *AIQ^ MabSdP H ‘1-siySsa al’mUtivytt. 
Cairo 1942, 205 ff.; Ibrahim MadkOr and Marielte 


Anouar Abdel-MaMr, Epypt-- uajary soeialy. 
New York 1968, 225 tf., 146 ff.; R. H. Deknejian, 
Tka Vji.R. NahOHOl Asslmbly —n piamairint 
aoptmuta, In MiaUla Eaalan Sladia, IV/4 (Jul/ 
<9^>, 382-75; Abdel Aeis El-Ghannam, Das 
Jlitimntssytitm das unaihStififan Agyplm (7922- 
2967), Municb 1968, 26-36; al-Harayati, ed., 
Miidlt £ni<mi eeiu/trutionr .... 413 If; F. J, 
Ziadah, Lanryars, tka tula af lata and libaralism in 
taadam Egypl, Stanford, Cal. 1966; Tharwal Bada- 
wi, al-^a»dA al-dusISri taa-tafaiauvr al'Onfima 
ol dMliriyya fi Mtft, Cairo 2969; Ibrahim Amin 
Ghali, vkgyple aa/ianaliala at liUrala, The Hague 
1969; K. Hopkins, Egypt Aa ernoAlat (hi un/imthad 
reaelulion of Iha Arat teorld, London 2969, 329-43; 
P. J, VatiLiotis, Tha ma^tn history Egypt, 
London 1969; R. Biuea, Dia arabiacka soaialisH’ 
uKa Union: Einhriaparlai and VaifauttntuystaTn 
dor ycrainigian Arabisohan Repattik unler Bartuh* 
sichligunt dor yei/asiangsgaschicAU um /d«o-r9dd, 
Oiriaden 2970; H. H. Smith at alii, A rra handbook 
far Ika Vniltd Arab RapiMie iEgyptf, VYashinflon. 
D.C. 1970. r67rf.. 204 K.; Abbooshl, Politual 
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rtptMie, London <9$], 9&-i04j iTofL, T. E. of Uw San&iiyyn[f.v.]and ol 
hfyquiit. The Sudan: prelude to eietiims, in UEJ, Idris I. 
xiz/3 (Summer 1965), 263-7S; Bsshir Mt^nmmed Tbe constffutiM ^ovidod toe legisJnfive 



Dtmoetaey en Iruti: tejieettone 
petdue, London 1974, js-do, 
son, Tranedion m Afriea fro 
deptndenet, London >974, ios-}9: Be^Iold, Uili 
lory rule <n lb Sudan: lie /irtt jive yeatt oj Ja^ae 
Numayri, In Jd£/, xsiz/i (Winter 197s), 16-31; 
idem, foldici is lb Sudan: paetiameniry and 
mi/ilary rule in on emerpini African nation. New 
York 1976. IJI'SSO; A. Sylvester, Sudan under 
yuntefri, London 1977. &&'9x; D. R. Voblikov, 
Xeeputldta Sudan Irpsi-May epSp (.], Moscow 
ijrt, 6)-7, SOS-7, sj: fl.; G. Warburg, frlosi, 
nnrionn/iiM andeonmufiisn in a Iradawnal soeiely, 
London 1978, lor-io; NeuBcIteler and ZIemfr, li. 
1975-93: R, M Koll ard W. M. Daly, Tie hiaory 
C/lke Sudan Jroui lie eouungo/ fslam to lie pretenl 
day*, london 1980, rSo-yr, 175-7, 186-94. 

(xvili) Liiya. 

Tht Kingdon of Libya was established on 24 
December 1951, largely as a result of tbe inability 
of the Great Powers to agree on tbe future of Ibis 
area, which bad been vacated by a defeated Italy. 
Prompted by the United Nations, a bo-member 
Nattoaal Constituent Assembly (referied to as 
^aaiS'yyn wolantyya or Afa^'iis CatrlsO of Libya 
met, beginning 05 November 1950 and resolved, 
on 3 December, that Libya should bn n federal 
kingdoni under the Amir Muhammad Idils, hence¬ 
forth called King Idris 1. By October 1951, It bad 
also adopted s constitution, consideiing that the 


ol these changes ware a response to 
suren iOT a unitary rather than federal slate and an 
exiutnakm of tbe government's desire to decrease 
local and provincial rivalries and eonllicl between 
Uk National Assembly aad tbe King and Cabinet. 

The lirst elecUons to the Chamber were held on 
19 February 1952 (based 011 ibe Electoral law of 
6 Noveinber 1951), The principal istuea were rela- 
tkms with ibe Arab Slates and the Wenietii Poivers. 
Candidates opposing the King and the new cdgLoe 
grouped lOgeUier in a Naiiooal Coagress Party, 
based on TripoUtaoia and supported by Egypt: 
Its platform was sootigly nationalist and opposed 
foragn bnses In Libya. EInclIoiH were held on time 
In nil oonalittiendes, despite rioting. Tbe National 
Congress Parly won In and around the city of Tripoli, 
but lost tIsewiMre. Forty-six out of the 55 Members 
of the Chamber supported tbe King and govRamenl; 
tbe National Congiw Parly obtainad only 7 seats. 
The first duly elected National A aee mbly convened 
is Bengbari on 25 March 1952, Subsequently, it 
met regularly and wns concerned with debating 
and passing legislutlan Although .Assemblies were 
generally compliant, not iolrequeiit criticism of 
govenunBot internal and exiernal policies was 
voiced, parlcularly In tbe Chamber—frequently 
expressed by Interpellations. 

I'he succassive general etectlons of Jarmary t9Sd. 
January igdo [with secret balloting Imposed on 
thi whole state), October 1964 (with women voting 



































unopposed. 

ol Libya’s main probloms during Ibo first 
Ivo decsdee of statehood wu a lack of parsonoe) 
trained in Cbe skills required lor runoiag the state. 
KeverthelesSj the many skilled Libyans serving irt 
the National Assembly or its administracion sufficed 
to cause Mu^ammer ^-Ka dhdh &fi to annul the con¬ 
stitution and dissolve the Assomhly after his coup of 
t September zpbp (tbe Assembly was, obviously, also 
ona of tbe bssesof power of the King be had daposedj. 
All saecutive and legislative authority was vested 
in tbe Revolutionar)' Command Council. Libya's 
provisional coastitutioa, promulgated by the new 
regime in December ijgf, reaffirmed that the Revo¬ 
lutionary Command Courtcil of tbe Libyan Arab 
Popular Repubkc (as the stste was now called) 
holds sovereign power and is to promulgate Jaws 
and decre es - Al-KajUliUlhfl declared, in January ipyc 
—and has reaffirmed since—his Intention of con¬ 
vening a legislatJve ass«ubly, but has not done so 
to dsto (ipyS), This postponement is compatibk 
with his views, as expressed in bis Gteei* book. 


Fu^ Shuiiri, MiUd dawis—Libi/c al kaduia: 
was!^ ItirtriMS wa-u<i.^itU, 1-li, Cairo iggPi 
F.S., Libyt. srwn years oj tndsperufsncr, in Tbe 
ICorU Today, zv/s (Feb. S9S9>< 99-^i h^ebrnfid 
sl-Ridi. al-Nit 4 m ai-ladd’* w»-’l-barn*a ai- 
loaSrfVyya /i Zfbiyd, N.P. 1961, 8 If.; MabmUd 
yablff, Libiyi al-’Arabiyya, Beirul 1961, r«»-d}: 
Muhammad Khalil, i, res-sofi; Zaimdammfo 
itUa cosiiiusKvse fsMca (*; aprifa tfi}). In OM, 
iliii/6-7 (june-July rjSjl.eji-e: L. GeHbtrga, od., 
Konslylatije paisbe AJryhiHMtk, Wanaw 1963, 
i, xe7-6y; Majid Kbadduri, Madam Libya; a 
study iH pNshcai dtvahptuani, Baltimore, Kd. 19^3, 
141(1,, 341 ff.: Kanatitutsii ..., i, 353-85; TtxU 
da la fouililutten du Poyeuma Uni da Libya, in 
-duMuaira da TAjri^ da Nerd, ii (i9d3)i 9S7'43> 
as atril Iff]: amandameni a la coesiiMtoe, in 
■hid., 946-9; Nuiied Kia]dcm oJ Libya law amandin^ 
aertaia pravitwns oJ tha couslUutian, in MEJ, 
xmlfz (Winter-Spring 1963), 163-4; Hartman, 
Cowruneot ..., 83-iori Rat, 77-80; RdsnJiah das 
ilaadtona d la Cbambra das D. 



al-Hakim, Jdiili 

r. R. Nyrop al alii, Asia kastdbaak jer Libya, 
Washington, D.C. <973, 141-3; Blamtein and 
Flans, eds., Causlilulhtu ..vUi (1974); Libya-, 
Ruth First, Libya : lha alusita Kvotulion, Middlesez, 
Hogland 1974. 7s if.; iCreUa Blanco. GaiaSi: vaics 
fmm tie dasarl, Loadon 197S1 67-73; NT- Pn^in. 
Isloaya Lieii (hoMfi XIX v, • ipfg t.l -Moscow 
1973. 333-69; R. H. Sanger. Libya: mnelmions 
on an unfiniihad revalulton, in MEJ, zsix/e 
lAuluQUi 1973), 409-17; Neuscbeler and Zlemer, 
ii. ti>3-5:. 
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(1974), (o6-is: Blsutiein and Fluu. edt., Cm- 

KinKUMI __ xiv (1977): ruHiMM, T 974 -r 97 «; 

Knapp. 36}-79; KeoKbeter and Ziemar, it, S2S3.9S; 
IbsAn HakkI. ranis a(-<Ara«tyy«, B«trut n.d. 


Tlw Fmsch, wbo rnled Algeria from 1830. mtro- 
duead aavnal mcid«Tataly-rapiacanta(iv« inttitutioai 
M> 9 3 August >898. Tha d«crass a>tablish«d tbe Fi- 
aaacial Delegations (las DMpitwu /iMwiim) 
—ioteadod to r«3>t«sant aconosnic intamts—whicb 
axiatad ualll 9943. Tha liaoehlsa changed tavaral 
times, wbUe candidatas coitsUlenUy bad to be French 
citlxens aged a} or over, nsidlng in Algeria at least 
three years. All wen elected for six-year terms, 

half ot them leaving every three years. Two of tbe 

three Delegations coaprlsed aa European Members 

each: a third, with st (later sal non-Euiopean 

Metubecs, Included six who were nomlitated. Each 

Delegation was concemad solely with its own 
econotnlc interests. Delegations served In an ad* 
visory capacity only, concentrating on the budget. 
lliUied Into one body by a decree in (918, their 
powers nmeJned unaltered During I945>c947 they 
were transformed into a Financial Assembly (L'At- 
itmiUe /iMaecrfre) ol 37 elected members with 
broader representation but tbe tame eeaenlial 


Tbe Financial Assembly was obviously unsatis¬ 
factory to proponents of Algerian natlontiisai, par¬ 
ticularly during tbe period following tbe Second 
World War. All legislation was still passed by the 
National Assembly in Puis or by tbe Freoeb dovu- 
nor-Gateral in Algeria. Pressured by Algerian 
aatlonalisis and by its own Al(eriaii and French 
Members, the KaiionaJ Assembly in Pans approved 
a new Statute for Algeria (S/alof Otganifuf At 
rAlfArity onsi-ffaeaaal-Asgsi), setting up an Algerian 
Assembly on so Septernber 1947. 

This Statute provided for an Algerian Assembly 
(aJ.JIfis^'iit al-^asdhr{) of rso Members, elected 
for six years—with ball renewed every three years 
—in two separate **colleges" of 60 members each. 
Tbe Irancbise was granted to all French citiaens of 
legal age (altbou^ participation of Muslim women 
was deferred] in two-stage constituency voting. Can¬ 


didates were subject to tbe same crfteTsa but bed te 
be at feast 03 years old. Members ol tbe Assembly 
enjoyed partiamentary immunity. Tbe Assembly was 
to convene in Algiers, lor (hiw sessions per yeu, 
each tasting not longer than six weeks (probably to 
prevent it from becoming too powertol). Much ol in 


tion- Tbe three Assemblies devoted much time to eco¬ 
nomic and hnannial matters—paiticnJarly Algeria's 
annual budget: they were also responsible for insti¬ 
tuting social security throughout the country. How¬ 
ever, debate moved increasingly towards politics, 
largely as a result ol tbe rise in nationalist, anti- 
French campaigns, now impelled into extra-parlia¬ 
mentary activity alter the total failure ol tbe ne- 
tionalists in tbe 1934 elections. This appears to 
be tbe main reason for tbe Assembly's dissolution on 
ta April r956, Algeria's sole parliamentary represen¬ 
tation remained in tbe Kationol Assembly in Paris 
alone, whicb (in 1937-8] was concerned with drawing 
up a new constitutioii lor Algeria, providing for a 
Federal Matioual Assembly. However, this concept 

was never put into praise, because of growing 

unrest and violeiice In Algeria. 

Parliamentary life revived only after the end of 
the war in Algeria; the Evian Agreements spelled 
out the necessity for electing a representative assem¬ 
bly. A Constituent NationaJ Assembly was elected 
accordingly on 20 September 196s, first meeting 
on as September. Its poo’ers included legislation, 
promulgation of a constitution and seleotion of n 
provisional government. It comprised 198 Members, 
about one-tbitd ol whom had been guerilla tenders 
and Sinotber 18 Enropean Algerians. Tbe 60-Member 
Frost for Kational Liberation (knoten by its Frerich 
acronym—FLK) dominated tbe Constituent Assem¬ 
bly, which had elected Abmad Ben Bella Prime 
Minister, end dedicated imly part oi its rime to 
legialating. as Ben Bella and tbe govemment were 
busy decreeing laws. However, tbe Constituent As¬ 
sembly did initiate a fruiltui exchange of opmkms, 
with (ree crftldsni, meeting increasing disapproval 
trom Ben Bella and his close advisers. Thus there 
was a marked difference between tbe level of toler¬ 
ance for tbe o(9osition dunng tbe first year of tbe 
Assembly, presided over by liberal-minded Forbat 
*Abb8t and during the second, when others presided. 
In tbe second year, poUtlcri dabatea became in- 
ueaaingly infrequent and most attention wai focused 
on ecoooolc matters, in idiicb there were fewer 
dilfereneea of opinion. 

Eleetioos to tbe Hetional .Assembly took place in 
Septamber 1984, in accordance with the August 1963 
Conatitutiofi, spproved by populiu relerendum 00 8 
September. This aimed at legitimising personal rule 
In Algeria, u well as Che predominance of tbe party 
over the KatiODa! Assembly. The constitution de¬ 
clared FLN ts Ibe only legal party and consequently 
empowered it to CMtrol the National Assembly. It 
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19C5 resuJtcd b) Ibe »uspenuon of both the 1963 
Coutiluticn and the MaUonal AsMiably. 
to Jxux >973. Bbaiediyeii uxnouEcoJ hi$ bitui- 

Mably. AJ(etU>'s o«w cooatitutiou, approved by a 
popular lafemtdiuii on 19 November I97d. previda 
for a Kalioaal People's Asiembly, to be elected for a 
fivc'year leers by direct secret and universal suf* 
at the proposal of the stogie Parly's leader* 
ship. A QUfsber of seats is to be reserved for rep* 
reseatatives of peasants and wotken. Letislaikn 

is to be ibe prerogative of boih ibe Assembly and 

the State President, alihough only the latter may 

Introduce bills on national defence. The Assembly is 
to bold two annual sessuni of Doi more than three 
axmtlis each, irbile Its sidt-eommitlees meet regular¬ 
ly. Members are to enjoy parliamanlacy nnmucity. 
A Natunal People's Acsembly hai sot yet been 
elected to date (1978) and the Council of the Revolu¬ 
tion, beaded by BOmedyen, la the state's supreme 
esecutjve and legislative organ. 

Theca it ^y niea^ data available on membm 

Duriog the pre-iadependence era, most were middle- 

class and wen frequeotly idenlllied with circles ce- 

operating with Ibe French and incetesled in preeerva- 

iionof the status quo. More specific data are available 

for Ibe post-independence Constituent National 
Assembly, which sat for two years, between 1962 and 
1964. Among its 194 membeis, 13 were of European 

origin: to were women. The average age was 39—fair¬ 

ly young as parliaDieiitary bodiago. Its occupational 

Occupational breakdown of tiy of the 194 Men- 
ben of the Algerian Constituent Assembly, 1962- 
1964 (%) 


Mihtary s8% 

Free Professions :S 
Merchants rs 

Peasent-fanners 10,6 


Wothers 
Party cadres 
Salaried 
Officials, ckrhs 


(Souice: Anlsse Salah Bey—see Bibhograptiy). 


The "militacy" compooeat was a direct result of 
the .Algerian srar; some had probably had a dif leren L 
background initially. The proportioa of mercJianis 

Those representing the free professions, on the 
other hand, comprised a relatively small group; ap¬ 
parently, hosvever, some of the military had formerly 
been professionals. In any event, it was a well-edu¬ 
cated body: some 33 % of the Memheis had had uni- 
vosity education and many others secondary school 
training. More than 75% spoke French, which was 
consequeaily the language used hi the Assembly 
Algeria's parliamentary bistOTy falls into two 
mam periodsr the colonial era, until ipsb, when 
the nature of the Assemblies, determined by the 
French, remained la^ly consultative, although some 
autonomy was acquired gradually; and the brief «a- 
periccce in independent Algeria, with the Assembly 
controlled by and largely subservient to the FLN. 

BibliograpAf : Tbe parliamentary debates 
(generally held in Frenchl have been published in 

the /sHawi^cr Afg^runnes, DAou tod, 

Uler, in ComtU <fu <iinitvr»<meni, D4tnus. These 

were superseded, during ipsS-tpdt, by Asumblit, 

Journal Officul. .. Dtiaa ... comptt rendu tn 
utensil dec slanees. During 1962-1963, this appeared 
weekly as AuenbUe Nationale, Journal OJficul.. . 


DAats parlemtniairu ... Comfto rendu >■> exlento 
da Uanat (iH pubilsbed in Algier). The bi-monthly 
.V»f*r»6, (mblished in Peris since 1964. frequently 
bus a "riduique legislative", See ebo H. Gmelin, 
lire VerfassungmUnrieUung eon A Igerieut Hamburg 

igix, 149-249* E. Miliiot, CetU eus de Ugiolelion 
algerierrne: U rigime lesteledif de rAfg^rk, in MtUiol 
ef ofii. Imliirdions de rAfgfrie: L'auere Ugialalioe 
de la Frame en A Igjrie, Paris 4930, yr-zss; Idem, 
Le iouMrneimnl de rAfggnr, Orliens, md. (1930], 
26-33; A. Girault, Prinespor de iehnroatum et de 
UtioUUion ooiomaie, iT/3; VAfrvfue du Sord. r. 

t-'AlfMe, Patb 1931, 233-36; S.E.C.. Poltftcs 

and economies in Algeria, in The World Today, 
iv/2 (Feb 2948], 66-93; J. de Place, L'toolulion 
du regime exicut^ el du regime Ugitlaltf en Atgerie, 
Algiers 1948; Orgamc ilaOJe of Algerie, in MEJ, 
ii/3 (July 1948), 342-30; France—PrOsidence du 
Conseil—DiiecHan de la Documentatioii, Stfualum 

et ioelulion de I'Algfrie pendant i'annU 2948, 

Paris 1949 (**> Notes n Eludes Daeumsnieires, 

tai5), 5-6: L. G. Cowan, Tir new/aer of Algerui: 
s. PolUital and adminislrative dsvelofmsal, in 
Polilisal Serenes Quarterly (N.Y.), Uvi/3 (^pt. 
r95>l, 34n~b3; H. Pellegrin, Le statid de PAIg^^, 

Algiers 1951; C,-A.J., The French North African 

errtis, in The World Today, li/is (Dec. 1933), 
316 If.; J. L G„ Doubts coUigs ov coBigs uniqus ors 
Algirie, in i.'AAt7« el I'Ask, xxsvi (1956). 

47*So: Ahmad TawlUs al-Uadanl, Bi^ihi hiya at- 

QiOtS’ir, Cairo n.d. (1963!, 103-3; Miliiot, L'crieni- 

salion politique el adminislrative de I'Algeiis, 
tn J. Alarard et alit. Initratum i I'Afgfrw. Paris 
1937, 367-9: I- Rens. L'assemhUe algttieuae, 
Cahors (Lot) 1937; M. K. Qark, Algersa tn mnaoil. 
New York 1959, 44-56: Mojimmed Bedjaoul. Law 

&9ff.; R. Le Touraeau, Evotulion foldigue de 
VA/rrgue du Nofd rrtcreulmanc, rpao-rydr, Paris 
1962, 335 If.; Ktglsirtent inltrieur ds FAssentbUe, 
adopte le 00 nmembre rpOa, in Arsnuaire de FAfri- 
pie do Nerd, i (ipbsj, 323-38; Anissc Salah-Bey, 
L'rssserebUe trediorteU con et i t uanU aigbientUy in 
•but, 223-33; L. FougOre, La cojisriinfton afggrknnc, 
in fhtif., ii (1963), ^2s;CoiutitutrondelaF^ubti^ue 
•tgtrienne democralifns et populairs, in ibid., 
83*-9: The Algerian foratitutrort, in ifEJ, ivii/4 
(Autumn 1963I. 446-so: Zartmnn, CoBcriansnl ..., 
42 If; France—Seerdinriat du Couvenunent— 
Diraction de la tXKumentaCian, Coiurimiton dr 
lo Fifubliaus Algtrinru Dtmoeratique si Pofnsiaire, 
S Septenstre 296J. Paris tgOa (— Notes a Eludes 
Doaimerlaites. 3063); tleetioas ItgislaJioes, in 
Anuuaire de I'Afrigue du Nord, lii (19641, 380-3; 

J. Joeslen, The uea Algeria, Chicago 1964, 69-83, 
«85-2 oj: Ra», sg-se; Peaslee*. 1 (1965), 3-13; 
Peaslee*. t (1974I, 3-6; KansUluesti.. ii, 7-33; 

K. MietMl, Let inaftridtonr polihfues elgtrieriHes, 

in Revue de I'Oeeidenl Musulman el ds la Midi- 
terrante (Aix-ea-Provence), i (1966), 144-39; 
Cbr. PurUchet and A. Vaiwtino, Soeiolegie ilec- 
lorals en Afrique in Nord, Pa^ 1966, c-106; 
Hasan aJ-Haaan, af-AnrtoM .. 433-30; Abdercah- 

mane Reinili, Lxs tncltlttitons admrrtislroiivK 
ofgAirnws, Algiers 1968: W, B, Quandt, £rso- 
fufion and politisal leadership: Alge^ 2934-1968, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1969, 175-203; C R. Ageron, 

Le premier uoie ie I’Algerie nuisulmane: les elee- 

lions du eolJge musulman algtrien en iprf.tfso, 

in Reoue d'Histmn et ds CiinlisalioH du Ursghreb, 
viii (1970), 97-109; M. Camau, 266-91; C. H. Moore, 
Polilus in Norik Africa: Afgrrta, Morocco and 






































try ueuly, Wenport, .. 

Ivanov, «4., AUUr l,sp*tve{Hxlj, Vfoacow wy, 
96 -xoo; M'enutiiler and Ziein»r, li, 34;-549: 
Uu4iUild Inliiyilr Hula/ al-{sli‘mar at- 

Frattsl Iri 'l-Diatd^r. Damascufi n.d., xc7‘xa; 
MasSId MujjShid, iil-BjamHr 'itr al-a^jyet, 


ot Uk Freocb in Morocco; local Moroccau Joined I 
duxins subseqaenx yeaxs. From x9X6 oo, the Couxidl ^ 
comprised tlirce French seclloas IcoUtgrs), elected | 
by economic groups (aaikulf lire, commem, jnduatryj 
and one, nominated Moroccan taction. The Council I 
served only as a debating lorun and U> dectslone I 
were purely advisory. I 

When independence was achieved. King Mubam- I 
mad V considered the issue of parliameotarv bodies. | 
Morocco had had no expoisnce with policicaJ alec- | 
tions: even its pohiical parties were divided as to 

the benefits el immecliatc representative government. , 

Tbciefore, the King oominated a 76-picmber Consul- 
letivc Kaltonal Assembly (ArwmWa .Voiionafc 
CeureXlatittf, at-MaJ/txa al-wefani al-ist^drS) on 3 
August 136, striving to oieJie it as repiesenietivc 
as poaaible of the three major poKticaJ partiea, 
ol the different xegious of Morocco and of various 
soGie-ecoBCiaic groups. The King inaugurated the 
Assembly on la Novembre 1936. 

The powers ol the Cousulcative National Assembly, 1 
imptifM by a royal decree on a? November 193&, ' 
were clearly advisory. The Assembly meets twice , 
s year, in spring and autumn. Most of its work is I 


those eligible voted, with a heavy majority In lavour 
13 ,706.73* venus its,879)- 
The ryhs Constitution provided tor a hi-eameral 
legislature—a Chamber ol Representativee IChsmhrv 
des Krpr/teilxu/t, oi-eiiieiadM and a Chamber 

ol Counsdlors (Ciniishcas des CoHseiiferj, gfa^Jfss aJ- 
rwusleMarin). The iormex was to be eieetod kir tour 
years by direct universal sulfrage and the latter lor 
six years (with half the membership changing every 
three ycnis)—by nnd from colleges consisting ol local 
assemblies (tsvo-thirds of this body) and chambers 
of agricuJture, commerce and industry, artisans and 
Irade-unionists (oxte-third). Both Chambers 




Cabinet by a vou of censure (Ministers ate nomi 
by Che King, who has also the right lodisnihs ihemt. 
While the Representatives have greater authority, 
legislation In both Chambers is hampered, fo practi¬ 
cal terms, by their msetlug for only two annual two- 
months sessions. Furthermore, the King may nith- 

laws for ptipulnr referendum without prior consulu- 
1(00 with the two Chambers, Members ol both 
Chambers enjoy parliamentarj- immimjly. 

Although the 196a Cooslitubm was criticised 
by both traditionalists and modsrrusis io Morocco 
as brine loo modem or too traditiounl, respectively, 
it remained in force for severnl years; the Eisst two 
Chambers were elected foliowmg its provisious 
end (hose ol a aubsequent Rtecioral Law. 

Elections to the tee-seat fiisl Chamber of Rep- 
reseoUtives were held oo 17 Hay tyhy, foUowiog 
a simple majorily system with single-member con- 
stilueacin, of which riy were rural. There were 694 
caadidntes tuoniag; each was required to deposit 
1000 dirhams llhen about d 70>. le be forfeited if 
the candidate obtaloed less than ;% b his consti¬ 
tuency. About 73% ol the 4,690.000 eligible voted. 
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Columbia, S.C. ; iOrm, fntUms «/ ii<w power: 
Meecen. Kew York 19^4. 197.240; W. A. Beliog, 
Seme impiietutene e/tke lUie eeruiUultOfUi monareky 
in Meeeeee, in MEJ, xviiifa (Sprug 1964), 163- 
79; Ra«, U.90; LieU ia memtees Je I'auemilU 
neiieruUe Hui le 8 nevemtre 09^^, in Annuadre 
84 I^Afrifei fterd, iJ (1964), Wi-a; P. Qum- 
bcrgaat, BiUn 44 I'etfdrmnet perUrmetaire maro- 
fine.lk ibU., iv (igij), tot-16; Peaslee', i 
.338'74i Peaike*, 1 (1974). 587'te4> al-Mabdt ben 
Bai|^, 4j-t^ty4r ti~lhawrl fi Beirut 

>966, Ijj.g; P. Cbambergrat, Obammiom mr 
It tyMme Aeeleni morocotH, in Animiire dt 
VAStifte in Nori. y l<966), 99-109: M. 1 . Cohen 
and L. Habo, Verrowo.- M land, Ma nation, 
London I9£6, 136.34, 2S9-99; Haaan aJ-Ha&au, 
al-Aitfitna ..., 433.67; ]■ Waterbary. A'lngdom 
bMliIiai and Ue control 0/ apposilion m Morocco: 
Uu moiutrtkiMl foes 0! juslia. in ConomnuiU 
end Opposition, via (Winter 1969-70), 54-66; 
Idem, Tki umnutndet of tke faiikful: Ike Moroueui 
poliiicat eldt —a study t« segnuyVtd poletcs, 
London 1970, 258-65; £a roshiimoii* del Morocro 


CetiJrtd}, called the 1'eiritorial AtMmbljr |.4sroil>/4< 
Tetrdoriale) lince 195a, has bad sxteneloe control 
over the budget, although it lunctioned solely in an 
advisory capacity on any other tasue. In Mauritania, 
it heat comprised so, then 24 membari, divided into 
too sections |eolUj«s]-the first (6, then t membets) 
elected by Europeans and tha second (14, then 
t6neinbeK),by Africans. They srere reorganised into 
one eellitt in 195a; (b) Federal: Meurilania sent 
five dekgates, elected Irom its Ceneral Council 
(Territorial Assembly) to the AOPs Cerura) Council; 
and (e) National (French): Heurllaaia elccled a de~ 
puU to the Natioaal Assembly In Paris. The winner 
of the legislative eleclions of November 1946 was 
elecled by 6,a76~ur about Isro-tMrda—ol all votes 
cast. Several weeks later, Mauritania's first General 
Council was elecieil In >947, the Ceneral Council's 
Freucb seciton duly elecled a Shuueut to tbe Fiotch 
Senate in Paris and Its African section a repcesen. 
(ative to tha recently established Assembly of the 
Cemmunautf Franpaisa. 

The 1946 French Constitution gave the right ol vote 
it, but a few; members of certain local aasodations. 



by an appointed advisory cotmcil, fuacUon- uJgated a eonstilution on « March 1959, provldlag 

ally lepresentative of the foderatioo's tuajor inter- for a 40-seat Legislative Assembly |dsir»iMr< 

cst groups Imilitery and civil servants, businessmen, f/gisioritw, ^amHyya ta^iHyya), to be elected (or 

Aicicans). Meauingful measures concerning rapresen- five years by direct, uaivertnl and secret voting, 

tacive bodies in Mauritania were introduced, bowevor, Tbe Assembly was to meet for two sessions annually, 

only in 1946, as part of the new French policy b the not eaceeding two months each. Its powers were 

region. RepresentaUon was tb» provided on three mainly legislative, although it also elected tbe Prime 


a General Council (Cmsseil I M i n ister, • 
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29%: 1973-3J% (about 48.000 vol«); 197748% 
(about 70,000 votes). This party, formerly strongly 
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Ganetal elections ter the House of Repiesea- 
tetives were held cn j July 1970 (the former House, 
elected in i960 for five yean, had had its term pro- 
locLged, annually, by Presidential decree). The 
Turkish Cypriots, on the same day, elected their own 
I] Sepieaentatives to the Mouse, These, however, 
continued to boycott the House and, together with 
the 1: Members ol the Turkish Cypriot Communal 
Chamfnx, formed u joint yo-Member Chamber, | 
part of the Turkish Cypriot Transitional AduUnisi 


x/9 (Sept. 19:4), jyyff-i R P. FaitOeid, Cypnu; 
revgluticn rasefitfiaH, in ME], aiiljy (Summer 
<9}9) tSiU-i (Creat Britain—Coloaia] Office), 
CypTui, LondoD 1960 (•■ Cmd 109)), ye, 91-173: 
M. Crawshaw, TIu itpMU of Cypnu. from the 
Zunth agr4<menl to iniepenitntt, in Tie IForU 
Today, avi/ia (Dee. i960), 326-40: L- Dbchia, 
Die Zypmfrogt, Frankfurt a/K aad Berlio 1969 
[- DokuaunU, S3): S. Mayes, Cyprm and Moits- 
r»s, London i960, 204-29: A. Suat Bilge, LiconflU 



selves, issued by "The Officer administering the 
Government... with the advice and consent 
of the Legislative Couacil", were printed in 
Tk4 Cyprus OouUe (Ificosia). A “scbedule' of 
all the laws appeared annually in the Cyprus 
BlueBtKji (Nicosia). The Turkish Coramimal Cham¬ 
ber—later, the Turkish community—has been 
' lisbiag, since the early 19602, a Special Nrau 


Cyprus under British rule, London 1918 (repr. 
London 1972), 93-st}: Cyprus: Memorial Item 
lie Creek eleOeel Miemters of the legUlalive council 
htelier tnU l*« rrpfy returned by Ike secretary 
cfsIuUferlkenloniet, London 1930 [- Cmd, 3477): 
Sptoek tf kis esaeOeney Ike governor delivered to 
Ike letisletive uneneii ml tke opening e/ tiie letsion, 
on Tursdey, l^Iii April, 1931, a.p., n.d. (193s]: 
Sit Ronald Stons, Orieafnliom', Londmi 1943. 
a7:-3, 478-9. 499-S07: M. Wight, Tke deitlopment 
ef Ike legisteOive eonwil, 7606-/943, London 1946 
(•• Studies in coloaial legislaniTes, ij, esp. 63-3, 
77-9, 87-8, 179-4; Sir George Hill. A history of 
Cyprus, Camhhdge 1952, to, 4/6.42; C.C.W., 
Cj^tue: tke closed issue}. Is Tke World Today, 


, Ankata 1976, 

47-100; V. M. KitromllideS ana I. A. COUiOUmbls, 
£l*».ie eon//tcl in a slrertgie orro; lieeosr 0/ Cyprus, 
in A. Said and L- R. Simmons, eds., EUeietty 
It. an inUmalicnal eenteel, New Rruntu-ick, If.J. 
1976, 269, 172-4, i?9ff.; Crawshaw, Tie Cyprus 
mcU: an aecounl of Ike rlrugfle/or Ike union inlk 
Gnece. London 1978, 24-8, 34I-J, 333-8, 36a, 
361 (L; Halil Ibrahim Salih, Cyprus; Pee impaet 
of dfrrree nalratiafisiN on a sMe, Alabama 7978, 
i7-a*, 64. 75-9. 12$ If.. 23a If., 153 M-; ]• M. 
Landau, Joknscn's 2964 Icfler to InOnP and Greek 
lobbyiuf e/ Ike While House, Jerusalem 1979; 
G. GeorghalildM, A polflfenf and ndminisrurite 
hsslory of Cypens tprg-rpjd, Nicosia 1979 (• 

























































































































































MADJUS 


ihceattncd, whether It wee the matter of moner- I after ladepesdeDce, the Aswmbly adopted Pakistan's 
lendlDg in the PantUlb or local schools in the Coited | first cnnsiiluiioii which provkM for a federal and 
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MACJUS u SHCRiV 


deimnd lhai tb« parliclpantt airive it Ibcir 
cions in "unammity of opinion” luitfit-f Si 
iqulvilsnl sipmsionsi Wlslf, I, 177, J17; ij 
93}i I, 61, 64: Qiiwdel. di, 38, «}, 

l«, 360; V, 970; vl, 6, 10; lx, 3; X, 18; xi, 
"OooMnsus" would porhaps !» a moia axact rai 
ing of wbat was raally dasirad. Still, Iba idaa oi *' 


its combined cffoits in response (^iniidda, J, 
99-100; iv, xoc; ^wdal, s, 19; xi, «73l. 

Dniing the Taiviiool, both this Iilanic emphasis 
and the foe^Ki-i {hiiri itself, quiddy laded as 
feattirec of Ottoman dedskm-inaiibg. The reasons for 
the dedae oi the Islamic emphasis must inchide the 
political consolidation of the new civ 



Creek Revolution, there were nwilises to which an 
unusually large range cf military officers and even 
such rmn^officiaU as the agents {ketUUdi) of various 
gmlds were sumneaed (S^&nUhde, iv, a, 37, aoi); 
these were the assemblies that ^Solxade criticised 
es beieig too lerge. By this time, however, the oon- 


Of the jlfirS, 

on the other hand, there are signs that this signifies, 

an adaptation and iDStItuiionalieation of the dr- 
llboralivc oujilis in a variety of settings, The feel 
that the term mr^iir from this time on virtually 
supplanted the term ilvin as a designation lor 


lace through the nnn-olficial paitkipanis, or by 
such other meaus as dispatching circolir orders to 
local offieiait or sentling out puMic criers (nilnddl; * 
^hnleade, ill, 203-6; iv, aoi-ei deotlet. xi, >72-3; 
xii, 139; al-!i])ihabl, I'e’riy, 1. to:-3l. 

Appeals to Mosllm solidarity are a special il¬ 
lustration, finally, ot perhaps the most Important 
feature of the ou^fisee: the emphasis on Islamic 
ideals and values. Such appeals were a general theme 
of traditional Ottoman cultoie; aven so, they appear 
partictdarly prominent where the consultative assem- 
bliet are concerned. It Is iurely no eoinadence that 
these important assemblies were designated by the 
term gtOra Ig.e.] or iU derivetives, or thet Ollo- 



the Supreme Coundl 
fls*t BSId-yJ ahadM*. 
supposed, like the Irr 
10 meet at the palace (Lu|fl, v. >o64, 17S-9: si, 
92-6; Kaynar, 198II; Shaw, gagisUltiie rovnnis, 
34-7; Findley, ifll. FoUowing Mahmud's death in 
9235/2839, the grand vitieeaie waa quickly restored; 
and the varsous ministers (ndrlr}, whom Mabmlid had 
beguu to eppoint on European example in the mid- 
iggos, won groined mto a "eouneil of ministers" 
{ntiihi-i rMtlS') or '"privy council" (»tf<jfis-i 
iillf). The {heyU tl-ItUm also served as a member 
of the cabinet. Of the two councils created in 1838, 

























































































MADJLIS ^SHOrA — MADJLIS! 
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MAnjLISl-YI AWWAL —ilADJMA* ‘ILM! 


pi. lit, "a place of cellecting, tke religious aspe 

aFdaceiawIiicbp«opIecoUec(,as5eiat>le, congregate ’ utenot and langu: 
(Lace 1/:, a59). becatne in tbe second half of tl>e igth 
ceotury, as na£nM' 'ilmt, a technical tern (or i'* ' 

Academy of Science, maHma' ai-lkgia being an Several private * 
Academy of (Arabic] language. There is thus a close ship arose as a coi 

relationship between bcth kinds of ma4sm‘, s'nce was short-lived. Ii 


references dear parallel between linguistic and political aspira- 
AD aigia. tions, whicb were directed first against tbe Turks 
I HatRi) and later against tbe British and French. Moreover, 
an openness existed towards modein sdenn and 
instruments of knowledge and their assimilation 
in Arab sodely. Tbeu aspirations, together with 
collecting, the religious aspects, gave to all discussiocis on 


(l) Private Ma^'ani' 

rate madidmi^ of language and scholar- 



Arabs, whose reJigioiis scholars, seeing Aral 
the language of the Kur’in, opposed such a mo 
satiUD of the language. Amoug Muslims, lb 
for wMh or reform in language is conseoi 
parallel to that lor ifUi in tellgioii. It was. bar 


(2) Official mtiidmi* 

(a) Syria. On S June 1919. the Arab goverameni 
if King Faysal 1 in Damascus requested Muhammad 


It abandoning the which bad been founded 01 


of and Mnfdi. which in the beginning 

were of a private nature. Thfs implted a confrontation 
between what were called “progressive" and "eeo- 
servativa” viewa of the Arabic language. 

Fiiis tl-^idyklf appears to have been the first 
person to suggest founding an academy for the Ar^k 
language (in cat. 2670). Tbe idea was taken up by 
others and supported and even promoted by jour¬ 
nalists who, for professionaJ rtastHis, were in need 
of a "modem" Ai^le. This call for an academy of 
language had, besides its linguistic purposes, political 
and culiuni aspects. It aimed at a rehaUUtaiton of 
Arabic and tbe Arabs after three and a baK centuries 


first meeting of oi'AfarfiMe* ai-Hferf of-'dreH, 
which had been organised on the model of the 
Acadhnie Fran^aise, took place 00 3 Joly 1919 
in Damascus, where it was establisbed in the Madrasa 
^Adiliyya. Later, a sectron was established in Malab 
(AJep^). Tbe Academy con^tedat that time of eight 
memh efs and 1 president, and it adminrsteied the 
Qiima' Sdtiyya (where courses ware given in Arabic) 

lion (nirdet asdsf) was recognised olQcially on S May 
192S and published in vol. sii (1932) of the Ma4iailA 
of the Academy <pp. 765-8); Its "bouse rules" 
lUSdm ddk^l) followed on tbe reco^bnn of Che 















































































KADJMA*'ILMl 





















































































KAOJMA* <IUilI 


olbm, thou^ tlM>' ranulaed baiiarary m«mb«n el 
tb« Actdemy. At chit tca(e tlM, *8 conespondlng 
memben were elected, both araon( ‘IrlW bcxl tmong 
Egyptian, Syrian tad Lebanare tcbolars; four weaten 
orieatalists also became cermpondiog members, 
A GuillauiDC, H. A. R. Cibb, W. Uor^ais and L. 
Motsignoo. 

The acdviiiet ol the Academy In Ba(d|dM mb- 
oisied from the bcgfainiog both of purely Internal 

outside world: stfin; public lectures, bringing about 
publicalioiu, allocating tunds in order lo support 
ibe publication of books and awarding prises for 

essays on pariicuJar subjects fixed by Ibe Academy. 

Since 1930 it has published the 

al-'UmI al-S'rd|H on a yearly basis, lo which Acodein- 
idaos and other scholars have contributed ou a 
number of scholarly subjects. The public lectures 
orgtnised by the Academy may be publistted In Its 
Ma 4 iallt or separately. Each issue also contains a 
number o( book reviews. In 1930 the Academy 

was able to acquire a printlng'press. In lla tntemal 

sessions, the Academy has establisbed a munber of 

new scientific and technical lerms which are publish¬ 

ed in part in the Afa^'oila and in pari on sepstate 
lists sent to various Ministries at ihdr request. It 

should be noted that ‘Irik during the early years did 

not yet possess a university, the Cnlvenity of Bagb' 
did being established only in 1938. Well-known 
Presidents of the Academy have been Muuir nl-Kidf 
as from 19x9 onwards, Mubaniniad Ridh al-ShahIbl 
Irom 1938 onwards, and ‘Abd al-Rasxik Xfufayl 
al-Olli since the later sixties, Tflsuf ’Ilz al-DIn 

The Law no. 49 of 198} Introduced certain changes 
in the Regulations of the Academy. 

The Academy has continued to hold its regular 

sessions and committee meetings and also to giva 

financial assistance to the publishing of bosks and 

to acquire booka lor Its library aa well oa microfilms 

of manuscripta. In tpyo the library counted some 

sj,oo» books, more than 300 periodicals and some 

400 manuscripts on mlctofUm. It had dovoloped 

a card-lndox system, assigned prises to winners 

of poetry festivals and participated In inter-Aiab 

conferences on eullural subjects. The Academy alao 
gave its opinion on cultural treaties which ‘lilk 
was Minchiding with other couutiies. The Academy 
was Ubeial in giving its pubticalions to ntunerous 
offidoi institutions and personalities In the country 
and abroad; it gave assistance to students and ocbol- 
am, photogiaplied manuscripts from public and 
prlvata Itbrirles. Members partiriptted In Coaunittees 
for she ProiecTlon of tfonumenis, for a Translaiton 
Programme, etc. At present the Academy bat active 
members (not exceeding fifteen ‘Irifcf scholani, 
associate members, honorary members and corres¬ 
ponding members, the last two categories Including 
both ‘ItikI and ether nationalities. 

(d) Morocco. Ailbougb not a in the 

formal sense of the word, a similar institution io 
Rabat may be nientionsd, After the first Internation¬ 
al Congress on Arabisaiian held In Rabat in 1981, 
a Bureau Pennanenl de rArabIsatloii was establisbed 
in Rabat and recognised by the League of Arab 
Stales in 1968 Subsequently, this became tbe Bureau 
de CooTdinatkm de I'Arabisatioci de la Ugue des 
^tats Arabes 8 Rabat, which was Inlegnicd in tbe 
ALESCO lArab League, on tbe pattern oi a regional 
UNESCO) in tpyi, its definite regulaltons being 
establisbod in 1973. Since <989 this Bureau bas 
published al-Lisi» <i/-‘isr«H, with lists of neologisms 


and further articles of linguistic interest; It also 
publishes spedsllsed lUtings of temrs in particular 
fields with (he Arabic, French and English equiva- 
lants. The memberi of (bo Bureau participate In 
meetings of tbe Academies in Damascus, Cairo and 
Bag fa dgd. In its work on the moderoisatloii of tbe 
Arabic language, (be Bureau de Coordination de 
TAribisation de la Ligue des £lats Arabes follows 
less conservative lines ttiaii the establisbed Acad¬ 
emies and appears lo work moR efficlentlv. Finally 
It should be noted that by a mMr (dahir) of reSbaw- 
w*' IJ97/8 October 1977, the king el Morocco 
created a royal academy (af-.eAfdimiyo ef-maloaiy- 
ya), which consists of eo members, 30 of which 

have (he Meioccon nationality while 30 are foreign 

correspondenta. Tbe statutes of the academy have 

boen publiibad in of-Eojiia ai-Slml. xxvUi (1398) 

1978). HS-«. 

A Union of Arab Academies was founded in Cairo 
on 30 March 1937, by Decree no. r3i9. 

BiiliafrafAy (in addition to the works and 
periodicalt meDtioned In tbe text). Damascus 

Academy: Mubammad Raehod Hamiaoui, 

L’Acaiinie arahe de Damae tl le pwiUme de la 
imiernisetieit de la lanfue araie, Leiden 1983; 
SimI Dahin and Henri Laoust, L’otuae de I'aca- 
dimieataU de Dveuu ryar-ryyo, InBEO (Damasl, 
xiii, 160-219: RMd Kathhla. Fs'kinr nuiiitUai at- 
madjna' alSIml al-’arail, Damascus r}75/«95b. 

Cairo Academy: Official documents of the 
iftditnd’ al-tuiia ai-'araiiyyo; {:) IHarsUM snjiif’ 

•|■U^‘i^l* el-a^iliyo mfe'dd>atu wa-li^dauku, 
Cairo t959; (c) Adndniihii. Id’t/uauMii, kty'aiuka, 

a'(iif'«ku al-'aotUjlH ire 'l.niinbilan, al- 

liivfn, Cairo ro*'; (3) al-fardeal al- 

'ilniyya miu al-dewea el-iU ill 'I-iaaa't al- 
iidmina vn Cairo 1363/1983. Studies: 

L,, Masalgnon, Les stx pretnilres tatient de I'Aeti- 
imie Keyale de League Araie du Caiee, In JIEI 
(1941-48), 1S9-69 and oprrii ouiMra ii (1963), 

689*39; Huifafl al-StihlU, al-.VitftalaMI al- 

Hlmiyya Ji 'f-lwgha af-‘«roWyya fi 'l-ltailm wa 
'l-ioMli, Cairo 193s, new revised edition 1983; 

Ibcihlm Uadkdi, al-Me 4 ima' f\ {ioldiain '«>»>>•, 

midtha ae-hSdituhu rpga-asja, Cairo [383/1984: 
Meildl ‘Allim, Maiima^ ol-fuiha at-‘treihiyya ft 
i^aUlHIn Sfm*', <if'mA^mii‘iyygn, Cairo 1388/1966; 
Mu)iammad Richad Hamtaoui, L'AcadImie de 
Langur ttalx d* Caite. Publications de rUni* 
versl(6 de Tunis, 1973. Badl<i8d Academy: 
*Abd Allah al-QJabbQrl, «l'Mis^ma‘ af-‘ifmf of- 
Snfki, iiogJi'ofvku, aVdhdiis, a'mdiaka, Bagildad, 
ad. 

Rabat: Mongi Sajrndl, Lr Bureau de Coevdina- 
lion de V Are-biseAien donr le Munde arete, thesis 
L'nlvenild de Paris III, 1976. General: Msnsibr 
Fehml, TeVI^ «J-jssa^dmi‘, in Ma4ieileU 
aJ-Iwgja of-'enshiyya ol-mafshf, I (1934), 170-8; 
<Abd tl-PatOb ‘Abhda, aJ-JUa^nu' oJ-lagiaivI 
m of S'lml, in af-HsU2. uxvi (1988), 

30S-9. (J. D. J. \VA8Bo*iiBuaol 

(11) ISXH 

Tbe esubllshniml of the first Iranian language 
academy (ForhaegurdN-s uhda-i tedn) resulted from 
developments repmeiitmg two separate but related 
types el roneenu, both stemming tram tbe advent of 
roodernKation in ibtaarlytgtb century, and resulting 
In the double netunot the activities of the two acad¬ 
emies. These two sets cf developmeots were: (a) Ibe 
desire tor purliying Persian from (he foreign (mostly 
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HADJMA’ *tLMl 


«« iram f<3/4» te lifin 'ttom', <iom to Tbi 

TUirio. Some FvkAn^Un words were loeA-treas- AM{i 

Utiotis. There were three types of these: fe) e simpb purifj 

PersioQ word gsvea e new (edditiODal) mesAins oa tnn « 

the model ci » foreign word, e.(. ltn{, meaning contie 

**ohttch'* givea the addltionaJ raeartiag ol '*eluteh'' llsb&l 

of a car; (h) a compound Persian word (ormcd on Vddp: 

the madd of a foreign compound and given the on ih 

moaning of that compoimd, e.g. naUnsi watie oppos 

“prime mmisier", modelled on the English pttmt chief 

and the riimr nacted Siy&h Ab» fr^ the pari/i 


The inactivity and later disappeannce of the f ar- 
hangisUn tUd not tor long weaheo the movement for 
purification. Alter fUdh Sfedh. the debate on purilka- 
tnn was revived, with the opponents once again he- 
conting active and voeifetous. They Included ‘Abbia 
lIgbU Ag^Uyinl and Wa^Id Dasigirdl, wbeae leureals, 
Vddgdr and Armaghde respectively, published attacks 
on the Farhaegulan. Tbe major spokesman for Ibe 
oppoeilKNi vras Sayyid Hasan Takiaida [g.e.]. The 
chief advocate of language rtjorm —not the same as 
pKri/icotion—was Sayyid Abnad Kasiawl [v.v.], who, 
however, dtsagrecd with tbe maiohty of the propo* 
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MADJMA' 'ILMi 


else for tlie euxTenl decayed state of Psisiei 
its eocebtilery and Its grsmiruT; sad this ds 
has haitnhil psyekologieal effects on the : 
of PenUn. Oo Ike Arabic words in Pea 
belkved that those Arabic words that were < 
in Peesiui, aod for which no oative Persian 


-both of thBtP«rJia»iis/d» to the Shih: Dr, $iiih Ridilida 
kdecce Shafak. 3usa/n Cui^kb, Dr. f^ahmtjd HisW, 

taken Dr. ‘tsa Sadth, Q|ablb Bihrds, Qiamll Ridk’I, 

be Muhammad Muhaddam, Yabyd K&hydr'Kawwibi, 
cniooa Mustafa MukaxrabT, Marshal Mn Karimld and 
Kiyi, who was appointed president of (be 



which be announced that be had already approved 
the constitution of the Imperial Foundaiion foe the 
Farhaa^ldns of Iran, which was to be established. 
He said that (be constltsitton provided tor a Per* 
lri*ftsld<t-t sabdsi-i /nin ('‘Languap Aeademy ol 
Iran"). On the last day of the conference, the 
Minieter of Culture and Art presented the members 


Conclusion 

A brief compaiisun between the oM am 
PerkaiifisMn might beiseful: (i) The newc 
more serious usdertakine—as evidenced ' 
borate organisation aod procedures, (a) IIS < 
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by (he TTK up to late 1979 indicate the Society's 
wide-ranging interest in tbe history oi the Turks 
and Turkey (and to a lessee erteni, in wurld bbtory 
as well), it has published critical editions of his¬ 
torical docuitrenis and other archtvai materials, as 
wdl as studies in archaeology and history, with 

emphasis on (be Ottoman and Turkish periods and 

especially on Alatoik's role, ailhougb also con- 

tiderhig tbe history ol art and folklore in Turkey. 

A lev of these books ivere Lilesded for a general 

retdsship. In addition to its bibliographies of 

bislorica] reseueb. the TTK publishes a scholarly 
quarterly. BtIUltn llf 37 - 1 and a tvlce-yearly 
coUetlion of doeamenls. TM rank Bel- 

(eltt Cergui (1964- I. 

The Tarn Dfl Kurumu (TDK| or the "Society 
for the Turkish Language" was lueeeded by the Dll 
Heyeti 0( "Language CoRiinlttee", established lo 
1919 to coordinate and advance—on a more incti- 


Kuruhays)- Other publications consist of 467 books 
and broebures (by July 1980) dealing with the 
following: studies and lectures on language "purl- 
Ilcatlon". new speiUngs, Turkish and general IlnguK- 
tics, Turkish dialects and proverbs, lists of new 
terms lor various areas, dictioitaries of Turkish 
(including a historical "Thesaurus ") and certain 
other Turkic languages (Klr^z, Uygtiur, Yakut 

and Cuvasli), several biographies (oi Aiacurk and 

others), literary works and sources for tbe Turkish 
language, bibliographies and the foUowing perio¬ 
dicals! Turk Dtfi Are^umtUn y’tl{iit-fr<(Ie(en 
laimuaj. igsg- I, Turk Dili: Tark Dili Tetkik 
Cemiyeti BulUni, renamed Ttirk Otlt BelUUn (month¬ 
ly, i9y3-So|. superseded by riirk Oili: Aylik 
Dffgi (monthly, 1951- ). 

By a lav passed on it August 1983 [published in 
tbe Resm CaieU, no (S138, dated t7 August 1983), 
the Turk Tank Kurumu and Tilrk Dll Kurumu. 
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KADJKON —WADJNON LAYLX 































































































MADJNOK LA VIA 























































MAPJNON LAYLA 




Ue Na|.jt|baadiyT 2 And cbe TlmOrid caien 

of the past. Coatemporaiies of QjimTs were his 
tiephew HAtlfl and MaktaM of Shiraz The lomief's 
poem was a particular favourite with Ottotaan 
poets aod was translated into TurUsli. The Layfi k 
Maipian of the laner continued to be read till 


UtpreUUion of Hit Afs/mln itstni, Beirut 
97-13] (<»> Qilinl]' 

[J. T. P. sa BnuijM) 



and the poem by \ 
facsimile etdtion by U. 1^. Mu<mlar. Wiesbaden 
z9dS. See further 'A. A. Hihmat, m Z 4fif>- 

ytU-i a>e nuidyasa ta-L»yll a Maiiniti-i 

Nifimi, Tehran 1319/19401 ‘A. hfawi’l, .VajUehl-> 
SJirdrfin Tod**, ii/3 [i3a5/i94fi). 5»-do: H. Si. 
H iia l , Layfd jn-Ua4i'‘in ft 'l-aiabayit of-Mrahl la* 
'i'/'ersTi. Cairo 19341 M. Mabflidh, LayJt » 
Uii4inaifi A’ipinii va u La^i Amir 

Kdtsrrnir-i Diktaui, in SuUan, zfv [1343/1963), 
<30-371 R. Gelpite. Litit end WnaHtim als TIuma 
eiius ptrsist/itn Dickters, in Sytaiahn, iv (1964), 
tos-iS; Qi. Catnparaism des ortgints el 

its sources its ieur eotaes fitrsaiis: Ltyfl el iSaij- 
Houet ie fV lySmi el Vargak tl Goickdh it yettff, in 
CtUoguio sul poela periutuo NitimI, Rome 1977; 
As'ad E. Khaitallab, Love, maAntti arid poelry. 


clous ideologr of love, wboao task consiais of freeing 
himself itom the beloved. With this epic poem, 
wbich is strewn with ginseis [f.t.J and juitice 
also to the feelings of Layii, wbo remains an earthly 
figure, FudW created an iisprossive Turkish couhlet- 
part to the Persian models, which he now came to 
equal. Is 930/134.3-4 Hamdl of laranda wrote a 
liille-known versioa again inspired by Niglml, 
Qjiml aad Naw<>l In 96 a/i} 34-3 $hUb b. Qelil 
produced a version which sUtdsbly follotrs HitifL 
K&allfe (d. ca. 9 S 6 fi] 7 a- 9 ) copied passages from 
FndOlI's work after having criticised him and NawH 
in his preface. An Ad^arl pool by the name of 'Aflyi 
(tilh/iTth otfitury?) tnasforaied the story into a 
fairy-tale hr which h« inserted quotalioas from Deda 
Korkut [g.e.]. The vefsion of KUside F 2 ^ (d. 
l 03 i/r<zi- 3 ) remained unfinished. The following 

















































in pr4iM of tbe Prophst {<Ur nt'l : 
al-ta^r) includes L*yl> «nd vaonf xvenl 

inmcue pun of lovers, as a meUphorical lepresen- 
Ution of /aid’ fl AUik-. Wall was, nf course, a $011 
(see tiis work died la £sM„ ]6<). 

The nariative no^msa'C wu a favourite poetical 
iormin Dakant, the type of Urdu curreol In South 
loiUa from Che ijtb to the iStb centuries. Several 
examples devoted to Laylt MadinOuareexiaut; they 
were modelled on Persian works, particularly those of 
Hiiin, Nltarol and ^hnl, and perhaps also on that 
of Amir jSjusraw of Dlnll, compoaed around 700/1300. 
In any case, despite the Persian models, the atmos¬ 
phere 1 b these Uriti works is distinctly Indian, as can 
be seen, lor example, in the tttSpi passages describ¬ 
ing the heroine from head to loot. Hiitjlml, Bil|Ut and 
^Uibl meutioa inafjmKrfs by Abmad Cu^arhtl and 
Hubamiiud ‘Ails, both poets of tbe h‘U(b-StihhI 
period in Golconda. These were written in loed/idsb 
and 1040/1630 respectively. A late Dakanl madiutH 
is Kiffn Layli era Ma4i^en, composed by ‘Ubayd 
Allah Wa'U b. Istihk in Cii4iarat in 1196/1764. 
It is Included in a collwtion of ir early Urdu mali- 
naslc by an unknown editor, under Che title of Bira 
^fa. This collaelion was very popular, and eras 


those pubiished were, for a playwright employed 
by one company might be commiscviaed to revise 
or adapt an existing play, and there was no law 
of copyright 10 prevent the reviser from taking 
full cr^lt for the play. The following wrote tayti 
UtHaia plays which are extant (unfortunately 
biographical information is almost non-existent): 
Musrawin Uihrab&n ]2)1 Arkmi Mun^ Mabmhd 
Miyhs Rawnak li6a]-66l, whose play was wriltea 
iSS7-6i Husaynl Miykc ZarU: and U6fin‘Al>d Alllb, 
Rawnak’s play—probably the best of these—was pu¬ 
blished in Bombay in i8to in Gudjaratl senpt, with 
the double title Hir/ Layti MtUnCn. 

Like the plays by Che other three, it has now been 
republished in the Urdu script at Lahore. 

These four plays ars distinguished by a certain 
stagecraft and popular appeal rather than by literary 
merit. With this in mind, tbe famous Lucknow poly¬ 
math and novelist, MIrxi Muhammad H&dl Ruswg 
(i 859-I93«) [see giSJA. 5, In Urdu] wrote his Mvalf 
ia^i-LayU Uaiiain '“the Album of Layli Ma^- 

nun’‘), published at Lucknow is 1863 and at .Allah¬ 
abad in i83y. He bad seen plays performed by 
various touriag Bombay companiea la Lucknow, 
including doubtless Ma^non Laylh plays. As ha 




























































temtory lad, sn Ibtir ceiuro, they were muucred 
by ih« enemy, tetordme ic Iba Hayytn. Tbe 
fbn Abl ‘^mlr al-Manibr (Almaiuor), in tbe 
course bis campaign against (be tonms of La 
MoeU in 266/977, net at Maxell the govenwr of M(- 
dinacaii. SiiiUb (Ibn 'lObirll. fbn Haim supplies an 
inl^esting item ot inioimatiOD cODceriiing Ma4ittt; 
the slave of aperfume^fierknowa by tbe name of at* 



useful mtroductiou by tlic editoi which liils the extraoidinary 
pievioos dramas on Che theme. SaiUiliad Haydai's for tbe manutacti 
tihay£isian was first puUished at ‘Allgafh In pits. 

1932, and tbecelsa Dihli edition of 1946; Shhylsta The topograph] 
Althtar Blnb Suhrawardy's brief account and be reconstrucied 

assessment of bis titkayal Layld tee Afn^'nilH means of the archa 

ia m her .4 cnliraf sariey «/ llu Vriv novtl a more ncacil pet 
end short slmy, London 194;. was situated on tl 

(J. A. Hsvwooo) a raised promonl 
MAfiJRiT, caediaevaJ AralHe name ot the city river. Oliver Aslr 
of Madrid (Spain). The Arabic sources seldom must have been si 


The topography of Ma^rl) can thereiora only 
t reconstructed in a hypothetical fashloo, by 
eane of the archaeological and toponyaic remains of 
more recant period. 11 teems that the Arab 
as siluated on the heights of the Palaeio Reali on 
raised promontory dominating the Manxaaares 
ver. Oliver Asln considered that the entire hill 
usl have been sunounded by vralla, with the hl/n 






































MAPJBIT 


T mlUtaiy constroclions (ormiri a citadel I from die ijib eentiiry’ tmward, aiserting that 





























































































































l-MADJRlTl — MADJCS 


P&Y2. Bwgrafias ds maUmdtiM Arabis flbreei 

Las olass tuaumtiicu it Madrid, ia at-Aad., i> 
(1965). IJ-<5 (J- VtRMET) 

MAQJOQiI [See YiaiOiu wa-hAciOq).] 
M ADJ CS (coU., Sine. Mt^usi), orifinally t 
ancient fraaian priettly caste (OP 
Akk. MdjUfta. Synae rnfAQi, Greek bi 

used in Arabic primarit)' (or Zoroastcians. 
Tbis caste <ras closely identified witk tbe rulir 


An Elitist social efbie bonourinsestablisboientarian 
virtues provided ideologieal juitilkation for tbe 
blerarchic society of the Ma^Qs. filgb values vere 
placed on order, stability, legality and baraiony 
among tbe luoetiOQally-detenniii^ divblens of 
wjciely (priests, soldieis, bureaucrau. and workers, 
or else priests, soidiers, farmers, and artiaana) so 
each iwHild perform its specilk duly towards the 



iutborlty. Nor was there any doctrinal orthodoay. 
Monotheist, dualist, and polytheist expressions co* 
existed odth choice oi emphasis and interpretation 
depending on circumstances. The Zurvanite tendency 
to assert the ultimate primacy of the god of Time 
and Destiny appears to have been favoured in the 
Saswid period because of its authoritarian im^iea 
tione, and was associaled srilh the ruling classes. 
Other monotbeui expressions cooceming Che primacy 
ol (Annazd appear in apologetic contexts with 
Jews and Christians. Tbe most oomplece dualist 
expressions are found in tbe ird/glb cenlury Pablavi 
litetnluie is a context ol potemie with Islam, and 
these rep r esen t Ohrmanl and Ahriman as co-etemal 
antagonists and creatora Polytheist expressions 
having to do with the Yazatas as being deserving 
ol worship tended to be reinterpreted by semantic 


Hajius and forbade 
side near Bagra until * 
vlaced the caiiph 
accepted ^isya flora 
provided a precedent, 
bams for treating the 
XXir, 17 merely lists 
and mudniiiln, and it was eventually decided in 
Miulim theory that tbe Madids were intertpediate 
betwson the shi af-Hi 
tad no teal piopiiet or revealed sctlpiuie. Their 
animals slaughtered by 
Muslims, and according 


blood price was i/s that of Mus* 
. MaiSlls were employed in the 
administration at Basra and in Khurasln under the 
Umayyada. 
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MADJOS 


house: along Kveral long, wide, slnigtil. iree-shaded I iMue led to violence In logMsedd, but the »ekJl»t 
streets, and the people worked as labouteis and successlullyboyroited the Bhagaiia priests bp eetab- 
craftsmen in lelahin and (he cotiatryslde nearby, Ushitig secondary lire temples fDir-i VUrs, ifgurrs) 
There was a outside their settlement where { accessible to laymen (or the second-rank fire 

they placed their dead fully clothed. Most ol them , idorJal encouraged hs the Ritidyats where they had 
returned to Kinnhn when *Abbhs 1 died, and ‘Abbas I their rituals perlorrned. In tios/tdpi the Santana 



the Bhagarla priests and dcuts resting on Mt 
patronage was challenged by the beUiKS, with 
conoectioo with European Intareats, in a series i 
religious dkpuits. Id 1084/1673, In order to bres 

the monopoly of the Bhagaria priests on e&doi- 

and on the ices (o> performing rituals, the 
ol Navsarl asserted the right to have Camily . 
perfotmed by priests ol their own choi^. T. 








































































































MADJCS 


































































































































































































L-MADJOS 



















































































































MA.PMDN — MiVDRAS 


Litbilitr and obligatico to 
flora (lie ooifporfocinance of a c 
baa pccubcd. or from la'titlt 


length of the sbtlneof St. Tfiunat, built at MalaipOr. 
"the name of vrhicb is ttiil applied to a tubvtb of 
Madras about 3K miles »ulb of Port St. Geot^" 
(Yule, Tht Both e/ S<r jtfsrco Pato, il, J34-9). 

2. History. In March, 1639, Francis E}ay of tbe 
EastIndiaConi»Dv‘'Dbtainei1ii ' 
































































































































































































IfADRASA 


the mtxque and tbe mndrom, for evsn alter the ap- 
pairaoca of maJiatas, the regular moacguet rnmained 
school aa before. 

Ibn who travailed is the 8th/t4th century, 

in the period when nwdeeras flourished most, 
attendad lectures on iadl(i in the of S^Irlr 

aad in the l^jhxsit of il'Uansdr in Ba^did (ii, 83, 
110). In Demeacus in jSoJsiBe, Ibn Qjubayr relere 
to rooms b the Uniayyad hfoique, which were used 
for sad MhUhl students, who received oon- 

sidereblest4>eads(>£nl‘, mtVilm) (Kilila, 372, above). 
IsFgyptin the timeofeil-Maliiid (gthlisth century), 
there were t rooms lor fti/i studies in the Mosque of 
* Amr (al'MahrlzI, iv, 30, 21). In al-Asbar in the 

702, many lecture-coams with paid teachers were 
built fiNd., sa), likewise b the Mosque of al'tiiiklin 
(ibid., 57). 

purposetb a mosque, this was ofcencalJeda essdnisa: 
for example six of the Damascus madrusai were 
b the Umayj’Sd Mosque i/A, ser. 9. iii, 420, 431, 
4}7;iv, 36*, 170.481; others! vii, 230). TbefwUrnsas 
were iMieo alto built close beskta the large mosquee 
to that they practically belonged to them. This was 
the case to Mecca (Chro*. Mihha, ii, 204 II.: ol. 1 bn 
BaMflla, i, 3S4). 

Though Ibe uieifretn was an bdependent instltu- 
tbet, the distbetbo between tbe maAruo and or¬ 
dinary mosque wasvery slight, all the lets ns setiaons 
were also pnacbed b the madnssa. In the hnflioiyya 
b Kaysibdr, serrlces were held as soon as it was 
[by >Abd al-RaUm: WUstcnield, Sckifi'l. 
iii. 365) and tbe Mbirolyya b Bagiididhad a ninbsr 
(tta dubayr, 3(9). In Egypt Icota jdo/itra to 
M3/23d7 there was only one Friday hgufha, but after 
this time there was usually a mtnher in Ibe larger 
mndrams. 

It wes only natural that the mndrnsns should 
also be called nm^id (el. Iba ^ubayr, 48). ibn 
al-Hadidi b the 8ih/i4ih century still wants to 
distinguish between matjjul and maJrtsa and to give 
mere importenee to tbe tormer (Afndggaf, it, 3, 48). 
Tbe distbetbn remabed, however, quite ao artificial 
one, and this is also true of the dulinctbn between 
Mindrare and The name mndeara was decided 

by tbe mala object of the bstitutbn and the speobi 
style of the buildbg. The ruune was only 

given if Ibe Fridey service was held b it. 

que was also iound with the modrnns. The tomb of 

the founder was placed in MOr al-Dla’s mudrasa 
b Ouaasoua (Iba Qiubayr, 384-3), and during 
the Memldk period it was tbe regular custom for 
tbe founders of a midrasa b be buried under a 
jruhha [q.v,] la It. 

On education and tbe modrosa m general, cl. 
also F, WUacenfeld, Dit dhadcmsrn her droher «nd 
Ilire Lehrer, GSttbgen 1837; von Kremer, Cullur- 
gacMieHlt, Vienna 1877, li, 479 f(.: Haneberg, dh- 
futHMung tfhrr das Sckuf~ und f-rArwerm irr Ilf view- 

msdaiHt im MUtdaltsf, 1850; van Berchem, Cce^ius 

inscr, arat., i, 253-69; G. Gabrieli, Manuals d> 

bitliotra/'a mutulmana, i, 1916, 109 if.; Jobs. 

Pedersen, b K, ill (1919). 325-371 A. Talas, la 
Madrasa IVisiMiyya el son iisloirt, Paris 1939. 

While the ■nstiturions called the Jit al-'i/m de¬ 
veloped b nUmid countries bto centres of 
propaganda, tbe madrasa grew up in tbe east oat of 
similar Sunni Institutions. It is btetesiiog to irote 
that b 393(1005 al-Hhlrlm bidit a Sunni ddr el-HIn 
b Cabo (Ibtt Tagbrfblrdt, ed. Popper, U, 64, 105, 


rod). But after these years, this institutioD was 
abolished aisd its two learned teachers executed. 
With the growing strength of the Surma, specially 
in the gbhfi^I arul Maned forms, many educational 
institutions arose in tbe east which had a pronounced 
Sunni character (al-MuVaddaal, 232, 363, 423). 
Many teachen built bouses of thdr own, where 
they dictated hodrhs and held lectures on ^k, e.g, 
e teacher who died in Marw b 420/1029 [Wiisten- 
ield, ScU/iil, 23a). Abu Il&iim al-Bustl, bom 
in 277/S90, founded in his native town a school witb 
a library with apartments and altowances tor tbe 
mabtenance of foreign students (fbtd.. 163; d. 
204, 2451- 

111 MayshbOr especially, where studies were 
vigorously prosecuted In the mosque (e.g. Wtjslen- 
feld, <jp. cU., 236), many such instiCuiions arose. Thus 
a special school was built for the Sb^fil /igA-scbolar 

al-ji’igt al-Naysabftrl (d. 349/960; ihid.. 156; 

cf i6o). Abfi ‘All al-tfusaynl (d. 393/1003) himself 
founded a school b which to teach isdili, and it 
was attended by 1,000 scholars (ihsif., 203). Ibn 
Filrak [d. 406/1015-6; tbid., si6) did the same, like- 
arlae ADu T-Kisim aJ-SCui^yrf ta 437/1045-6 (thrif,, 
284); and lor Rukn al-Dcn al-lslari'ini (d. 4x8/102?) 
a school was built which surpassed all others (sitd., 
229). As early as the sth/iotb century, vre fbd al- 
MuVnddasI praising the very fuse mzdaris of Irin- 
^ahr {BCA , iii, 313). In the first half of the 3th/i itfa 
century, there were four especially famous mndrnros 
in KayshbOr; al-Madrass al-Bayhalpyya, founded 
by al-Baybaiil (d. 458/1066), when be became a 
teacher in Nays 3 bilr in 441/2049-30 (WOstonfdd, 
cp.eU., Iii, 270); al-Sa'Idiyya founded by tbe ontir 
Kasr b. SebOhtitin [govensor of Nayshbdr in 5^ 
999); one built by Abb SaM IsnUTl al-Astulbad!. 
and another built for tbe teacher Abfi libfib al- 
Isfara’ml, .A K^hmlyya was aho buBI here by 
Kitam al-Mulh for the Imam al-Harainayn al-Qu- 
waynl (al-Malcnzl, Iv, 192; ffusn nf-inidUdara, U, 
i4f-2). ft was an event of great imporunce when 
Nlqini al-Mulk (456-85/1064-92 vuler of the Saidjfik 
I sultans Alp Anian and Hallk ^Ih) founded Ibe 
I celebrated Maitata Ntsimiyya in BagJidiil; the 
' building was bqun in 457/1065 and on to Qiiu 
[ ' 1 -Ea‘da 459/22 September 1067 it was ccnsncraled. 
I It was founded for tbo Shifi’i teacher Abfi Isbfik 
al S&lrisl 

The Muslim historians ate in soma doubt about 
I tbo history of the Madrosa. Kisam al-Uulh ia given 

' tbe credit of having founded it, but al-MskrItI and 

! al-Suyfitl point out that madrasns were already in 
) existence before him and mention the four above- 
naaied ones; but, as we have seen, even they were 
I not innovatbns, Al-Subkl thinks [says al Suirfitt) 

I that the new feature was that Nirtm al-Mulk en¬ 

dowed scholarship Cor tbe studeots. This again, 
however, was nothing new. But tbe enthusiasm 

and energy of Hizam nl-Mulk marked the beginning 
of a new period of brilliance for tbe moAasa (cl. 
G. Mnkdisi, Jtfuslsm itisftruiions 0/ learning in elsveniA 
csnlury BmMad, in BSDA5, xxlv [1961], l-$6; 
A. L. Tlbawi, Origin and ekaradir of al-Madrasah, 

mBS0AS,x2v[i962], 223-38; H. Halm, Die Anfingi 

ist Madsasa, in ZDUC, Suppl. Ill, 1, XIX, Deutsche 
Orieatalistcnrag [1977], 438-48). The sultan and men 
of high rank wore now Interested b It, and the type 
evolved by Nitam al-MuIk, a school In which the 
students were boarded, becaote Che prevailing one 
alter his time. We may presume that the older 
schools also had a place for prayer in them, f.e. 

ibey were a khid of m»ques. Ttis type of school 




























and a teacher tor Kur’ln KhaHikaa. ii, 403-}). TbOM areund him emulated 
I aa a physieiaa. Attached this activity, 
to it were a l^aiy, bathi, hoapiltJ and kitchens; Daring the period of the Arydbida and MamllUcs, 
there was a clocic at the entrance; beside it was a the number of t ead ras as inereaaed to an extnor- 

garden where the caliph had a pavilion (mofifora] dinary degree. In the street called Bayii al-^asra/n 

from which he could survey the whole building (cf. there were two long rows of madrtus on lie site 

Le Strange, Baghdad, rbb-y; WUstenfeld, dhadrewen of the old Fhtimid palace in Cairo Icf. P. Ravaisse. 

d<r Araitr, p. iv and 19), in AflUAF. f. 1889. 409 U-, pl. 3l. Al-Makriri (d. 

The Nuiiniyya and the Musunsaiyya survived 84311442) meaiions yj madruas, 14 Cor Stilfi^s, 

the desUiKtioQ of Badjdid by HQIigC; both are four tor Malikls, ten for HanaOs, three for St|UI*)s 

mentjoiied at the begfauung of the <lb/i4lh rentury and MSIIkls, tlx for Sl|3fl<ls and Hanatls, one for 

by Ibc Battuta (U. 108-9). sad the building of the Mhlikis and Hanafls, four for all four rites, two 
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it caaaot have been unusoal, lor It is teverai timet I 
nentieoed is M%i, nhich reserve special days lor ' 
women (al-BoistiAri, ’lit, bai 3s. 3C. 50). 

were oHered lodfiEg and eeruun allswancee in addi¬ 
tion, food, bread {iiariya) and money. 

A stodent living in a mosque is called m^diesV 
(al-MatnizI, iv, 34I, a word which is also applied 
to Mecoan pllgrirae (Ibn Qiuhayi, lor) and to 
anyone living in a tnosqtie. The students' apart¬ 
ments are divided into srieifM, usually according to 

they origiDally lived in the colonnades. Each rticd^ 
is under a Many students live in ^dna^aAs, 

other in pi ivate bouses. 

9. Conclusion. 

Tbs Muslim system ol education In the Middle 
Ages was based on (he vakf, whiob, as already men¬ 
tioned. gave tbe founds a tree hand in determining 
the course oi hk lonndation, as long as bis sUpu* 


nuiiatval WttI: ttptell tj tnttreiMuriU rtUtiom, 
ed. K. 1. H. Semaan, Altmy >9(0, sM9< idem, 
TIu riti of ceUeges, msfifsiiiOM of Uaninl in loUm 
andrAe Wool, Edinburgh iplx. 

(J. PansastK • (G. HsmisiJ) 

II. Iw Muslim Imdu 

The moJraso! in Muslim India were Institutions 
ol highs leaning similar to those in other parts 
oi the Islamic world. Their principal luoctioci was 
to train psscnnel for government service, more par¬ 
ticularly, ler the administiation oi justice. They 
were cither founded and subsidised by tbe state or 
established by private individuab. The educatioa 
ptovided in them dealt mainly with religious sub¬ 
jects. and was offered by well-qualified teachers, 
Tbe real foundatioas of Muslim educatioa in Udia 
may be traced back to the establishnieal of the Dibit 
Sultanate in 1206 and (be emccgcace of Dibll as an 
important seat ol Isiaiojc Jearning. Evidence points 
to the eabtence of two majoi outdrasas in DUtll in 













































































































MADRASA 



w«rld. The b«at documeoted UM is Nl^piiir, 
wbCK so leas Clian 38 maJrMi predetuig the greet 
Kittmlyya 0( that dty (feunded as. eJo/tojS) an 
recorded, though iiooe of them survive; for further 
details, see above, section 1, e, 

The apparently eastern Iranian origin of the 
iHoiiaaa makes that the obvious area in which to 


m Ireoian The reasons behind this sudden spate of buliding 
Nl^pOr, activity, which signiilcantly enough was conlaied 
; the great to the Sal^hls empirs, are probably to be cosineeted 
i/t0}8) are with tbe resurgence of Sunni orthodoxy, spearheaded 
lor further by the Salsiihlss after their entry mto Ba^did in 
447/ro53, as a counter to the propaganda effcx-ls 
n of the of mliltant IsmSHISIli'itiB organi^ by tbaFh(iini<b 
1 which to from al*Axhar (founded in 339/970) [d.e.] and other 
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(SM sbovf, seciion i, 3). lo lact, Uie Siiiml tbe Doted impreciuon oC Ibe Anbic tan&ia»i«gy 

doi medross-buildlne activity soon stimulated ol building types, and also (be virtual inlercbange- 

■Iver coiinierptrl movement, for actoiding abUlty o( tbese types, it will be clear Cbai 00 firm 

KUib bl’Said ibe later dtti/isth century saw conclusion as to (be form ol (be pte-Moogol madrtsa 

' appear tn Ray, Rum, Kliban, Aba, in lean is warraated. Raiber does tbe evidence 
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tons such buUdin^ should uk*. For a lont time, 
Syrian arehitocts ovrr sidauarktd hy the mfluenoe 
exorted by lb< inotque. Tb< pretligr ei ibt I >on{- 
cstablUhrd model kelps to explain why ideas derivH 
icom desipi permeate these me<<reeas. They 

were after all religious buildings. The £|)idbeUitiyya 
modrsM in Aleppo (5tWrr9}) Is essentially a mosque 
writ small, especially in Its later ally developed domed 
mn;aiU, and to Judge by the i^an alone, the leaching 
iunctioa of the building is plainly secoodary, 
Since Filimid Egypt was oKkially Sk^. it <*“ 
impossible for the expUcilty Sunni miuU aa move¬ 
ment to esublish itself there, or lor that matter 
anywhere else in the Fhtimid domains, before the 
fall of that dynasty in sdj/ttTO. Within five years 
, however, under the militant orthodoxy 
Jin there were already as many maira- 
>, swiltly to be followed, no doubt at 
foe propaganda reasons, by examples 
' Medina. However, the Joog start which 
joyed u building Madrusas seems to 
in a more lavish provision of these 


leSa-j). As in the case of the ijiliWyya (gyp/u+a). iu 
uilemal arrarigeiMnls an at odds with its fagade, 
wbieh at nearly yom ia exceptionally long and to 
which in a sense the whole building is subordinated, 
Maus^eom and naira sa arc sundered by a kmg 
corridor which led to the now latgely-vaoisbed 
hospital. It IS no doubt signiiicanl that the Heuso- 
leum, now enlarged by a functionally dispensable 
courtyard, occupies a lar larger pioportkxi of (be 
cogibinrd tomb and nadrasa portion ot the ensemble 
than it did in the SSllbiyya. The tnadrasa itself has 
a generous coutiyuM sriib two ftrdns on the longitu¬ 
dinal axis and cells disposed la'.ecally. lu most 
nolaOle feature is without doubt (be (Aid iwSti 
which IS divided into three naves and therefore 
explicitly associated with the tradiUoial architecture 
of the mosque. Interestingly enough, t^isvOn’s 
son, al NAfir Mubommad, bimsolf built a mausoleum- 
ciim madi-arn cheek by jowl with his father's great 
foundation, and in this later ensemble {ijj-yo}/ 
ixpy-ijoy), the mausoleum Is relegated to a sub- 
si^ry role beside a substantial c-lwfn maJraaa. 
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It another maant of cotint^rin^ (ba unduly I Iba ouJfasa from developing lie cr 
ynwanl-lookiiig duality ol such buildings. In the recognisable lorm. A modest edlHce in 
Mi^hlllyya. store-rooms take np what little area al-Mallk aJ'I^akandir (71QI13 ' ' 



. .uanersasadjouied II, 
presuBiaHy those ol the amft himsell. The eWraso 
id turn would have provided access lor buildings 
beUnd it. 

Atncng the lurviviag tsedroMS In Cairo one type 
is dearly prerlominani—the Itinerary nadroeu. So 
tradilioiial was ihka kind of building in Cairo that 
(to Judge by surviving strucluies] it was the madraaa 
font eOHri that remained exceptional. In the eatliei 
Incenry iMdraeas, the mniooleum cccupied such a 
ugnificsnl portion ^ the eusen^le that it is appro¬ 
priate to desetibe suidi stmctuies as joint loundations. 


Just as Ihe iMndrarns oi Syria in the 6th/x2th and 
early yth/iyth centuries yield valuable data not 
available from Egypt as monuments, so reciprocally 
de Mamliik Egyptian maJratas £111 the informatioa 
gap in Syria. The sudden decline in Madrows buOdlng 
in Syria after 646/12:0 can safely be associated with 
the fall of the Ayyubid dynasty, whose power was 

This decline is not reflected solely in nadraies; 
it is a viidespiead characteristic ol Intel mediaeval 
aichitecture in Syria, and is only to be expected 


aderpiately cTplains his interest In Syria, it was very 
care for a Mamlak sultan to underUhe as important 
building project In the province. Jerusalem, on the 
other hand, by virtue of its exalted status in the 
Islamic world, continued to benefit frocn the archi¬ 
tectural pal 
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Ma^liad, with Jt& Fifteen inicrlptioafj Inay 
iniended mumi’sr vein Co stamp as Islamic presence 
on a stabbomiy pagan connCrysid*. 

li^anid mtub'asAi are on an alcogotbcr snuller 
Kale, bul belbre they are considend, one building 
from an area bitherto aeglsetad—‘Irltt—deserves 
notice. Already in the late &thjiatb century, Ibn 
lljubayr [g.i;,] bad recorded some thirty rHodruss 
io Ba^did alone, all of them in the eastern sector 
of the city, All oi them, however, were edipKd by 
the Mustanshiyya nadrasa there, widely regarded 
iu its own time and subsequently as the eiemplai 
of the genre and Its fullest, finest expression, Its 
endowments (awM/l, too. exceeded those of other 
madrosss. To a later age, It Is the obvious symbol 
of Che rejuvenated late ‘Abbisid caliphate, and 
several factors suggest that this symbolism was 
deliberately Intended at tbe lime. The madrasa 


layout of such buildings, the latter being a lwo-iwa» 
courtyard structure. The madraaa of piya’ al-Din 
in Vasd, otherwise known as tbe ZindSo-i Ishandar 
and datable to the Stbfsath century, is of substaotial' 
ty lower qtiallty than the two Isfafaio nuidnesas; 
indeed, it is constructed of mud btkk. Oespilc 
subsequent modliicalloos, enougb survives of tbe 
original layout to suggest that tbe hvdns on two 
adjoiniof sides ol the courtyard were complemciited 
by another pair opposite. Apart frcim this, there is 
little observable n^arity in tbe plan; its rooms are 
indiscrtminately obloiig or siluaR. bnsad or oarrow. 
multi-reoessed or with unbroken walls, and are 
bundled together with outright carelessness. The 
^nmilyya mnA'ase ol ca. yAdfijds, also in Vazd 
—Indeed, ibe literary sources record the names ol 
about a score of 8lh/i4th century nadrasns built 
in that dty—is an incomparably more soignd 
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UADRASA 




one Ew/ perhaps adduc« the ^aerall)' eonservatisni 

o( Magt^ribf aociety as a raasoa lor the lata spread 
ot the nadnts* movemeat to this area. 

Thus the fashion for busidiog moifrasas probably 
reached the Ma^ib late—too late, for example, 
to make ao impact on Andalusia. The references to 
the late $th/sltb century modrants built by the 
Almohad ruler al-Han?hr are tomewbat unspe^ic— 
indeed, the statement of Iba Said that there waa 
□0 madtAui in 7th/i5tb century Spain partially 
contradicts tbein—and the first securely dated 
raodrara in the Magtirlbi the SJjamnii'iyya, was built 
in Tutus by the Hafaid AbA Zakariyyi’iudayfrrep, 
and within a decade was followed by the Nfalridiyya 
nadraia built by his widow. Kcilhei has survleed, 
and thus the S^ftrbi madrasa In Fis, founded by 
the Marlnid sultan AbQ Yfisuf In dyofrayi, is the 
enrliesi Ma^ribl esample to survive, lu location 

world, tanging fiom jj k j « tr. (itj x 118 It.) 
to 14 X 14.3 m. [48 X 47.] It.). Perhaps their ezeta- 
sive use by a single majghad made larger buddings 
unnecessary. Aroond a central courtyard are grouped 
on the ground door a mosque, gallerias lacing each 
other along the lateral axis and aa enlranca vestibule 
which is frequently open onto the courtyard along 
its entire length. Unlike the universal practice else- 
whert in the Islamic world, the courtyard fapades 
cl these various halb are not marked by colonnades 
or fWns but ate fenced olf by an unbroken surface 
of wooden panels. On the first floor, a narrow gallery 
overlooking the courtyard gives os to the celb in 
which the students lived; sometimes in the earlier 
madrases these cells are also ranged behind the 
galleries on Che ground floor. 

Ko sriadrasea with facilities for all four ma^^luibi 
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MAD RASA 


stuiJents, DKxi'i)' drawn front unUitfn Uorooeo 
untit rac^ndy, ware enrolled in studies in the motque. 
The Sabrtdj and Sba*iyytn i«adnu<» liluitrate the 









































































MADRASA 






















































MADRASA — MADURA 


int^rftUoaauA symmetry foce^n to its predecessors. 
£xt«nially, it ionnt ui almost perfect square but 
for tfee projecting polygonal oaiMi. Tbe internal 
disposition is admirnWi^ in its clarity and ecottomy. 
Broadly spealemg, tbe arrangenient is tripartite) 
vitit a large porticoed courtyard—coataiaing a 
substantial pool instead of tbe usual fountain—acting 
as tbe {oeaB of tbe design and tbe studffit cells 
relegated to tbe flanking tracts. Tbe oratory) placed 
ea usual along tbe main axis, is also divided ioto 

three parts, a device already encountered in Mtrlnid 

rwedfnfitt. Ibe arrangeuimt of the celb, boeever, 

is novel; for instead of liniiig a long corridor they 
ere clustered symmetrically in sires or sevens 
around a series of seven small courtyards or dwtasyres. 
Tbese are accessible via a doister-like corridor 
whicb endosea tbe courtyard on three sides and also 
leads ioto tbe patio for ablutioskS. A similar arraage' 

mentis followed on tbelirat floor, so that tbe wndraw 

contains about a hundred rooms. 

A comparable lucidity ol planning inJorms tbe 

^arrkfln eiodrcss. Here too tbe polygonal Millrilb 

projects forcibly) breaking the even tenor ol the 

perlTneler wall. This wall is stepped In three plaees 
but is otberwlsc straight. ExcepiUmaJIy. three 
separate eniraneas give acrass to the corrtdors 
vhicb debouch Into tbe courtyard Each of tbe 
three lesser courtyard fapades is broken by three 
bays, and the whole elevation rises to an unprece- 

BTOund somewhat noisome dueecyeas owe like pits 
than oourtyerds, occupy three of Ibt four sides 
on tbe ground floor; traditionally, students from 
vailvus parte of tbe country—the Tafilalt, tbe RU 
and eastern Morocco—congregate around (be 
appropriate ittwayre lo that oacl courtyard b«- 
cemes in some sense a local micrcooem, The oratory 
OB tbe fourth side Is similar to Ibal of the Ben Vdsuf 
iMdrAsa. Despite the proximity of the building to 
tbe I^arawiyyfo, tbs is seriously out of true, 

lacing as it does the nortb-otsi, Tbe high walls, 
cramped courtyard and bJnnk spaces of the bnilding 
five It a somewhat oppressive almospbere. Its 
history does not belie this impressioii, for the mad'tia 
was erected on the site of a Mailnid tousdatioc. the 
Uadrasa al-Labbkdln, which Mawlby ahRaqljId had 
ordered to be demolisbed because its students bad 
brougbi women there and given themselves over to 
debauch. Despite the redial symmetry ol its plan, 
the building (alls far below MarUiid standards so 
far as its decoration is concerned. The large capacity 
ol these two later mutrasas and their eminently 

coda 10 a distinguished tradition. 

Btiliafrtphy: G. Awad, The .Wur/mutriyc* 
Coflsgr.BofJUiig.iiiSirfMf (1945); M. van Berchem, 
UaUfiaujipout uhCIA, 1. £gyple, Paris r894-1903, 

034 ff.; D. Brandenburg, Di* Madr^sa. Ufspnmg, 

fiebrKUaf^, dasbrnlvag and kUTUlUrUeht Gt- 

sbsbaiif itr islmnuken Masehu-Hochsehuti, Gras 

1978; R W. Bull kit, r*« patruians of Nisiiapw 

Cambridge, Mass. igyr. 249-33; B. A C. CtesweJI, 
Tit or«>is of lit rroc^m plan of Caimw Uadra- 
SOS. is B/BAD, xxi |i9zz), 1-34 Isununaiised and 
revised in the same aulhoi's Tke Muslim artiiuf 
lure 0/ £gyp<. ff. AyrUids and early Sabriie 
Uamleis 4.D. nyi-ijM, Oxfoid 1939. 104*33: 
E. Dlea, EP art. Maalrasa; K. Erdmann, Kores- 
Manssekea Mtdrisen und ImarOs tom Medresn- 
lyp. in SlsuCsrs in lilamic art and areiiMlm in 

honour 0/ Processor K. A, C CreseoBi, Cairo 1965, 


49-82; A. Godard, fl'orsgtrw it ta madrasa, dt la 
morfudr el iu eanventtrail i foalrt twins, in 
Art Isiomtea, xv-xvl (r95i), t-9! £. Henleld, 
review cl Creswell’s article in Dtnlssht LUoralur- 
teUetnf, 1928, no, 9, cols. 4:7-33; idtm, Bamatcua: 
Sluditi in areiiuciurt. II, in A t, X (r943), (3-30: 
G. UakdisI, Tit rist aoffegri, /ruhisdtenr 0/ 
Uatnint in hlam and lio Wist, Edinburgh r98i: 
idon, Madrasa and umvtrfily in lit Middit 
Alta, in b7, xxxii (1970), 233-84: >d<M, Mualim 
inslilielions oj leariung in slrrmrk-eriilury Batidad, 
iciB5D,1£, xziv{t98r), 1-38: idom. Tit Madraia i» 
Spain-, some ronwrbs.in Rent dt fOctidtnt Mnsul- 
man tt dt la MtiUtrranio. MtUnfot La Touencau 
l<970). 233-8; L. bfasaignoo. Laa Mtdttaihi dt 

Baiidd. iaBlFAO, vU (1909), 77-8e; J. Pedeneu, 

Some asptels o! lbs ktalory 0/ lie Madrasa, in fC, 
iil (1929), 323*37', A KretU, Miitrsaa da Fia. 
in AM. xvlfl (1912), 237*372: A Sayili, /ftgkrr 
rdwcolsM ia audsnof hlan-. lie Madrasa. in 
dfinolffs de l’(/isioefsi24 i'Aniara, il (1947*8), 
30*69: H. &cbmJA Dsr Madrasa das KaSifen at' 

hfuBaeutr ns Bofidad. Etna bau^ciaeillKit 

Ummethuni ier ersUn uaisersaltH BuUsiock- 
seiule dtt Islam, Maina 19S0: J. SoutdehTbcnlne, 
La Utsfute es la Madrasa. Typos inaitumwuaiu: 
taeoattun^Hts dt Can isiamiijiu nudirMil, id 
Caiiets de rimllMAait mddiAiaJa, Xt-Xlle tiielet, 
UnimrstU de PMiers, Centra d'ElndesSupirieuris 
ie CeviMsaSton MadUuislo, ziii/s (1970), 97-115; 
C. Terrasse, MIdersas du afarec, Paris 1927; 
A. L. Tibawi, Oigsn and eiaraaUf of al./dadrasai. 
BSOAS, axv (1962), 22S-3a: A. S-Trittou, Mala- 
tala on Uudtm tduoolion tn Ha Middle Afaa, 
London 2937; l-Hiinorfat, Candiina-yi iQit-t 
Ta’rl^l-yi If/aiin, Isfahdn 1344/1983-8; A 
Kuran, Anad^ nudresdtri, Ankara 1989; M. 
Sdsan, .ieadolv mtdrestlari. SalfuUuUr at Btylihler 
dtvri, 2 vob.) Istanbul 2970. 

(R HiLLanaBAHo) 

MADRID. [See Hsai>>T]- 

MADintA, an island north of East Java, 
separated from Java by e narrow strait in the noetb 
of Surabaya; it b a,it3 sq. miles in area, and has 
2,383,300 inhabitants, among them 2,378,047 klua- 
lims I1971I. It is divided into four Wapnfriss 
(regencies): Pamekasac, Sampang, Siunenq) (Sunge- 
oepl and BangbaUn, ail ol them being dbtricts 
in the Indonesum pcovioce of Bast Java. 

In the course of bbtory, many of the Madurese 
Settled In adjacent areas of East Java, or participated 
in the govemment-sponsoced uansnugration i«d- 
gramme to other islands. The Madurese language b 
spolten as "native" idiom by rppioxunatoly 9 million 
peoplA Jt knows dlffetEot stjdea accoiding to the 
status cf the spoakmg and tbe addressed persou, but 
the diflerences are not so great aa in Javanese, 
Balinese, or bundanesc. The traditional literature b 

written in a mixture of Kndurese and Javanese, due 

to the strong influence Javaneco cul tura and language 

have axarcbed on Madura. The cuitoma of tha 

Madurese, too, are similar to tbe Javanese, although 
they seem to be less refined. 

Geologically, Madura it related to Morth Java, 
consbtlng ol tbe lamo IlmesMuc rocks aa the bill 
range around Surabaya and Rembang. Fauna and 
flora, too, are aisiiJar lo East Java, but the soil b 
much less fertUo. Ot great economic importance b 
tbe bteediog of domestic animBls, especially cattle, 
whicb at tbe same lime gives piovbfon to the tnoat 
popular sport, i.e. bull racing, which originally may 
have been conitectad with tbe annual divbioa of tbe 































src said to have bad malrlmamal relations with 
the court of Ua|apablt. Thus the fmit (legendary) 
ruler of Simpang, Lembu Peleng, is described as 
a son of the hUjapahit king Bra Vijaya and the 
famous "princess of Campa" who confessed Islam. 
One of bis gcandiooi, according to tradltlcpn, waa 
the later Sunan Girl, one of the "nine wd'lt" tvali 
songe) who spread Islam in Java. In Sumonep, a eec- 
tain adipali Kangduruhan, presumably a aon of the 
first Mutllia ruler of Demais, Raden Paiah [d. isst), 
played a role during the second anti third quarters 
of the idth century. TbcK were probably tbe first 
Muslim rulers in Medura After the final fall of I 
Majapahit in 1307, Sumenep participated in fighting I 
the stili "keatben" kingdoms in the eastern comer j 
of Java whicb were supported by the Balinese king I 
ol Gelgel (Klui^kungl. Tbe court ol Aros Bava I 
(EangkaJanI emtxaced Islam in isaS. and the crown I 
prince and later ruler, pnarmbatan Lemah Duwur, | 
tried to keep peaceful relatiODt with Dcirsak. Later I 
be monied 0 daughter of Adi Vijaya, the miWii ' 
of Pajang (i;gS-So), and matrunonul relations 
with the Javanese sulpsws continued to eeisl alter 
Pajang was succeeded by Mataram (1589). Descen- 
dants of (Wasi-) Madurese nobility were infhien- 
lial in Mataram, especiaJly in rhe syth and idih 
centuries. The relationship between Siuneaep aurl 
Mataram, however, was less fortunate: after tbe 
whole of Madura was conquered by the army of 
Su^in Aguag in rdsg, the ruling family of Sumenep 
wru extinguished. A Javanese prince, .Angga Dips 
(from JcpasU?| became governor, resldiiig in Sume- 
aep. 

Altec sdyo, the shoetioa in Madura became turbu¬ 
lent agein. After tbe defeat of Makassar [g.r.] by 
the Dutch admiral C. Speeluaa in id(>7 and 1669, pari 
of the Makassarese nobUity and tbeir soldieis lied 

tbeir Uvelibood as pirates. In 1670, fadtn Truna 


the island was put under direct Du 
the revolutionary years after World War n, Madura 
was part of the republican teirUory as adcnowledged 
by tba Lmggajatl Agreement in 1947. 

Bibtidirapkii! See UAbiihx m £/'; Kartt 
Soedirjs, TjvelA .Vaghafa Soagmap, in £rr9r 
Cengrti 000* ii TaaA, Land’ ea VaiJunknndi tun 
Java, SoeraJtarta, 24-6 Dee, rgso, 36s ff,; Bkabied 
SoaHftnap, WelUvtedan t9st (— Balg Pustaka 
34a and 34sa) i Th. Pigeaud, £angsaeara «> Rsnga- 
padmi. Em varkaal van Madatra. I'trtaaid door 
Tk.P., in Djama, xii (193s), 186 ff.; H.J.de 
Ctaaf, Dt apSamU wm ladm Trma-Di»ja, in 
D|aM, mt (1940). jdB.; idem, Gtvantpnnannt 
ex daad nu radm Truna-Djaia, ti Dot. r$79-i 
Jan. r«o, in TBC, Ixaav (1952), 273-309; idem, 
Dt rrgsring nta Sullan dgnng, tPorsT van .Voivam, 
rdr3-r«45, m dia van aijn vvorgaitgar PammMiaa 
SLda’Int’KTOpjai. rder-rdry. Tbe Hague 195* 
(• VKI 23); esp. 83-94: idem, Di regrring can 
Sunan MantkvKal I reiat-Wanti, vorsl van 
Malatam liat-iSjj. ff. Opsland tn ondergang. 
The Hague 1962 (- VKI 39). sue Index; B. nr. 
Uhlenbeek. Tka Languages oj Java and Madura, 
The Hague 1984 (— Bibliographical series KITLV, 
9); de Graal and Pigeaud. Da aarsta Morlitma 

ffschiVgnts ion da tgda en Lida lawa, The Hague 
<974 (— VKI 69), <62-78; idem, Jslamic lialai 
in Java jjoo-ryoo, a inmmaryj Mlicpaphy and 
indaj, The Hague 1976 (- VKI 70), aummarises 
eight works of H. J. de Graaf. For the cusiomary 
law {adal), see Adalrecklbuniala, ed. Kon. Instltuul 
voor Taal-, Land- cii Volkenkunde, The Hague, 
ii (1911). iv (192:1, viii (1924). klv (29(71. <ix 
(1921). xxaiv (2951). 

|W. H. RasssKs - [0. ScHUUAnnJ) 
MADYAN SUU^AVB, a town of north- 
western Arabia, lying hiland Iron the eastern 

























4nd data groves and oi ite mUed population. Al- 
[$^iS^rI saya it is larger than TabOk and describes < 
Itom his omv observations the sprini; there, ftore 
which Moses watered the Hocks oi giu'ayS (see 
below); it was now covered by a house which had 
been built over it. The town then began to decline 
gcadually. In the dthjialh century al-ldriai says it 

resoutceg; al-hfahrlrt in his Kkitat describes Madyan 
as affording its inbabitants only a modest livelibuod. 
witb declining trade, and as having various remark¬ 
able ancient buildings and ruins slill standing there 
(ed. BUhls i37o/:(34. i. i8d-8). 

It was only In the toib century that the dlstrici 
of Madyan began to be visited by weslem travellers 
like Ruppell and Burton, and was only described 
in detail in this pireseni cenuiry by Musil and Hiilby, 


Josephus): Ibn ed. Wbstsnfeld, 994: Iba 

al-AHiIr, iv, roS; Bakrl, ed. Wlistonfeld, 

Isuhtirt, IS, so: MukaddasI, 13), rit-9. tr. Miquel, 
l&l, S1213: Vi'ls&u, BirUdn. 34s. U. Wiet. t99- 
soo: Vikdl. til, 3371 iv, 431-3; Abu 'l-FkU’, 
Takwlm. ed- Reiaaud and de Slaae. 8d; IdrlsI, 
tr. Jauberl, I, 14s. 3sS, 333; W.P.E.S. Rilppell, 
Bass* s» .Vubsm, Kori*latt uisd dees pttrdsscAan 
/ini&wts, Prankfuri itsg; idem, Baisasts Aiyssinwa, 
Frankiurt 1836-40: Sir Ricbord Burton, rua (oU- 
minrs ^ Midinn and lit rained Midiamu ncses. 
London 1878: idem. Tit land tf Afidsaa (raousrad), 
Undon 1679, esp. U. 184 If.; T. Koldeke, in 
F.Htyelopatdit Bihfica, ill, coh. 3079-83; A. Musil, 
Tit Ktniera a loptpapkxtal Uintrary, 

Mew York 193d, 109-30, 378-88: H. St. J. Philby, 
rjwkindo/Afsdiaii. London ips?: A. Rrohniaon. 
Atabitn, Munich J963, 3b-»; P- }■ Parr, G. L. 
. Dayton. 





































































































MAFIA — MAFROSHAT 


«ad vlica, alter a briel comeback Cx7aS'9l, the 
njmAiiIs afattx expelled the Portuguese Iron Mora' 
basa, several Porlufueae resideiits ia Matia deemed 
It wiser le become Uuslim. Under the 'UmlaSs, 
Arabs gradually acquired the soutberu part oi tbe 
main Island, lunring it over to coeonut pUnUUORS, 
for vrbich its sandy soil b especially laroorable, 

The excavations carried out by Chltikk show that 
Klsimaal Mtila was impeitant from the 6th/i2th to 
dch/x4th ceolurles, but that it thereafter declined. 
According to the diary of Lt. (later Admiiall J. B. 
Eustace, the last Inlabltants departed after tbe 
dlsasiTOUscycloneof iSye. In Ktia it bas been shown I 


articles), etc. Carpets, matt and cusbkuu played vi 
impoclani part in domestic interiors, at this time. 
Complete firratshing ciisejiibles were olten put u>- 

around low oriental tables which were quite rut- 
suitable lor the use of chairs aud stools (seats of 
this kind existed, but had restricted functioos; 
they were rarely used at meal times (see AyjtAxti]), 
and by use of cuihioos there were formed circles 

seat or a throne, snrtr, In palaces) for gatherings 
of friends, family ceiebralions, literary discussions, 
etc. The use of rigid seats and of sofas and couches 



(1941I: T. M. Revhtgton. Seta oh Me M»/iH Itlana 
poup. In TNR, I (J934); T. A. Shumovsky, 
rdAmdntdili (Three log-books 

of Ahmad b. Mi^ld), Oriental Inttiintc of the 
Academy of Sciences, Moscow-tiCoingrad 29S7; 
J. S. Trimingham, Islam is EasI A/rtea, Oxford 
19«4. (G. S. P. FnaxMAir-GnsKvitia) 

MAFROSHAT (A.), that which is spread 
out (on the ground or 00 a bed}, beddirig. 

In mediaevai times, there was so adequate, single 
term for designating furniture and fumitbings; 
this idea was expressed rather by the term /sr{| 
(meaning not orily "that which is spread out" 
but also, by extension, the more solid domestic oh* 
iects which filled the role of "furniture" according 
to western concepts—whence the ad]ccUve ma/rSsh 
"ramished, provided with fiimlsliiiigs" [tee axbAui 
in Snppl.]) or else by eoilocaiions of words such as 
fatfk and Sta (lit. carpets, mattresses and utensils), 
fetfi and agitj (carpels, mattraases and domestic 


all kii 

had almost disappeared from usage so that, in order to 
designate a pillow, resort had to be made to a pleon¬ 
asm. nilfyUds if ’t-Mcdd "pillow for tbe head". 
IH. "for the cheek". "Offering" 4 cushion (to someone 
who had beeninvitedi was literally "throwing down" 
ttasata) a cushion, hoc this verb was also used, by 
extentioe. In the meaning of offering someone a 
chair, stool, etc., and thus symboltses tbe transition 
between a purely "ociectal" mode of life and the 
tise, in certain circles, of solid furniture. 

Sedentary civilisatloti was always proud of its 
luxury cu^ons (see J. ilaiabacek, SesendtcAtrd, 
Leipaig iSSi, e.g. 71, St: cushions covered In em¬ 
broidered tapestry], and sometimes it accused tbe 
ancient Arabs of never having had any of them llbn 
K&aldihn, MuiasUitms, tr. Rosenthal, i. and 

n. Ssl. But Ibis accusation was far from the truth; 
the Bedouins bad their own kinds ol ciehioD (see 
al-Iba‘hliU, FUk al-lntia, Beirut lUi. t30-i, and 



































MAFROSKAr- 


otbu toutces}. Ttia >rt> of tvuring. luaking Upes- 
tii«s uid smbn)iderii« dfiblons were widespread 
unmcii Bedoulni, country*dwellen end city- 
dwellers alt ihrougb tbe ages. Iconoftapbk evideDce 
of tiia nchneas of abapes and (unctiocia of matnessca 
and eashioiu, aa well at ihe (ernu and calourt of 

curtains, la (iveo b well-known miniature pamtings 

leg. b ibe reriet illusimtisg the works of Dktt- 

eoridea and al-Hartrl). Curtains and hanginp had 

been known amongst tbe Arabs sbee pre-lslamic 
times; tbtir role b Itlam tedenbry crvlUsaeion was 
even more important, as much for trie daily life oi the 

greater part o( the viiioiia (ocial clattcc at lor 

Ihe palaces and Iheli modes of behaviour (see Ibn 

Sda, t 2 -Uftkoft/tj, Cairo tjih/iSpS-p, iv, 73 i Ft.- 

ailW, K. ni-Tiii, tr. Pellet, Paris 195*, $6 « : 

al-W^siik', ai-jtfvinartaM. Cairo 1953, 23 »-s; 

al-SIjibuilill. A’- af-Diygriii, Bag^did 1966, tr, 
t3, 45. ISO, tyo, 188, 4 > 4 ; el-Kldl ibn al-Zubayr, 

af-gJajJf’iVwa Kuwait 1939, pattim; W. H. 

Worrell, m An Islamita, I [1934], ris-aa; M. Cktnard, 
b fiyuniion, zzi [i 98 l]i 383: D. ^ur^l, b REI, 
sain [1960], S3t; E. .Ashtor, Hhloirt drt pftt ft in 
rofaircr dona VOrimt rndfiAwl, Paris 1969, 87, 178, 
ijs). The term mafri^ (modern Tkisli. ma/rapti) 
stlU appears today in tbe labelling and signs ol shops 
which tell curlaiobg, decorative fabrics, cushions, 

£>6liograpAy: ‘Abd aJ-'Azlt el-DUri, TeVlU 
ai-’Irik <sf-i8r<$difl, Bagiidbd 194$, 94: J. Sadan, 
Mctibles tl aeeiiU%ralion, b AmuUi ESC, ixvfs 
(1970). 1333-73; Idem, Le mohiHtr au Preekt Oiiinl 
mtiiivai. Laden 197S, passim, and bibl. at iS 9 - 69 ; 
B. M. Fahad, ft Baiiiii, Badidid 

1967, 171-3; M. M. Ahsan, Sscm/ life yaiir Ike 
'AUasiis, London 1979, 190-s 



UAGHASIBA rt39 


s£<>iea‘ty)tt. CERES Tunis 1979, sor-30) b vblenlly 
opposiog. at the timo of the great Ifiiitislil upsurge 
of isa/740, ieliow-UutlImt who bad coun from the 
East to topport it, while regarding it. it it true, with 
all tbe contempt hitherto reserved for Berbers 

bdigeoeous Arabs (doia/tyyiln) and "forslgnen" 

arrivtcg at a later stage, is also to be observed in 

Uutlim Spab, although tbe distinctkiD became 

blurred b the course of time (see E. Ldvi-Ptovenpal, 
HiH. Eip. WHS., Parts 1950, i, «4-53. *3. tio, gall- 
in the East, the Magtirtbl (pi. MagJikrlba) In turn 

created the impression oi a pemr relation, and Ibis 

to the present day, with varying nuances and in 
varying degiees, to colour Maihrik-Maglirib relatbos 
at all levels, mcludbg that ol music. la spile of 
all the developments that have taken place, the 
Mag!;rib still admires the Uas^rilf: and imports 

from it, much more than it exports to it, cidlural 

consumer goods such as books, films and records. 

We are concerned here with a very ancient [dsc- 
norecnOB which deserves analysis and explanation, 
and to which no creiall study bas yet been devoted. 
Tbe lollowing are examples dating back to the first 
two centuries ol Islam; Abd Muhammad Ibn ‘Imrin 
id-Tur0b1 (d, sa3f743 or 743), resident m Tunis, 
cherished a genuine feeling ol exde b tbb "barren 
coroer'', ibai is the Maghrib (U. Talbl. L’Emeal 
ogUabidr. Paris 196b, 43I; the Tunisian Ibn Farrflkh. 
who studied in 'IrAk under AbO Manlfa (80-130(700- 
68 [g.t'.D, was humiliated on account of bis Ma^nbi 
demeanour (if 'Umatj^itiyy*, ibii., 20); Asad b. 
al-Furat (d. ttiftty [9.0.]), who became one of tne 
most eminent teachers of al-Rayrawin, was allowed 
to aliend leettires given by Hllik (d. i7g/79« lg »]) 
to a group ol Egyptians, baoiuse ha was too iateJU- 
genl to remam In the clast ol the Ma^arlba (>8f/., 
so); etc. The Maahrib was thus visibiT subiect to an 


MAFSOL (a.), a term used to denote 












































siderable rok. Tbef received pay cquti to tbai of 
the Turks (al-Tabari. Ta’riJi. ed. Abil 'l■Pa^l IbrS. 
him, Cairo ipM, «, fj5>, and, with the latter, they 
nomiaated al-MosuHa (r,<8-saia6a>66) as successor 
to aJ-Muatayir (rey-a/Sht'S; al<Tabart, ia, 256). 
They abandoned hUb subte<[uently, talcing an oath of 
loyaity, again in partnership with the Turks who 
played the role of a driving force, lo al-Uu'taaa (at- 
Jal^. ix, aly) and participated actively in the civil 
war which broke out between ayt/Mj and rja/SW 
(ai-Tahari, ix, 290,39s, 3CC-39)- bi lSf/869 they took 
part in the detbronenent and assaasinatioo of al- 
MuHaza. who waa unable lo pay their salaries and 


they ceased to occupy the iorctroct oi the stage. 

it Is not until the time oi the Fitimids that the 
Magbrlbb ace seen making a massive inllax into 
tbc Orient. The Fhtiuiids owed their vklcry to 
the Kuikma Berbers (g.e.). and the tatter followed 
them 10 Cairo and to Damiuciis, (otening the spear- 
head of their army and of their Ismalli propaganda. 
Qiawhar al-$l([ltU, the conqueror oi Egypt, gave 
them positions ot aulhority at all levels of powers. 
'‘In all functions, without exception, liiawhar 
appointed a Uagtribl as partner to the ofiicial who 
' already held the post", writes al-Mabrlil (/tliy;, 
yS). ^ween 361/972 and 363/974, ibe Kutima 
wne the bistigaton of numerous riou in Cairo. 
In 3B6/996 they imposed tbeli chieftain, Iba ^Ajxim&r, 
on the califi al-Ifikiin (386-411/996-1020). In 
Damascus, Ibe presence of the Magfakriha aiso led 
to trouble. Tbe most serious riot, in which (bey 
dashed with the iodigenous population, broke out 1 
in 461/1069. Tbe toim ud tbeCreat Kosquesulfeied I 

Numeious representatives of the Ua^clbl elite | 


birth to the ^mobad movement. 

The presence of Ma^&iiba in tbe East was net 
confined exclusively lo distinguished individuels. 
It dso comprised populous colonies of merchants, 
students and various types of dmigrds. Informal' 
on these colonics is very scanty. Only that of 
Ilrlkiyan Jews who settled iu Cairo between 
nth and 13th centuries is fairly well-known today, 
throng Che medium of tbe Geniza documeou, edi¬ 
ted by S. D. Goiteln {A Miiilerruiusn sociffy, I. Bec- 
keley-Los Angeles 1967, ii, Beckeley-Las Angeles 
-London 1971. ill, Berkeley-Los Angeles 1976: 
and Ltlltrs c/ mtdinal /ttniH I’dAtrs, Princeton 
1974). These documents reveal a welUotganlsed 
and perfectly-structured world, endowed with 
ef fi cient means of cornmunicatioa and of currency 
transfer, all of this In Cbe service of important 
ro tnme reiel op«aik>iis Covering not only (he whole of 
tbe htediterranean basin but extending as far as the 
Indian Ocean. Tbe recent study by J,-C Garcia has 
in additioo uaderUaed the decisive cole played by 


























































































































































































































































































































lMACHILI — HACHNATIS 




















































MAOHNATTS 


on conliBlon, arr: Uliit or >i*4inr al-b<tlua |l.e I alto a repellinft power: when beld over an aat-hiU. 
ihc hacnutite, whKh retululrom converting magiw- | itdrtvntaeanctaway. Whentmeared with tbesWva 
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MAGHNISA— MAGHOSHA 


Aminvi$e)iiaMerlilrb(silS49N-iatiH'i,ti\Mahi^ Exurp4a Cyfri*, t«). As ssosTmotts E nt fahm s n 
1941: idem, XVII. aixrit ianJian’is tfktyalik (i}44) c«U«d the tows “a i>aradM oi delight" with 
m hath htriktlltri, Istashul 1944. Gfiktes, XVI “plautatioss and gardens irrigated with water 
Vi XVtl ieri sanallttri Wrerinite Mr brought into Iheca artifidallj . . . [t baa a parish, 

ara^iiriMr, Istanbul I94;i idem, Afaaraa lariA>>Ki> Catbedral, and MetiopoUtaa Church like unto 

ceti/lar tv Aayirtar (Arert 9j4*rodo), Ittarbul 1946; Amiens. There reside in it merchants of Vesioc, 

uleni, ij, ve t/. astr iUEUrim fOn deratan'da Genoa, Catalonia and Saracens trom the Soldaa's 

i'ltrUA M rsirAmojiier, Istanbul 194b; Idem, dominions, dwelling in palaces, which are called 

SiiUbre gOri XVI %4 XVll uirleria SiwkW ‘Loggias', living in the style of oounts and barons, 

lartyr re yalrrlari, Istanbul >946; idem, Monisa (hey have abundance oi gold and silver. All the 

InnAiade luAi/tar c« hayirlai (A. 1060, ntJcUi precious things of (he world may be found in their 

ifio'dn nmra). Istanbul 1930; Ibtabini Hakki bands." {Tb. Mogabgab, Suf’fiUmentiiry aeirpfi 01% 

Kooyafi, h'oanai Saltan SuUymtn'in aixiusi Cyptus..., ii, jSff.; ftincrariwn rsatsdam Anglwi 

Ha/t* Sullaa’tn coifiyai ui Manisa'iaki Aayir Terrom SancUtn, In f. G. Golubovich (ed.l, BtWic- 

laarleri. in Vakx/Un fiergui, Tui (1969). 47-sbl taa bic-bittiogri^a Mia Terra Santa a Mi' Oriania 

G. Goodwin, A kalery of Utloman aKkiUtture, Froncacano, iv. Florence t925, 44d-r). Seised by 

London iq;i, 138-9, Genoese trickery in isTh and held by them lor a 

(V. MiaoaskY-ISuaaiYA Fanoem]) I century, tbe town lost much ol its local trade. 
MAflHftSHA. tbe town of Famagusta in Then a series ol disasters—disease, earthquakes, 
Cyprus [see guaaus]. locusts, and shitting trade roites—left tbe town 

The Mycenaeti town of Alasya was located on crippled. Nicolai de hfartoiil [1394I observed: 

or near the delta of the Pedlyas, at Enkoini village. "The dty of Famagusta Is large, as large, t reckon. 

Its successor, (he port of Salamis. onlyil^miles as the city of Capua, and his fine squares, and houses 

to the east, became a great tnelropolts during tbe very much like those of Capua, but a great part, al- 

Komaoemplre. Restored byCoQstantius XI ona much most a third. Is uniuh^ted, and the bouses are de* 

smaller scale titer the severe earthquakes of 332 and stroyed, and this has been done since (he dale of tbe 

34>, with the new name Conslantia, it survived until Genoese lordship. Tbe said city has rmei walls than 

Arab Muslim mldsolthe 7th century led to its trans- 1 have seen in any town..." (Cobbnm, raff.; Xerua 

ferral to Aranoeboilos IMaghbgtia) 6 miles to the lU fOrieni Catta, Hi [189SI, teyff., 637f.). Long 

south (lor Alasya.see Hill.l, 36, 42-9. and P. Dlkalos, before 1433 when Fere Tafur visited It, the aristoc* 

hfiAomit (tcni-alwas iptS-ifsS, Maine 1969-71: for racy had abandoned Magbbitia lor Lefk^a or 
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Mofibgab, I 

































































cribn farmed pvc of another bnnch of the Zaoita 
lamil)’. Aecoiding (o other Berber genealogists 
gooted bp Ibn Khaldtta. there were yet more tribes 
beloDging to the confederation of the Meglicawa. 
These were the Bend Zandbdi (ZnndSk), the Band 
Waniihn (or WarsHhnj, the Band 2a^jjak, the 
Band Isamratao (also lamaitan or lamartl), the 
Band Si'M and the Band lilt (van. Ilant). It is 
latereetlsg however, to note thet Ihn HewhaJ in- 
chidee, la hia list of Berber Iribea compiled after 
976-7 A.D., the Band Siadihsan (Sinslias), the Bend 
Zandldi and the Band WaniUn eimong the ZaaStan 
tribes unrelated to the Megbrhwa. There arc also 
certain Berber genealogists quoted by Ibn Khalddn 
wbo mentiOD the Band Ain^jS^n (Sndjas) and the 
Band Wanifdn without Indkaling their loeiDber- 
ship of the Wagtirtwa confedefatioa. 

AcconUnt to Ibn KLalddn, the Franks (In tlab 


atithorlty over all the Zandta nomads of tbe central 
Maghrih, with the ozeeption of the powerful tribe 
of the Band Ifrar, masters nl TIemcan. The Arab 
sources tell us nothing of Magbrdwa involt'smenl In 
tbe Kharidiite movement. However, this would not 
seem impossible. In view of tbe lert that a little 
later a member of tbe Magtiriiwa, Kahdl b. *Asini 
al-Zandd (or Nahd b. tAgim al-MagJiriwI) was ap> 
pointed governor (probably of a segment of the Magfc- 
riwa) bp ‘Abd el-Wehhab b. 'Abd aJ-Rabmdn b. 
Rustum, IbMl of Tihart {168-008/784-8231, 

and that in the KilSt al-Styar of al-gbammdlijil 
(toth/x6th century) and In a list of Zanhtan lbd<ll 
^ykjsi, compiled in eastern Barbary in the ;th/i3tb 
centuries, there ere found numerous Magbrdwa in- 
dividuels belonging to the Ibddl sect Kbarei b. 
Qafs died after tbe fall (rf tbe Umayyads of the 
East (132/730), leaving cootrtd of the confederatioa 
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UACHRAWA 


the lUpRine command of tlie MacbrA'*a passed to 
Mabammad b. al-ifita/r, siandson of this omlr and 
SOD of al-iQiayr. Even duiinf (be lUeUmB of his 
grandlaUier, Muhtnmad b. al-Sbayr bad forged 


Tangier whicb remained, as stated above,' 
domination of the Umaryads. From (beee t 
contact svllb tbecalipb al-Hakam If. It was 
a sectlort of the tribes which had formed tb 
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MACHRAWA — al-MAGHRIB 
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u-MAGHElB 











































































































of administrative 
milltaiy. Intended 
































































































M'MACHRIB 













































1> the countr/l. and finally we may note that (re- 
Qiently the sultans have punhased wnmen lor 
tli^ harems io Constauilnople. 

IV. Social AKO EcovoHic Lire 
a. Couniiy, Tlw population ol Morocco, tV 
Ibough lot the most part rural, nevertheless has 
a laip: propottioa ol town-dwellers than Central 
Barbary and, like the rest of North Africa, migbi 
bediviM into nomadic and settled; this division 

























































































































































































































































































to bis Annwirt i» Mandt Muivlmarf (163). | 
L. Maulgnoci gives a [aopoition of 60 % of Berber 
speakers; be retains tbis figure in (be tgsa edn. (230), 
but A. Bernard had thought this exaggerated and 
bed reduced It to 40% (cf. Arabaphanet a Birbtn- 
^hoiMR an Utrec, 1924, 278). 

On the language and literature, tee aeaeaBs. 
v-vi, and also lIiiyA. 2. Lybieo-Berber inscrip- 

B. Arabic. 

The Arabic dialects. The Arabic language 
was introduced into Morocco in at least two stages: 
first in the and/Sth century at the lime ol the first 


I villages of the highlands (resettlement at Tettnian, 
ioundatku] of Sbafhhhwaiil bringing there, along •riih 
the Arabic language, the prestige of their enltiral, 
Intellectual and matenal superiority. 

Thus rapid sketch of the spread e< the Arabic 
language in Morocco explains wby, after studying 
the question, three categories of Arabic dialects 
have been distinguisbed; 

<s, Ueban dialects; k. highland dialects; 
c. Bedouin dialects; and we may add: d. the 
Jewish dialects. 

0. Urban dialects. In Morocco not all (he 
town dialects ate "urban dialecis". There ate towns 
like Casablanca, al-dadida, Safi and al-Suvayra (and 
to a certain degree Mekoks and Marrhkugtll the 











































































































































































































































periods and historical clrcunuiances, The early 
ones seem to have been the points nearest to Spain, 
Ceuia and Tanilar. The louadatloa of Fas and 
the buUdlnc In tUa city of the great Mosque of 
the Kayiawtnls (Qlhmi' al-Kaiawiyy(n 
fadJltaied the eslablistimeol of a centre of culture in 
the iciertor. A little later. Martdhush, die capital of 
the Almoravids and of the Almohads, became by 
desire of Iti rulers the centre of attraction for Magb* 
rib) ncholars and even for a certain number from 
Spain. But it ia from the Maclnld dynasty, who saw 
fn the devetopmeni of educational centres in Hococco 
a means tn make themselves popular in the country 
and to acquire prestige in the eyes of the Muslim 
world, that the rise of FSs as an intellectual centre 
dales: It was the metropolis of learning in 
(he country from the tlh/i4tb century. Kot oolr <iid 
the Marinid princes make ii the poljtlcal capila] 
but by the foundation ot a series of colleges or 
modriims around the ]2idini< al Kanwlyytn and 


During the modern period, on the other hand, 
the number of learned Moroccans becomes more 
and more considerable, The best known atu for 
hird’dt. lbs BanI (gih/l4th century); Ibn ra khkh ir 
ptbfifth century): (he scholar of Meknhs Ibn 
SflisI (d. qiofisijl. ‘Abd al-Rabman Ibn al-tfhdl 
<d, iota/1671); *Abd al RahmAn b. Idris Mantra 
(d. iiTpfiT^-b); Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Sallm al- 
F 4 sl(d. iai4/igo9l«.a.]I:foi»<i<fIIi: Yabyhal-Sarrh^ 
(d. iot/i 40 S- 6 |i Sukkayn al-‘AsiinI (d. 95i/tst9)i 
RidwdD al'OiiowT i^ ppt/ijpt), Mubnmmnd b. 
Kasim aJ*Kasshr (d. 1014/1603-4)1 idris al-‘lrik> 
(d. (226/18(3); for/sMi. Abu ’l-Hasan al-$ugbay)^t, 
commealator of the .SfudeicnMna; al-j^aaull 
[f.ir.] and Abiuai) Zarr&k (9th/i;th century) 
cominenlaiocs of tlie Rssdie of Ibn Abl Zayd d- 
Kayrawinl; al-IVansbarisI Id. 936/(348)1 al-Man^dr 
(d- 995/1587 r?-".]); Ibn 'Ailiir (4 1040/1630-1); 
hlayylia (d. 1072/1661-2); for philology; al- 
Makkuch (cl. 607/1404-S); Ibn Zaktl (4 899/1494 
(j.o. in Suppl.)). Their works have for the most p*tt 
beer recorded and will be found delailed either in 
Brackelmann or in Beurdieneb's work on the indivl- 
iuals mentioned 








































al-HAGHRIB — MAGHRIBI 




































































































to th( camp ct Ihc rcbcH. Hence on the (ailuie of 
this rebellion, the Mlii had to flee to Egypt, where 
he soon acquired new impnrlant fnnclinns In the 
raiimid stale under Ibe rairph al-*AxIz bi'liah 
For infornation about these developments 

t\dlKn, Inbial 1, xpo,' 178, and al*hfaVfrt, 

ttdUlf 1170. it. ti7. 

After a abort white, Abu 'l-Haseui rc-oppeared in 
northern Syria, ttus time aa jntendant of the FStimid 
army (readaibir at-ijaysli), and with much mure 
power than at the preceding time of the unsuccessful 

to conquer AJeppo on beltalf oi his F&|jinid overlord 
from the Uamdinid Said al-^awla Abu '1-Fada‘U 
<38l‘9S/9qi-loor). However, although Aleppo wav 
to suffer e prolonged Fatimid siege, the Kamdhnid 
capital stood its ground luccesafully, with support 
from the north by the Byzantines and helped by ! 


, Abu 'l-KHlm at first sought refuge with 
1 •UClarrlb t«euJARagBlbS], leaders o( a 
of Bedouins who exercised some political In- 
ce in Palestine more or less independent of ai¬ 
m's authority. At his request, the chiel of the 
Hasshn b. at-MufarriJi b. Da^tat, granted him 
iction or idfdm [g-v.], upon which the grateful 
ive esnsposed and recited a fairly long haffdi, 
h caa be found in Ibn al-Kal&msI, fijayf, hr-y. 
ice in Palestine, Abu 'l-Ktsim began mflaming 
Bedouins against the Filimid caliph, against 
n he evidently fell an unquenchable thirst for 
igc. -At first, his policy proved successful, foi 
a quite impoitaiit town like Ramla, which was 
r Egyptian j uriadlctioa, bad to undatpi a siege 
subsequent Invasion, loollag and massacre—all 
as it appears, at the iosligatioa and advice 
bu 'l-KSsim. Kol yet saiUIkd, be also planned 
executed the erection of a counter-lmainatc 


























































L'MAGHRIBt — mAh *l-BA$RA 



txxly of a bekved (cmale sUv« of his mifhl pass in 
her coIUd tbrouah the luierYeainf leirltorles: ocdjr 
after the fuaeial were the real nature of the colfin's 


(■) A cotnpllation (known only In manuscrtpi) of Ibn 
al-Sikkll's work, IgUt al-maKtif. 

(3} al-fnis b<-'Um al-aHtib (also tn ms.), coniabiing 
many names for Arab tribes, wbieh by their 
mutual resemblance or their unusual construction 
might easily causa misundentaadiog or confusion. 

(3) A<fa» <xl-iiav4tt ft minbaiStia! (mhi'il 

ah'Arah iw-aijMnM ino-sosihiW uw-ayyiau*d 
(also in ms.), partial ed. by Hamad nl-] 2 ihsir, 
Riyadh 1960, scith t vol. so far published. For 
further lolormatlon concerning manuscripts and 
conleuts, see Brockelmann, C, I, ity, 353. S I, 
600 and SSmI nl-Dahhdn's Preface in KUih fi 

[4) Kith) fi ed. Shml al-Dahhin, Daiuoscus 

194$, ia a short manual foi an unnamed ruler, 
giving him advice how to attain the ideal iorm 


found in the Riullat and is characterised 

by an inclination to gloss over any possible false 
steps made by Ibeoaiir. In particular, Abu'l•Kdsi^l's 
iutiigues in Egypt are ascribed to bis youthful am- 
bithnasd lack of erperience, and their terrible result 
as being tae ultimate effect of crushing Fate (R. al- 
534)- 

Flnally, a dirge (uurjdiya) composed by the poet 
on the occasion of the inutr's death bas survived, 
having been inclutied in the poet's second collec- 
non the Lnriin mi U yaltam (ed. ‘Aala Zand, Cairo 
tSpt-S. li. ed. Bombay 1303/1885-S, 54*)- 

way of life conk] be justified, cf. I. 7: “II the two 
an^s wbo accompanied you did write down tome 
small sin, bow many an ekcallent characMriatic 
cmitrasting this can be found, always wiping it 
OUtl" Elsewhere in the same poem, el-HaHnt mekes 
mention of the won'r's precious library whichaurvivod 
its owner. Two centuries later, we find tbn Sfcaddid 
(it 684/108$ [;.v.]) reports its continued existence in 
bis topographical work al-A.'Ulg al-^iatira /! ^ibr 
urMr<f’a<-^>mit>e'l-^as>ra(apod liitibfi'l-siyiit, 
109), with the following woids: “In Mayylflrikln 



sons of the Banu I contributed to the support of the miliury popula- 
t one of his pupils, I doit at al-Basra aflat the Muslim conguesl of al- 
ily, ‘All b. MansOr I Qabal. .•Jlboi«h Sayf asciibes this airiageiacnt 
omposed a *u4id* ' to the tima of ‘Umar I (i3-23/6j4-*4l. according to 
icisnj against Abu I al-B»ia<Uiuri, al-Dtnawar and NUUwand were occu- 
i the uvinr of snier I pied by Bavan and Khfan forces lespcclively after 
ator of his family's I the battle of Nihkwaiul In ii/64>. Dy the caliphate 
es (see for details, I ol 5rii'iv>iya (41-60/661-60), the Muslim population 
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Fig. 5. Agra 
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*JUULmi 


Fig. i. Agra Fort, Artmglb, "Kh9M Mabair 


vest. (Photo P. 


Andrews) 


Fig. 5. Agra Fort, ‘'EJahJaglrr Maiall", exieftor 


(Photo P. A. Andrews) 


Jib hall. (Photo P. A. Andrews) 
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reMHU in Ikf Itvm e/ PaltsHi 
eeruitry, PilnMIon, K-J. :978, 

citiM. «spedallv IttAHBUL. 
ai-MA^ALLI, Aae ‘Alt Qiala 
AD a. A):IUAD a. Mv^aaimao a ti 
Hfypcian icholai 


scktH Firsumpugtl, Leiptig i?3», jy-8; H M*ss8, 
Ou gtnrt liU^faift iibal tn «i tn pirmnf in 

VCM, IV [ipii], 137; I. Uu^ammwli, al iiial, al- 
i^m\ f\ ftAsrawi aJieink taa-a^ka/ a‘Jdtmki Beirut 
>967, 136-7) bave concluded, iU-adviaedJy, rhet it 
wts Intplred by an ancient Iranian model liiriil 
nd-jiiyul ("aueplcioua/inaiispicious"). Tbie period 


died in Cam (b. rOl/taSo, d. 1 Mubarram tbe/eJ I vitnesaad Ihe prolileratlon of debt 



inlemal dialectic, prompted, no doubt, by tbeir 
adnirttira for plausible reasoning and iallueaced 
by tbe Sopbbts and by Gieekphilosophecs in general. 
Tbey made use of dialectic as a very efilcacioas In- 
strtuneni of analysis, a means oi dhtinguisbing 
absolute truth fiooi relative trutbs. 

2. Secular debates [mw/di^(rrd/, nwndgardl) ou 
a broad range ol subjects coming to ibe (oie tu a 
I nevr civilisatiuii loaded with coatrasUng eletneols, 
I particularly the conflict between tbe i^uVtbls 
I and the bdievers in the svpienucy of tbe Arabs, 
I among wbom al-Qtatu? (see Gdrite. op isiad.) Is a 
I distinguiabed example. Tbe tntagonists ware nume- 
I lous. Some ef tbain exploited every opportunity 
I lor debate, even on trivial questions, a fact which 
I led al-Qlahiz |K. al-ffaynirdn. 1, 11-25. vii, r-6| to 
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makat — AL-uAuor 










































































































l-IiUHDI 



of later traditioa oboat the career of the Mabdl aiul Prophet aeld, 'The Mah^ will be I' 
the Suf/anl is an elaboration oi the vanous elementi Biyt God will ^ve turn sncoets I 
of this liadith. (yeflihiiAd fl UiyU]"' The deaceet e 

In the Ute Umayyad age, Ma(ar b, Tahinla al- Che Prophet was also affirmed 
Warrih {1 taj/yej?), a Khuraslnlan resideat In Meaaenger of God aaid,'Even if 
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hti flnccol froca heaven. 

Despite the rapid spread ot iradiUons about the 
comiuc ol the Mah<9, oppositiou to the belief in him 
as expressed earlier by al-Hasan al-BasiI did not 
entirety disappear among the iadlii scholars. Tbe 
Yemenite Mubammad b. KblUd al-l^anadl dad this 
opposition Into s of Ibe Prophet, piovidliig 

ft Titb art isndd through aJ-^asan al<Ba$rf to the 
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I.MAHDI 


to Ute Mabdlthip o1 th« T<u«Ifth Irnim. Mubumiad .Vur at-atf 

b. al-l^asan, vu. that lb* liadtQ of 'A|im in iK in ttfo/iB 

expanded form stipulated the identity of the lather's In pre-] 
name of the Mshdl with that of the Prepbet'e father. hfi’im «ei 
AJ-Gaad|1, on the other hand, ipjoted the testimony expected 
of ai.Aburi that this stipulation had been added to Pltintids. 


.Vdr ohod^/I manakih of'insM ai-Ms^^tdr composed 
in I»oo/i87j, 

In prs-Fifinhd lsnii*aism, the terms Mahdl and 
hfi’im were both used, as in Imiml SiIHsm, lot the 
expected messianic findm. After the rise of the 
Fllintids. some of the Redactions - 



.Tvelfth fmdtis came front circles. 

Already Abd Baler al-BaybaM (d. 4sefio66) had 
noted that some SuO gnostics {Hami'a fiin *U of- 
agreed vdth the Imaml doctrine shout the 
idenlily el the Mahdl and his gheyhs. The Fersian 
9ilfl $iidr aU'Dln Ibiihltn al-Hinunuyt (late yth/iith 
centtuy) svppoited Imdrni dectrine on the hfabdi in 
his Fard’idef-simfeyn. The Egyplma $(ill al-Sba'iAal. 
while geoecally sbmlof no sympathy (or 
aflirnied in his isJ-Vairdlti wa '(-iinKSUr (wiitten 


opposed by the mt)orlcyof the Zaydis, survived uoiU 
the Sib/ieUi csatDiy. It is characteristic for tbe In- 
sieuificance oi Mahdl expsctaiiom among Che Zaydb 
that tbe Sayyid Hamiddn (yth/iith centuiy), re- 
piesenling Zaydl orthodoxy, could recognise al- 
Husayn b. al-Kasim as Use Mahdl. who had appeared 
at the time predicted by the Prophet, while censuifag 
those of bis supporters who raised his rank above 
that of tbe Zaydl fmdms belore him and refused to 











































































































































































wu ipjicinted m bis jdue. Tbc lelortBs iotrnduta] 
by Mabdl *AII were speedily reversed and tbe ^s- 
p^ty of Ibe klBfdom declined, hfabdl ‘All retired 
to Ferm^^abfld and died in obscurity. 

Sibliogf^phy: Sayyid fihnldm *AJi Kabawl, 
‘/mdd iif-5is‘ddit(, Lucknow ito?: 'AM al-Abad 
b. Mawlawl Mibemmtd Fb’lk, IFsti’i-A' dil 
paiiir, British UuseuiT, Or.. iSyb; Sayyid KanUl 
ai-Eitn Haydar, Sas><»tb-i SaUlM-i Attaik tb) 
Urdu], Luebonw tSpS; H. C. Irwin. TU garden 0/ 
Itulia, London 1880. (S. A. A. Rizvi) 

MAHDl KHAN ASTARABASI, MIbzL (Mu- 
i^ammad), court secretary and bitlorian oi 
N&dir Sbih of Iran (reigned ii48-6o/i7}6-ay), 
author of the Ta>ri^-i Nidirl (also Irnown as 
QiaUngu^-yi Arddirl). 

Little 1 > fcoown for certain about the life of MireS 

death. The la^allit} by which he is sometimes 
called) Kawkabl, is likewise disputed (ghahldl, 
pp. md). He was prauuMbly bom at Astarkbad. the 
son ol one Msbanunad Nasb. and appannlly moved 
to the capital t;iaban during tbs twilight of tbe 
Salawid dyaasty or tbe AI^An occupation of Iran. 
According to documents in bis collected oificial 


life of Naiit 5liaA, Loodon t77r—dioth versions 
being uncritical and inaccurate): Afebdwl af-tHtie. 
ed. E. DeoisoQ Ross. Calcutta 1910: Vuni^’dr-i 
MafuO, Tehran izSs/tM<>9: SaniUi, ed. Sir 
Gerard Clatsoa, GMS K.S. v, Londoa i960. See 
also L. Lockhari, .Vodte Shail. London i9)t) 99a*6. 

(J. B. Paaarl 

al-MAHDI LI'DIN ALLAh ABMAD, a title 
and name of a number of Zaydl indms ot 
tbe Yemen. 

About 350 years after al-Hadl ila 'l-Habk Vabyl. 
the founder of tbe Zaydiyya in tbe Yemen, his £nc( 
descendant, al-Mutawaktdl 'ala 'likb Ahmad, bad, 
between SJa/risy and 54*/tl70, mlored Zaydi terri¬ 
tory to its extent in at-HidTs time, wilb $a'^, .dajjl- 
rin and, for a time, also Zabid and ^n‘l’. A gene¬ 
ration later {jsj-bta/iiyy-isi?) tbo mountainous 
region from $a‘da in the north to Dhamiir. south ol 
$aa'g^ was agein ruled by tbe Zaydl ^-Kaashr 
bi’llab ‘Abd Allib b. Hama*, not a direct deseea- 
dartl of al'Hkdl, but of tbe latter's brother, 'Abd 
AliitLAi-hlansui was twice able to enter $an‘k’,bnt 
his power was severely limited by the lastAyydbid 
rulsr ol the Yemen, al-Malik al-Mas'Qd YAiul 
(6ii-r6/a2i]-s9). After the death of ai-ManaQr In 
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templed iovisioas of Egypt, wes obliged t® sesute 
tt» bases, lor as indelioite duratios, in IftTUyt. 

Kumeious written and aicbeological sourcet 
indicate tbai ancient settlemeols, Punic and Roman, 
preceded the fatiniid occupalion ol the region. Arabic 
teats pnsctyz the memory ol |2iuismt, aauslly 
ideDlJlied witii tbe ancient Ciuuni. But there ia 
nothiug to suggest that the peninsula itsdl bed 
been “occupied by an urban scltleraent before (be 


ZlrU 4 i, Paris 1962, i, 28S). In ;i7/>i23. the town 
was attacked, uiisuecessfully, by tbe Normans. In 
529/113*, it was subjected to a sea and land assault 
by tbe Hamraftdids. Finally, with the treaty of 
55i/lle»-i, tbe Normans of Scily imfosed harsh 
conditions on the town, a prelude to its seizure by 
Roger U (a $aler 5*3/22 June 11*8), whith maclied 
(be end oi the ZIrid dynasty. 

Blockaded, from 12 Ra^ab 554/3° July »59i 
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booty apd slaves, while in the loHowiog yeoi taftoi 
Abo 'Andia's Oeach) Kiug John was lulled in baltk 
at al-Kalthbil iMaich 1889), a victory which was 
widely publicised by tbe Mialtta . These were however 
incideDta in border'Warfare, resulriog in no signiil* 

The second main objective of the dtiMad was Egypt, 
now llrmly under Biitiah military and potitical diiee- 
tion. An invaann had been planed before the UahdTs 
death, tbe Oja'all gene^ ‘Abd al-Bahmha al- 
Kti^Onil being Hs intended commnndcr. The project 
hung lire for aeveral years, altbou^ al-Nii£umI 
made his headquactera at al-'UrdI IKew Dongola) 
in Nov. 1886. The Jfiiallla's mistnist of awUd al- 
btlad led to encroachments on al-NudjOmrs com- 
mend, which he was compelled to share with a 
Ta'i’litL In the summer of 188$ the Hahdist lone 
at last advanced on Egypt, but on ] August ms 


A lactor in tbe decline of militancy was tbe great 
famine of 1888-90, tbe effects of which were aggra¬ 
vated by the miftatlon of the Tn'i’igba to Omduf- 
man For the second time, the Khalifa's authority 
was challenged by a revolt at tbe Aglirhf in Otndtu- 
man under tbe leadership of Mahammad tjbarlf 
(Novembaf 1891). After some desultory ftrlng and a 
few casualities, a forma! reconciliation wai effacted 
by £kaa/Bi al-Firu^ ‘All b. Mubanunnd BilQ on 
terms advantageous to the Ajj^rif. The danger once 
past, the Khallln proceeded to destroy his opponents 
piecemeal. Hubanunad i^iarll bimsetl was arrested 
in March 189a, and sentenced to impeisonmant by a 
special iribimal. Theiealter the lA^la's suioccncy 
was iincballenged. His only iDCimates in matters of 
government were hit half-brother ya‘l(db, vvbo acted 
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l-MAHDJAR 


fcpundiagschools,cultt^ sssociatloosiDdcbfthubls i and ihelr lamllies s( horns; Uifs sazns time'psrlod, 
societies, importiog presses, tianslatuis sad publisb- ii was hoped, would see changes is living ceaidilions 
log books, These contacts were alto eocoucaged by I In thslr own country. But once settled end accus- 



lollowlng the vHits to Palestine and lebanoc undei- 
taken In 1677 and 1887 by the Em^roi of Biaeil 
Dorn Pedco II and the cooclusioa, in 1892, ol an 
agtesment between the Ottoman and Biatilian 
goveriiiwnls esiabllshini tbe conditions of iincnj* 
grstioo. This etnpecor, who spoke Arabic, favoured 
the settiemeot of etnlgTants in bli counity as a 
means oi contribution towards lu prosperity and 
futtbeclog the ejjteliaiion of agricultural land, 
and be praisiaed Lhera nid and assistance. Argenilna 
offered similar attractions with Us enormous tracts 
of land requiring cultivalion and its untapped 
material resources. Waves of immigrants Uier^ore 
made their way towards South America, to such an 
eatent that their number anounied to 300,000 In 
Ar^ntina aloae. and Brazil acceplad more than 
half a mUlioii. For their part, the Palestinians pre- 
(ened the states of Central Amffica or Chile sod 

After dhanharkation, these foteigners settled in 
the poorer quarters of the towns which ihey had 
chosen, usually because they had relatives there, 
and attempted to make a living through street- 
trading and hawking. Those who succeeded (the 
isifiorit3r), would open a small shop, and some found 
opportunities for expansion, in some eases even 
benming industrialists or prosperous metebants 
(see ailiivA]. 

The people among whom they lived had htile 
respect for tbem. They called them Turks, because 
they came from a Und dependent on the Ottoman 
Turkish state, and in some instances they were 
treated in the same light as tbe Mongols, memben 
of the yellow r^e; the immigrants themselves were 
aware ol the need to correct the image nhich had 
formed lo tbe minds of Americans. 

Initially, they believed that their exile was tem¬ 
porary and would last no longer than the time needed 
to amass sufficient numey to sutgrort themselves 


subsequently came inni being. 1 
prospered at an earlier stage to Nocth America, for 
the following reasons: bomigrallon there had a 
kmget history, priotiig-peesses had been established 
Iters at a telallvely early date and writers of talent 
had been living ibue since the end of tbe previous 
century. Amin al-RIhanl [see AL-altUNl! arrived 
in Now York Is 18SS, followed by Ciabrla IkhalU 
i2iabran (g.e.j In 1895. the poet Nudra Haddld In 
1897. then, at tbe beginning ol the ceaiury, the two 
poets Nasib ^Arlija and Raipld Ayyfib in 1905, 
Nudra's brother, the journalist *Abd al-MasUj 
HaddSd In rpoy, MIBja’U Nu'aynia I9.0.] and Illyyl 
AbQ Mid! [f.u in Suppl.J in 1911. FYlnting-presses 

Mistence by 1910, producing, besides newspapers, 
some remarkable literary reviews, such as 
(1913] which was editetl by Nasib ‘Arlda, and of- 
StHIt (1912) edited by ‘Abd al-Mas1b Haddid 
Aiafnal-RIbanlbegae townie in newspapers at the 
end oi the las! century; his extremely vivM language 
had an oratorical nature and displayed a marked 
penchant for innovation. He bad published three of 
hia books before ^abrln's firs!, ef-Mdrifid, appeared 
in 1903, The conoems of Ids people, both in the 
maiiiar and in their bomelaad, pre-occupied km, 
and he set himself to preaching liberation bi tbe 
widest sense of the term, polihcal, social and ia- 
telleciual, and to attacking in bis articles and books 
(af,Afuhdia/a al-|^icldflir>ya, al-Mukatt wo 7-AdhiM, 
gsahohof il-ttwr, f^ridf al-horfn) inertia, bigotry 
and religious secUrisnism. Il is. moteovet, entirely 
syiaptomalic that his first work pubtisbed in the 
makiinr is inliUed TeVIU ai-^awr» al-firanaiyya, 
For his pact, Eiabrin began in 1903, while still 
tesldlnc In Boston {which be did not leave for New 
York until tyia) CO publishhis articles in the news¬ 
papers okJlfHAidjir (1903). ci-HuU and Mir’dful- 
Iciarh. He appears 10 have been more forceful than al- 
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